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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

OF 

REV.  JOHN  BOYCE. 


The  biography  of  an  author  is  always  a subject  of  interest 
to  his  readers.  This  department  of  literature,  instead  of 
being  characterized  by  that  impartial  accuracy  and  almost 
judicial  severity,  which  the  dignity  of  historical  composi- 
tion demands,  is  too  often  brought  down  to  the  level  of  fic- 
tion— too  often  becomes  a trade  for  declaiming  panegyrists, 
“that  thrift  may  follow  fawning.” 

Especially  is  this  so  when  the  materials  from  which  the 
biography  is  to  be  constructed,  as  in  the  present  case,  are 
^ meagre  and  incomplete. 

^ For  the  simplicity  of  a Plutarch,  and  the  completeness 
of  a Boswell,  is  substituted  a style  in  which  the  interests 
of  truth  are  sacrificed  to  sparkling  antithesis  and  over- 
loaded rhetoric.  For  this  reason  men  of  note  often  suffer 
less  from  their  assailants  than  from  their  eulogists. 

In  essaying  to  offer  to  the  public  a brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Boyce,  the  writer  can  but  re- 
gret the  meagreness  of  the  materials  from  which  he  has  to 
draw;  indeed  his  personal  recollections  of  the  man  are  the 
principal  source  of  his  knowledge. 
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The  particulars  of  the  life  of  our  author,  as  they 
- have  come  to  the  writer’s  knowledge,  may  be  recounted 
in  a few  sentences.  John  Boyce  was  the  son  of  a respecta- 
ble and  wealthy  citizen  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  was  born 
in  that  town  in  1810.  His  father  was  proprietor  of  the 
principal  hotel  of  the  town,  and  also  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  county.  He  was  a moderate  upholder  of  the  English 
administration.  Our  author’s  mother  died  many  years  ago. 
Besides  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  there  were  four  other 
children,  three  sons  and  a daughter.  Two  of  the  sons, 
James  and  Jerome,  never  left  Europe,  but  lived  chiefly  in 
their  native  county.  James  was  proprietor  of  the  greater 
part  of  “the  old  town,”  as  it  is  called,  in  Donegal.  They 
are  both  dead.  Patrick  oame  to  this  country  and  located 
in  St.  Louis,  where  he  died  some  years  ago.  The  sister 
married  a Mr.  O’Flaherty.  Of  the  family  she  alone  sur- 
vives, and  still  resides  in  Donegal.  The  father  lived  to 
an  advanced  old  age,  past  eighty,  and  has  been  dead  but 
a few  years.  He  wrote  to  John  a letter  of  criticism 
after  reading  his  Shandy  McGuire,  and  was  not  entirely 
pleased  with  the  severity  of  his  son’s  strictures  on  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  system,  which  the  rapacity  of  England  has 
fastened  on  Ireland  for  so  many  ages. 

John’s  literary  bent  was  evinced  while  he  was  yet  a child 
of  ten  years.  He  wrote  verses  about  this  period,  bad  of 
course,  but  not  worse  than  the  more  pretentious  emana- 
tions of  many  an  ambitious  sophomore.  Lucan  was  his 
favorite  author  among  the  classics,  and  he  often  said,  in 
later  years,  in  discussing  literary  matters  that  he  regarded 
the  Pharsalia  as  the  Latin  Epic  of  antiquity.  Although 
there  was  a singular  gravity  in  his  outward  manner,  the 
writer  has  more  than  once  listened  to  the  stories  related  of 
Mr.  Boyce’s  youth,  which  indicated  that  wit,  drollery,  and 
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at  times  the  keenest  satire  were  among  his  finest  intel- 
lectual resources.  The  evidence  of  his  almost  inimitable  hu- 
mor is  quite  frequently  displayed  in  his  published  works. 

Like  Cardinal  Wolsey  he  was  fond  of  attending  fairs, 
where  he  was  sure  to  occasion  more  merriment  than  all 
others,  for  in  jumping,  running,  and  riding  a steeple- 
chase, as  well  as  in  handling  a boat,  John  Boyce  was  the 
favorite,  the  facile  princeps,  of  the  town  of  Donegal.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  wrote  a lengthy  pasquinade,  which 
appeared  in  a popular  review  of  the  day,  and  attracted  no 
little  attention  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  was  leveled 
against  an  obnoxious  official — that  repetition  of  an  old  story 
in  Ireland — and  the  grievances  it  exposed  were  not  long 
after  redressed.  The  success  which  the  young  champion 
of  his  countrymen  achieved  on  this  occasion,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  great  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  perhaps  had  no  small 
influence  in  leading  him  to  write  those  productions  of  his 
riper  age,  by  which  he  has  inscribed  his  name  among  those 
of  the  gifted  sons  of  Ireland. 

About  this  time  the  grace  was  vouchsafed  to  him  of  as- 
piring to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  the  conviction  that 
this  was  his  appropriate  field  came  with  the  other  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Having  finished  his  classical  course,  he 
entered  the  preparatory  Seminary  at  Navan,  County  Meath, 
where  he  read  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors.  He  was  immediately 
afterwards  entered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth. 
With  the  recollection  of  his  scholastic  success  spurring 
him  on,  he  bowed  down  all  the  energies  of  his  inind  to  a 
study  of  the  theological  course  pursued  at  that  celebrated 
University.  At  Maynooth  he  was  the  successful  com* 
petitor  of  several  who  subsequently  became  distinguished 
in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  Ireland.  Having  com- 
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pleted  his  studies  at  the  University,  he  was  called  by 
his  bishop,  the  late  Dr.  McGettigan,  to  the  labors  of 
the  Irish  Mission.  He  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal 
to  the  duties  of  this  field  of  the  Ministry  during  a period 
of  eight  years,  but  finding  that  his  harvest  diminished  at 
home  in  consequence  of  the  continual  exodus  to  America, 
he  came  to  the  generous  resolution  of  following  the  desti- 
nies of  his  flock,  bade  adieu  to  the  land  he  loved  so  well, 
and  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1 845.  He  entered  on 
his  labors  at  Eastport,  Maine,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year  was  assigned  to  pastoral  duties  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which  flourishing  city  he  spent  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died  after  a protracted 
illness  in  1864. 

It  was  here  that  the  writer  first  met  him.  The  acquain- 
tance extended  over  a period  of  six  years,  the  last  six  of  Mr. 
Boyce’s  life;  and  ripened  into  an  intimacy  from  the  hour 
it  began.  The  writer  s father  had  in  youth  been  the 
play-mate,  fellow  student  and  dear  friend  of  John  Boyce, 
and  the  writer’s  ears  had  been  familiar  with  his  name  from 
childhood.  The  ideal  Boyce  was  fixed  in  his  mind  as  one 
endowed  with  great  talent,  a large  heart  and  an  inde- 
pendent spirit.  In  the  year  1851  the  writer’s  father  pre- 
sented him,  as  a Christmas  gift,  “Shandy  McGuire,  or, 
Tricks  upon  Travelers,”  from  the  pen  of  Paul  Pepper- 
grass,  Esq.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Boyce  was  the  author 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  interest  his  present 
reminiscent  in  the  book,  but  its  perusal  was  the  delight  of 
a child’s  mind,  as  its  re-perusal  in  maturer  years  has  im- 
pressed him  with  the  ability  of  its  distinguished  author. 

It  was  in  the  year  1858,  while  sojourning  for  a few  days 
at  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  near  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  that  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
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making  Mr.  Boyce’s  acquaintance.  The  Jesuit  Fathers 
were  assembled  in  the  Library  one  day,  the  writer  among 
them,  when  Mr.  Boyce  was  announced.  An  introduction 
ensued,  when  our  author  said  to  the  writer : % 

“I  was  acquainted  in  my  boyhood  with  a person  of 
your  name,  and  many  pleasant  days  did  we  pass  togeth- 
er.” After  some  explanation  it  was  discovered  that  the 
person  was  the  writer’s  father.  He  can  never  forget 
the  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  and  the  paternal  smile 
(that  went  straight  to  his  heart,)  which  Mr.  Boyce  gave 
him  when  he  heard  this  announcement.  His  stay  in 
Massachusetts  was  prolonged,  and  he  left  the  hospitable 
roof  of  his  father’s  old  friend  with  a lively  sense  of  that 
gentleman’s  solid  worth  and  genial  manners. 

Subsequently  the  writer  resided  for  two  years  at  Worces- 
ter, and  scarcely  a day  passed  of  that  whole  period  in 
which  he  did  not  spend  many  hours  in  Mr.  Boyce’s  society. 
Though  suffering  at  this  time  from  the  disease  of  the  liver, 
a malady  which  finally  terminated  his  life,  Mr.  Boyce 
still  discharged  the  functions  of  the  Ministry,  and  from 
time  to  time  continued  to  appear  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  as  a lecturer.  Those  whose  good  fortune  it  was 
to  hear  him  will  not  soon  forget  his  impressive  oratory, 
and  the  wide  and  discursive  range  of  his  knowledge.  He 
was  a man  of  great  modesty  of  character,  and  the  writer 
daily  witnessing  the  evidence!  of  his  declining  health  be- 
came anxious  to  secure  his  literary  papers,  of  which  he 
had  accumulated  a considerable  number.  But  though 
Mr.  Boyce  sometimes  permitted  him  to  read  an  essay,  a 
lecture,  or  bundle  of  letters,  he  was  too  modest  to  agree 
to  their  passing  out  of  his  hands.  Hence  those  valued 
materials  from  which  to  construct  a creditable  biography 
never  came  into  the  writer’s  possession.  A few  days  be- 
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fore  the  good  man’s  death  he  gave  orders,  like  Virgil 
in  regard  to  the  Aeneid,  that  all  his  manuscripts  should 
be  committed  to  the  flames;  an  order  which  was  unfortu- 
nately obeyed. 

Although  the  hopeless  malady  from  which  he  suffered 
did  not  allow  his  friends  to  be  unprepared  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  at  any  time  during  the  six 
months  that  preceded  it,  the  loss  of  so  distinguished  a 
divine  filled  them  with  as  much  sorrow  as  if  the  visitation 
had  been  like  the  sudden  coming  of  “the  thief  in  the  night.” 

The  summer  before  his  death  he  spent  two  months  at 
the  sea-shore,  but  neither  the  bathing  or  the  fresh  bracing 
air  could  bring  him  relief.  He  returned  home  emaciated 
and  worn,  and,  as  his  physician  said,  “death  was  visible 
in  his  countenance.”  A naturally  strong  constitution 
resisted  the  ravages  of  disease  during  several  months 
longer,  but  they  were  months  of  racking  pain,  and  were 
marked  by  an  utter  prostration  of  bodily  strength.  His 
mind  was  wholly  turned  on  God.  The  Reverend  Father 
who  afforded  him  spiritual  consolation  during  his  illness, 
often  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  his  edifying  preparation 
for  the  perilous  passage  to  eternity.  He  suffered  with 
meekness  and  unmurmuring  resignation,  would  request 
the  Priest,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  attendant,  to  read  him 
pious  meditations  from  Thomas  a Kempis,  and  other  good 
books,  and  was  frequently  seen  to  press  the  crucifix  to  his 
pallid  lips. 

His  death  occurred  during  the  night  of  the  1st  and 
2d  of  January,  1864.  A short  time  before  he  expired 
he  expressed  his  perfect  willingness  to  die,  and  with  a 
heart  purified  from  all  the  affections  of  earth,  he  calmly 
laid  down  his  head  on  the  pillow  of  religious  hope,  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  * ‘the  just  made  perfect.” 
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His  funeral  was  the  largest  that  ever  took  place  in 
Worcester.  Over  five  thousand  persons  swelled  the 
mournful  cortege.  He  was  buried  from  St.  John’s  Church, 
of  which  he  had  so  long  been  the  beloved  pastor.  The 
office  for  the  dead  was  chanted  by  about  forty  of  his 
brother  clergymen,  when  the  coffin  was  fastened  up,  and 
slowly  removed  from  the  Church  which  had  so  often  rung 
with  his  eloquent  admonitions.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  face  of  Mr.  Boyce  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
natural  as  in  life.  The  grave  expression,  * the  benign 
countenance,  were  all  there,  but  death  had  thrown  a veil 
over  the  intellectual  grandeur  that  immediately  struck 
the  observer  on  beholding  the  living  Mr.  Boyce. 

A considerable  time  after  his  death  the  writer  made 
some  inquiries  concerning  his  last  days,  of  the  Reverend 
gentleman  already  referred  to,  who  attended  him  in  a 
spiritual  capacity.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Reverend  gentleman’s  letter  to  the  writer:  “You  ask  for 
some  details  of  the  good  man’s  last  days  and  death.  Of 
course  I was  with  him  for  weeks  before  his  death,  but  of 
those  weeks  and  last  sacred  hours  I cannot  give  any  details. 
The  approach  of  the  King  of  Terrors  found  him  undis- 
mayed, and  every  one  was  edified  by  the  beautiful  example 
of  Christian  resignation  which  he  set.  All  I can  tell  you  is— 
that  he  died  well.  He  often  spoke  of  you  as  ‘his  beloved 
son,’  and  was  anxious  to  see  you.  ‘Do  you  think,’  he 
would  say  to  me,  ‘he  may  come  here  again  ?’  He  seemed 
to  have  something  to  tell  you.  I know  not  what  it  was.” 

A brief  description  of  Mr.  Boyce’s  personal  appearance 
may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

He  was  of  medium  height,  and  quite  corpulent  His 
complexion  was  dark.  He  wore  his  hair,  which  was  long 
and  black,  combed  behind  the  ears.  His  face,  in  its  gen- 
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eral  character,  was  not  unlike  that  of  Daniel  Webster;  it 
was  full  and  indicative  of  a marked  preponderance  of  the 
vital  forces.  His  eyes  were  large  and  dark,  and  bur- 
rowed under  the  brows ; they  were  capable  of  intense 
expression,  and  gave  to  his  countenance  the  appearance  of 
majesty.  The  outline  of  his  features  was  delicate,  and 
conveyed  the  idea  of  decision  of  character. 

A stranger’s  impression  on  seeing  him  would  immedi- 
ately be  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a man  of  the  heavi- 
est calibre.  The  fine  expressive  features,  the  deep  large 
eye,  and  the  magnificent  forehead,  high  and  broad,  all  told 
ot  the  mind  of  uncommon  force.  But  there  was  a play 
about  the  lips  that  told  of  something  more.  Whether 
they  trembled  with  the  emotions  of  sorrow,  or  parted  in 
mirth  where  the  jest  went  round,  underneath  beat  a heart 
as  warm  as  woman’s,  and  strung  to  the  finest  sensibilities 
of  our  nature. 

As  a preacher  and  lecturer  Mr.  Boyce  attained  an  emi- 
nence which  the  most  critical  auditor  would  confess  he 
entirely  deserved.  Up  to  a year  and  a half  previous  to 
his  death,  he  continued  to  appear,  as  he  had  done  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with 
no  other  effect  of  time,  than  that  to  the  fire  of  imagination 
and  the  fullness  of  knowledge  which  had  always  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  first  Irish- American  writers  and  orators, 
he  brought  to  the  task  the  additional  weight  of  riper  age 
and  experience.  He.  possessed  a graceful  and  scholarly 
address,  which  was  always  united  with  a rich  affluence  of 
words.  His  style  was  neither  disfigured  by  affectation  of 
manner,  or  vehemence  of  declamation. 

It  was  necessary  to  hear  Mr.  Boyce  but  a short  time  to 
become  fully  impressed  with  the  superiority  of  his  education. 
The  writer  has  frequently  listened  to  him  from  the  pulpit, 
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and  on  the  platform,  and  it  is  but  his  just  praise  to  pro- 
nounce him  to  have  been  always  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Without  seeming  to  evince  any  great  anxiety  to  make  those 
who  heard  him  believe  that  what  he  said  was  true,  he  would 
present  the  various  parts  of  his  argument  with  so  much 
persuasive  force,  as  to  render  the  conclusion  desired  irresis- 
tible. 

He  always  took  high  grounds,  was  wholly  free  from 
common-place  ideas,  and  discussed  with  boldness  and 
originality  the  proposition  he  sought  to  enforce.  Nor  did 
he  omit  to  avail  himself  of  a proper  use  of  ornament. 
His  sentences  were  harmonious,  well  chosen,  and  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  philosophical  rules  of  rhetorical  propriety. 
A strong  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  rendered 
him  self-reliant,  gave  the  essential  fragrance  of  truth  to 
his  arguments,  and  won  at  the  same  time  the  sympathy 
of  his  hearers.  The  dramatic  effect  pervaded  his  whole 
discourse.  In  this  respeGt,  as  also  in  drollery  and  humor, 
he  was  truly  a remarkable  man. 

In  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  a lecture  or  sermon, 
Mr.  Boyce  though  not  fastidious  as  a schoolman,  displayed, 
nevertheless,  a thorough  knowledge  of  dialects,  and  fortified 
his  theme  with  the  subtle  aid  of  metaphysical  reasoning. 
His  introduction  was  simple  and  unpretending;  his  narra- 
tive perspicuous,  sometimes  thrilling,  and  always  complete; 
but  in  the  peroration  he  addressed  himself  exclusively  to 
the  heart,  would  steal  away  the  affections  with  irresistible 
power,  and  often  soar  in  majesty  of  thought,  and  Miltonic 
grandeur  of  expression,  into  the  highest  strains  of  impas- 
sioned eloquence. 

The  love  of  country  glowed  with  unwonted  ardor  in  the 
breast  of  our  author.  On  the  platform  he  was  never  so 
eloquent  as  when  picturing  the  misfortunes  of  his  native 
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land.  The  centuries  of  oppression  would  pass  in  grim 
review  before  his  mind.  Then  his  bosom  expanded,  and 
his  words  caught  on  fire.  The  recollection  of  Irish 
wrongs  from  the  invasion  of  Strongbow  to  the  wholesale 
butcheries  of  Cromwell,  from  the  treaty  of  Limerick — 

“Broken  ere  the  ink  wherewith  Hwas  writ  could  drj,” 

to  the  execution  of  the  gallant  Emmet,  would  rise  like  a 
black  cloud  on  his  indignant  thoughts,  and  find  utterance 
in  majestic  denunciation,  in  scathing  invective. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  views  he  entertained 
in  earlier  life  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sword  in 
providing  a solution  of  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  it  is  quito 
certain  that  for  many  years  before  his  death  he  regarded 
revolutionary  schemes  as,  at  best,  of  doubtful  expediency. 
He  was  too  well  aware  of  the  relative  power  of  the  Irish 
people  and  the  British  Government  to  look  confidently  for 
redress  on  the  listed  field.  As  he  often  said,  the  experi- 
ment had  been  made  again  and  again,  and  that  often  had 
Ireland  run  red  in  the  blood  of  her  bravest  sons.  The 
sword  and  the  block,  exile  and  confiscation,  made  up  the 
mournful  record  of  Irish  history,  and  never  failed  in  com- 
pleting the  full  measure  of  persecution  and  servitude. 
His  mind  was  too  conservative,  and  his  observation  too 
extensive  to  allow  him  to  expect  remedies  where  lurked 
only  disaster.  Let  an  emeute  occur  in  a most  distant 
county,  and  the  whole  land  is  placed  under  martial  law. 
He  had  come  to  know  that  punic  faith  would  be  broken, 
and  revenge  gather  its  harvest  of  destruction  whenever 
the  slightest  popular  indiscretion  afforded  a shadow  of 
justification  for  the  wanton  exercise  of  power. 

But  Mr.  Boyce  did  not  wholly  despair  of  the  liberties 
of  Ireland.  His  reflections  on  this  the  darling  theme  of 
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his  pen  and  tongue,  were  often  and  elaborately  expressed 
in  the  presence  of  the  writer  of  this  little  sketch.  He 
coincided  in  a great  measure  with  the  views  of  the  master- 
spirits who  established  the  Dublin  Nation.  That  Journal, 
admitted  by  the  most  powerful  organs  of  English  opinion 
to  have  been  the  ablest  in  the  British  empire,  advocated 
the  education  of  the  masses  as  the  best  means  for  the  re- 
generation of  Ireland.  Ignorance  was  no  fit  companion 
for  freedom.  Davis,  Duffy  and  Mitchell,  exerted  the 
whole  force  of  their  great  ability  to  enlighten  the  masses, 
and  secured  the  sympathy,  and  in  many  instances  the  active 
co-operation  of  distinguished  Irish  writers.  Among  others, 
Mr.  Boyce  occasionally  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the 
Nation,  and  entered  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  noble 
scheme  of  intellectual  progress. 

His  opinion  was  one  day  solicited  by  the  writer  con- 
cerning Burke’s  belief,  as  expressed  in  the  last  letter  of 
that  illustrious  man  on  public  affairs,  on  the  necessity  of  a 
continuance  of  the  existing  relations  between  England  and 
Ireland.  The  following  is  the  passage  in  Burke  referred 
to: 

“My  poor  opinion  is  that  the  closest  connection  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  essential  to  the  well-being,  I 
had  almost  said  to  the  very  being,  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
For  that  purpose  I humbly  conceive  that  the  whole  of  the 
superior,  and  what  I should  call  imperial  politics,  ought 
to  have  its  residence  here  (in  England;)  and  that  Ireland, 
locally,  civilly  and  commercially  independent,  ought  polit- 
ically to  look  up  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  matters  of  peace 
or  of  war;  in  all  those  points  to  be  guided  by  her,  and  in 
a word  with  her  to  live  and  to  die.  At  bottom  Ireland 
has  no  other  choice;  I mean  no  other  rational  choice. 
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“I  think  indeed  that  Great  Britain  would  be  ruined  by 
the  separation  of  Ireland;  but  as  there  are  degrees  even 
in  ruin,  it  would  fall  the  most  heavily  on  Ireland.  By 
such  a separation  .Ireland  would  be  the  most  completely 
undone  country  in  the  world;  the  most  wretched,  the  most 
distracted,  and  in  the  end  the  most  desolate  part  of  tho 
habitable  globe,  (a.) 

* ‘I  could  expect  no  other  sentiments  from  an  English 
statesman,”  replied  Mr.  Boyce.  “The  policy  of  regula- 
ting the*  affairs  of  countries  adjacent  to  England  has  ever 
been  a cherished  one  in  the  cabinet  and  politics  of 
that  government.  Notwithstanding  the  high  authority 
you  have  read,  the  experience  of  history  proves  that  the 
propinquity  of  rival  powers  has  not  retarded  their  mate- 
rial interests,  nor  lessened  their  influence.  Witness  the 
case  of  Holland.  Louis  XIV.  availing  himself  of  the 
English  jealousy  towards  neighboring  States,  involved 
Charles  II.  in  a war  with  that  Republic;  but  both  parties 
came  out  of  the  contest  with  their  commercial  power  un- 
diminished. Since  the  treaty  of  Breda  tho  maritime 
strength  of  England  and  Holland  has  been  vastly  aug- 
mented, although  the  two  countries  are  merely  separated 
by  an  arm  of  the  ocean  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  breadth. 

“If  Providence,”  continued  Mr.  Boyce,  using  bold  but 
characteristic  language,  “intended  England  and  Ireland 
to  form  indissoluble  parts  of  a single  government,  why 
did  He  roll  the  Irish  Sea  as  a barrier  between  them? 
Holland  is  situated  at  no  greater  distance  from  England 
than  is  Ireland — France  lies  but  twenty-two  miles  from 
the  cliffs  of  Dover,  yet  Holland  and  France  have  not  im- 
peded the  march  of  British  power,  nor  experienced  a 
repressive  influence  from  its  neighborhood  to  themselves. 

(a.)  Burke's  Works , Vol.  ii.  p.  439. 
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“So  it  was  with  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Florence,  Genoa,  Piza  and  Venice,  found  the 
markets  of  the  world  ample  enough  to  support  them  all 
and  their  very  rivalries  stimulated  their  trade  and  com- 
merce into  wonderful  activity. 

“But  I am  inclined  to  think  that  moral  force  will  obtain 
the  ascendency  in  the  politics  of  Europe  before  the  end  of 
the  present  century.  Already  does  England  profess  an 
unwillingness  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  her  empire  by 
force  of  arms,  if  ever  certain  parts  of  her  possessions 
manifest  a disposition  to  sever  the  connection.  The  day 
may  come  in  your  life-time,  my  young  friend,  when 
Canada,  Australia  or  Hindostan,  or  all  of  them,  may 
erect  themselves  without  English  opposition,  into  separate 
and  independent  governments.  The  resistance  of  the 
American  Colonies,  and  the  Revolution,  taught  England 
the  lesson  of  forbearance,  and  what  Burke  himself  has 
finely  called  'the  ill-husbandry  of  injustice.*  Her  most 
distinguished  statesmen  were  firmly  persuaded  that  Eng- 
lish commerce  would  be  ruined,  should  the  Colonies  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  a distinct  government  Lord  Chat- 
ham fell  into  the  prevalent  delusion,  and  pictured  in  pa- 
thetic terms  the  overthrow  of  maritime  strength,  which 
would  follow  the  recognition  of  the  United  States — as  the 
disastrous  eclipse  of  British  supremacy. 

“There  is  no  paramount  necessity  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Irish  and  English  connection.  That  England  thinks 
so  is  the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  separation,  and 
as  long  as  Ireland  is  unable  to  makegood  her  indefeasible 
claims  to  freedom  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  her  neigh- 
bor, the  opinion  of  English  statesmen  will  be  regarded  by 
the  world  as  a sufficient  reason  for  the  continuance  of  that 
connection.  For  myself,  I have  never  seen  a higher 
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gument  in  favor  of  the  English  domination  than  the  plea 
of  present  expediency,  Education  and  enlightenment, 
with  as  many  arms  as  Briareus,  must  do  the  work  now. 
We  must  have  brains  as  well  as  muscle.” 

The  writer  remembers  this  conversation  very  distinctly. 
Mr.  Boyce  did  not  restrict  his  observations  to  a general 
consideration  of  the  subject,  but  on  many  occasions  would 
enter  into  a minute  enumeration  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a successful  revolution  by  the  agency  of  the  sword. 
He  took  a broad  philosophical  view  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  illustrated  his  opinions  by  reference  to  kindred  exam- 
ples throughout  ancient  and  modern  history.  He  never 
failed  to  illuminate  the  subject  with  special  felicity  whenever 
it  was  introduced,  either  in  the  unreserve  of  private  con- 
versation, or  the  more  deliberate  utterances  of  the  lecture- 
stand. 

Mr.  Boyce  frequently  corresponded  with  many  of  the 
eminent  literary  characters  of  the  age;  among  others  with 
Smith  O’Brien,  McGee,  Dickens,  Lever  and  Eugene  Sue, 
though  in  regard  to  the  last  named  individual,  he  strongly 
condemned  the  pernicious  tendency  of  his  works.  His 
first  lecture  was  on  the  character  and  works  of  his  friend 
Charles  Dickens.  Those  who  heard  him  most  frequently, 
and  who  were  capable  to  judge,  pronounced  his  greatest  lec- 
tures those  on  “Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,”  “Queen  Elizabeth,” 
and  “Sir  Thomas  More.”  A former  co-laborer  in  the 
ministry,  Rev.  P.  T.  O’Reilly,  speaks  of  one  of  his  pub- 
lished lectures,  entitled,  “The  influence  of  Catholicity  on 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,”  as  “a  master-piece  of  composition, 
and  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  metaphysical  acumen 
with  which  its  author  was  gifted.”  His  last  lecture  was  on 
Henry  Grattan.  A short  time  before  its  delivery,  he  was 
invited  to  lecture  at  the  Melodeon  in  Boston,  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  poor  Catholic  children  of  that  city.  He  accepted 
the  invitation.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  on  this  occasion,  and  still  retains  some  recollection  of 
the  lecture.  His  subject  was  “The  Irish  Exile,  his  present 
and  antecedents.” 

After  a few  introductory  remarks,  he  adverted  to  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  which  extends  the  right  of 
citizenship  to  foreigners.  He  claimed  nothing  more  for  the 
Irish  exile  than  the  law  bestowed;  but  while  arrogating  no 
privileges,  he  would  brook  no  proscription  of  one  class,  or 
favor  to  another.  In  return  for  that  strict  adherence  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  which  was  binding  on  all 
parties  alike,  he  would  point  to  the  record,  to  use  an  Amer- 
ican expression,  and  challenge  the  enemy  of  the  Irish- 
born  citizen  to  show  in  What  he  had  been  wanting  to  the 
government  of  his  adoption.  At  the  ports  of  the  large 
cities  was  constantly  to  be  seen  the  refugee  from  the 
gabaonite  bondage  of  the  old  world.  “True,”  said  Mr. 
Boyce,  “he  comes  amongst  us  with  an  old  hat  which 
has  long  ago  lost  its  nap,  and  a dingy  coat  thread- 
bare with  age;  he  comes  with  none  of  the  polish  of  the 
schools,  or  the  culture  of  the  fine  gentleman;  although  this 
poor  outcast  might  tell  you  of  a day  when  princes  and  gen- 
tlemen flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  the  schools  of 
wisdom  and  philosophy  which  flourished  alone  in  Ireland. 
No,  he  was  not  a gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  American 
gentility  condemned  him. 

“But  some  worthy  old  gentleman  from  the  Green  Moun- 
tains would  say,  ‘we  have  done  every  thing  in  our  power 
for  him;  we  have  built  poor  houses  and  hospitals  for  him, 
and  what  more  can  we  do  V Sundry  pious  ones  would 
give  him  a Bible  and  bid  him  abjure  popery  ‘and  all  such 
superstitious  practices’  as  behind  the  spirit  and  enlighten- 
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ment  of  the  age.  But  to  the  Irishman,”  continued  Mr. 
Boyce,  ‘ ‘the  Bible  is  a sacred  book.  In  the  days  of  feudal 
darkness  the  inspired  volume  was  preserved  with  vestal 
vigilance  in  the  Monasteries. and  Abbeys,  and  transmitted 
to  us  by  the  unchangeable  Church  to  which  he  belongs. 
Great  Kings  and  illustrious  Queens,  holy  Monks  and  Con- 
fessors have  offered  up  their  lives  on  the  scaffold  and  the 
block  on  account  of  their  devotion  to  that  volume.  To 
him,  therefore,  it  is  sacred.  He  would  not  presume  (as 
the  children  at  the  Public  Schools  are  deemed  able  to  do,) 
to  read  and  interpret  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  his  unaided 
intellect.  There  is  a Church  to  interpret  it,  whose  authority 
is  infallible,  and  Theologians  whose  lives  are  dedicated 
to  its  exposition;  to  these  he  defers,  and  not  to  the  igno- 
rance of  his  own  mind.  He  will  not,  therefore,  take  your 
Bible,  which  for  fear  of  contamination  from  his  vile  person 
you  offer  him  on  the  end  of  a pitchfork ! He  has  braved 
the  tempest  and  the  wave  in  quest  of  an  asylum  from  Bible 
persecution  and  sectarian  bigotry,  and  he  is  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  encounter  with  your  nasal  twang  and  Phari- 
saical hebraisms. 

“The  Irishman  in  coming  to  America,  a land  he  loves 
and  would  die  for,  asks  for  nothing  but  fair  play.  If  among 
the  various  elements  of  the  American  social  body,  which 
are  fast  being  moulded  into  a new  type  of  civilization,  the 
Irish  character  be  allowed  development  under  the  influ- 
ence of  free  institutions,  he  will  be  found  to  possess  some- 
thing more  than  the  sinewy  arm  and  brawny  fist  for  which 
you  deride  him;  he  will  prove,  (for  he  is  the  offspring  of  a 
race  of  intellectual  giants,)  that  he  has  also  a head  and  a 
heart,  and  he  will  contribute  his  full  share  to  the  solid 
edifice  of  your  national  greatness.” 
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Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  Irishman  at  the 
present  day.  the  lecturer  invited  his  audience  to  examine 
with  him  the  Irishman’s  antecedents — invited  them  to 
emerge  from  the  gloom  of  night  to  a full  blaze  of  meridian 
splendor.  Burke,  whose  imperial  genius  laid  all  nature 
under  contribution,  and  whose  name  will  go  sounding 
down  the  ages  as  the  philosopher  and  statesman  of  the  18th 
century — who  was  Burke?  Sheridan,  of  whose  speech 
on  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hasting,  Pitt  said  “that 
an  abler  one  was  perhaps  never  delivered;”  and  which  Fox 
and  Windham  the  two  severest  Judges  in  England,  many 
years  after  it  was  made,  not  only  pronounced  “the  best 
speech  ever  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  greatest 
that  had  been  delivered  within  the  memory  of  man,” 
who  was  Sheridan?  Here  the  lecturer  quoted  the  lines 
in  which  Byron  celebrates  this  and  Sheridan’s  succeeding 
speech  on  the  charge  relating  to  the  Begums  of  Oude; 


“When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan 
Arose  to  Heaven,  in  her  appeal  from  man, 

His  was  the  thunder,  His  the  avenging  rod — 

The  wrath — the  delegated  voice  of  God ! 

Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips,  and  blazed. 
Till  vanquished  Senates  trembled  as  they  praised." 

The  lecturer  spoke  in  eloquent  terms  of  Goldsmith, 
“Sweet  Auburn’s”  inimitable  poet;  of  the  splendid  Grat- 
tan and  brilliant  Curran;  of  O’Connell  the  fearless 
leader  of  the  people;  of  O’Neil,  Sarsfield  and  O’Brien — 
and  he  asked  his  audience  if  there  were  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  such  an  ancestry. 

Mr.  Boyce  concluded  this  interesting  lecture  with  some 
remarks  on  the  poetry  of  Moore,  for  whose  works  Byron 
promised  immortality,  a tribute  from  the  lord  of  the  sub- 
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lime  to  the  lord  of  the  beautiful,  and  posterity  confirms 
his  judgment.  As  a writer  of  songs  Moore  probably  never 
had  an  equal.  He  who  wishes  to  behold  Ireland  as  she 
has  been,  said  he,  need  only  peruse  the  glowing  and  plain- 
tive melodies  of  Tom  Moore.  Mr.  Boyce  labored  under 
great  indisposition  at  the  time  of  this  lecture,  and  would 
have  gladly  declined  to  appear,  but  for  the  disappointment  it 
would  have  caused  to  a large  and  intelligent  audience.  The 
desultory  sketch  of  the  lecture,  which  the  writer  has  here 
given,  will  afford  an  idea,  though  a faint  one  indeed,  of  its 
great  merit. 

In  the  relations  of  private  life  our  author  was  seen  to 
the  best  advantage.  He  had  his  faults  it  is  true — who 
among  men  has  not?  but  they  were  faults  in  which  there 
was  no  mixture  of  hypocrisy,  deceit,  or  pride;  they  might 
and  perhaps  did  tarnish  the  lustre  of  his  talents,  and  cir- 
cumscribe the  field  of  his  influence,  but  they  never  extin- 
guished the  fire  of  great  virtues  in  his  heart.  Never  did 
the  mendicant  leave  his  door  hungry.  He  would  divert 
to  charitable  purposes  the  means  necessary  for  his  own 
support.  The  character  of  Jerry  Guirkie,  in  Mary  Lee,  or 
the  Yankee  in  Ireland,  his  last  story,  is  in  some  respects 
an  admirable,  though,  of  course,  unintentional  portraiture 
of  himself.  Riding  one  day  from  Clinton  to  Worcester, 
Mr.  Boyce  passed  a poor  man  on  the  road,  whose  thin  coat 
afforded  but  slight  protection  against  the  rigors  of  the  sea- 
son. Mr.  Boyce  was  wearing  a fine  new  overcoat.  He 
stopped  the  carriage,  took  off  his  overcoat,  and  with  the 
remark,  “you  have  more  need  of  this  coat  than  I,”  he 
gave  it  to  the  poor  man.  “But  you’ll  want  it  again  when 
you  get  to  town;”  said  the  grateful  son  of  want,  “where 
shall  I bring  it?”  “Keep  it,”  said  Mr.  Boyce,  and  pro- 
oeeded  on  his  way* 
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His  house-keeper,  who  maintained  a regular  watch  over 
his  clothing,  lest  it  should  mysteriously  disappear,  as  it  most 
frequently  did  when  the  good  woman’s  back  was  turned, 
asked  Mr.  Boyce  about  his  overcoat,  but  could  get  no  sat- 
isfactory explanation  concerning  its  disappearance.  The 
man  afterwards  learned  who  had  been  his  benefactor,  and 
the  story  reached  the  ears  of  the  writer  through  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter, the  house-keeper  referred  to.  There  are  hundreds  of 
examples  of  Mr.  Boyce’s  large-hearted  charity,  known  to 
the  writer  as  well  as  to  his  numerous  friends  in  Worcester; 
but  the  one  just  mentioned  sufficiently  illustrates  his  be- 
nevolent character.  The  circumstances  in  which  his  gene- 
rosity was  displayed  are  so  numerous  and  extraordinary, 
that  unless  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  recipients  of 
his  favors,  and  of  the  inmates  of  his  house  and  his  acquaint- 
ances, established  their  authenticity,  their  recital  would 
only  provoke  a smile  of  incredulity,  and  they  would  seem 
but  the  wildest  staple  of  romance.  No  matter  what  the 
appeal,  he  forgot  the  severity  of  the  casuist  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  good  nature—*  ‘his  pity  gave  e’er  charity  began.” 
The  revenue  from  his  books,  his  lectures,  and  in  the  way 
of  “literary  windfalls,”  as  he  facetiously  styled  the  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  occasional  essays,  superadded  to 
constant  presents  from  a large  circle  of  warm  admirers, 
and  the  receipts  of  his  Parish,  perhaps  the  richest  In  the 
Diocese  of  Boston,  all  combined  to  make  up  an  income  of 
very  considerable  magnitude.  Mr.  Boyce  once  remarked 
to  the  writer,  “had  I saved  the  money  which  has  passed 
through  my  hands,  I might  have  a bank  account  to-day, 
of  a hundred  thousand  dollars.”  The  luxury  of  alleviating 
misery  always  kept  him  poor,  and  at  his  death  his  affairs 
were  found  to  be  involved  in  serious  and  embarrassing 
complications* 
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His  literary  taste  was  refined  and  cultivated.  Walter 
Scott  was  bis  favorite  writer  of  fiction.  Goldsmith  was 
another  object  of  his  admiration.  He  never  tired  of  the 
Deserted  Village*  His  face  would  be  wreathed  in  smiles 
whenever  he  perused  it. 

Mr.  Boyce  was  quite  conversant  with  the  peculiar  dia- 
lect of  Scotland.  He  wonld  spend  many  hours  over  tho 
vigorous  and  admirable  measures  of  Burns.  His  High 
land  Mary,  Bruce’s  Address,  the  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night, 
Tam  O’Shanter  and  the  Lament  of  Mary  Stuart  were  his 
favorite  pieces.  Mr.  Boyce’s  elocution  was  very  agreeable; 
the  writer  has  heard  him  render  these  poems  in  a very  happy 
manner. 

But  Byron  was  his  favorite  poet.  Like  Charles  Lamb, 
he  admired  the  apostrophe  to  Mount  Parnassus  in  Childe 
Harold,  but  unlike  Lamb  his  admiration  did  not  stop 
there.  He  thought  Childe  Harold  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
positions of  the  mystery  of  life  that  ever  emanated  from  a 
profane  pen.  Considered  strictly  as  a poet,  he  regarded 
Byron  as  the  first  of  English  bards.  “He  was  born,” 
he  would  say,  “like  Pindar,  with  the  bees  in  his  mouth.” 
The  writer  can  never  forget  the  effect  produced  on  his 
mind  by  hearing  Mr.  Boyce  once  read  the  Midnight  Scene 
in  the  Siege  of  Corinth,  beginning — 

“ ’Tis  midnight:  on  the  mountain’s  brown 
The  cold  round  moon  shines  deeply  down; 

Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 

Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright; 

Whoever  gazed  upon  them  shining. 

And  turned  to  earth  without  repining; 

Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away,  * 

AnA  mis  with  their  eternal  r*y7" 
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After  concluding  the  description  of  the  lean  dogs  holding 
their  carnival  over  the  dead,  Mr.  Boyce  remarked,  “this 
is  truly  a terrific  picture,  and  drawn  with  great  power.” 
The  readers  of  Byron  will  doubtless  concur  in  the  opinion. 

Our  author  seldom  quoted,  notwithstanding  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  wi:h  the  best  writers.  He  was  once 
consulted  by  a friend  as  to  the  preference  for  a young 
man  entering  on  the  study  of  law,  between  a course  of 
lectures  at  Harvard  University,  and  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  a law  office  in  New  York.  The  Subjoined  extract 
from  his  letter  in  reply  to  his  friend’s  enquiry,  may  afford 
useful  suggestions  to  young  men  on  the  subject  of  profes- 
sional education. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  June  18th,  1860. 

My  Dear  Old  Friend: 

Don’t  you  fancy  its  now  nearly  time  I should  write 

you  a line  or  two  respecting ? Weil,  without 

further  apology,  I have  made  enquiries  at  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  consulted  some  eminent  lawyers  here  besides, 
and  have  at  last  settled  down  into  the  conviction  that 

New  York  is  the  place,  if  — : intends  to  become  a 

democratic  lawyer,  or  more  properly  speaking,  a lawyer 
with  a democratic  patronage.  He  will  be  necessarily,  if 
not  already,  a democrat.  In  your  latitude,  and  espe- 
cially under  your  direction,  he  could  not  be  anything  else. 
Your  New  York  friends  are  all  democrats,  and  many  of 
them  influential  Harvard,  to  be  sure,  has  a great 
name,  and  has  turned  out  many  eminent  men;  but  the 
majority  of  them  have  been  of  a literary  rather  than  of  a 
forensic  stamp.  In  debate  they  have  always  been  and 
still  are  far  behind  the  lawyers  of  the  New  York  school. 

, too,  is  a young  man,  if  I don’t  mistake,  rather 

too  impulsive  and  enthusiastic  for  so  tame  and  repressive 
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a place  as  Harvard.  In  New  York,  bis  mind,  in  this 
respect,  will  have  more  chances  to  develop  itself,  and  the 
natural  bent  of  his  inclination  an  easier  and  clearer  field. 
Besides  I don’t  believe,  with  the  Harvard  men,  that  t 
young  man  can  never  amount  to  anything  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, if  he  don’t  start  as  a cautious  pains-taking  clas- 
sical speaker . Classical  speakers  are  generally  senten- 
tious, stinted,  always  tame,  and  seldom  popular.  In  de- 
bate they  are  never  ready,  and  of  course  never  effective. 

If,  however, prefer  eloquent  scholarship  and  high 

legal  acquirements  with  New  England  coolness  and  suavity 
of  manner  blended  together,  to  the  force  and  influence  of 
an  able,  brusque,  ready  debater,  then  let  him  by  all  means 
come  to  Harvard.  Such  are  my  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

If  he  choose  the  latter  he  shall  not  want  for  friends  at 
Boston  to  make  his  stay  agreeable.” 

Another  extract  from  this  letter  is  here  annexed,  as  it 
will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  humor  and  pungency 
with  which  our  author  wrote. 

“I  am  almost  ashamed  to  enquire  for  the  family  after 
so  long  a delay.  But  if  I am  not  so  prompt  as  I should 
be,  my  old  crony  surely  will  not.  be  the  one  to  blame 
me.  How  often  have  I put  off  my  lessons  at  my  dear 
H ’s  suggestion,  eh? 

“Old  blind  Polly  Henderson,  of  Bally  weal,  who  sold 
us  the  villainous  cigars,  the  day  we  made  that  celebrated 
trip  down  the  bay,  and  boarded  the  East  Indiaman,  is 
dead.  So  I’m  informed  by  a scamp  of  the  Pilkington’s, 
from  Donegal,  who  came  to  me  a month  ago  homeless  and 
breechless,  and  who,  when  I took  him  in  and  clothed  him 
from  head  to  foot,  got  on  a spree,  broke  a policeman’s 
head,  and  is  now  laid  up  in  lavender  in  the  County  House. 
I mention  Polly’s  death  to  appease  you  if  you  happen  to 
be  put  out  with  me  for  my  neglect. 
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“Diop  me  a magnanimous  line,  and  say  how  the  family 
is,  and  particularly  your  good  and  excellent  wife.  * * * 
Don’t  imagine  for  a moment  that  I have  forgotten  the  in- 
vitation to  stay  with  you  when  I next  visit  your  city. 
Will  you  also  tell  me  what’s  to  become  of  you  in  the  event 
of  a Republican  President?  Till  then, 

Believe  me,  dear  friend  H— , 

Most  devoutly  yours, 

J.  Boyce. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  National  Democratic 
Quarterly  Review  of  1860,  appeared  an  article  entitled, 
“Northern  Notes  from  a Southern  Sketch-Book,”  in 
which  a brief  notice  is  given  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Boyce. 

“Among  others,”  says  the  writer  of  the  article,  “dis- 
tinguished in  the  world  of  letters,  whom  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  while  in  Massachusetts,  the  Rev. 
John  Boyce,  D.  D.,  deserves  particular  mention.  ‘Paul 
Peppergrass,’  his  facetious  nom  de  plume  t is  favorably 
known  on  both  sides  the  waters.  The  name  thus  adven- 
titiously selected  has  acquired  a distinction,  enviable  as  it 
is  justly  merited. 

“Shandy  McGuire,”  his  first  production,  placed  Dr. 
Boyce  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  the  department  of  lit- 
erature to  which  his  book  belonged.  It  was  most  favora- 
bly received  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  London 
press  (a  thing  of  rare  occurrence,)  were  almost  unan- 
imous in  their  commendation,  and  even  recommended  it 
to  the  perusal  of  statesmen  as  containing  sound  lessons  of 
political  wisdom. 

“Of  all  others  the  Dublin  Review  was  most  lavish  in 
its  praise  of  Shandy  McGuire.  After  running  through 
several  editions  it  was  dramatized,  and  produced  with 
great  success  on  the  London  boards,  and  elsewhere  in  Ku- 
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rope.  Barney  Williams,  our  own  popular  oomedian,  in 
the  character  of  Shandy  McGuire,  has  frequently  de- 
lighted American  audiences.  The  book  has  been  twice 
translated  into  German.  ‘Shandy  McGuire’  was  followed 
by  ‘The  Spaewife,  or  the  Queen’s  Secret,’  and  ‘Mary 
Lee,  or  the  Yankee  in  Ireland.’  Very  few  authors  who 
have  succeeded  so  entirely  in  a maiden  effort,  are  equal  to 
the  task  of  retaining  the  first  blush  of  popular  praise  in  a 
second  or  third  production;  but  to  say  that  the  author  only 
sustained  the  reputation  acquired  through  ‘Shandy 
McGuire,’  in  his  subsequent  works,  would  be  doing  Dr. 
Boyce  but  little  justice.  They  have  unquestionably 
placed  him  among  the  first  novelists  of  the  age.  The 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Boyce,  and  an  unmistakable  evidence 
of  genius,  is  his  admirable  delineation  of  character. 
Shandy  McGuire,  the  hero  of  his  first  story;  Sir  Roger 
O’Brien,  in  the  Spaewife;  and  Lanty  Hanlon,  in  Mary 
Lee,  are  drawn  with  a masterly  hand,  and  are  esteemed 
by  critics  as  equal  to  Gerald  Griffin’s  best  efforts. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Boyce,  after  having  so  hap- 
pily pictured  English  and  Irish  character,  will  devote 
himself  to  an  American  subject,  and  enrich  our  literature 
with  a national  story.  How  many  a prolific  theme  lies 
buried  in  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Revolution,  which  to 
the  racy  pen  of  Paul  Peppergrass  would  afford  inexhausti- 
ble material  for  a great  historical  novel.”  (a.) 

Shandy  McGuire,  it  is  the  writer’s  belief,  was  given  to 
the  public  in  1848.  Mr.  Boyce  once  related  to  the  writer 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  induced  to  undertake 
this  work.  A friend  and  fellow  countryman  was  publish- 
ing a periodical  in  Boston,  and  requested  him  to  contribute 
something  to  its  pages.  During  his  leisure  hours  he 

(a)  Hat.  Dm.  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  i.  p.  363, 
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betook  himself  to  writing  a short  story  illustrative  of  Irish 
fife  After  sending  his  friend  two  or  threo  papers  on  the 
subject,  he  was  about  to  draw  the  story  to  a close,  when 
the  numbers  that  had  been  published  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, and  were  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Boston.  He  inquired 
the  name  of  the  author,  wrote  him  a letter,  declaring  that 
he  had  never  in  his  life  derived  greater  pleasure  from  a 
work  of  romance  than  their  perusal  afforded  him,  and 
urged  him  to  enlarge  the  plot  and  continue  the  story. 

Mr.  Boyce,  surprised  at  the  flattering  success  of  his 
fugitive  pencilings,  was  finally  induced  by  his  friend, 
Bishop  Fenwick,  to  write  that  popular  and  splendid  work, 
Shandy  MoGuire,  or  Tricks  upon  Travelers.  Among 
the  American  notices  of  the  book,  appeared  one  from  Dr. 
Brownson,  in  his  Quarterly  Review,  in  which  the  highest 
eulogium  was  pronounced  upon  the  author,  and  the  book 
itself  lavishly  extolled.  The  rank  assigned  Mr.  Boyce  by 
Dr.  Brownson  was  above  Moore,  Griffin,  or  any  of  the 
Irish  writers  who  have  latterly  illustrated  their  country  in 
romance  and  song. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Boyce’s  work  helped  to  bring  about  a much  more  favora- 
ble temper  in  the  councils  of  the  English  government  con- 
cerning this  grinding  and  shameless  system  of  helotism. 
The  English  reviews  and  newspapers  of  the  liberal  party 
gave  Shandy  McGuire  the  warmest  reception,  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  perusal  of  the  stiff-necked  statesmen  who 
mismanaged  Ireland. 

Mr.  Boyce’s  second  work  was  “The  Spaewife,  or  the 
Queen’s  Secret.”  This  book  is  an  historical  story  of  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a new  edition  of  which,  the 
present  sketch  is  published.  The  intimacy  between  the 
Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Leicester  forms  part  of  the  argu- 
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mcnt,  and  a very  graphic  delineation  of  the  manners  of  the 
times  characterizes  the  whole  story. 

The  stately  language  of  royalty,  the  vapid  harangues  of 
roistering  vulgarity,  the  softer  accents  of  sentiment,  the 
idiomatic  tongue  of  the  cultivated  English  gentleman,  as 
well  as  the  Scotch  Dialect  of  the  Spaewife  herself,  and  the 
gallant  speech  and  grand  old  brogue  which  declare  the  Irish 
^£night  and  peasant,  are  all  most  agreeably  and  inge- 
niously interspersed  with  each  other  throughout  the  pages 
of  this  interesting  story.  Alice  Wentworth  is  a beautiful 
character,  and  Sir  Roger  O’Brien  as  dashing  a hero  as 
ever  graced  romance.  The  writer  could  quote  numerous 
passages  in  every  part  of  the  work,  in  illustration  of 
the  high  merits  of  The  Spaewife.  As  the  story  is  before 
the  reader,  that  task  is  supererogatory.  One  thing  farther 
in  regard  to  this  story.  Though  many  thousand  copies  of 
the  Spaewife  have  hitherto  been  sold,  thereby  exhausting 
the  first  and  rendering  a second  edition  necessary,  the 
writer  is  well  persuaded  that  final  criticism  has  not  yet 
assigned  to  the  work  its  appropriate  position  in  the  depart- 
ment of  literature.  A lofty  critic  refused  his  imprimatur 
to  the  Spaewife  on  its  original  publication.  It  has  outlived 
the  censures  of  this  very  able,  though  erratic  gentleman, 
and  the  publishers  apprehend  that  the  present  new  edition 
will  not  satisfy  the  existing  demand. 

The  last  story  of  our  author  requires  no  special  notice 
.n  the  present  connection.  The  sparkling  wit  and  humor, 
intimate  knowledge  which  the  writer  displays  of  the  pea- 
santry of  his  native  land:  the  pathos  which  bursts  forth 
spontaneously  as  from  a heart  overflowing  with  the  kindliest 
sentiments  of  humanity,  and  the  trenchant  description  of 
the  enterprising  Yankee;  are  some  of  the  qualities  of  the 
book  which  must  always  recommend  “Mary  Lee,  or  the 
Yankee  in  Ireland”  to  popular  favor. 
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To  the  Publisher.  Dear  Sir:  It's  with  grief  and 
shame  Tm  compelled  to  announce  to  you  that  the  preface  you 
had  so  earnestly  requested , and  I so  carefully  written,  was 
maliciously  destroyed  last  night  by  the  only  male  relative  I 
have  in  the  world , Tobias  Drippindale , Esq,;  and  for  no 
imaginable  reason  whatever , save  that  he  thought  himself  en- 
titled to  gratify  his  ill  humor  and  envious  little  soul  at  my 
expense , because , forsooth,  he  sends  me  the  reviews  second 
hand,  and  pays  two  and  sixpence  a week  for  the  attic, 

I had  just  mended  the  fire  in  the  old  grate,  and  sat  down 
before  my  desk  to  add  the  last  sentence  to  the  preface  for  the 
“ Spaewife,”  when  the  door  opened  without  leave  or  liberty , 
and,  to  my  inexpressible  vexation,  in  walked  the  stoop-shoul- 
dered, snarling  old  bookworm,  in  his  high-waisted,  drab  sur - 
tout,  and  little  yellow  gaiters.  Nodding  over  at  me  in  the 
slightest  manner  possible,  he  deposited  his  ivory-headed  cane 
in  the  comer,  as  usual,  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  leathern  arm  chair  before  the  fire, 

* Well,  nephew”  said  he  at  length,  tapping  his  silver  snuff 
box  on  the  lid,  and  glancing  sidewise  at  the  desk,  “ scribbling 
still,  I see,” 

“ Not  much  — nothing  of  any  consequence”  I replied, 

“ Humph  ! ” said  he,  pausing  for  a moment,  and  looking 
at  the  snuff  between  Ms  fingers ; “ no  doubt  — something  like 
the  ‘ Spaewife,*  I suppose,” 

“ You've  read  the  numbers,  then”  said  I,  beginning  to  feel 
a little  uneasy, 

" Yes,”  he  replied,  drawing  back  his  lips  rather  inauspU 
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ciously  ; “ I tried  to  get  through  it  at  the  publisher's  request, 
poor  man  ; he  seemed  anxious  I should  read  it.** 

“ Well,  sir.** 

“ Well,**  said  he  ; “ 1 have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  its 
a very  crude  production  — a very  poor  affair  indeed ; and 
would  do  little  credit  to  a schoolboy  of  sixteen.** 

“ Cold  comfort,**  muttered  I,  “ after  all  my  trouble.** 

“ Nonsense  / ” he  ejaculated,  pitching  the  old  cat  pettishly 
off  his  knee,  ( albeit  she  was  the  only  inmate  of  the  house  he 
ever  made  the  least  freedom  with,)  “ nonsense  / if  you  must 
write,  why  don't  you  try  some  trifling  thing,  — something  you 
can  manage , — an  olla  podrida,  like  Shandy  M*  Guire,  for 
instance  ; I assure  you,  my  dear  fellow,  you  have  no  genius 
for  any  thing  else  in  the  wide  world.** 

“ Listen  to  me,  uncle  Drippindale,**  said  I tartly,  for  I felt 
cut  to  the  very  root  of  my  vanity  ; “ did  you  ever  in  all  your 
life  give  any  body  credit  for  any  thing  ? ** 

“ 0,  fiddlesticks  ! — pray  what  business  had  you  to  expose 
Elizabeth  in  that  style,  eh  ? what  good  purpose  could  you  serve 
by  it  ? tell  me  that.** 

“ Why,  I intended”  said  I,  “ to  make  her  character  the 
principal  ground  of  my  vindication  of  Mary  Stuart  in 
another  story,  designed  to  form  a sequel  to  the  Spaewife.** 

“ Another  ! **  he  exclaimed  ; “ humph  ! good  — excellent. 
Ha,  ha  ! another,  indeed  ; so  you* re  resolved  to  write  another . 
Upon  my  word  and  honor,  that's  very  clever.** 

“Certainly,”  I replied,  “ that  was  my  intention,  if  the  pub* 
tic  don't  absolutely  forbid  it.” 

“So  you! re  resolved  to  enter  the  lists  as  the  redoubtable 
champion  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  break  a lance  with 
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Hume,  Robertson , and  the  rest  of  that  ilk  ; of  course , why  not  ? 
By  the  by,  Paul,  you9 re  growing  a mighty  courageous  youth99 
“ Very  little  encouragement  I may  expect  from  you , uncle, 
thafs pretty  certain99 

“ But  of  the  Spaewife 99  said  he,  returning  to  the  sore  spot 
like  a gad-fly,  and  fixing  Jiis  little  green  eyes  on  his  yellow 
gaiters  most  provokingly,  “ may  I presume  to  talce  the  liberty 
of  asking  how  you  came  by  the  secret  of  the  child99 
“ That  note  in  Lingard f said  I,  “ of  course99 
“ Lingard!  my  dear  fellow,  Lingard  never  said  a word 
about  it  in  his  life 99 

“ Excuse  me,  uncle,  you  mistake,99  said  I,  handing  him  the 
book,  and  pointing  to  the  passage . \_See  note  on  p.  6.] 

“ Well,  upon  my  word,  that9s  strange"  said  he,  drawing  out 
his  spectacles  from  the  tin  case,  and  wiping  them,  as  usual, 
with  the  tail  of  his  coat . Whilst  the  old  man  carefully  pe- 
rused the  note,  holding  the  book  out  at  arm9s  length,  and  draw - 
ing  down  his  dark-gray  eyebrows  in  evident  vexation,  I could 
not  help,  for  the  life  of  me,  chuckling  at  his  chagrin,  in  re - 
venge  for  his  bitter  sarcasm. 

“ Well,  uncle,"  said  I,  when  he  had  read  it  through,  “ what 
think  you  now  ? " 

“ Don9 1 believe  a word  of  it"  he  replied ,*  “ not  a syllable?* 

“ And  why  not  ? is  it  so  very  improbable  f 99 
“ Not  at  all ; but  there9 s no  proof no  accredited  docu* 
mentary  evidence  of  the  fact ; why  ifs  but  a mere  statement 
on  hearsay 

“ O,  folly,*9  said  I;  “had the  historians  of  those  times  only 
half  as  much  against  Mary  Stuart,  they  had  called  it  true  as 
fotpeh  At  att  events  ” I continued,  M it  affords  tome  four* 
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dation  for  the  plot ; and  besides , nobody  will  venture  to  charge 
me  with  vilifying  her  reputation , I suppose.” 

“ Certainly  not;  but  its  a mean  advantage , nevertheless . 
What ! to  charge  her  with  such  a crime  on  the  authority  of  a 
paltry  note  ; and  then,  when  it  happens  to  be  questioned , to 
fall  bach  on  her  depravity  of  character  for  presumptive  evi- 
dence ! 0 Pauly  Paul”  said  hey  shaking  his  heady  u I did 

expect  to  find  a little  more  honor  in  my  nephew  .” 

“Pm  sorry , sir,  you9 re  so  much  disappointed ” said  Iy 
drumming  with  my  nails  on  the  arm  of  the  chair y and  feeling 
my  equanimity  not  a little  disturbed. 

“ And  moreover y”  said  hey  “ the  book's  not  at  all  edifying  — 
indeed , it's  hardly  moral.” 

“ It's  neither  religious  nor  controversial,  I admit”  said  I, 
— “ and  Pm  not  sorry  for  ity  either,  uncle  Drippindale,  for  1 
think,  in  all  conscience , we've  had  enough  of  that  class,  — but 
just  what  I intended  it  to  be  — a plain,  simple  story,  for 
plain,  simple  people,  not  in  the  least  dangerous  to  faith  or 
morals.  That's  precisely  what  it  is,  make  what  you  like 
of  it” 

“ And  then,”  said  he,  still  persevering  in  a most  heartless 
manner,  without  the  slightest  attention  to  a word  I uttered  in 
my  defence , — w then  the  thing's  so  full  of  blunders  — blun- 
ders all  over  it  of  one  kind  or  other  — printers'  blunders,  en- 
gravers' blunders,  authors  blunders,  and  all  kinds  of  blun- 
ders  ” 

“ Confound  it ! " I exclaimed,  at  last  starting  up  and 
pacing  the  room  ; “ this  is  intolerable.  I almost  wish  I never 
had  written  a word  of  it.  Its  outrageous,*'  said  I,  kicking  the 
cat  off  the  hearth^  just  because  she  looked  happy  and  contented « 
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M Good  Heavens ! that  some  can  take  pleasure  in  making 
others  miserable” 

“ And  you! re  to  have  a preface , too , are  you  not  f ” 

“ Certainly” 

“ A very  absurd  custom  ; no  one  ever  reads  a preface” 

“ In  the  instance  of  the  Spaeunfe,”  said  I,  “ one  would  sup- 
pose it  very  convenient , in  order  thereby  to  anticipate  the 
newspaper  criticisms  on  its  faults  and  blunders” 

u Not  the  least  use  in  the  world  ',”  he  replied  ; “ they'll  kill  the 
book  dead , whether  or  not . Have  you  written  the  preface  yet  f ” 
“ Almost”  said  I;  " there , its  on  the  desk ; read  it  if  you 
like — perhaps  you  may  discover  some  blunders  in  it  also” 
The  old  man  moved  over  to  my  chair , took  up  the  paper,  and 
then  drew  down  his  green  spectacles  from  his  forehead . 
Knowing  it  would  take  him  some  time  to  decipher  my  cramp 
penmanship , 1 left  the  room  in  high  dudgeon , and  went  out  to 
make  a short  visit  to  a friend , inwardly  cursing  my  fate , as  I 
hurried  along , ever  to  have  engaged  in  such  an  affair.  When 
I returned,  some  twenty  minutes  after , with  the  fixed  resolu- 
tion of  repudiating  my  uncle,  and  all  claims  on  his  bounty  in 
future,  to  my  utter  surprise  and  confusion,  the  room  was 
empty,  and  the  preface  gone.  I rang  the  bell  instantly. 

u Where's  Mr.  Drippindale  f ” said  I,  collaring  the  old 
porter  as  he  toddled  up  to  the  room  door. 

* u Gone,  sir,”  he  replied,  staring  at  me  in  amazement; 
“ what's  the  matter,  sir  ? ” 

uNone  of  your  business  ! ” said  I.  “ Did  he  leave  a message  f ” 
“No,  sir,  fcept  that  he  burnt  the  paper,  and  said  as  how  it 
was  all  nonsense  ” 

^ What/  burnt  it  l ” I exclaimed* 
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“ Yes,  sir , and  laughed  in  his  uncled  old  way  as  he  pitched 
it  in  the  grate 

“ Very  well  ” me?  /;  “ you  ?nay  </o.” 

£weA  arc  Me  facts.  It  is  now  too  late , Aarf  / eren  Me  in- 
clination , to  Aegrt'n  another  preface  ; in  truth , / Aarf  ecf  iwy 
Aearf  co  mneA  on  Me  one  Pve  lost , Ma/  / verily  believe  I never 
again  can  summon  courage  to  write  another . 

Yours,  very  faithfully , 

/MJ7Z  PEPPER  GRASS,  Esq. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  SECRET. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Hampton  Court,  during  the  early  part  of  Rjza* 
beth’s  reign,  was  a busy,  bustling  place.  Never 
before  or  since  her  accession  has  the  history  of 
England  presented  such  a crowd  of  ambassadors, 
suitors,  petitioners,  poets,  painters,  and  court  depend* 
ants  generally,  as  then  swarmed  round  the  person  of 
the  sovereign.  Hardly  was  she  seated  on  the  throne, 
when  nearly  every  royal  house  in  Europe  sent  forth 
a suitor  for  her  hand,  or  an  envoy  to  negotiate  a 
matrimonial  alliance.  Sweden,  Spain,  France,  and 
many  of  the  ducal  sovereignties,  vied  with  each 
other  who  should  be  first  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  the 
young  queen.  These  were  met  by  less  distinguished 
aspirants  from  amongst  her  own  subjects  and  her 
Scottish  neighbors,  all  equally  eager  for  the  prize. 

It  was  like  running  a race,  where  every  one  jostled 
his  competitors  out  of  his  way.  Nor  was  it  young 
gallants  only  who  carried  their  pretens’ons  to  the 
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throne,  but  sires  and  grandsires,  dressed  up  in  the 
stiff,  fantastic  costume  of  the  times,  were  to  be  seen 
at  every  entrance  to  the  court,  elbowing  a passage  to 
the  footstool  of  the  sovereign. 

Yet  there  was  one  whose  pretensions  met  with 
more  favor  from  the  young  queen  than  did  those  of 
all  others  ; and  we  need  hardly  inform  the  reader  we 
mean  the  celebrated  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Of  a 
noble  and  graceful  figure,  handsome,  intellectual 
countenance,  and  captivating  manners,  he  soon  found 
himself  occupying  a place  in  the  queen’s  thoughts 
which  he  once  believed  he  never  could  have  dared  to 
aspire  to.  He  who  but  a few  years  before  attempt- 
ed, with  the  duke,  his  father,  to  remove  Elizabeth 
from  the  succession,  and  for  that  crime  was  attainted, 
found  himself  at  length,  after  many  preferments,  mas- 
ter of  the  queen’s  horse  and  knight  of  the  garter. 
Constantly  at  court,  and  obliged  by  his  office  to  be 
continually  near  the  person  of  the  queen,  he  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  hold 
on  her  affections.  And  he  found  this  an  easy  as 
well  as  a pleasant  task.  Encouraged  by  her  undis- 
guised predilection,  and  relying  on  his  own  merits, 
which  the  ladies  of  the  court  had  not  failed  already 
to  acknowledge,  he  was  bold,  confident,  and  soon 
successful.  The  queen  and  Dudley  became  at  length 
inseparable.  He  appeared  beside  her  at  court,  in  the 
Parliament  house,  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  in 
her  “ progresses  ” through  the  kingdom.  Married  to 
an  amiable  and  lovely  woman,  he  denied  her  the 
privilege  of  her  rank,  and  kept  her  a close  prisoner  at 
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his  baronial  residence,  lest  her  beauty  might  excite 
the  jealousy  of  his  royal  mistress.  At  length  scan- 
dalous reports  began  to  circulate  regarding  the  queen’s 
intimacy  with  Dudley.  At  home  and  abroad,  tongues 
were  busy  with  her  reputation.  But  Elizabeth,  well 
aware  of  the  suspicions  her  intimacy  with  the  hand- 
some earl  had  necessarily  provoked,  took  no  means  to 
contradict  them.  Either  she  was  too  much  infatu- 
ated by  her  lover  to  dismiss  him,  or  she  affected  to  be 
too  high  minded  to  care  for  such  vague  rumors.  In 
vain  did  Cecil  and  Walsingham  use  all  their  efforts 
to  blacken  the  character  of  Dudley  in  her  eyes,  and 
thus  induce  her  to  abandon  the  unhappy  intercourse. 
She  was  deaf  to  all  their  representations.  Cecil  went 
even  so  far  as  to  instruct  Jones,  his  secretary  in 
France,  to  come  over  and  report  to  her  in  private  the 
remarks  of  the  Venetian  and  Spanish  ambassadors 
concerning  her  friendship  for  Dudley,  and  the  infamy 
attached  to  his  name  on  the  continent.  She  laughed 
at  them  all,  and  conferred  still  higher  honors  on  her 
favorite. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Stuart,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  dau- 
phin, had  returned  to  Scotland,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  heir  presumptive  to  the  English  crown.  In  the 
event  of  Elizabeth  dying  without  issue,  she  laid  claim 
to  the  sovereignty  of  both  kingdoms.  And  as  Eliza- 
beth had  made  a public  and  solemn  declaration  not 
to  marry,  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  the  Scottish 
queen,  being  the  younger,  would  yet  succeed  her  on 
the  throne.  In  that  event,  the  Protestant  religion, 
which  Elizabeth  was  now  resolved,  at  all  risks,  to  es- 
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tablish,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  checked  for  years, 
if  not  entirely  abolished.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to 
try  every  means  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a 
national  disaster,  well  knowing  that,  in  working  out 
her  plans,  she  would  be  backed  by  the  counsel  and 
sympathy  of  the  most  powerful  of  her  subjects.  But 
in  addition  to  this  political  dread  of  Mary  Stuart,  she 
felt  an  undying  jealousy  of  her  charms  and  accom- 
plishments — a jealousy  that  never  slumbered  for  a 
single  moment,  from  the  time  she  first  saw  her  at  the 
court  of  Edward,  till  she  at  length  cut  off  her  head 
on  the  block  at  Fotheringay. 

When  it  was  first  proposed,  by  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament. that  Mary  should  marry,  in  order  to  secure 
the  succession  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  Elizabeth, 
fully  alive  to  the  consequences,  determined  to  place 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way.  On  receiving  a 
letter  from  Mary,  informing  her  of  the  proposal  of 
marriage  by  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  Elizabeth,  to 
prevent  the  match,  at  once  caused  herself  to  be  pro- 
posed as  Mary’s  rival,  vainly  believing  her  own  charms 
and  the  crown  of  England  would  be  preferred  to  those 
of  her  Scottish  sister.  But  finding  that  Ferdinand, 
the  emperor,  was  not  disposed  to  be  duped  a second 
time  by  her  insincere  and  tortuous  policy,  and  there- 
fore would  not  entertain  the  proposal,  she  despatched 
her  minister,  Randolph,  to  Scotland,  with  instructions 
to  impress  upon  the  Scottish  queen  the  necessity  of 
choosing  for  a husband  one  who  would  be  likely  to 
perpetuate  the  friendship  already  existing  between 
the  two  crowns ; insinuating  thereby  that  the  arch- 
duke was  not  a fit  person  to  carry  out  such  amicable 
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designs  — being  nominated  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, who  would  gladly  see  the  crown  of  England  a 
fief  of  France.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  she  perse- 
vered, still  covertly  opposing  the  marriage ; always 
finding  some  weighty  objection  to  the  various  suitors 
as  they  successively  appeared,  and  yet  publicly  ex- 
pressing a longing  desire  to  see  her  sister  provided 
with  a worthy  husband.  And  thus  she  brought  about 
the  rejection  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara,  Anjou,  Ne- 
mours, and  Orleans.  In  order,  however,  to  convince 
the  public  that  she  refused  her  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  above-named  parties  from  pure  love  of 
her  sister  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  not  from  any  jealous  apprehension,  she  herself 
proposed  a husband  for  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Who 
was  he  ? was  asked  on  every  side.  The  nobility  of 
both  realms,  suspecting  he  was  a subject  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  formed  various  surmises  as  to  the  individ- 
ual. Mary  herself  was  kept  for  some  time  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  choice,  when  at  length,  after  a pain- 
ful delay,  it  began  to  transpire  that  it  fell  on  her  own 
favorite,  Lord  Robert  Dudley.  When  this  strange 
proposal  was  made  in  due  form,  Mary  rejected  it 
without  a moment’s  hesitation,  assuring  the  envoy, 
that  even  if  Leicester  were  not  a subject,  she  would 
be  loath  to  remove  from  the  presence  of  her  royal  sis- 
ter a nobleman  so  dear  to  her  heart.  This  was  not 
what  Elizabeth  expected.  Indeed,  the  general  belief 
was,  that  she  trusted  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  ac- 
cept Dudley,  in  order  that,  with  a better  grace,  she 
might  marry  him  herself. 

At  length,  Darnley  was  proposed.  He  was  a sub- 
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ject,  it  is  true,  but  yet  a cousin  of  Elizabeth,  grandson 
of  the  Princess  Margaret,  and  thus  descended  from 
the  kings  of  both  England  and  Scotland.  He  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  well  affected  of  her  nobles,  a fit 
consort  for  their  queen.  Again  Elizabeth  interposed 
to  prevent  the  match,  by  naming  Dudley  a second 
time ; and,  to  enhance  the  offer,  created  him  Earl  of 
Leicester.  She  informed  Mary,  if  she  accepted  him, 
she  would,  as  soon  as  possible,  consider  her  claim  to 
the  succession,  and  probably  admit  it,  provided  shie 
herself  had  made  up  her  mind,  as  was  very  probable, 
to  live  a single  life.  This  conduct,  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth,  at  length  awoke  in  Mary  Stuart  feelings  of 
disgust.  She  told  the  English  envoy  she  had  already 
rejected  suitors  from  almost  every  royal  house  in  Eu- 
rope to  please  his  sovereign,  and  that  she  would  no 
longer  sacrifice  her  inclinations  to  satisfy  one  whose 
sole  object  was  to  make  her  unhappy ; and  that,  as 
for  Leicester,  she  supposed  Elizabeth  had  already  de- 
termined on  making  him  her  own,  but  had  waited  till 
such  time  as  he  might  enhance  his  value  by  the  re- 
jection of  the  hand  of  another  princess.  After  this 
direct  refusal  to  comply  with  her  request,  Elizabeth 
affected  to  think,  after  more  mature  consideration, 
that  Darnley  was  an  eligible  match,  and  at  last  ap- 
proved it,  going  even  so  far  as  to  send  Mary  letters 
of  recommendation. 

But  when  she  understood  that  Mary  had  actually 
married  Darnley  at  Holyrood  House,  her  indignation 
against  Randolph  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  owing  to 
his  solemn  assurance  that  the  match  would  not  go 
on,  she  had  given  her  consent  and  approval;  and 
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now  caught  in  the  net  she  had  laid  for  herself,  she 
was  exasperated  beyond  measure.  Thus  all  her 
schemes  had  failed  to  prevent  the  marriage,  and  so 
weaken  the  attachment  of  the  Scotch  to  their  sover- 
eign. The  issue  of  Mary  and  Parnley,  in  the  event 
of  herself  not  marrying,  would  yet  be  sovereign  of 
England.  He  would,  in  all  probability,  be  educated 
in  France  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  thus  give  a death 
blow  to  Protestantism.  The  prospect  of  such  ail 
event  would  naturally  injure  the  interest  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  even  during  her  own  lifetime,  and  expose 
her  to  dangers  of  every  kind.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
she  might  prevent  all  these  results  by  her  own  mar- 
riage. True,  but  Leicester  was  her  favorite,  and  the 
only  man  she  would  accept  for  a husband,  and  he  was 
rejected  contemptuously  by  the  widowed  queen  of  a 
comparatively  insignificant  province.  What,  then, 
was  Elizabeth  to  do  ? She  had  the  choice  of  two 
things,  namely,  to  induce  Mary,  by  promises  or 
threats,  to  relinquish  the  right  of  succession,  or,  if 
she  failed  in  that,  to  prevent  it,  and  to  prevent  it  in 
time,  whilst  France,  naturally  her  ally,  was  occupied 
with  the  Huguenot  insurgents,  and  before  the  Euro- 
pean powers  could  muster  to  the  aid  of  Scotland. 
In  the  first  design  she  failed  ; and  now  she  was  busy 
in  prosecuting  the  second.  How  she  succeeded  is  a 
fact,  which  would  to  God  had  never  been  written  on 
the  page  of  history.  But  it  cannot  be  helped  now. 
It  is  there  in  characters  of  blood,  and  will  remain  for- 
ever, alas  ! to  disgrace  our  poor  humanity. 

But  to  return  to  Leicester.  The  most  cursory 
reader  of  the  history  of  Elizabeth  has,  no  doubt, 
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sometimes  stopped  to  think  what  could  have  been 
the  cause  of  her  continued  attachment  to  him  through 
all  the  jealousies  and  quarrels  that  history  records  to 
have  arisen  between  these  two  remarkable  personages. 
She  tired  of  all  her  lovers,  one  after  another  — Cecil, 
Hatton,  Raleigh,  Pickering,  with  a score  of  others  of 
lesser  note ; and  yet  the  man  who  often  treated  her 
with  indifference,  and  repeatedly  flouted  her  favors, 
she  clung  to,  with  a fidelity  that,  in  so  capricious  a 
woman,  is  certainly  without  a parallel.  Even  when 
old  age  came  to  bring  her  its  wrinkles  and  gray  hairs, 
and  her  favorite,  once  so  handsome,  became  the  bald 
and  palsied  libertine,  there  was  no  change.  There  is 
a mystery  in  all  this,  which  her  historians  and  pane- 
gyrists have  affected  to  regard  beyond  their  reach,  but 
of  which  the  chronicles  of  those  times  will  furnish  ^he 
impartial  reader  an  easy,  and,  we  doubt  not,  satisfac- 
tory explanation. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

Mary  Stuart,  the  ill-fated  queen,  had  arrived  in 
Scotland,  and  taken  possession  of  her  kingdom,  amid 
the  smiles  of  the  many  and  the  frowns  of  the  few. 
Never,  perhaps,  did  more  devoted  hearts  surround  the 
person  of  a sovereign,  than  were  to  be  found  among 
those  who  welcomed  the  young  monarch  to  her  realm, 
and  followed  in  her  triumphal  procession,  from  the 
pier  of  Leith  to  her  palace  of  Holyrood,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1561.  Many  a gallant  Scot  waved  his 
tartan  bonnet,  and  many  a loyal  heart  beat  high  with 
pride,  as  Mary,  seated  on  her  milk-white  palfrey,  sa- 
luted her  loving  subjects  that  evening  on  her  way  to 
her  hereditary  castle.  Even  the  cold  and  cautious 
bigot  forgot  his  sectarian  animosity,  and  captivated  by 
her  graceful  mien  and  transcendent  loveliness,  joined 
for  a time  in  the  general  welcome.  Who,  that  beheld 
so  auspicious  a commencement  of  her  reign,  could 
have  thought  it  would  close  so  soon  and  so  terribly? 
Who,  that  listened  to  those  shouts  of  welcome,  those 
prayers  poured  forth  that  day  from  the  hearts  of 
thousands  upon  her  young  head,  could  have  imagined 
that,  in  a few  years,  that  face,  so  chaste,  so  pale,  so 
trusting,  and  so  beautiful,  would  yet  lie,  covered  with 
its  own  blood,  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner  ? 
But  so  it  was. 

In  the  midst  of  that  pageantry,  and  all  that  loyal 
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greeting,  there  were  some  dark  brows  drawn  downy 
and  some  evil  thoughts  at  work,  even  while  the  joyous 
procession  passed.  Men  were  there,  who,  whilst  they 
joined  in  the  general  jubilee,  and  marched  nearest 
to  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  were  yet  devising 
means  to  rob  her  of  her  honor  and  her  life.  Traitors 
were  there,  who,  whilst  their  young  queen’s  hands 
pressed  her  throbbing  bosom  in  speechless  gratitude 
for  their  professions  of  love,  kept  their  eyes  averted 
from  her  face,  like  the  assassin  who  fears  the  beauty 
of  his  victim  might  deprive  him  of  the  power  to  kill. 

Mary  had  reached  Holyrood,  and  taken  possession 
of  her  ancestral  halls,  surrounded  by  the  chivalry  of 
Scotland  and  many  of  the  fair  dames  of  France. 
She  had  at  last  escaped  the  toils  laid  for  her  so  in- 
dustriously by  her  royal  sister.  Her  good  ship  had 
carried  her  safely  across  the  channel,  through  the 
midst  of  the  English  cruisers,  and  she  felt  now  like 
a child,  who,  flying  from  death,  thinks  all  danger  is 
over  as  soon  as  she  reaches  the  threshold  of  her  home. 
But  alas ! she  was  mistaken ; her  home  afforded  her 
but  little  protection.  True,  the  sword  of  steel  could 
not  easily  reach  her  there,  but  the  sword  that  cuts  and 
kills  as  surely,  the  two-edged  sword  of  scandal,  which 
no  walls  can  shut  out,  could  yet  find  its  way  to  as- 
perse her  fair  fame — to  wean  trusted  hearts  from 
their  allegiance,  and  strip  her  of  those  defences  of 
respect  and  of  honor,  without  which  the  grave  itself 
is  a blessing;  ay,  even  when  the  passage  to  it  lies 
between  the  dungeon  and  the  block. 

The  Parliam^^Lof  Scotland,  soon  after  Mary’s  ar- 
rival, submjjtii&I  to  her  the  wishes  of  her  subjects,  in 
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reference  to  her  marriage,  and  even  proposed  a number 
of  matches,  suitable  both  as  to  birth  and  political  ad- 
vantages. Elizabeth,  too,  was  not  tardy  in  her  mani- 
festations of  regard  for  the  happiness  of  her  sister 
and  the  welfare  of  her  kingdom.  She  had  many  a 
suitor  to  propose  for  the  hand  of  the  young  widow. 
But  .Mary  steadily  withheld  her  consent;  always 
ready  with  one  objection  or  another  to  the  nominees 
of  her  cabinet,  and  always  clearsighted  enough  to 
detect  in  all  the  husbands  of  Elizabeth’s  choice  some 
political  manoeuvre  to  effect,  or  some  foreign  relation 
to  strengthen.  In  fact,  Mary  Stuart  had  resolved  on 
wedding  Darnley,  the  man  of  her  own  choosing,  and 
was  too  candid  and  too  honorable  to  encourage  others. 

Peace  was  already  proclaimed  by  Charles  IX.  be- 
tween  England  and  France,  and  Elizabeth  had  now 
more  leisure  to  pursue  her  designs  on  her  rival  sister, 
and  mature  those  plans  regarding  the  succession 
which  her  troubles  abroad -had  so  long  interrupted. 
Every  possible  agency  was  now  set  to  work  at  the 
Scotch  court,  and  every  imaginable  inducement 
held  out  to  the  most  disaffected  or  most  corruptible 
of  the  Scotch  nobles,  to  abandon  the  cause  of  their 
royal  mistress.  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was  sent 
as  ambassador,  with  secret  instructions  to  take  meas- 
ures with  the  Lord  James  Stuart,  now  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, the  Duke  of  Castleherault,  and  the  Earls  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  Routhes,  for  preventing  the  marriage  of 
Darnley,  and  placing  Murray  at  the  head  of"  the  gov- 
ernment. When  Elizabeth  first  heard  of  Mary’s  in- 
tention to  wed  Darnley,  she  saw  in  an  instant,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  that  his  birth  and  royal  oonneo- 
2* 
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tions  would  give  him  an  influence  over  the  Parliament 
which  it  would  be  soon  impossible  for  her  to  control, 
and  therefore  she  determined  to  use  all  possible 
means  to  prevent  the  union.  In  the  beginning,  she 
dissembled  her  dissatisfaction  at  the  news,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  send  Mary  letters  of  congratulation 
dii  her  choice.  But  she  soon  changed  her  tone. 

At  this  time,  the  Countess  of  Lenox,  mother  of 
Lord  Darnley,  was  in  London,  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  the  English  court  and  the  smiles  of  its  queen. 
Suddenly  she  found  herself  a prisoner,  and  before  she 
could  ascertain  the  cause,  or  communicate  with  her 
friends,  was  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

Throckmorton  was  again  despatched  in  all  possible 
haste  to  Edinburgh,  to  revoke  the  royal  permit  given 
to  Lord  Lenox  to  visit  Scotland,  and  to  summon 
him  and  Darnley  to  return  to  England,  forthwith, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  estates. 

On  the  same  week,  John  Hay,  a messenger  from 
Mary  to  Elizabeth,  on  reaching  London  is  conveyed 
to  prison. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  his  arrest,  and  about  the 
hour  of  noon,  after  the  secretary,  Sir  William  Cecil, 
had  left  the  royal  apartments,  looking  grave  and  sol- 
emn as  usual,  that  a page,  in  gaudy  livery,  was 
observed  to  run  down  a private  stairway,  and  ad- 
dressing a man  who  had  been  promenading  the  pas- 
sage for  some  time,  apparently  expecting  a summons, 
as  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  informed  him  that  her 
majesty  had  commanded  his  immediate  presence  in 
* her  private  audience  chamber.  He  instantly  turned 
to  obey  the  royal  order. 
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Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  was  a man  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  thin,  ascetic  aspect,  tall,  bony  figure, 
somewhat  awkward  in  his  gait,  and  seemingly  of 
great  muscular  power.  He  wore  his  hair  short  at  the 
poll,  — a thing  then  very  unusual  at  court,  — a high, 
stiff  cravat,  and  a ruff,  of  many  plaits  and  of  large  di- 
mensions, round  his  thin  neck.  His  visage,  long  and 
dark,  and  naturally  repulsive,  was  rendered  still  moie 
forbidding  by  the  pointed  mustache,  and  black  eye- 
brows shaved  down  to  a straw’s  breadth  and  dyed,  as 
was  also  his  hair,  after  the  royal  color. 

As  he  entered  the  private  audience  chamber,  he  was 
met  by  the  Countess  of  Harrington,  carrying  a cas- 
ket of  jewels,  from  which  the  queen  had  just  selected 
a bracelet  to  be  sent  as  a present  to  her  royal  sister. 
As  the  countess  made  her  last  obeisance  on  quitting 
the  room,  Elizabeth  recalled  her. 

The  queen  was  sitting  muffled  in  an  arm  chair, 
richly  carved  and  gilt,  before  a table  covered  with 
dresses  of  the  newest  French  pattern,  and  a woman, 
who,  by  her  language  and  mode  of  address,  seemed 
to  be  a Parisian,  stood  opposite  her  majesty,  holding 
a looking  glass  in  her  hand.  Elizabeth  had  taken  up 
and  laid  down,  in  quick  succession,  a number  of 
head  dresses,  none  of  which  appeared  to  suit  her  fan- 
cy or  her  purse.  She  made  various  inquiries,  as  she 
handled  the  different  articles,  concerning  the  tastes  of 
the  ladies  of  the  French  court  — of  their  habits  and 
dispositions,  particularly  those  of  Catharine  de  Medi- 
cis,  in  whom  she  seemed  to  take  a particular  interest: 
so  that  a stranger  could  hardly  say,  whether  she  was 
more  intent  on  making  a choice  or  prolonging  a 
gossip.  B ^ 
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Plimpton,  as  he  entered  the  room,  seeing  the  queen 
engaged,  remained  standing  within  the  threshold,  his 
back  resting  against  the  wall ; and  though  Eliza- 
beth saw  him  there,  she  seemed  to  think  his  presence 
no  bar  to  her  conversation. 

“ Harrington,  what  thinkest  thou  of  that  green  vel- 
vet ? ” said  Elizabeth,  pointing  to  the  article  on  the 
table,  and  then  folding  her  ample  shawl  closer  round 
her  shoulders,  though  the  weather  was  warm  enough 
to  have  the  windows  open. 

The  countess  took  it  up  to  examine. 

“ We  think,”  pursued  Elizabeth,  “ it  suits  not  our 
complexion  ; besides,  it  is  by  far  too  costly  for  a purse 
so  empty  as  ours.” 

“ My  gracious  madam,”  replied  the  countess,  “ your 
majesty  must  not  forget  thyself  in  thy  thrift  to  save 
the  pockets  of  thy  subjects.” 

“ Ah,  countess,  this  sovereignty  of  the  state  brings 
many  cares  with  it.  If  God  hath  made  us  a great 
steward,  he  will  also  demand  of  us  a great  account 
of  our  stewardship.  Well,  but  the  blue,  there ; what 
thinkest  thou  of  the  blue,  and  the  agate  buttons  ? ” 

“Your  majesty  hath  already  one  of  that  pattern, 
and  worn  but"  once.” 

“ Ha,  and  by  our  faith,  we  had  almost  forgotten  it ; 
we  wore  it  at  our  last  audience  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador — eh,  is  it  not  so  ? ” 

“ The  same,  madam.” 

M And  hast  heard  any  tidings  yet  of  the  buttons 
lost  on  that  occasion  ? ” she  demanded.  “ Have  they 
been  found?” 

The  countess  replied  in  the  negative. 
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“ Then  let  my  waiting  women  see  to  it.  These 
buttons  cost  us  more  than  we  could  conveniently 
dispense,  were  it  not  for  the  honor  of  our  crown ; and 
we  tell  thee,  countess,  if  they  be  not  forthcoming, 
our  women’s  wages  this  year  will  require  but  small 
wallets  to  hold  them.” 

“ His  grace  of  Canterbury  will  so  make  up  the 
loss,  please  your  majesty,  that  thy  faithful  servants 
may  well  be  forgiven  this  one  poor  mishap.” 
u Ah,  how’s  that,  Harrington  ? ” 

“ Doubtless  your  majesty  knoweth  that  the  worthy 
prelate  hath  ordered  many  rich  and  costly  ornaments 
for  your  majesty’s  use,  from  Boulanger,  the  jeweller, 
and  Rijere,  the  great  silk  mercer  of  Paris.” 

“ Ha!  sayestthou  so?  And  by  our  royal  word,  we 
need  them  much.  As  for  the  good  archbishop,  he 
hath  been  ever  thoughtful  of  us,  knowing,  as  well  he 
might,  how  poorly  our  treasury  hath  been  supplied. 
Well,  that  changes  the  case,  my  good  Mistress  Dela- 
vere,  so  thou’d  better  take  thy  wares  to  the  other 
ladies  about  the  court;  we  shall  none  of  them  at 
present.  Moreover,  we  promised  an  audience  to 
that  disconsolate  gentleman  at  the  door,”  — looking 
towards  Plimpton,  — “and  would  fain  despatch  him 
without  further  delay.  So  take  thy  wares  with  thee, 
good  woman,  and  Dame  Fortune  send  thee  better 
customers.” 

As  the  Countess  of  Harrington  and  the  French 
woman  left  the  room,  and  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton 
approached,  the  queen  drew  herself  up  a little,  and 
robbed  her  hands  across  her  forehead,  as  if  to  drive 
away  all  minor  thoughts,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
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those  which  she  knew  were  soon  to  occupy  her 
mind.  Plimpton  bent  his  knee  reverently,  but  dicf 
not  presume  to  touch  her  hand. 

“ Well,  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  how  go  on  affairs 
in  Scotland  ? ” began  Elizabeth,  looking  round  at  the 
different  doors  of  the  apartment,  and  again  drawing 
the  shawl  closer  about  her  shoulders. 

“ Please  your  majesty,  as  well  as  might  be  expect- 
ed. There  be  many  noble  hearts  in  Scotland,  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  your  majesty’s  person  and 
throne.” 

“ Hast  seen  my  Lord  Murray  ? and  how  fares  his 
lordship  ? ” 

“ Well,  my  gracious  madam  ; and  hath  charged  me 
with  assurances  of  his  hearty  attachment  to  your 
grace’s  interests  and  those  of  the  church.” 

“ And  Argyle  and  Routhes ; what  say  they  of  the 
royal  marriage?” 

“ That,  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  having  reached 
Edinburgh  unknown  to  them,  and  published  the 
banns,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  marriage 
without  serious  injury  to  your  grace’s  cause.” 

“ Pugh ! ” ejaculated  Elizabeth ; “ they  faltered 
when  they  should  have  struck.  Some  men  there  are 
too  chicken-hearted  to  kill  flies  in  a butcher’s  stall. 
Well?” 

“ Every  thing  is  being  arranged  for  a more  fitting 
occasion,  and  the  utmost  care  taken  that  nothing  in 
Scotland  shall  long  interfere  between  your  majesty 
and  your  majesty’s  pleasure.” 

“So  thou  hast  nothing  to  communicate  in  any 
wise  differing  from  our  last  despatches?” 
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a Nothing,  please  your  majesty.” 

Elizabeth  now  turned  her  keen  eyes  upon  her 
visitor,  and  looked  at  him  intently  for  a moment,  as 
if  deliberating  whether  she  would  admit  him  further 
into  her  confidence. 

“ Hast  not  heard,”  she  said,  rather  abruptly,  u of  an 
intercepted  correspondence  between  France  and  Ed- 
inburgh ? ” 

w Not  I,  youi  grace.  Hath  there  been  such  ? ” 

“ Ay,  doubtless  there  hath.  Thinkest  thou  the  in- 
terests of  Rome  require  not  such  between  the  cardi- 
nal and  Mary  Stuart?” 

u Well  assured  am  I,  madam,  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine hath  not  been  idle  since  the  return  of  his  pupil 
to  Holyrood ; but  I thought  your  majesty  alluded  to 
an  actually  intercepted  correspondence.” 

“ We  have  merely  inquired,'  observed  Elizabeth, 
“ knowing  such  a correspondence  to  be  maintained, 
and  foolishly  thinking  we  had  some  in  our  service 
clever  enough  to  intercept  it” 

Plimpton  felt  at  a loss  how  to  reply  to  this 
hint 

u Dost  not  see,”  pursued  the  queen,  u the  value  of 
such  a packet,  in  the  present  state  of  Scotland,  when 
the  army  of  the  Congregation  requires  all  the  help  it 
can  gather  from  every  source  ? ” 

Plimpton  ventured  to  glance  at  Elizabeth  for  a 
second,  and  saw  a peculiar  expression  on  her  lip,  and 
a side  look  in  her  eye,  that  spoke  to  him  plainer  than 
she  would  dare  venture  in  words.  He  caught  her 
meaning  in  an  instant. 

44  It  is  probable,  madam,  that  the  vigilance  of  your 

B * 
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majesty’s  friends  may  have  intercepted  some  such 
papers  since  I had  conference  last  with  the  Scottish 
nobles;  and  now  that  your  grace  hath  pricked  my 
dull  memory,”  he  said,  laying  his  fore  finger  to  his 
forehead,  “ let  me  think  — truly,  yes  — I do  remember 
some  such  vague  report,  on  my  setting  out  from 
Edinburgh.” 

“ Ha ! we  thought  thou  hadst  forgotten,”  observed 
Elizabeth,  smiling  contemptuously  at  the  slave  before 
her.  “But,  pray,  Sir  Thomas,  didst  ever  see  this 
queen’s  cipher  and  handwriting?” 

Plimpton  replied  in  the  negative. 

“Here  they  are,  then,”  she  promptly  answered, 
opening  a drawer  in  the  table,  and  handing  him  two 
papers ; “ and  thou  wouldst  do  well  to  study  both, 
sir.  Who  knpweth  how  soon  thou  mightst  find  good 
use  for  thy  knowledge  of  such  matters  ? ” 

Again  Plimpton  looked  up,  and  saw  the  same 
expression  on  her  lip  and  the  same  glance  in  her 
eye. 

“Put  them  up,  sir;  put  them  up,”  she  said;  “it 
is  surely  not  in  the  royal  presence  thou  wouldst 
commence  so  tedious  a study.” 

Sir  Thomas  bowed,  and  committed  the  documents 
to  his  pocket. 

“ So  this  Scotch  queen,”  resumed  Elizabeth,  “ hath 
escaped  our  cruisers,  reached  Holyrood,  refused  pur 
choice  of  a husband,  married  Darnley,  and  declined 
a conference  with  us  at  York  respecting  the.  succes- 
sion; and  yet  she ” The  queen  hesitated  and 

looked  up ; her  eyes  met  those  of  the  tall,  ill-favored 
knight,  fixed  upon  her  with  intense  earnestness. 
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Both,  averted  their  looks  at  the  same  instant,  and 
Elizabeth  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair,  as  if  she  felt 
embarrassed  under  his  gaze.  She  soon  rallied,  how- 
ever, and,  fearing  she  had  gone  too  far,  resumed  in 
an  altered  tone,  — 

“ We  wish  thee  to  understand,  Sir  Thomas  Plimp- 
ton,n she  said,  with  increased  dignity  of  manner,  as 
if  she  would  repress  in  him  every  thought  of  familiar 
association  with  her  — u we  would  have  thee  know, 
there  are  but  three  men  whom  we  have  been  pleased 
to  trust  with  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  touching  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  namely,  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, Master  Thomas  Randolph,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Plimpton,  the  last  mentioned  of  whom  will,  for  salce 
of  some  very  weighty  reasons,  b€  careful  arid  pru- 
dent, and  do  his  office  with  due  regard  to  the  honor 
of  his  sovereign.  Of  the  other  two  we  need  not 
further  speak.  They  have  given  sufficient  guaranty 
for  th^jr  faithfulness.  To  these  we  have  granted  full 
powers  to  act  out  our  wishes  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  church  in  Scotland,  and  the  succession  to 
the  British  crown.  And  now,”  she  added,  folding  her 
arms  under  her  shawl,  and  putting  on  a look  of  stern 
resolve,  “ we  swear  by  our  royal  selves,  that  if  they, 
or  either  of  them,  by  accident  or  design,  we  care  not 
which,  intermix  us  in  their  secret  affairs,  to  the  inju- 
ry of  our  reputation,  which  has  been  ever  hitherto  in 
good  keeping,  the  guilty  shall  die  without  trial  and 
without  respite.  For  thyself,  Master  Plimpton,  we 
have  knighted  thee,  not  so  much  in  consideration . of 
thy  Christian  merits  as  because  of  thy  usefulness  in 
our  service,  and  that  the  title  for  which,  albeit  thou 
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wert  our  constant  petitioner,  might  give  thee  credit 
with  strangers.  So  mark  us  well,  sir : we  expect  that 
all  affairs  of  a certain  character,  intrusted  to  thy  keep- 
ing, be  conducted  without  regard  to  our  knowledge 
of  them.” 

Plimpton  bowed  again. 

44  And  take  thee  care,”  she  continued,  44  that  our 
favor  do  not  make  thee  over  bold  to  run  thy  head  into 
a noose,  trusting  to  oar  royal  hand  to  release  thee ; 
for,  by  our  princely  word  of  honor,  we  shall  ourselves 
be  the  first  to  strangle  thee  for  thy  presumption.” 

Such  forewarning,  however,  was,  in  this  * instance, 
quite  unnecessary.  'Plimpton  had  studied  well  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  woman  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  When  he  took  service  under  Ran* 
dolph  and  Throckmorton,  he  was  soon  made  aware 
of  the  dangers  to  which  his  secret  duties  would  ex- 
pose him.  He  saw  clearly  that  his  life  depended  on 
his  caution;  for  the  moment  any  blunder  of  his 
tended  to  compromise  the  queen,  his  head  would  fall 
ere  he  could  utter  a word  in  defence.  Though  he 
was  now  three  years  or  mote  in  her  employment, 
Elizabeth  had  never  once  directly  intrusted  him  with 
the  management  of  an  intrigue  at  the  Scotch  court 
or  elsewhere.  She  never  gave  him  any  direct  handle 
by  which  he  could  successfully  inculpate  her,  in  the 
event  of  an  unforeseen  exposure.  And  so  it  was  in 
her  daily  intercourse  with  her  various  other  employees. 
Whether  in  her  plots  to  compass  the  ruin  of  Mary 
Stuart,  or  in  aiding  the  Huguenots,  or  in  her  diplo- 
matic relations  with  foreign  powers,  she  took  espe- 
cial care  that  no  agent  of  hers  had  whereby  to  charge 
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her  with  criminal  or  dishonorable  interference.  She 
could  smile  her  assent  and  frown  her  refusal,  but 
there  was  no  word  or  overt  act  to  endanger  her  honor. 

As  for  Plimpton,  he  was  a man  every  way  fit  for  her  - 
purposes ; cautious,  persevering,  insinuating,  and  de- 
void of  all  moral  principle.  Full  of  avarice  and 
ambition,  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for 
wealth  and  titles.  But  what  afforded  her  the  strong- 
est feeling  of  security  was,  that  Plimpton  had  no  fam- 
ily connection,  and  was  therefore  the  fittest  to  thrust 
in  the  cannon’s  mouth ; for  if  he  fell,  there  was  no 
troublesome  friend  to  take  an  interest  in  his  fate. 

“ Well,”  said  Elizabeth,  after  a pause,  during  which 
she  gazed  vacantly  on  the  table,  and  kept  tapping  it 
with  the  handle  of  her  fan  — “ well,”  she  said,  looking 
up  suddenly,  and  turning  a ^little  more  towards  her 
visitor,  “ now  that  we  have  said  so  much  of  these  per- 
plexing affairs,  and,  we  trust,  been  sufficiently  explicit, 
pray  what  is  the  object  of  this  audience  ? Thou  must 
make  thy  story  short,  sir ; for  our  physician  will  other- 
wise interrupt  us  in  his  concern  for  our  health,  which, 
we  grieve  to  say,  is  none  of  the  best.” 

“I  humbly  crave  your  majesty’s  pardon,”  began 

Plimpton,  “ for  having ” 

“ Well,  well,  sir,  proceed,”  interrupted  the  queen, 
impatient  of  his  presence  now  that  her  own  business 
had  been  settled ; “ what  wouldst  thou  ? ” 

“ I should  ever  regret  to  cause  one  moment’s 
pain ” 

“ Enough,  sir,  enough ; we  are  much  beholden  to 
thee.  But  to  the  purpose.” 
u Your  majesty  hath  doubtless  forgotten,  amid 
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the  weighty  cares  of  state  that  daily  occupy  your 
majesty’s  gracious  thoughts,  the  small  matter  I had 
the  honor  of  laying  before  your  majesty  in  April 
_ last” 

“ Ah,  yes ; something  concerning  an  old  man  and 
his  daughter,  if  we  remember  rightly.” 

“ The  same,  your  grace.” 

“ Ah,  well.” 

“ I am  again  a petitioner  at  your  majesty’s  feet” 

“ Proceed,  sir ; what  of  the  old  man  and  his  daugh- 
ter? ” 

11 1 have  tendered  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  the 
one,  and  my  hand  to  the  other.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! thy  hand,  man ! ” laughed  Elizabeth,  who 
never  could  bear  the  sight  of  an  ungainly  figure; 
“ thy  hand ! By  our  faith,  Master  Plimpton,  she  was 
little  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  thy  hands ; and,  for  the 
rest  of  thee,  methinks  there’s  but  little  to  belie  the 
relationship.  Hands  and  feet,  head  and  heels,  have 
a strong  family  resemblance.  Ha,  ha!  And  the 
maiden  refused  to  have  thee?” 

“ Both,  madam,  have  refused,  and  most  contempt- 
uously.” 

“ With  all  thy  recommendations  of  purse  and  per- 
son, titles  and  ancestors.  Gads  me ! And  how  name 
ye  the  silly  wench  ? ” 

“ Wentworth,  please  your  majesty;  Alice  Went- 
worth.” 

“Wentworth!  We  have  heard  the  name  before 
— Wentworth.” 

“ Daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth,  of  Brockton, 
in  Worcestershire,” 
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“ An  old  man,  of  great  learning  and  eccentric  hab- 
its— is  it  not  so?” 

“ The  same,  please  your  majesty,  and  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  church  withal.” 
w A stanch  recusant,  eh?  ready  to  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  us  at  the  bidding  of  the  pope.” 

“ He  had  the  boldness  to  laugh  most  irreverently 
when  I tendered  him  the  oath  under  your  grace’s 
sanction,  particularly  at  that  part  touching  your 
majesty’s  spiritual  supremacy.” 

“ Pugh,  man ! we  were  prepared  for  all  that.  But 
what  thinks  he  of  the  pope’s  temporal  power  ? That’s 
what  concerns  us  most ; ” and  her  brows  contracted 
as  she  put  the  question.  “ What  thinks  he  of  that  ? 
Are  we  to  be  bastardized  and  deposed  at  his  pontifi- 
cal nod  ? ” 

u I crave  your  grace’s  pardon,”  responded  Plimpton, 
still  standing  bent,  and  bowing  before  her.  “ I have 
not  dared  to  hazard  such  a question,  fearing  the 
answer  might  provoke  me  to  extremities.” 
u Ay,  thy  loyalty  would  have  been  put  to  too 
severe  a trial,”  quietly  observed  Elizabeth,  smiling 
incredulously  at  the  sycophant.  “ But  thou  wouldst 
marry  the  daughter,  eh  ?” 

Plimpton  assented. 

“ The  girl,  or  her  lands  ? ” 

“ Both,  your  majesty.” 

“ And  mayhap  convert  her  ? ” 

“ With  God’s  hdlp  and  your  grace’s.” 
w But  of  the  knight  what  wouldst  thou  ? ” 
u A 8 your  majesty  pleaseth  to  direct.” 

3* 
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44  Thou  art  well  informed  of  the  penalty  for  refusing 
to  swear  on  the  second  tender  ? ” 

44 1 am,  your  majesty.” 

44  Well,  wouldst  expatriate  or  hang  him  — which  ?” 
44  It  might  be  unnecessary  to  do  either ; his  daugh- 
ter, once  converted,  might  convert  him.” 

44  O,  thou  art  concerned  for  their  souls’  safety,  art 
thou?  Well,  Master,  or  rather  Sir  Thomas,  Plimp- 
ton, we  rejoice  to  see  thee  so  ghostly  given.  But  as 
to  the  further  enforcement  of  the  oath,  we  have  our 
own  opinions,  and  therefore  must  take  more  time 
to  consider  thy  petition.  As  respects  the  maiden, 
We  shall  inquire  how  she  carrieth  herself  in  this 
matter.” 

Plimpton  saw  that  the  Brockton  estate,  which  he 
had  so  long  set  his  heart  upon,  was  slipping  through 
his  fingers  by  a single  thoughtless  answer.  Instead 
of  replying  as  he  did  to  her  majesty’s  question  re* 
garding  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth’s  doctrinal  opinions, 
had  he  promptly  assured  her  of  his  bigoted  faith  in 
the  pope’s  deposing  power,  he  would  have,  in  all 
probability,  obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes;  but, 
like  some  others  of  her  confidential  servants,  he  was 
ignorant  of  her  majesty’s  private  sentiments  on  such 
subjects.  In  fact,  he  fell  into  the  general  error  — he 
fancied  her  more  tenacious  of  Ker  spiritual  than  her 
temporal  rights  and  privileges,  and  that  to  slight  her 
as  the  supreme  spiritual  head  of  Christ’s  church, 
would  be  to  wound  her  in  the  tenderest  point  Dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes,  and  angry  with  himself  for 
committing  such  a blunder,  he  was  about  to  leave 
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the  presence,  and  reserve  the  renewal  of  his  petition 
for  another  and  more  propitious  occasion,  when  a 
thought  occurred  to  him  by  which  he  might  yet  re- 
deem his  mistake,  and  he  resolved  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  it. 

Well  knowing  how  much  Elizabeth  loved  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  how  easily  the  slightest  indiscretion 
on  his  part  excited  her  jealousy,  he  said,  moving  back 
towards  the  door,  — 

“ And  am  I to  hope  that  no  interference  shall  pre- 
vail on  your  gracious  majesty  to  refuse  me  a hearing 
on  this  matter  at  a future  day  ? ” 

“ Interference ! what  mean  ye  by  that,  sir  ? Who 
dares  interfere  between  us  and  our  wishes?  Thou 
choosest  an  uncourtly  expression,  Sir  Thomas ; and, 
wert  thou  of  better  birth,  we  should  not  pardon  thee 
so  readily.” 

. M I am  your  majesty’s  slave  and  servant,”  replied 
Plimpton  deprecatingly,  “ and  beg  your  grace  to 
overlook  the  indiscretion.” 

“ And  pray  from  what  quarter,  sir,  dost  fear  this 
interference  ? ” 

“ From  none,  madam,  since  it  pleaseth  your  majesty 
so  to  rebuke  the  mention  of  it” 
uWe  desire  a plainer  answer,  Master  Plimpton; 
speak.” 

“ It  occurred  to  me,  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester 
might  prejudice  your  majesty  against  my  suit” 

“ The  Earl  of  Leicester ! What  knoweth  he  of 
thy  suit?” 

“Nothing,  please  your  majesty,  so  far  as  I can 
learn.” 
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“ What,  man ! thou  art  wandering.  Hath  he  seen 
the  maiden  ? ” 

“ So  report  hath  it ; but  I beseech  your  majesty  to 
dismiss  me  without  further  question,  for  I would  fain 
have  nothing  to  say  that  might  in  any  wise  lessen 
your  grace’s  regard  for  the  noble  earl.” 

“ O,  be  patient,  and  bear  with  us  a little,  good  sir ; 
we  are  but  a queen,”  said  ElizaDeth,  darting  a side 
look  at  Plimpton,  and  assuming  mat  quiet,  drawling 
tone  which  she  often  did  when  ner  anger  was  at  its 
highest. 

44  And  now,  what  doth  report  say  ? ” 

“ Nothing  to  the  maiden’s  discredit,  madam?” 

44  Verily,  thou  art  deaf  as  weL  as  dumb.  We  have 
just  asked  thee  what  report  saith  of  this  Alice  Went- 
worth. Know  ye  not  we  have  means  at  hand  to 
improve  both  thy  hearing  and  speech?  Wouldat 
like  the  application?” 

“ I do  entreat  your  majesty  to  bear  with  me ; but 
report  saith  little  more  than  she  is  passing  handsome., 
and  fit  enough  to  wear  the  coronet  of  a countess.” 
“Humph!  But  of  my  lord  of  Leicester— what 
of  him?” 

44  Merely  that  his  lordship,  on  receiving  her  — ” 

44  Where  ? ” interrupted  the  queen. 

44  At  Upton,  in  Worcestershire,  during  your  grace's 
li$t  progress.” 

“Well.” 

44  — on  receiving  her  at  his  rooms,  was  much  .pleased 
with  her  beauty  and  extreme  simplicity,  and,  after  a 
private  audience  of  an  hour  or  so,  dismissed  her  with 
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many  tokens  of  regard,  and  a promise,  moreover,  that 
no  harm  should  befall  her  father.  Pardon,  most  gra- 
cions  and  right  royal  madam,  for  troubling  your 
grace  with  this  foolish  story ; but  I dreaded  his  lord- 
ship’s  goodness  of  heart  might  have  led  him  to  inter- 
pose between  your  majesty  and  the  impious  violators 
of  your  majesty’s  sacred  laws.” 

“ And  he  promised  that  no  harm  should  befall 
her  recusant  father,”  muttered  Elizabeth,  scratching 
the  tablecloth  with  the  nail  of  her  middle  finger, 
while  a flush  of  crimson  rose  and  overspread  her 
face. 

Plimpton  saw  it,  and  shuddered  lest  he  had  gone 
too  far. 

“ Didst  say  she  was  handsome  ? ” inquired  Eliza- 
beth, still  scratching  the  table,  but  without  changing 
her  tone. 

“ So  she  seemed  to  me,  your  grace,  though  a poor 
judge  in  such  matters.  But  I have  trespassed  too 
long  on  your  majesty’s  condescension,  and  most 
humbly  ask  leave  to  withdraw,  beseeching  your  gra- 
cious majesty  to  reconsider  my  dutiful  and  loyal 
request” 

Plimpton  knelt,  and  taking  the  end  of  the  queen’s 
shawl  that  lay  on  the  ground,  bent  to  kiss  it  in  token 
of  his  humble  gratitude.  But  Elizabeth  suddenly 
pushed  back  her  chair,  and  snapped  the  shawl  from 
his  fingers  ere  his  lips  had  touched  it. 

“ ’Sdeath,  man ! ” she  cried ; “ wouldst  expose  our 
person  to  the  cold  in  mouthing  our  garment  thus  ? 
Away ! Such  hands  as  thine  are  not  made  to  touch 
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the  royal  dress.  Away,  man,  and  leave  us!  We 
dispense  thee  from  this  ceremony.” 

The  tall  visitor  left  the  presence,  fully  confident 
his  words  would  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken ; for  the  fifth  morning  after 
brought  him  a warrant  of  search  for  all  recusants, 
massmongers,  harborers  of  Popish  priests,  &o,  signed 
by  her  majesty’s  own  hand,  and  stamped  with  the 
royal  seal 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Such  love-making  scenes  as  we  have  noticed  ir. 
the  first  chapter  were  not  destined  to  be  of  short 
duration ; they  lasted  almost  as  long  as  the  life  of 
the  queen;  for  as  she  never  could  summon  resolu- 
tion enough,  or  was  too  fond  of  adulation,  to  dismiss 
her  suitors,  the  number  kept  constantly  increasing — 
the  young  pressing  forward  in  regular  succession, 
and  the  old  still  hanging  about  her  person,  foolishly 
hoping  that  one  day  or  other  they  might  win  their 
way  to  her  heart 

Poets  and  painters,  on  the  other  hand,  were  busy 
extolling  the  virtues  and  parading  the  beauty  of  the 
great  Elizabeth.  Her  portraits,  though  prohibited  to 
be  sold  under  a severe  penalty,  except,  indeed,  those 
from  the  hands  of  experienoed  artists  licensed  by 
herself,  were  nevertheless  to  be  seen  every*  where, 
from  the  saloon  of  the  nobleman  down  to  the  bar- 
ber’s shop.  The  poets,  too,  found  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  inspiration  for  their  ballads  in  the  personal 
vanity  of  Elizabeth.  Night  and  day  might  they  be 
seen  wandering  round  the  walls  of  the  court,  com- 
posing sonnets  to  the  goddess  of  their  idolatry  with- 
in, or  sitting  under  the  elm  trees  that  overshadowed 
the  enclosures,  penning  a distich,  now  and  then,  as 
the  muse  bestowed  her  uncertain  favors. 

It  was  in  such  a situation  as  this,  on  a bright 
c* 
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moonlit  night  in  the  middle  of  Jane,  156-,  that  a lit- 
tle man  of  middle  age,  and  thin  aspect,  was  seated 
on  the  grass  under  the  walls  of  Hampton,  bis  head 
bent  down,  evidently  in  a musing  mood,  and  resting 
on  a portfolio  that  lay  open  on  his  knees.  Suddenly, 
he  felt  a tap  on  the  shoulder,  and  looking  up,  beheld 
a gentleman  in  the  rich  dress  of  the  court  standing 
by  his  side. 

u Hark  ye,  clerk  of  the  forest,”  said  the  new  comer ; 
“ art  reckoning  how  many  stags  and  pheasants  her 
majesty  hath  consumed  for  a twelvemonth  gone  ? ” 

“ Hadst  thou  said  hearts , worshipful  sir,”  replied  the 
little  man,  jumping  up  and  closing  bis  book,  “ I could 
better  understand  thee.” 

“ Ha!  by  my  certie,  thou  wouldst  be  a witty 
knave  withal,”  observed  the  other ; “ but  what  art 
thou  ? ” 

“A  poor  dependant  of  the  court — nothing  more.” 

“ Thou  art  but  indifferently  garmented,  and  exceed- 
ing thin  of  flesh.  By  my  faith,”  said  the  gentleman, 
“thy  greasy  cloak,  soiled  ruffles,  and  spare  chops, 
would  bespeak  thee  a verse  maker  to  some  lady  of 
the  cook’s  retinue.  Eh,  what  sayest  thou  to  that, 
good  fellow?” 

<c  I say  to  that,  most  noble  sir,  — for  such  thy  scarlet 
cloak,  embroidered  doublet,  silk  hose,  and  gold 
buckles  proclaim  thee,”  replied  the  little  man,  making 
a rapid  survey  of  the  stranger’s  person  and  dress,  — 
“ I say  thou  art  right  and  wrong.  Bight  in  taking 
me  for  a poet,  and  wrong  in  selecting  a theme  for  my 
verses.  Cooks,  maids,  and  scullions  inspire  but  scur- 
vy madrigals,  J sing  of  the  queer)  of  beauty,  noble 
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sir,  whose  eyes  are  brighter  than  the  stars ; whose 
breath  is  sweeter  than  the  new-blown  rose;  whose 
neck ” 

44  Halt  thee  there,  master  rhymester,”  interrupted 
the  courtier ; 44  Til  none  of  this  foolery ; dost  not  see 
thou  art  as  mad  as  a hare  at  martlemas  ? ” 

44  Mad ! forsooth ! ” 

44  Ay,  mad,  demented,  raving  like  all  the  rest  of  thy 
tribe.  But  how  art  thou  called,  and  why  in  this 
place  at  such  an  hour  ? ” 

44  My  name  is  Christopher  Harlow,”  replied  the 
rhymer,  44  commonly  called  by  my  familiars  and  pa- 
trons Poet  Harlow,  verse  maker  to  her  majesty.” 

“Humph!” 

44  Thou  hast  heard  the  name  doubtless  at  court.” 

44  Ay,  marry,  have  I,  man.  Didst  not  write  verses 
in  which  her  majesty  is  a shepherdess,  and  thyself  a 
. shepherd  ? ” 

44  So  report  goeth,”  replied  Harlow,  smiling  and 
rubbing  his  hands  in  evident  delight  that  his  poetic 
effusions  had  found  their  way  into  the  royal  house- 
hold ; 44  and  hath  her  most  gracious  majesty  deigned 
to  listen  to  that  unworthy  poem  of  her  most  devoted 
slave  and  servant  ? ” 

44  Truly  she  hath,  and  as  a requital  for  thy  pains, 
gave  orders  to  have  thee  pilloried  if  ever  again  thou 
presumest  to  smother  her  grace  in  your  beds  of  lilies 
and  daffodils.” 

44  Ho ! ho ! gramercy,  master,”  cried  the  poet,  bris- 
tling rip  in  anger  at  so  gratuitous  an  insult,  and  for- 
getting at  once  all  the  respect  he  had  manifested,  but 
a minute  before,  for  the  well-dressed  and  courtly 
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gentleman  ; “ and  who  art  thou,  that  affects  to  know 
so  well  the  mind  of  her  most  gracious  majesty  ? A 
poet  in  disgrace;  another  rejected  suitor  from  the 
borders  — Sir  Philip  Sidney,  mayhap  ? ” 

“ And  why  shouldst  thou  mistake  me  for  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  ? ” inquired  the  courtier,  without  no- 
ticing the  poet’s  ire. 

“ Because  then  I might  account  for  thy  foul  words, 
as  having  arisen  from  jealousy  of  my  reputation.” 

“ Thy  reputation  ! ” 

u Ay,  mine,  Sir  Courtier,  if  such  indeed  thou  art, 
for  thy  speech  keeps  marvellously  ill  with  thy  garb ; 
my  poetical  reputation  — the  fair  fame  of  Christo- 
pher Harlow,  author  of  Lamb  of  the  Flock,  Sprig  of 
Myrtle,  Primrose  of  Beauty,  and  the  Gentle  Shepherd 
to  his  Love.  Doth  it  not  pain  thy  ears  to  hear  these 
titles  repeated  ? ” 

“ I shall  be  tempted  to  pain  thine  with  my  ra- 
pier,” replied  the  courtier,  “ if  thou  givest  thy  tongue 
such  liberty.” 

“Hast  ever  known  a poet  without  a license  of 
speech  ? ” rejoined  Harlow,  not  seeming  to  mind  his 
threat.  “ Why,  thou  art  grossly  ignorant,  good  sir, 
of  the  gentle  art,  and  I should  crave  pardon  of  the 
muse  for  suspecting  thee  of  her  acquaintance.” 

“ Well,  well,  be  it  so,  Master  Madcap  ; but  answer 
me  — why  art  thou  here  at  this  late  hour?” 

“ Wooing  the  sisters,  gentle  sir,”  replied  the  rhymer, 
somewhat  softened ; “ wooing  them  to  inspire  me 
with  celestial  numbers,  in  which  to  sing  the  angelic 
virtues  of  the  great  Elizabeth.” 
u Canst  thou  speak  plain  language  ? Tell  me  that, 
fellow.” 
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u Provided  thou  askest  me  questions  which  are  in 
no  wise  connected  with  the  name  of  the  most  high, 
glorious,  and  Heavejj-gilted  sovereign  of  my  heart,  I 
shall  answer  thee  as  thou  desirest ; but  once  breathe 
an  allusion  to  her  grace,  and  my  thoughts  become 
divine,  and  break  out  despite  me,  like  young  Spenser, 
whom  I am  now  indoctrinating  in  the  heavenly  sci- 
ence : — 

* Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sate, 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows, 

Working  belgardes  and  amorous  retrate, 

And  cvejjy  one, her  with  a grace  endows.* 

Spenser  will  yet  do  honor  to  his  preceptor,  a promis- 
ing youth,  I tell  thee.  There  are  times,  too,  noble 
sir,  when  the  lion,  suddenly  roused  from  a sound 
sleep,  is  not  more  dangerous,”  continued  the  little 
man,  u than  Christopher  Harlow,  when  interrupted  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a poetic  vision.  Hadst  thou  dis- 
turbed me  but  a minute  before  I had  committed  to 
writing  that  last  distich  on  the  dimple  of  the  queen’s 
chin  Heaven  only  knows  what  would  have  befallen 
thee.  1 might  — thou  needst  not  smile,  sir  — I might 
have  tom  thee  to  pieces.  It’s  but  an  hour  gone  that 
an  old  woman,  whom  folks  call  Nell  Gower,  came 
this  way,  and  disturbed  me  when  I had  almost  mas- 
tered a heavenly  idea  that  came  to  me  like  an  angel 
from  above.” 

“ Nell  Gower,  didst  say  ? ” 

u Ay,  sir,  and  shouted  in  my  ear  4 to  gang  to  bed 
for  a lazy,  harebrained  loon.’  I started  after  her,  sir, 
like  a tiger  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  and  would  have 
strangled  her,  as  a fox  would  a pullet,  had  she  not 
escaped  me  among  the  trees.” 
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M Knowest  thou  ought  of  this  Nell  Gower  ? ” in- 
quired the  courtier. 

“ Nought  more  than  that  she’s  jin  old  Scotch  bel- 
dam, mayhap  a witch,  sent  here  by  Mary  Stuart,  to 
work  deviltry  at  Hampton  court” 

“ Hast  seen  her  oft  about  these  walls  ? ” 

“ As  often,  good  sir,  as  night  comes ; now  in  one 
place,  and  now  in  another.  Folks  say  she  knows 
more  court  gossip  than  the  queen’s  councillors, 
though  no  one  hath  ever  seen  her  within  the  enclo- 
sures. But  let  her  keep  out  of  my  reach  if  she  value 
a sound  head  and  an  unmutilated  body,  or  Fll  take 
vengeance  on  the  beggarly  spaewife  for  the  loss  of 
that  glorious  thought.  It  was  a comparison,  wor- 
thy sir,  between  — yes,  between,”  placing  his  two 
fore  fingers  together,  — u between  the  light  of  her 
majesty’s  eye  and ” 

u Peace,  thou  crazy  varlet ; peace,  I say,”  inter- 
rupted his  companion,  “ or  I’ll  slice  thee  on  the 
instant” 

“ The  disloyal  old  traitor  witch,”  pursued  the  rhym- 
er again,  disregarding  the  threat,  “she  choked  a 
thought  at  its  birth,  that  would  prove  of  more  value 
to  posterity  than  all  the  doggerel  verse  of  her  Ram* 
says  and  her  Hendersons.” 

u And  what  direction  did  she  take  when  fleeing 
from  thy  murderous  grasp,  most  doughty  Master 
Harlow  ? ” 

“ By  that  leafless  oak  thou  seest  on  the  edge  of 
the  forest—  canst  hardly  discern  it  in  the  shade.” 
u Know  ye  where  she  lives,  or  hast  heard  ? ” 

“ Not  I,  not  I.  Saints  forbid  I should  know  aught 
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of  creatures,  who,  as  report  saith,  spend  their  nights 
tiding  about  the  country  on  broomsticks.” 
ttI  would  fain  have  speech  with  that  woman,” 
observed  the  stranger  anxiously,  “ and  would  guerdon 
him  well  who  would  bring  me  to  her.” 

w Canst  raise  the  evil  one  ? ” inquired  the  rhymer. 
“ No,  fool ! Why  ask  you  that  ? ” 
u Because  he  could  find  her  for  thee.  I know  of  no 
other.” 

u Here,  then,  take  this  gold  piece,”  said  the  cour- 
tier ; “ it  will  buy  thee  a bed,  and  a stoup  of  wine  at 
the  next  hostelrie.  So  get  thee  gone,  varlet ; thou 
wilt  find  it  pleasanter,  I fancy,  to  sip  a pint  of  Cana- 
ry at  the  tavern  fire,  than  imbibe  inspirations  here  in 
the  cold  moonshine.” 

“ Heaven  keep  thee  in  grace,”  replied  the  rhymer, 
bowing  low  to  his  benefactor ; — 

“ ‘ Heaven  give  thee  grace, 

And  foes  give  thee  peace  ; ’ 

and  as  the  inspiriting  hour  is  past,  I will  even  con- 
sole my  heart  for  the  loss  of  that  bright  and  glorious 
th6ughf,  with  a stoup  of  Rhenish,  at  the  old  Pea- 
cock. Give  ye  good  day,  and  my  benison  to  boot, 
most  noble  gentleman.” 

The  latter  waved  his  hand  in  adieu  to  honest  Kit, 
and  walked  briskly  across  the  open  field,  till  he 
reached  the  breast  of  the  forest,  close  by  the  decayed 
oak,  which  the  poet  had  pointed  out.  He  followed 
a footpath  through  the  woods  for  two  miles  and 
more,  feeling,  rather  than  seeing,  his  way,  in  the 
pbscnrity  of  the  shade,  and  hearing  no  sound  to  dis- 
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turb  the  silence  of  the  calm  night  but  the  occasional . 
falling  of  a decayed  branch,  as  he  brushed  by,  or  the 
twitter  of  a bird  started  from  its  repose.  He  had 
hoped  to  find  some'  cabin  or  gypsy  tent,  a short  dis* 
tance  within  the  forest,  where  he  might  obtain  some 
intelligence  of  Nell  Gower,  but  no  sign  of  human 
habitation  presented  itself.  He  had  at  length  reached 
a spot  where  the  path  divided  — one  branch  runfling 
short  to  the  left,  down  a steep  declivity,  and  the  other 
continuing  in  the  direction  he  had  already  pursued. 
He  sat  down  here,  to  deliberate  whether  he  would 
return  to  Hampton  or  venture  to  penetrate  farther, 
when,,  in  the  low  position  he  had  taken,  he  saw 
between  the  trunks  of  the  trees  a light  blue  smoke 
curling  upwards  in  the  clear  moonlight.  Immedi- 
ately he  hastened  thitherward,  and  in  a few  moments 
found  himself  standing  on  the  edge  of  a precipice 
of  considerable  height.  Below  was  a deep  ravine, 
or  rather  what  is  known  by  the  homely  name  of  a 
“devil’s  punchbowl.”  It  was  almost  circular,  occu- 
pying a space  of  about  two  acres,  filled  with  round 
rocks,  many  of  which  were  of  enormous  size,  and 
encircled  round  about  by  the  precipice  on  which  lie 
stood,  and  down  which  the  water  trickled  in  little 
streams  through  the  rank  fern  and  slimy  moss  that 
grew  on  its  face.  It  was  a desolate  spot  to  look 
down  upon,  lying  as  it  did  under  the  cold,  bright 
rays  of  the  moon.  The  courtier  again  looked  in  the 
direction  where  he  had  seen  the  smoke,  but  it  was 
now  invisible.  Supposing  this  to  arise  from  a change 
of  place,  he  returned  to  his  former  position,  and. 
bending  down  as  before,  saw  it  again  - curling  up_ 
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against  the  light  He  now  set  out  upon  the  left- 
hand  path,  and  descended.  After  many  turns  and 
windings,  to  avoid  rocks  and  briers,  he  at  length 
reached  the  bottom.  Here  every  thing  was  as  bright 
as  day,  yet  he  could  see  nothing  that  indicated  the 
proximity  of  a human  habitation;  even  the  smoke 
was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

After  threading  his  way  between  the  huge  rocks, 
and  vainly  peering  up  the  precipice  in  search  of 
something  to  direct  him,  he  was  about  to  raise  a 
whistle  to  attract  attention,  when  suddenly  he  heard 
a rushing  as  of  feet  among  the  trees  above  his  head, 
and  next  instant  beheld  a stag  dashed  upon  a rock, 
a few  paces  from  where  he  stood. 

“Ha!  By  my  halidome,”  said  he,  “this  is  rare 
sport  in  her  majesty’s  forest,  and  within  a short 
league  of  the  court.  Ay,  faith ! and  burr  enough  on 
his  antlers  for  a buck  of  the  fifth  summer,”  he  con- 
tinued, snatching  an  arrow  from  his  quivering  side. 

“ An  wha  be  ye,  frien’,”  demanded  a hoarse  voice 
beside  him  — “wha  be  ye  that  comes  to  Whinstane 
Hollow  sic  a time  o’  night  ? ” 

The  courtier  turned  round  quickly,  and  gazed  at 
the  speaker.  He  was  startled  at  the  nearness  of  the 
voice,  and  hesitated  for  an  instant  ere  he  replied  to 
so  direct  a question. 

“Guid  faith!  ane  wad  hae  thought  ye’d  seen  a 
ghaist,  ye  glower  sae  gowkit,”  said  the  person,  seeing 
him  gaze  so  intently. 

“ Tell  me,  good  woman,”  he  began  at  length,  as 
if  he  had  not  heard  her  question,  “art  thou  Nell 
Gower,  that  frequents  this  forest?” 
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M Ay,  sc  folks  ca’  me,”  replied  the  little  woman. 
“ Nell  Gower  o’  Whinstane  Hollow,  the  Scotch  spae- 
wife.  And  wha  be  yer  business  wi’  her,  guid 
man  ? ” 

“ I would  speak  with  thee  privately  on  an  affair 
of  some  moment,”  replied  the  stranger. 

M Ay,  ay,  speak  wi’  me  in  private ; it’s  no  muckle  it 
concerns  me,  I’ll  bargain  on’t.  But  come  ben,  sir ; sin’ 
ye  maun  hae  yer  will ; ” and  she  led  the  way  through 
a long,  dark  passage,  muttering  as  she  went,  “ Guid 
preserve  us ! and  wha’d  hae  thought  o’  seein’  sae  bra 
a callant  at  sic  an  hour,  under  Nell  Gower’s  lumm 
head?  Ye  couldna  behae  yersel  all  warrin  at  the 
coort,  and  got  disgraced  for  bein’  too  glegg  wi’  the 
tongue  or  too  ready  wi’  the  truncheon.  Conscience  • 
what  a time  there’s  up  there,  wi’  a’  them  run  deils 
cuttin’  ilk  ither’s  throats,  and  a’  aboot  the  bit  lassie ! 
Deil  rin  awa,  if  they’re  no  gane  clean  daft,  ane  and 
tither  o’  them,  frae  the  treasurer  down,  down  to  the 
link-boy  and  kitchen  chiel.  And  how  kenned  ye 
the  way,  mon  ? and  why  pick  Nell  Gower  out  frae 
a’  the  rest  o’  woman  folks  about  the  house,  eh? 
Wha’s  the  reason?  An  a cantie  carl  ye  are,  wi’ 
yer  gowden  buckles  on  yer  sheen,  and  bra  scarlet 
broodclaith  on  yer  shouthers.”  As  she  approached 
a dim  light  that  partially  illuminated  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  narrow  passage,  through  which  the 
stranger  had  some  trouble  to  make  his  way,  she 
raised  her  voice  to  a somewhat  higher  tone.  “ An 
sae  ye’re  come  frae  the  coort  to  speak  wi’  Nell 
Gower,  the  auld  beggarly  Scotch  spaewife  that  ye’d 
bum  wi’  fagots  for  her  cantrips  the  hour  after  she’d 
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done  yer  biddin’.  But  take  a seat  anent  the  fire,  and 
bide  a wee.  I’ll  be  wi’  ye  in  a clappin.” 

Whilst  Nell  busied  herself  about  her  own  affairs, 
the  stranger  had  time  to  examine  the  apartment,  as 
far  as  was  possible  with  the  dim,  uncertain  light. 
Above  his  head  was  an  arch  of  sharp  rocks,  pointing 
downwards,  and  dripping  here  and  there  with  the 
water  that  oozed  through  and  fell  upon  the  smoother 
and  more  solid  rocks  below.  The  place  was  dry 
round  the  fireplace,  within  the  compass  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  but  entirely  destitute  of  furniture,  if  we 
except  a few  broken  chairs  and  stools.  He  had 
reason  to  conjecture,  however,  there  were  other 
apartments  in  the  cave,  and  that  it  was  an  opening 
of  considerable  extent,  from  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
proaching footsteps  he  now  heard  were  faint  at  first, 
but  gradually  grew  more  and  more  distinct,  till  Nell, 
issuing  at  length  from  the  darkness,  stood  before  him 
in  the  light  of  the  smouldering  fire, 

“ An  now,  sir,”  she  began,  seating  herself  on  the 
stool  opposite  the  stranger,  “ I’d  fain  ken  somethin’ 
o’  yer  business  wi’  me  at  this  late  hour,” 
u Are  we  alone  ? ” demanded  the  stranger. 

“ Alane ! ” repeated  Nell;  “an  wha’  for  no?  ye 
dinna  think  there’s  muckle  routh  o’  gear  in  these 
wa’s  to  bring  lanloupers  about  us.” 

“ And  how  comes  it,  if  thou  livest  alone,  that  the 
stag  hath  found  its  way  to  thy  very  threshold,  with 
an  arrow  quivering  in  bis  side  ? Methinks  the  hand 
that  drew  the  bow  is  not  far  distant,” 

# Vc’re  no  the  queen’s  ranger,  man,  are  ye,  come 
down  here  to  Whitstane  Hollow  to  spier  after  gypsy 
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deer  slayers?  Heth  gin  ye  be,  I’d  hae  ye  tak  the 
beast  on  yer  shou there,  an  gang  look  for  the  poacher.” 
Nell  had  seen  at  a single  glance  that  the  person 
who  questioned  her  thus,  and  who&  inquiries  she 
was  baffling,  was  a courtier  of  the  highest  rank. 
She  did  not  gather  this  knowledge  entirely  from  his 
outward  dress  and  noble  bearing,  for  in  both  these 
particulars  she  might  have  been  easily  mistaken,  but 
in  jerking  his  cloak  over  his  arm,  as  he  plucked  the 
arrow  from  the  stag’s  side,  he  exposed  a doublet  that 
bore  unequivocal  signs  of  the  wearer’s  noble  birth 
and  high  office.  She  resolved,  however,  not  to  no- 
tice it,  and  to  address  him  without  the  least  reserve, 
as  if  she  took  him  for  a simple  gentleman  of  the 
queen’s  household. 

u I have  already  said  I would  speak  with  thee  on 
a matter  of  some  moment,”  resumed  the  stranger. 

11  Vara  weel,”  replied  Nell ; “ sae  far  sae  guid.” 
u I will  speak  thee  freely,  my  good  woman,  little 
caring  who  may  be  within  earshot ; for  well  I know 
that  word  of  mine  shall  never  be  repeated  by  thee  or 
thine  associates,  as  long  as  the  hangman  can  tie  a 
knot  at  Tyburn  or  fire  a fagot  on  Tower  Hill.” 

“ Hegh,  man ! ” replied  Nell ; “ sin  ye  hae  sic 
doubts,  why  dinna  ye  gang  awa,  and  tell  yer  secrets 
to  folks  whase  faith  ye  can  trust  wi’  mair  security?” 
“ Had  I choice,  woman,  thou  wouldst  not  be  the 
secret-keeper ; but  as  it  is,  I shall  find  means  enough 
to  keep  thy  tongue  quiet.  Without  further  preface, 
then,  there’s  a lady  at  court  confined  to  her  room, 
and  in  danger  of  losing  her  reputation,  the  which 
thou  must  prevent.” 
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44  Ay,  that’s  the  secret,  is’t  ? Hoot,  man ! ye 
might  na  be  sae  carefu’;  sic  things  are  now  sae 
common,  that  few  wad  hae  fashed  themselves 
aboot  it.” 

44  Thou  understandest,  then,  the  object  for  which 
thy  secret  services  are  required.” 

44  Ou,  ay,  sir ; it’s  na  the  first  mishap  o’  the  kind 
Nell  Gower  was  trusted  to  remedy.” 

44  True,  my  good  woman ; fame  gives  thee  credit 
for  much  prudence  in  such  affairs.” 

44  But  canna  the  strange  mediciner  wha  cam  frae 
foreign  parts,”  inquired  Nell, 44  canna  he  di  the  thing 
himsel,  and  no  hae  ye  rin  the  risk  o’  employin’  stran- 
gers. He’s  no  sae  mony  months  about  Hampton 
and  Whitehall  without  some  practice  in  sic  delicate 
matters.” 

44 1 fear  me  thou  mistakest,  woman,”  promptly 
interposed  the  courtier;  44 no  injury  is  intended  to 
life  or  limb.  Nay,  such  is  strictly  forbidden.  It 
must  be  well  cared  for  and  daintily  nurtured,  as  if 
it  were  the  heir  of  a noble  house.  Wilt  undertake 
to  remove  it?” 

44  Remove  it  ? ” repeated  Nell. 

44  Ay,  remove  it  from  the  court,  and  keep  it  here 
for  a few  days,  till  I shall  have  time  to  place  it  in 
other  hands.” 

44  Ou ! if  that  be  a’,  it’s  no  muckle,”  responded 
Nell,  after  a moment’s  hesitation.  44 1 thought  ye 
might  be  expectin’  mair.  Weell,  an  if  I di,  what’s 
to  be  my  recompense  ? ” 

tf'Gbldy  to  buy  thee  comfort,  and  the  favor  of  her 
gracious  majesty  to  hoot,” 
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44  Hoot ! awa  wi’  ye,  man ! ” she  ejaculated.  44  What 
care  I for  yer  gowd  and  siller?  It’s  little  feck  o’ 
comfort  it  can  buy  me ; and  as  for  the  favor  o’  the 
queen,  it’s  as  fickle  as  Jock  Ramsay’s  kitlin’.  Na, 
na,  I’ll  hae  nane  nor  tither  o’  them.” 

44  Name  thine  own  reward,  then,”  said  the  stranger ; 
44  and  if  thou  beest  faithful  to  thy  trust,  it  shall  be 
rendered  thee  right  cheerfully,  even  should  it  require 
the  royal  hand  of  Elizabeth  to  offer  it” 

44  Na  sae  fast,  na  sae  fast,  master  gallant ; I’ll  hae 
na  promises  either.  I ken  weel  the  lady  in  trouble 
is  no  kitchen  wench,  or  limmer  lass,  or  ye  wad  na 
come  down  here  to  strike  a bargain  on  sic  terms. 
Mareover,  if  I can  trust  ye,  whilk  I hae  na  reason 
to,  for  yer  a bra’  fecfu  fausant  chiel,  I canna  but 
think  the  lady’s  a queen’s  favorite,  or  that  lassie 
would,  lang  ago,  hae  bundled  her  hame  or  sent  her 
to  sing  her  lullaby  in  the  Tower.” 

44  Thou  hast  it  right  truly,”  replied  the  courtier ; 
44  she  is  indeed  a favorite  of  the  queen,  and  her  majes- 
ty will  regard  any  service  done  to  her  as  if  done 
to  her  gracious  majesty’s  own  self.  So  name  thy 
terms.” 

44  Bide  awee,  bide  awee,”  responded  the  cautious 
old  woman ; 44  sic  things  are  no  bargained  for  in  a 
crak,  like  Rab  Haslet’s  chanter.  And  what  shall  we 
ca  the  bairn,  gin  I consent  to  tak  charge  ot  ? ” 

44  What  pleaseth  thee  best ; it  matters  little  what 
name  thou  givest  it.” 

44  Weel,”  observed  Nell,  after  a moment’s  thought, 
44  am  no  disposed  to  pry  into  yer  bit  secret  mair 
than’s  required;  but  there’s  aething  that’s  no  clear 
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to  my  een.  Wha’s  the  reason  ye  mak  a secret  o’ 
what’s  na  worth  the  claverin’  about.  Gin  I gae  my 
ain  gate,  to  Hampton  or  Whitehall,  or  ony  ither  o’ 
her  majesty’s  residences,  and  tak  hence  a bairn,  un- 
der my  cloak,  is’t  no  what  happened  fu’  aft  in  her 
ain  an  her  father’s  time  ? An  it’s  no  to  be  scored  to 
the  queen’s  ain  credit,  or  to  that  o’  her  ladies,  be- 
cause it  happened  to  be  born  within  the  palace  wa’s ; 
and  now  yer  after  threatenin’  me  wi’  rape  and  fagot, 
if  I dinna  keep  a quiet  tongue  in  my  head.  Guid 
faith,  sir,  the  hale  affair  is  far  aboon  my  puir  compre- 
hendin’.” 

“ What  thou  sayest,  good  woman,  is  very  reason- 
able ; but  it  might  happen,  that  just  at  this  time  the 
report  of  such  an  occurrence,  at  court,  might  breed 
unfounded  suspicions.” 

“ Humph ! ” ejaculated  Nell. 

“ Now  thou  comprehendest  the  reason  of  the  se- 
crecy.” 

“ Me ! how  could  I ken  state  secrets  ? Ha,  ha ! 
yere  a canny  chiel.” 

“ Should  inquiries  be  made  hereafter  by  any  lady 
of  the  court,  nay,  even  by  the  queen  herself,  con- 
cerning the  babe,  thou’lt  say  it  died  on  the  journey.” 

“ Een  though  the  lady  be  its  mother  ? ” inquired 
Nell. 

“ Ay,  even  its  mother  is  not  to  know  it  lives, 
should  you  ever  discover  its  mother’s  name,  which 
is  utterly  impossible.  I shall  be  thy  director  and 
paymaster,  and  none  other  hath  right  to  ask  thee 
questions  concerning  it.” 

“Een  let  it  rest  sae,”  said  the  old  woman,  at 
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length  consenting  to  the  proposal;  “but  I maun  see 
ye  ance  an  again,  and  wha  shall  I ca’  for  and  where 
shall  I meet  ye  ? ” 

“ The  where  and  the  when  I shall  arrange  here- 
after,” replied  the  stranger. 

“ Weel,  weei,  sir,  a bargain  be’t.  HI  see  the  feck- 
less bairn  be  weel  nursed,  and  nane  the  wiser,  and 
that’s  about  the  hale  o’  the  business,  if  I ken  right” 
The  stranger  assented,  and  again  pressed  the  old 
woman  to  name  her  reward. 

“ It’s  no  muckle  to  speak  o’,”  replied  Nell.  “ Ye  see 
this  bit  hole  in  the  wa’  where  ye  sit ; it’s,  na  doubt,  a 
dour  and  dismal  place  to  ain  like  ye,  wha  spends  yer 
qights  and  days  skirlin’  awa’  mang  costly  rooms,  wi’ 
ladies  c’  high  degree  hanging  frae  yer  airms ; for  what- 
e’er  be  yer  rank,  it’s  no  hard  to  see  yer  o’  gqid  and 
gentle  birth : but  for  mysel,  I hae  a regard  for  this 
auld  place,  for  reasons  whilk  hae  na  interest  for  ye. 
Now  ye  ken  keep  yer  gowd,  and  the  queen  her  fa- 
vor for  some  ither  puir  neerdoweel  wha  likest  and 
needs  it  mair  than  Nell  Gower ; but  bring  me  a line 
signed  by  her  majesty’s  ain  hand,  and  sealed  by  her 
ain  seal,  grantin’  sanctuary  preevilege,  to  the  cave, 
cavern,  or  cell,  at  the  place  commonly  ca’d  Wbun- 
stane  Hollow,  for  mysel  and  a’  that  shelter  there 
whilst  I live.  Now,  sir,  di  ye  agree  to  the  terms  ? ” 

“ Most  willingly,”  replied  the  stranger ; “ but  canst 
thou  live  here  in  the  cold  winter  ? ” 

“ Na  matter,  man ; that’s  na  affair  o’  thine.” 

“ Then  I shall  expect  thee  where  thou  mettest  the 
rhymer  an  hour  gone,  at  midnight  on  Wednesday 
week,”  said  the  courtier,  preparing  to  leave,  “ or,  if 
sooner,  thou  shalt  hear  from  me.” 
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“ Til  bide  try’st,”  replied  Nell,  “ but  ye’ll  no  forget 
that  she  maun  bestow  sanctuary  preevileges  and  im- 
munities min  that,  on  mysel  an  a wha  tak  shelter 
here  durin’  my  lifetime.” 

u Thou  shalt  be  satisfied,”  replied  her  companion  ; 
u and  now  I must  ask  thy  guidance  through  the  pas- 
sage.” 

When  they  reached  the  entrance  again,  Nell  bade 
him  good  night  and  fair  dreams,  and  then  as  she  re- 
traced her  steps  through  the  dark  passage,  kept  mut- 
tering to  herself,  “ What  a daft  silly  carl,  wi’.a’  his 
tinsel  gimcracks  about  him ; hegh,  sirs,  an  he  thinks 
he’s  bought  me  ower,  saul  and  body,  wi’  the  queen’s 
warrant  o’  sanctuary  preevilege  for  the  blak  holes  o’ 
Whunstane  Hollow.  Weel,  let  him  aye  think  sae, 
he’ll  feel  the  mair  comfutable.  But  as  for  the  queen’s 
warrant  o’  protection,  I wad  na  gie  a button  for’t. 
An  he’s  tracked  the  auld  spaewife  t’  her  den,  and, 
at  the  mither’s  request,  too,  that’s  no  to  be  doubted. 
Humph ! I see  it  a’.  His  light  o’  love  wad  gie  her 
bairn  to  some  deil  bird,  like  Nell  Gower,  who’d 
thraw  its  wizen  for’t,  while  he’s  no  disposed  to  part 
wi’t  himsel.  Ough,  ay,  I can  see  through  a mill- 
stane  as  weel’s  anither,  and,  guid  faith,  they’ll  rise 
e^rly  an  gae  late  to  bed,  if  wi’  a’  their  plottin’,  auld 
Nell,  the  Scotch  spaewife,  dinna  be  a match  for  • 
them.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  courtier,  having  parted  with  Nell  Grower,  re- 
turned to  Hampton,  and  passed  through  crowds  ol 
nobles  and  sentinels  at  a rapid  pace,  amid  profuse 
compliments  from  the  one  class  and  officious  atten- 
tions from  the  other.  Having  reached  his  apart- „ 
ments  and  thrown  off  his  hat  and  cloak,  he  touched 
a spring  concealed  in  the  wall  above  the  mantel. 
Soon  a door  opened,  and  an  old  man  entered,  in  a 
long  black  serge  gown  or  habit.  His  shoulders  were 
stooped,  and  his  gait  awkward  and  somewhat  un- 
steady from  age,  and,  perhaps,  long  confinement. 
His  thin,  white  hair  fell,  neglected,  in  little  streaks 
over  the  collar  of  his  black  dress,  and  his  eyes  were 
red  and  sunken  under  his  once  bold,  projecting  fore- 
head. He  bowed  profoundly  to  the  courtier  as  he 
entered,  and,  in  answer  to  a question,  replied  in  a 
foreign  language,  “ that  the  lady  was  doing  as  well 
as  could  be  expected,  and  would  probably  be  out  of 
danger  in  a few  days.”  As  soon  as  he  had  spoken, 
he  again  bowed  low,  and  retired,  as  if  he  knew  tljere 
was  no  further  need  of  his  presence.  When  the  door 
closed,  the  courtier  flung  himself  in  an  easy  chair, 
and  was  instantly  absorbed  in  some  deep  and  pain- 
ful reflection ; for  the  muscles  of  his  handsome  face 
twitched,  from  time  to  time,  and  his  brow  contracted 
into  deep  wrinkles*  His  thoughts,  gentle  reader. 
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were  of  the  queen,  Elizabeth  Tudor  Plantagenet, 
the  proudest  sovereign  of  Europe.  But  how  his 
thoughts  ran,  and  whither  they  tended,  is  not  given 
us  to  reveal.  He  mused  long  and  painfully,  his 
elbow  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  pressed  hard  upon  his  lips, 
till  at  length  overcome,  perhaps  by  fatigue,  he  fell 
asleep. 

And  whilst  he  dreams  of  the  great  Elizabeth, 
gentle  reader,  may  we  not  indulge  in  a few  waking 
reflections  on  that  remarkable  personage  ? Had  wc 
proposed  to  make  her  the  heroine  of  our  story,  we 
should  have  followed  the  usual  plan,  and,  like  all 
other  novelists,  left  her  gradually  to  develop  her  own 
character  during  the  progress  of  the  tale  ; but  we  do 
not  presume  so  far,  well  knowing  how  incapable  we 
are  of  managing  so  well  known  and  therefore  so  dif- 
ficult a subject.  Nevertheless,  as  she  is  the  secret 
power  that  shifts  the  scenes  and  actors  in  our  little 
play,  we  must  slip  a moment  behind  the  curtain,  and 
crave  an  introduction  before  the  house  fills,  that, 
knowing  something  of  the  manager,  we  may  better 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  acting. 

Before  we  approach  Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  which 
she  has  now  occupied  for  a few  years,  let  us  first  fall 
back  and  consult  the  history  of  her  girlhood.  We 
shall  take  butu  hurried  glance  at  the  young  aspirant; 
yet  even  in  that  we  may  find  abundant  indications 
of  her  future  career. 

It  was  not  when  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne 
she  began  to  learn  the  difficult  science  of  govern- 
tneni  Her  earliest  education,  as  well  as  her  own 
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private  studies,  had  the  sceptre  for  their  aim.  Her 
studies  were  chiefly  confined  to  history,  the  great 
treasury  of  political  lore;  and  it  was  the  intensity 
with  which  she  applied  herself  to  this  study  that  first 
gave  evidence  of  the  absorbing  ambition  that  marked 
her  course  through  a long  reign.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
love  of  power  simply  that  stimulated  her;  it  was 
power  confirmed  and  sustained  by  popularity.  To 
acquire  that  popularity,  she  sacrificed  every  dearest 
feeling,  every  fondest  affection  of  a young  heart,  and 
to  retain  it  she  sacrificed  the  heart  itself. 

Long  before  her  accession  to  the  throne,  Elizabeth 
saw  clearly  the  difficulties  she  had  to  encounter  ere 
she  reached  it.  She  saw  these  difficulties  were  nu- 
merous and  discouraging,  and  that  the  greatest  of  all 
was  religion.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  many  and  powerful  adher- 
ents of  her  sister  Mary,  if  she  manifested  any  predi- 
lection for  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  and  on  the 
other,  the  danger  of  losing  the  future  support  of  the 
Protestant  party,  if  she  rejected  their  new  doctrine. 
The  game  she  had  to  play  was  critical,  the  stake  was 
a throne,  and  the  risk,  to  all  appearance,  little  less 
than  her  life.  Yet  she  played  it  well.  She  listened 
with  the  seeming  eagerness  of  a child  to  the  religious 
admonitions  of  her  sister  Mary,  whilst  she  was,  at 
the  same  time,  intriguing  with  the  enemies  of  her 
government  for  their  influence,  in  the  event  of  her 
being  declared  legitimate  and  heir  presumptive  to 
the  crown. 

When  Mary  proclaimed  her  intention  of  restoring 
the  mass  and  the  ancient  ceremonies)  that  were 
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abolished  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  reformers  took 
alarm.  Imagining  Mary  would  content  herself  with 
removing  Catholic  disabilities,  they  were  astonished 
when  she  declared  her  resolution  to  make  the  Roman 
Catholic  the  religion  of  the  state.  At  that  critical 
period  — in  the  gloom  that  then  deepened  round  the 
cradle  of  Protestantism — there  was  but  one  star  to 
guide  its  votaries,  and  that  star  was  Elizabeth. 
From  the  moment  Mary  restored  the  mass,  Elizabeth 
became  the  beacon  of  hope  to  Protestant  England, 
and  round  her  the  reformers  gathered,  centring  in  her 
all  their  hopes  and  prospects.  It  was  then  she  showed 
her  tact  for  acquiring  popularity.  She  saw  it  was 
high  time  to  set  about  gaining  the  respect  of  the 
nobles  and  the  love  of  the  people.  The  former  she 
succeeded  in  obtaining  by  professing  a longing  desire 
for  religious  liberty,  and  by  evincing  a great  taste 
for  philosophic  and  scriptural  studies ; in  a word,  by 
conforming  as  much  as  was  expedient  to  the  tone 
and  temperament  of  the  Calvinistic  party;  and  the 
latter  — the  love  of  the  people  — she  secured  by  the 
exhibition  of  her  person,  her  public  demonstrations 
of  attention  to  their  wants,  her  graces  and  her  smiles. 
Her  dress,  her  deportment,  her  looks,  when  she  ap- 
peared in  public,  were  all  directed  to  captivate  the 
love  of  the  people.  When  she  appeared  side  by  side 
with  her  sister  Mary,  on  her  first  public  entry  into 
London,  she  made  an  impression  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that  for  forty-seven  years  was  never  effaced. 
Then  in  her  twentieth  year,  the  majestic  grace,  the 
tall,  finely-moulded  figure,  and  commanding  features 
of  the  young  Tudor  Plantagenet  attracted  every  eye, 
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contrasting  as  it  did  so  strongly  with  the  diminutive 
person,  shrivelled  face,  and  drooping,  sickly  attitude 
of  her  sister  queen  who  rode  beside  her. 

Mary’s  pride  and  reserve  of  character  would  not 
suffer  her  to  stoop  to  win  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude ; but  Elizabeth  returned  a smile  for  every  salute, 
and  an  acknowledgment  for  every  favor.  Her  words, 
looks,  actions,  nay,  every  faculty  of  her  being,  was 
made  subservient  to  the  ever-master,  ever-ruling  pas- 
sion of  her  soul — love  of  popularity.  On  that  day  of 
her  sister’s  public  entry,  Elizabeth  obtained  a hold  on 
the  affections  of  her  future  subjects  that  she  never  lost 
till  the  gallant  and  accomplished  Essex,  the  favorite 
of  the  people,  was  sacrificed  to  her  jealousy.  The  day 
he  was  brought  to  the  block  was  the  last  day  of  Eliz 
abeth’s  popularity  and  the  last  day  of  her  greatness. 

When  the  grave  charges  of  Somerset,  the  pro- 
tector, against  her  honor  had  perilled  her  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  how  wisely  did  she  set  about 
restoring  her  sullied  reputation ! Any  other  girl  of 
Elizabeth’s  years,  then  but  seventeen,  would  have 
shrunk  back  terrified  at  the  world’s  insolent  gaze,  or 
if  her  mental  energies  were  not  entirely  prostrated 
by  the  shock  of  so  gross  an  imputation,  would  have 
boldly  defied  the  accuser  to  bring  forth  his  proofs. 
But  Elizabeth  Tudor  was  a girl  of  a far  different 
stamp.  Coolly  and  deliberately  she  set  to  work  to 
remove  the  stain.  She  affected  to  consider  the 
charges  as  hardly  worthy  of  a thought,  retired  for 
a time  into  private  life,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
study  of  the  Sacred  Scripture;  and  when  the  eti- 
quette of  the  court  required  her  presence,  she  assumed 
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that  extreme  simplicity  of  dress,  demure  aspect,  and 
saintly  bearing,  which  the  strict  rules  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  church  enjoined  upon  its  followers.  The 
result  was,  says  one  of  her  historians,  that  in  a few 
months  Elizabeth  was  regarded  as  a “pattern  for  all 
the  young  ladies  of  the  court.” 

What  incredible  energy  of  mind  must  not  this  girl 
have  possessed  at  the  age  of  seventeen ! Inheriting, 
as  she  did,  the  violent  passions  of  Henry,  her  father, 
and  the  levity  of  her  unfortunate  mother,  Anne 
Boleyn,  what  struggles  she  must  have  gone  through, 
to  keep  down  the  haughty  pride  of  the  Plantagenet, 
and  assume  the  chastened,  pious  look  and  humble 
demeanor  of  the  Calvinist!  When  Mary  Stuart,  the 
beautiful  young  regent  of  Scotland,  came  to  visit  the 
court  of  Edward,  surrounded  by  ladies  from  the  gay 
Louvre,  brilliant  in  all  the  gorgeous  fashions  of 
France,  Elizabeth,  burning  with  a love  of  personal 
decoration,  — the  woman  who,  in  after  years,  was  the 
possessor  of  three  thousand  gowns,  — stood  in  the 
midst  of  that  glittering  throng,  dressed  in  her  russet 
garments,  the  laughing  stock  of  the  gay  circle,  look- 
ing on  the  pageant  with  a dreamy  eye,  and  yet 
smiling  in  her  heart  as  she  reflected  how  little  the 
giddy  strangers  knew  the  thoughts  of  the  girl  who 
stood  before  them. 

Such  little  facts,  trifling  as  they  appear  at  first, 
afford  more  light  to  read  her  subsequent  history  than 
all  the  evidence  of  Burnet  and  Robertson. 

We  have  seen  Elizabeth  making  her  way,  pru- 
dently and  cautiously,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne ; let 
us  now  glance  at  the  difficulties  she  had  to  encoun- 
ter on  ascending  it. 
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For  many  years  before  her  accession,  the  exchequer 
had  been  suffering  a continual  drain.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  immense  sums  derived  from  the  religious 
houses  and  churches  which  Henry  had  pillaged,  as 
well  as  from  the  infamous  system  of  peculation  then 
so  prevalent,  and  under  which  the  nation  had  suffered 
so  much  in  preceding  reigns,  Elizabeth  succeeded 
to  an  exchequer  on  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Commerce  had  declined  to  such  a degree,  that  for- 
eign supplies  could  not  be  obtained  but  on  the  most 
disadvantageous  terms ; even  cash  was  not  taken  as 
an  equivalent,  except  under  bonds  for  its  genuine- 
ness and  currency.  In  fact,  public  trust  had  suffered 
so  much  from  the  diffusion  of  a base  coinage,  that 
men  could  no  longer  depend  on  each  other  in  com- 
mercial affairs.  It  was  then  quite  a common  thing 
for  merchants,  after  receiving  the  price  of  their  goods, 
to  exact  a bond  from  their  customers,  subjecting 
them  to  forfeiture  of  real  estate  equal  to  the  required 
amount,  if,  in  three  months,  the  money  paid  was 
found  to  be  spurious  or  uncurrent.  These,  with  other 
similar  grievances,  obstructing  as  they  did  the  prog- 
ress of  trade,  pressed  heaviest  on  the  humbler  classes, 
and  reduced  them  to  a state  of  absolute  starvation. 
Things  had  come  to  such  a crisis,  that  the  people 
would  gladly  have  welcomed  revolution  or  civil  war. 

Then  there  was  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  title 
to  the  English  crown  was  recognized  by  many  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  supported  by  her 
father-indaw,  King  of  France,  who  finally  induced 
her  to  assume  the  arms  and  regal  style  of  England. 
On  the  ptbey  band,  she  paw  Philip  of  Spain,  whose 
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proposal  of  marriage  had  lately  rejected,  pledge 
himself  to  Elizabeth  of  France,  and  thus  become 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  dauphin,  her  rival  for  the 
crown.  In  a word,  she  found  herself  surrounded  by 
dangers  of  every  kind  — dangers  within  and  without, 
at  home  and  abroad  — dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  her  own  subjects,  then  on  the  verge  of  insurrec- 
tion, not  less  than  from  the  rivalry  of  France  and 
the  hostility  of  Spain  and  Scotland ; and  last,  and 
greatest  of  all,  she  found  herself  declared  illegitimate 
by  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  that  decla- 
ration confirmed  by  half  her  own  subjects,  and  by 
most  of  the  principal  sovereignties  of  Europe.  Such 
were  among  the  difficulties  Elizabeth  had  to  meet 
on  ascending  the  throne ; and  she  met  them  bravely. 
From  the  very  beginning,  she  resolved  to  depend 
solely  on  the  resources  of  her  own  realms  for  sup- 
port, knowing  they  were  abundant,  and  only  required 
proper  development.  She  set  about  the  work  like 
one  who  had  studied  the  science  of  government. 
But  she  required  time  to  work  out  her  designs ; and 
to  obtain  it,  she  began  by  keeping  Spain  busy  at 
home  or  defending  her  possessions  abroad,  Scotland 
embroiled  in  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  France 
negotiating  a matrimonial  alliance.  In  all  these 
schemes  she  eventually  succeeded,  till  by  her  prudent 
management  she  elevated  England  from  the  rank 
of  a fourth-rate  kingdom  to  the  dignity  of  arbitress 
of  Europe. 

Having  said  so  much  of  Elizabeth  as  heir  pre- 
sumptive and  queen  regnant,  we  shall  now  say  a 
little  of  her  private  character.  Having  regarded  her 
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as  a sovereign,  we  shall  now  regard  her  simply  as  a 
woman. 

Immediately  alter  her  coronation,  her  ministers, 
impelled  by  the  entreaties  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  these  backed  by  the  clamors  of  the  people,  pre- 
sented a humble  petition  to  her  majesty,  suppli- 
cating her  to  marry,  and  thus  bless  the  nation  with 
royal  issue  to  reign  over  them  and  their  children. 
She  received  the  speaker  and  burgesses  of  the  com- 
mons very  kindly,  and  made  an  extemporaneous 
reply  that  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  a master- 
piece of  cunning  and  adroit  deception.  She  assured 
them  of  her  thanks  for  their  good  wishes  in  her  fam- 
ily’s behalf  and  that  of  her  realm,  but  that  it  pleased 
God  to  implant  in  her  heart,  even  from  her  childhood, 
a repugnance  to  a married  life.  It  was  strange,  she 
said,  that  thoughts  of  marriage,  to  one  of  such  ripe 
years,  could  bring  nought  but  pain ; yet  so  it  was, 
and  in  this  she  could  not  but  recognize  the  will  of 
Heaven,  who  sees  and  orders  all  things  for  the  best ; 
that  hereafter,  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  would 
provide  a ruler  for  her  people.  She  then  took  the 
ring  from  her  finger,  and  holding  it  up  before  the 
assembly,  said  in  a quiet  tone,  “ This  ring,  which  I 
received  at  my  coronation,  is  the  bond  that  unites 
me  to  England.  England  is  my  spouse,  and  I am 
England’s.  Had  I issue,  they  might  share  the  love 
that  now  is  all  my  people’s.  When  I die,  I shall 
covet  no  honor,  no  praise,  but  a little  inscription, 
that  will  cost  but  a few  pence,  engraved  on  a piece 
of  white  marble,  saying,  Here  lieth  Elizabeth , who 
reigned  a virgin  and  died  a virgin”  With  this  she 
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dismissed  the  deputation.  Her  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion forms  the  pivot  on  which  turned  her  future 
destiny.  It  was  a public  declaration  of  her  belief 
that  Heaven  did  not  will  her  to  marry ; and  by  that 
declaration  she  felt  herself  bound  forever  after.  Why 
she  thus  acted,  (for  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
subsequent  history  of  her  private  life  could  believe 
for  a moment  it  was  the  will  of  God  she  obeyed,) 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt.  Had  Elizabeth’s  con- 
duct before  her  accession  been  untainted  and  blame- 
less, she  never  would  have  resolved  to  remain  single. 
But  her  name  was  made  the  table  talk  of  every  court 
of  Europe  before  she  had  reached  her  eighteenth 
year.  Her  amours  with  Seymour  were  on  every 
tongue.  In  the  streets  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  the 
loves  of  the  royal  maiden  were  sung  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  pipe  and  tabor.  All  this,  too,  of  the 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  parents  whose 
lives  were  but  a tissue  of  the  grossest  depravity. 
And  was  she  to  perpetuate  the  infamy  of  the  family, 
by  giving  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect,  by  an  early 
marriage,  that  the  charges  made  against  her  by  Som- 
erset were  not  altogether  unfounded?  The  truth  is, 
she  dreaded  to  marry,  lest  it  would  be  attributed  to 
motives  far  different  and  far  more  selfish  than  the 
wish  to  accede  to  the  prayers  of  the  people.  Had 
the  petition  to  marry  been  presented  twenty  years 
after,  it  would  have  met,  we  think,  with  a more  sat- 
isfactory consideration.  For  then  she  was  not  cow- 
ering under  the  ascetic  look  of  the  Puritan,  scanning 
every  motion  and  every  feature,  that  he  might  detect 
some  indication  of  a levity  for  which  to  administer 
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rebuke;  and,  moreover,  men  had  almost  forgotten 
that  she  was  the  offspring  of  an  illicit  marriage. 
But  it  was  then  too  late.  She  had  once  solemnly 
declared  her  resolution  not  to  marry,  and  was  ever 
after  too  proud  to  rescind  it. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  Eliza- 
beth there  should  be  little  difference  of  opinion.  That 
she  was  not  a Catholic  in  practice  is  certain,  and  that 
she  was  not  a Protestant  at  heart  is  almost  equally 
certain.  She  was  something  of  both ; the  degrada- 
tion she  suffered  in  being  declared  illegitimate  im- 
planted in  her  heart  an  intense  and  enduring  hatred 
for  all  Catholic  church  authority,  whilst  her  early 
education  gave  her  mind  a strong  bias  to  Catholic 
dogmas  — a bias  which,  despite  all  her  efforts,  she 
never  after  could  entirely  check.  She  was  so  far 
Protestant  as  to  love  its  freedom  from  religious 
restraint;  it  gave  her  an  independence,  a peculiar 
reliance  on  self,  that  accorded  well  with  her  natural 
disposition,  and  which  she  longed  so  much  for  in 
her  minority.  She  thought  so  little  of  either  reli* 
gious  systems,  as  to  believe  the  essential  points 
of  difference  should  be  merged  for  the  good  of  the 
state.  Her  ruling  passion,  as  we  have  said  before, 
was  the  love  of  power,  sustained  by  popularity.  To 
obtain  that  power,  she  embraced  Protestantism, •be- 
lieving it  to  bq#  the  surest  way  to  reach  it,  and  she 
sustained  Protestantism  as  the  best  means  to  pre* 
serve  it.  Those  who  closely  examine  her  early  life 
will  see  she  was  a Catholic  up  to  the  time  she  began 
to  turn  her  eyes  more  frequently  towards  the  throne. 
But  as  soon  as  she  arrived  at  that  age  when  she 
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could  estimate  the  value  of  support  from  either  party 
she  began  to  waver.  Even  the  Protestants  were  not 
without  serious  doubts  as  to  what  cause  she  would 
adopt  on  her  accession,  and,  even  after  the  coronation, 
she  hesitated  long  before  she  identified  herself  with 
the  interests  of  the  reformers.  Her  design  evidently 
was,  to  feel  her  way  cautiously  and  prudently,  and, 
at  last,  to  adopt  that  system  of  religion  which  would 
be  likely  to  bring  most  power  and  influence  round 
her  throne.  How  clearly  does  this  appear,  in  the 
first  few  months  of  her  reign,  when  she  heard  mass 
every  day  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  behaved,  during 
the  service,  as  a humble,  pious  Catholic!  When 
she  had  long  weighed  the  chances  on  both  sides, 
when  she  had  reckoned  her  strength  in  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  parties  respectively,  and  found  that 
the  Protestant  was  fast  preponderating,  she  began 
gradually  to  lean  towards  them,  yet  did  not  openly 
declare  for  their  religion.  We  have  a striking  proof 
of  her  duplicity  on  the  Christmas  day  before  her  cor- 
onation. She  attired  herself  in  the  closet  adjoining 
the  Royal  Chapel,  and  proceeded  thence  to  her  throne 
attended  by  her  maids  of  honor.  She  was  resolved 
on  this  occasion  to  manifest  her  aversion  to  the  mass 
for  the  first  time,  and  did  so  by  deliberately  walking 
out  of  the  church  when  the  Gospel  was  concluded, 
and  when  the  people  expected  to  see  her,  as  usual, 
approach  and  lay  her  offering  on  the  altar.  This 
was  not  a hasty  act,  springing  from  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  but  one  long  premeditated,  and  done  with 
an  adroitness  that  gave  high  promise  of  her  future 
diplomatic  powers*  The  act  was  intended  to  pre* 
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pare  the  public  mind,  in  a certain  degree,  for  her 
subsequent  abjuration  of  Catholicism,  so  that  her 
abandonment  of  the  old  religion  might  not  take  her 
subjects  by  surprise ; and  yet  it  was  not  so  decisive 
as  entirely  to  commit  her;  for  in  the  event  of  any 
reclamation  or  disturbance  on  account  of  so  gross 
an  insult  to  the  sacrifice,  she  could  easily  have  it 
reported  that  her  exit  from  the  chapel  was  caused  by 
sudden  indisposition.  Thus  still  was  she  prepared 
to  veer  accordingly  as  the  wind  blew.  Had  Eliza- 
beth then  been  placed  in  any  inferior  position  in  life, 
she  would  have  endeavored  to  reason  herself  into 
infidelity;  so  much  did  she  despise  Protestantism  as 
a religion  to  be  saved  by,  and  so  intensely  did  she 
hate  Catholicity,  as  exercising  a coercive  and  conser- 
vative influence. 

At  her  coronation,  her  behavior  was  such  as  to 
merit  the  contempt  of  her  friends  and  the  disgust  of 
her  enemies.  Instead  of  breaking  at  once  with  the 
Catholic  party,  which  she  could  then  have  easily 
done,  she  still  temporizes.  She  insists  on  being 
crowned  after  the  manner  of  the  Stuart  kings  of 
England,  by  the  hands  of  a Catholic  bishop,  takes 
the  oath  administered  to  Catholic  sovereigns,  namely, 
to  preserve  the  church  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Nor  was  she  con- 
tent with  this ; she  even  received  the  Eucharist  from 
the  consecrating  bishop,  and  suffered  him  to  anoint 
her  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  coronation,  kissed 
the  chalice  reverently,  and  in  all  things  demeaned 
herself  like  a sincere  Catholic,  These  instances  we 
ftddnce  are  proof  positive  that  Elizabeth  never  wa$ 
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influenced  by  religious  sentiments  of  any  kind.  She 
made  religion  always  subservient  to  her  ambition. 
But  it  will  be  asked,  Why  did  Elizabeth  continue  so 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  church,  after  she  had  been 
firmly  fixed  on  the  throne,  and  all  opposition  had 
ceased,  if  she  did  not  believe  in  revelation,  or,  believ- 
ing it,  had  become  indifferent  to  the  duties  it  imposed 
and  the  faith  it  inculcated  ? Why  did  she  exhibit  so 
much  zeal  in  favor  of  the  reformation  ? It  surely 
did  not  originate  in  the  conviction  that  she  was  sent 
by  Heaven  to  extirpate  Catholicity.  Had  this  been 
the  case,  she  could  not  have  temporized  so  meanly, 
nor  have  restrained  herself  so  long  after  her  accession. 
Fanatical  zeal  is  not  to  be  kept  in  leading-strings, 
nor  does  it  wear  such  an  aspect  as  the  conduct  of 
Elizabeth  exhibited  in  the  first  years  of  her  reign. 
The  truth  is,  she  was  compelled  to  reject  Protestant- 
ism or  persecute  Catholicity.  Had  she  not  done  so, 
civil  war  would  have  ensued,  nay,  was  on  the  very 
point  of  breaking  out.  Some  party  should  be  domi- 
nant in  the  state,  and  Elizabeth  only  chose  the  one 
that  promised  most  help  to  maintain  her  authority 
and  advance  her  interests.  We  may  add  to  this  her 
predilection  for  the  more  easy  and  accommodating 
duties  and  forms  of  the  Protestant  church.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  having  once  drawn  the 
sword,  she  was  tardy  to  sheathe  it.  One  murder  will 
beget  another,  even  in  the  most  peaceable  times ; but 
how  much  more  prolific  in  times  of  religious  dissen- 
sions, when  factions  are  rife,  families  are  divided,  and 
father  and  son  become  the  champions  of  jarring 
tteeds ! Having  once  begun  the  system  of  exterim* 
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nation,  she  could  not  stop ; persecution  gave  birth  to 
plots  and  conspiracies,  to  repress  which  she  had  re- 
course to  the  severest  measures.  In  these  conspira- 
cies, real  or  fabricated,  not  the  enemies  of  the  queen 
only,  but  the  personal  enemies  of  her  ministers,  were 
easily  made  to  take  a part.  Cecil,  her  secretary,  the 
deadliest  enemy  of  Catholicity  in  the  kingdom,  even 
before  the  death  of  Mary,  was  the  prime  mover  of  all 
the  machinery  of  the  state.  His  power  was  visible 
not  only  in  the  great  measures  of  national  policy, 
but  even  the  most  minute  details  of  the  sumptuary 
and  municipal  laws.  His  influence  with  Elizabeth 
was  illimitable;  whatever  he  advised  she  listened  to 
with  attention,  and  he  advised  many  cruelties  to 
gratify  his  own  personal  malice.  A man  so  capable 
as  he  proved  himself  to  manage  the  helm  of  state 
in  times  so  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and 
revolution  from  within,  and  with  the  danger  of  for- 
eign invasion  from  without,  it  was  strange  to  find  en- 
yy  and  jealousy  form  such  prominent  features  in  his 
character.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  he  served  a mis- 
tress so  capricious  as  Elizabeth.  Had  she  been  less 
fanciful  in  her  attachments,  less  indiscreet  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  favors,  more  desirous  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  state  than  of  indulging  her  own  selfish 
and  ambitious  aspirations,  he  would,  besides  being 
a greater,  have  been  a happier  and  a better  man. 
But  her  childish  vanity  and  levity  crossed  him  at  ev- 
ery turn,  and  kept  him  in  a sea  of  troubles.  Strongly 
attached  to  herself  personally,  and  laboring  with  all 
his  might  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
through  her,  he  felt  keenly  the  smallest  slight,  or  the 
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least  indication  of  a want  of  confidence,  on  her  part. 
When  he  advised,  she  generally  acquiesced ; but  she 
often  acted  in  state  affairs  without  his  knowledge, 
and  that  galled  him  to  the  quick.  If  she  bestowed 
an  office,  received  a suspected  nobleman,  granted  an 
interview  to  a deputation,  pardoned  a convict,  or 
signed  a death  warrant,  without  his  advice  and  ap- 
proval, he  was  instantly  piqued.  Once  offended,  he 
never  forgave,  and  as  he  would  not  manifest  his  cha- 
grin to  the  queen,  he  visited  those  whom  she  favored, 
or  their  immediate  friends,  with  his  dire  displeasure. 
In  this  way  many  of  the  cruelties  in  the  first  twenty 
or  thirty  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  may  be  justly  ac- 
counted for.  But  as  she  grew  old,  she  also  grew  less 
scrupulous ; frequent  shedding  of  blood  made  her  at 
length  reckless  of  human  suffering,  and  as  the  sum- 
mer of  her  life  had  passed  away,  the  winter  set  in 
in  storm  and  darkness. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

When  Nell  Gower  returned,  she  observed  some- 
thing shining  brightly  on  the  floor,  and  picking  it  up 
found  it  was  one  of  the  strangers  shoe  buckles,  that 
had  fallen  off  in  his  egress  from  the  cavern.  She 
placed  it  carefully  in  her  bosom,  intending  to  exam- 
ine it  more  minutely  on  the  following  day,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  cave  for  a considerable  distance,  till 
she  came  to  an  aperture  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
merely  large  enough  to  admit  a child  of  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age,  without  stooping.  Extinguishing  the 
torch,  she  crept  through,  and  turning  to  the  right,  drew 
back  a dark,  heavy  curtain,  and  entered  a well-lighted 
and  comparatively  comfortable-looking  room.  It  was 
an  apartment  of  the  cavern  about  twenty  feet  by 
twelve,  but  irregular  in  form.  The  arch  above  was 
so  high  that  the  eye  could  hardly  reach  it,  and  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  old  woman’s  footfalls  echoed 
and  rumbled  away  in  the  dark  and  distant  recesses 
of  the  roof.  In  a corner  of  this  room,  opposite  the 
entrance,  was  a rock,  apparently  detached  from  the 
wall,  (if  we  may  so  call  it,)  some  four  or  five  feet 
square,  and  flat  on  top.  Above  it,  and  against  the 
wall,  hung  a large  silver  crucifix,  and  on  each  side  sev- 
eral small  paintings,  set  in  black  frames.  Round  the 
walls,  and  scattered  disorderly  over  the  floor,  as  if  they 
had  been  recently  occupied,  were  a number  of  seats. 
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S omw  were  limbs  of  trees  lopped  'of  their  branches 
and  supported  at  either  end  by  blocks  of  stone,  and 
others  constructed  of  rough  boards  hastily  put  to- 
gether. It  was  easy  to  conjecture  that  the  place  was 
used  as  a chapel  in  which  the  few  scattering  Catho- 
lics of  the  neighborhood  might  assemble  for  divine 
worship  without  danger  of  surprise.  From  the  year 
156-,  the  mass  was  proscribed,  the  altars  thrown 
down,  ^and  the  worshippers  subjected  to  the  most 
unremitting  persecution.  Up  to  that  date  the  Cath- 
olic priest  was  permitted  to  defend  his  creed  by  pub- 
lic disputation,  and  even  in  his  turn  to  impugn  the 
reformed  doctrines ; and  many  were  the  discussions 
held  in  public  courts  before  learned  divines  and  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  queen,  and  many  the 
quarrels  and  heartburnings  that  grew  out  of  them. 
In  the  court  aqd  in  the  alehouses,  the  subject  of 
each  day’s  controversy  was  discussed  over  wine  cup 
and  beer  can.  The  nobles  disgraced  the  court,  and 
idle  hangers-on  of  the  taverns  made  the  night  hideous 
with  their  recriminations  and  blasphemies. 

“ The  state  of  the  church  and  religion  at  this  time 
was  low  and  sadly  neglected,  occasioned  in  a great 
measure  by  those  unhappy  controversies  about  the 
church’s  government  and  other  external  matters  of 
religion,  which  so  employed  the  thoughts  and  zeal 
o!  both  clergy  and  laity  that  the  better  and  more 
substantial  parts  of  it  were  neglected.  The  church- 
men heaped  up  many  benefices  for  themselves,  and, 
residing  upon  none,  neglected  their  cures ; many  of 
them  alienated  their  lands,  made  unreasonable  leases 
and  wastes  of  their  woods,  granted  reversions  and 
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advow8ons  to  theit.  wives  and  children,  or  to  others 
for  their  use.  Churches  ran  greatly  into  dilapida- 
tions and  decay,  and  were  kept  nasty,  and  filthy, 
and  undecent  for  God’s  worship.  Among  the  laity 
there  was  little  devotion.  The  Lord’s  day  greatly 
profaned  and  little  observed.  The  common  prayers 
not  frequented.  Some  lived  without  any  service  of 
God  at  all.  Many  were  mere  heathens  and  atheists. 
The  queen’s  own  court  a harbor  for  epicure^,  and 
atheists,  and  a kind  of  lawless  place  because  it  stood 
in  no  parish.”  — Strype's  Parker . 

But  things  could  not  long  remain  in  this  state; 
something  definitive  must  be  done,  and  at  length  the 
queen’s  spiritual  supremacy  was  proposed  as  a test 
of  orthodoxy.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  this  was 
received  by  the  Catholic  party.  They  were  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a large  demand  on  the  virtue  of  obe- 
dience. Indeed,  so  glaring  an  outrage  on  men’s  con- 
sciences could  not  fail  to  create  astonishment  and 
indignation,  not  only  among  the  English  Catholics, 
but  throughout  Europe.  A refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  queen’s  spiritual  supremacy  banished  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  to  the  continent,  or  sent  them  to  take  shel- 
ter in  huts  and  caverns.  Sometimes  they  happened, 
in  their  wanderings,  to  fall  in  with  Catholic  families 
of  distinction,  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  faith,  and 
there  they  privately  administered  the  comforts  of  re- 
ligion to  the  inmates  and  others  intrusted  with  the 
secret  of  the  priests’  hiding-place.  Not  only  were 
the  priests  proscribed,  but  all  who  gave  them  shelter 
or  attended  at  mass ; so  that  the  clergy  who  still  re- 
mained firm,  and  who  would  have  publicly  battled 
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against  the  progress  of  Protestantism  in  defiance  of 
the  penal  statutes,  were  restrained  by  the  dread  of  in- 
volving so  many  others  in  their  ruin.  The  enact- 
ment, therefore,  declaring  Queen  Elizabeth  supreme 
in  matters  of  faith,  and  spiritual  head  of  the  church 
of  England,  put  a stop  to  all  controversies ; the  Cath- 
olic should  either  acknowledge  the  claim  or  forfeit 
his  civil  rights.  Nor  was  it  the  officers  of  the  law 
alone  the  Catholic  clergy  had  to  fear,  but  every  stran- 
ger they  met  in  their  journeys  from  place  to  place 
was  to  be  carefully  guarded  against  as  a spy  or  in- 
former. We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find 
the  priest  and  his  followers  assembling  in  the  most 
remote  and  desolate  places  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
struction, and  the  receiving  of  those  sacraments  which 
they  dared  not  publicly  approach. 

As  Nell  Gower  entered  the  room,  she  was  met  by 
a man  of  tall  stature  and  portly  bearing.  He  was 
about  thirty  years  old,  and  of  an  active,  athletic  fig- 
ure. His  countenance  was  frank,  open,  and  strik- 
ingly handsome,  and  his  small  mouth,  and  darn  eye, 
turning  leisurely  on  Nell’s  face,  gave  evidence  of  a 
strong,  energetic  mind,  and  of  a will  self-reliant  and 
firm  of  purpose.  His  dress  was  a loose  black  robe, 
confined  round  the  waist  by  a silk  belt,  such  as  was 
usually  worn  by  the  Catholic  priest.  Yet  about  his 
person  there  was  nothing  to  denote  the  ecclesiastic 
but  the  dress.  His  crown  was  untonsured,  and  his 
brown  hair  fell  in  long  and  graceful  curls  on  his 
shoulders,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  his  step 
was  farmland  bold,  as  one  conscious  of  power  and 
dignity. 
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“ Eleanor,”  said  he,  “ Whitret  Macbairn,  here,  hath 
been  telling  me  of  a courtly  visitor  thou  hast  received 
in  thy  antechamber.  Who  is  he  ? ” 

M I did  na  hear  his  name,  father ; he  wud  na  tell ; 
but  I hae  guid  reason  to  think  his  name’s  no  un- 
known at  Hampton  court.” 

“ Thou  hadst  a long  colloquy,  methought.” 

“Nane  too  long,  father,”  replied  Nell;  “weighty 
work,  maun  aye  get  time  to  consither  on’t.” 

“ Ha ! came  to  employ  thy'  services  in  court  mat- 
ters? ” 

“ Ay,  and  bra’  wark  it  is  to  manage,”  responded  the 
old  woman,  folding  her  arms  and  looking  up  at  the 
priest;  “but  wae’s  me,  wae’s  me,  what  a warld  we 
live  in ! the  fear  o’  God  is  maist  a’  gane  clean  out  o’ 
men’s  sauls,  and  wimen  hae  nane  ava.” 

“ Men’s  minds,  Eleanor,  are  much  depraved,  and 
morality  is  at  a low  ebb  in  this  country,  and  more 
especially  about  the  court ; but  we  must  not  despair 
of  better  times.  The  human  mind  undergoes  revo- 
lutions as  do  kingdoms  and  nations,  and  will  come 
out  the  stronger  and  the  purer  from  the  struggle. 
The  cloud  that  rests  upon  England,  Eleanor, •has 
been  long  gathering,  and  those  who  ought  to  have 
dispelled  it  were  idle  when  they  should  have  been 
laboring  to  bring  back  the  sunshine  that  once  bright- 
ened the  land.  Nevertheless,  God  will  scatter  the 
cloud  in  his  own  good  time ; not,  perhaps,  till  long 
experience  shall  have  taught  men  that  the  church  is 
the  creation  of  Heaven,  not  the  production  of  earth, 
and  that  her  abuses  are  not  to  be  remedied  by  her 
total  suppression,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a new 
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one,  but  by  an  ardent  and  pious  zeal  on  the  part  of 
her  children  to  remove  those  unsightly  blemishes  that 
may  have  gathered  upon  her  face  and  marred  her 
queenly  beauty.  But  of  this  we  shall  speak  again, 
at  a more  befitting  time.  And  now,  may  I know  the 
object  of  this  late  visit  to  Whinstone  Hollow  ? ” 

Nell  related  the  conversation  that  had  taken  place 
between  the  stranger  and  herself,  not  omitting,  how- 
ever, to  make  her  comments  as  she  proceeded. 

The  priest  sat  down  on  a box  behind  him,  and 
motioned  Nell  Gower  to  another.  The  description 
the  old  woman  gave  of  the  stranger,  and  of  his  anx- 
iety to  secure  her  services,  together  with  his  precau- 
tions against  either  the  discovery  of  his  own  name  or 
of  the  lady’s,  caused  the  priest  to  reflect  for  some 
time  in  silence. 

“ Know  you  aught  more,”  said  he  at  length,  “ of 
this  Dr.  Maraski  ? And  think  you  still  he  is  no 
heretic  ? ” 

“ Na  mare  a heretic  than  yersel,  father,”  replied 
Nell  confidently. 

“ Humph ! ” said  the  priest ; “ be  cautious,  Eleanor ; 
trust  not  too  much  to  appearances  in  such  a place  as 
Hampton  court.” 

“ Weel,  father,  na  doubt  in  sic  times  and  places 
ane  canna  be  too  carefu’;  but  Grace  Goodniff,  wha’s 
as  true  as  hazel  gad,  is  ready  to  mak  aith.to  me  she 
saw  him  ae  mornin’  usin’  his  rosary  as  natural  as  if 
he’d  been  a monk  at  his  penance.” 

“ And  did  he  not  care  to  expose  himself  thus  to 
the  danger  of  detection  ? ” inquired  the  priest,  doubt- 
ingy. 
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“ Ou,  ay ; but  ye  ken,  father,”  replied  Nell,  “ he’s 
a wee  bit  bothered  i’  the  lugs,  and  did  na  hear  her  fit 
on  the  floor.” 

“ Hast  seen  him  since  I left  here  ? ” 

“ Ay,  an  mair  nor  aince.” 

“ Of  late?” 

“ It’s  na  twa  weeks  gane,  whin  I gaed  him  the  let- 
ter the  laddie  brought  frae  France,  and  trusted  wi’ 
Oliver  Goodniff  at  the  Whitehorse,  the  blate  body, 
that  dis  na  ken  his  ain  value  in  sic  thrawin’  times,  or 
he  wud  na  be  sae  dowie  as  he  is.” 

“ Thinkest  thou  still,  Eleanor,  this  Dr.  Maraski 
corresponds  with  France?” 

“ Maist  assuredly  ; did  na  Grace  Goodniff,  that 
same  daft  Oliver’s  ain  sister’s  daughter,  gie  half  a 
score  o’  letters  this  twa  months  to  Whitret  Macbairn 
for  Oliver,  to  be  secretly  despatched  to  Paris  ? ” 
“Doth  Whitret  still  haunt  the  court?  and  how 
is  he  thought  of?”  inquired  the  priest. 

“ Na  ane  minds  him ; he’s  aye  deaf  and  dumb, 
ye  ken.” 

“ Any  news  of  the  duke  since  I saw  thee  last  ? ” 

“ He’s  cornin’  over  to  marry  her,  they  say,  gin  the 
queen’s  weel  enough  to  receive  him.” 

u I don’t  credit  that,  Eleanor,”  observed  the  priest. 

“ Ye  dinna  believe  Anjou  would  marry  Elizabeth ! ” 
The  priest  shook  his  head. 

“ And  why  for  no  ? ” demanded  Nell,  as  if  she 
knew  not  of  the  queen’s  caprices. 

“ Because  Anjou  is  a proud,  high-minded  prince, 
and,  in  a word,  he  never  liked  Elizabeth.” 

“ Quid  preserve  us ! and  wha  gars  De  Foys,  the 
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French  ambassador,  keep  sae  close  wi’  the  queen, 
giein’  her  presents  o’  rings,  bracelets,  and  sic  bawbles, 
*f  the  duke  didna  fancy  her  ? ” 

“ The  presents  are  Catharine’s,  not  the  duke’s,” 
replied  the  priest. 

“ Aweel,  aweel,”  observed  Nell,  “ she’s  a canny 
auld  carl  that  same  Catharine  the  queen  mother,  like 
a’  the  rest  o’  her  house;  yet  I wudna  trust  her,  wi’ 
a’  her  Catholeecity.  She’d  hazard  her  saul  to  benefit 
ner  family.” 

“ Wouldst  not  like  a union  of  the  crowns  ? ” de- 
manded the  priest. 

“ An  whaM  be  the  guid  o’  that,  sir  ? ” 

“ Protection  to  Catholics,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
queen  mayhap.” 

“ Na,  na,  father  Peter ; ye’ll  ne’er  see  that  day,  if 
ye  lived  as  lang  as  the  lassie  hersel,  the  whilk’s  na 
vera  probable,  seein’  yer  set  aready  like  a Highland 
muirfowl.  Na,  na,  Elizabeth  canna  bide  to  consort 
wi’  Rome.  And  e’en  if  Anjou  were  her  ain  sworn 
husband  the  morrow,  she’d  mak  him  a heretic,  or 
send  him  hame  to  plot  wi’  his  mother.” 

“What  if  Catharine  induced  her  to  marry  Alen- 
con,  her  second  son  ? He  would  be  more  pliable  in 
the  queen’s  hands,  and  equally  promote  his  mother’s 
ambitious  designs.” 

“ What,  man ! ” replied  Nell,  astonished  at  the 
question  ; “ is  it  Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  the  proudest 
woman  in  a5  England,  marry  the  ugliest  cur  that  e’er 
was  whalpit  in  France  ? Guid  be  about  us ! — sic  a 
question ! ” 

“ The  match  is  spoken  of,  nevertheless ; and  Oath- 
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arine  de  Medicis  Will  have  her  influence  at  work  to 
bring  it  about.” 

“ Na  doubt,”  replied  Nell ; “ and  Elizabeth  is  na 
the  lassie  to  reject  the  proposal  as  lang’s  she  can 
mak  Catharine  usefu’  in  promote  her  ain  interests, 
O,  faith,  guid  sir!  Bessie’s  na  blate  in  matters  o’ 
state  policy.” 

“I  agree  with  thee,  Eleanor,”  replied  the  priest 
“ Catharine  will  yet  find  her  match  in  Elizabeth.” 

“ Atween  plots  an  counterplots',  they’ve  baith  a 
busy  time  on’t.” 

“ So  much  so,  Eleanor,  that  no  time  is  left  for  the 
service  of  God.  Whitehall  and  the  Louvre  could 
once  boast  of  saints ; but  now  they’re  more  like  tav- 
erns, where  roisterers,  and  gamblers,  and  blasphemers 
frequent,  than  the  palaces  of  Christian  princes.” 

“Atween  the  twa,”  said  Nell,  “the  puir  Queen  o’ 
Scots  is  made  a spatchcock  to  fling  at  ane  anither.” 

“ Poor  Mary  hath  little  protection  to  expect  from 
the  one,  or  mercy  from  the  other.  God  guide  her 
and  save  her!  she  has  troubles  enough  to  meet.” 

“ Pray  for  her,  father  — pray  for  her,”  earnestly 
exclaimed  Nell,  “ that  the  guid  God  may  free  her 
frae  the  toils  o’  her  persecutors  — frae  fause  friens 
an  open  foes,  an  gi’  peace  and  plenty  to  bonnie  auld 
Scotland.” 

“ I seldom  forget  them  at  the  altar,”  responded  the 
priest. 

“ Nor  the  auld  countrie,  father  — ye’ll  no  forget 
that  in  yer  prayers,”  she  added,  kneeling,  and  press- 
ing the  priest’s  hand  to  her  lips,  while  the  tears  ran 
down  her  thin  cheeks;  “dinna  forget  that.” 
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Father  Peter  assented,  observing,  as  he  raised  her 
up,  that  she  had  not  yet  lost  sight  of  her  queen  and 
country. 

“ I forget  them  ! ” repeated  Nell.  “ Na,  na,  man  ; 
whilst  these  auld  banes  hang  thegither,  I’ll  ne’er 
forget  them  — the  purest  and  loveliest  woman  e’er 
sat  on  a throne,  and  the  kindliest  spot  o’  earth  the 
sun  e’er  shone  upon.  But  I’ll  ne’er  see  ain  or  tither 
mair,”  continued  Nell ; “ my  mind  tells  me  that ; I’ll 
ne’er  see  them  mair.  Still,  I hae  a promise  frae  ain 
that  ne’er  deceived  me,  that  this  auld  carcass  wad 
yet  tak  its  last  sleep  in  the  kirkyard  o’  Stirling.  And 
now,”  she  added,  kneeling  before  the  priest,  “ I crave 
yer  benison,  father,  and  bid  ye  guid  night;  for  I 
maun  prepare  Whitret  Macbairn  to  gang  wi’  me  to 
the  Whitehorse  o’  Wimbleton.” 

“To-night?” 

“ E’en  the  night,  father ; there’s  na  time  to  lose.” 

“ Eleanor,”  said  he,  as  the  old  woman  turned  to 
leave,  “ I cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  in  thy  con- 
duct of  this  business  in  which  thou  hast  engaged, 
thou’rt  bound  by  thy  religion  as  a Catholic,  and  by 
thy  honor  as  a woman,  not  to  divulge  any  secret 
thou  may8t  be  intrusted  with,  not  even  to  thy  con- 
fessor, unless  thy  conscience  be  disturbed.” 

“ Canna  I make  use  o’  the  secret  to  save  a frien  ? ” 
demanded  Nell. 

“Thou  mayst  in  private,  with  the  person  impli- 
cated.” 

“ Weel,  but  gin  I endeevor  to  see  the  person  pri- 
vately, and  canna  ? ” 

“ Thou’lt  still  preserve  the  secret.” 
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“ Humph ! ” ejaculated  the  old  woman.  “ I thought 
I cud  make  use  o’t  for  my  ain  honest  purpose.” 

“ Thy  purpose  might  be  honest,  Eleanor,  and  yet 
thy  means  of  accomplishing  it  dishonorable  and 
sinful.” 

“ I ken  that,”  said  Nell ; “ but  wha’s  the  advantage 
o’  the  secret,  if  I canna  use  it?” 

“Time  may  tell,”  said  the  priest;  and  taking  his 
Breviary,  he  knelt  down  to  recite  his  matins  before 
the  altar. 

“ An  time  maun  tell,”  muttered  Nell,  “if  I can  mak 
it.  Let’s  see,  now,”  she  continued.  M The  bairn’s  na- 
thing  mair  nor  less  than  some  ill-begotten  wee  thing 
o’  some  light’s  love  at  the  palace.  But  whase  is’t  ? 
Ay,  that’s  the  neet  question.  She’s  nane  o’  laigh 
degree  — na,  na,  deil  a bit  o’t;  I’ll  tak  my  aith  o,’ 
that.  Weel,  then,  whilk  o’  the  ladies  is  sick  or  com- 
plainin’ at  coort?  Wha’s  to  tell  that?  Wha  but 
Grace  Goodniff,  Oliver’s  ain  sister’s  daughter?  a canny 
woman  for  hersel,  I’ll  warrant  her.  She  has  mair 
ears  nor  tongues  in  her  head,  I ween  ; but  the 
deil’s  in  her  pot  if  I canna  fish  the  haggish  out  o’t. 
I’ll  send  Oliver  to  her.  She  loes  him  weel,  and  make 
mair  o’  the  carl  than  he’s  worth,  and  nathing  the  less, 
I trow,  for  expectin’  a’  his  gear,  when  the  bairnless 
body  dies  o’  his  fat  some  o’  these  days.  Fll  ferrit 
out  the  secret,  if  I maun  lose  my  head  for  my  pains ; 
and  gin  a’  be  as  I suspeckit,  guid  faith ! I wudna  gie 
the  bairn  for  a’  the  wealth  o’  Lon’on.  It’s  no  that  I 
care  a bawbee  for  the  brat,  but  I’ll  mak  it  stan’  in 
the  gap  atween  them  I ken  an  harm.  Hegh,  sirs,  it’s 
a guid  send,  these  kittlesome  times,  when  ane  disna 
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know,  if  they  lie  down  in  peace,  but  they’ll  rise  wi’ 
their  throats  cut.  That  coort  gallant  is  na  ither  than 
the  fayther  o’  the  bairn,  I’d  swear  it.  I cudna  get  a 
glimpse  o’  his  face  in  the  mask  he  wore;  but  he’s 
no  puir  dependant  — na,  na  — he’s  no  puir  deil 
livin’  on  his  wits,  that’s  clear  to  wir  een,  blin’  as  we 
are.  Then  there  was  a minit  jist  when  he  jerked 
the  whitter  frae  the  stag,  when  I thought  I cud  spier 
through  a’  his  disguise,  and  tell  his  name  as  well’s 
himsel.  But,  ha!  I amaist  forgot  — guid  gracious! 
bide  awee,  bide  awee,”  and  she  drew  forth  from  her 
bosom  the  shoe  buckle  the  courtier  dropped  in  his 
exit  from  the  cave.  “ Ay,  ay,  maybe  this  might  gie 
us  some  insight  — wha  kens,  wha  kens?”  and  she 
brought  it  close  to  the  light  by  which  father  Peter 
knelt  reading  his  prayers.  It  was  a square  buckle, 
of  pure  gold,  and  of  the  finest  French  workmanship, 
jewelled  at  each  corner.  Nell  examined  it  closely, 
hoping  to  discover  the  owner’s  name,  but  she  could 
see  nothing  save  two  or  three  marks,  of  which  she 
did  not  comprehend  the  meaning.  Once  or  twice 
she  looked  at  the  priest,  as  if  she  wished  to  submit 
the  trinket  to  his  inspection,  but  hesitated  to  disturb 
him  at  his  devotions.  So  she  laid  it  safely  by, 
intending  to  examine  it  more  minutely  at  another 
time. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Nell  Gower,  accompanied,  or  rather  followel,  by 
Whitret  Macbairn,  set  out  from  Whinstone  Hdlow 
after  midnight,  and  hoped  to  reach  the  Whitehorse 
of  Wimbleton  by  sunrise.  The  night  was  fine,  and 
the  journey  short. 

Though  Nell  had  already  passed  her  sixtieth  year, 
and  her  once  raven  hair  turned  white  as  flax,  yet  she 
tripped  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  passed 
through  the  suburbs  of  London,  her  long  staff  grasped 
firmly  by  the  middle,  with  nearly  as  much  elasticity 
of  step  as  when  she  used,  long  ago,  to  hie  to  a wed- 
ding on  her  native  hills.  Her  face,  though  thin  and 
pinched,  and  tanned  by  exposure  to  the  storm  and 
sunshine  of  more  than  half  a century,  had  lost  little 
of  its  naturally  bold  yet  benevolent  character.  Her 
large  gray  eyes  and  prominent  forehead,  over  which 
her  white  hair  projected  in  a thick  roll,  and  then 
combed  back  and  confined  under  her  hood,  gave  an 
expression  to  her  countenance  that  repelled  familiar- 
ity whilst  it  commanded  respect.  She  wore  a light 
gray  cloak,  confined  by  a narrow  leather  belt  round 
the  waist  that  buckled  in  front,  and  the  hood  covered 
her  head  so  closely  that  no  part  of  her  countenance 
could  be  seen  but  her  large,  prominent  eyes,  looking 
out  from  the  dark  recesses  of  its  folds.  Summer  or 
winter,  sunshine  or  shower,  she  was  never  known  to 
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cross  the  threshold  without  the  gray  cloak ; and  many 
were  the  surmises  regarding  it.  Some  said  the  secret 
of  her  witchcraft  lay  in  the  cloak,  and  had  come  to 
her  like  the  mantle  of  the  prophet ; others,  that,  being 
a spaewife,  she  must  have  certain  charms  concealed 
in  the  hood,  without  which  she  could  not  tell  for- 
tunes ; and,  finally,  there  were  not  a few  who  boldly 
averred  she  wore  it  to  hide  her  hair,  which  she  kept 
cut  short  behind  in  fulfilment  of  a vow  once  made 
to  that  effect.  Whatever  may  have  been  her  reason 
or  her  fancy  for  continually  wearing  the  cloak,  certain 
it  is  her  hair  was  always  cropped  short  at  the  poll. 
Yet  with  all  the  repulsiveness  of  look  which  this 
strange  dress  was  calculated  to  lend  her  counte- 
nance as  well  as  her  person,  Nell  was  of  a kind  and 
gentle  disposition,  and  seldom  provoked  to  anger 
or  passion,  except  indeed  when  her  religion  or  her 
friends  were  traduced,  and  then  she  was  implacable. 
When  she  met  those  longwinded  preachers  who  were 
to  be  seen  every  where  at  this  period,  in  the  streets 
as  often  as  in  the  pulpit,  denouncing  the  idolatries 
of  Rome  and  the  sins  of  the  “ scarlet  lady,”  her  anger 
rose  instantly,  and  her  hand  grasped  the  staff  the 
tighter.  But  when  she  happened  to  fall  in  with  one 
of  the  many  emissaries  of  the  Congregatibn,  on  his 
way  to  London,  with  fresh  scandals  from  the  Scotch 
court  to  feed  the  greedy  ear  of  Elizabeth,  she  lost 
all  patience,  and  spared  neither  hand  nor  tongue  in 
administering  castigation  on  the  offender.  On  such 
occasions  Nell  was  a very  Fury.  Many  a street 
preacher,  in  the  midst  of  his  well-bought  blasphe- 
mies against  the  church,  felt  himself  suddenly  hurled 
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from  the  top  of  his  barrel  into  the  gutter  by  a blow 
from  Nell’s  tough  crabtree;  and  many  a vilifier  of 
Mary  Stuart  was  dragged  from  his  midnight  orgie, 
and  well  soused  in  the  nearest  horse  pond,  by  some 
of  Nell’s  adherents,  in  payment  for  his  dastardly 
calumnies.  Nell  knew  every  body,  and  every  body 
seemed  to  know  her ; and  yet  she  had  but  few  inti- 
mates, seldom  seen  in  the  company  of  any  but 
Whitret  Macbaim,  and  even  then  she  was  always 
in  advance,  like  the  cuckoo  and  her  faithful  moss- 
cheeper.  Yet  with  all  this  seeming  repugnance,  on 
Nell’s  part,  to  associate  with  her  neighbors,  she  was 
not  without  followers  and  friends,  in  various  districts 
of  London,  ready  to  espouse  her  cause  and  execute 
her  orders  at  a moment’s  warning.  Who  they  were, 
where  they  lived,  or  how  she  could  gather  them  so 
soon  on  certain  sudden  emergencies,  no  one  could  tell ; 
at  all  events,  they  were  at  her  elbow  when  she  required 
their  services.  Such  was  Nell  Gower ; much  beloved 
and  trusted  by  the  few  whom  she  admitted  to  her 
confidence,  but  regarded  by  all  others  as  a gypsy,  a 
fortune-teller,  and  a dangerous  woman. 

The  creature  who  now  trotted  after  her  on  the 
road  to  Wimbleton,  as  the  reader  has  been  already 
informed,  was  the  unfortunate  offspring  of  Grace 
Goodniff,  niece  of  Oliver,  the  host  of  the  White- 
horse. He  was  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  a dimin- 
utive, misshapen  thing,  seemingly  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  without  a spark  of  intellect  or  a semblance  of 
feeling.  Who  his  father  was  no  one  knew,  and 
Grace  would  never  tell.  When  spoken  to,  he  always 
shook  his  head  and  pointed  to  his  tongueless  mouth ; 
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and  yet  some  said  he  was  known  to  speak,  and  sing, 
and  enjoy  himself  at  certain  times  as  well  as  the 
best  of  them. 

When  the  travellers  reached  Wimbleton,  the  stars 
were  fast  paling  out  before  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
and  the  lights  in  Oliver  GoodnifFs  hostelrie  windows 
had  grown  small  and  dim.  As  Nell  approached, 
the  curses  and  shouts  of  drunken  revelry  and  clash- 
ing of  doors  that  rung  in  his  ears,  gave  strong  proof 
that  her  friend  Oliver  had  slept  little  or  risen  early. 
To  Nell  Gower  this  was  no  matter  of  surprise,  for, 
often  as  she  passed  the  Whitehorse,  night  or  day, 
she  seldom  found  it  without  customers  for  the  well- 
served  platter  or  the  foaming  beer  can. 

As  she  entered  the  front  door,  a tall,  soldier-looking 
fellow,  with  his  neck  bare  and  his  shirt  and  doublet 
sadly  torn,  was  holding  a pint  pot  somewhat  un- 
steadily in  his  hand,  and  disputing  angrily  with  the 
master  of  the  house.  In  brushing  by,  Nell  happened 
to  touch  his  arm,  and  spill  some  of  his  liquor,  which 
so  annoyed  him,  engaged,  as  he  was,  in  the  heat  of 
argument  with  his  host,  that  he  turned  instantly  on 
the  intruder,  and  roughly  laying  hold  of  her  hood,  de- 
manded who  presumed  to  pass  so  unceremoniously. 

Without  deigning  to  answer  so  uncivil  a question, 
and  provoked  by  the  gross  assault  on  her  person, 
Nell  struck  him  a sharp  crack  on  the  knuckles  with 
the  end  of  her  staff,  that  made  him  suddenly  loose 
his  hold. 

“ A plague  on  thee,  old  beldam ! ” cried  the  fellow, 
smarting  from  the  blow;  “thou  deservest  the  bas* 
tinado  fo?  thy  uncivil  behavior  ” 
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“ Nay,  then,  said  Oliver,  “ she  hath  punished  thee 
right  justly  for  thy  foul  speech,  Master  Houghton.” 
“Out  on  thee  for  a white-livered  ox!”  responded 
the  fellow  ; “ how  darest  thou  defend  so  rank  a 
Papist  as  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth  in  my  presence  ? 
Gadzooks,  what  a crabbit  old  she-devil ! ” he  added, 
examining  his  fingers.  “ Who  is  she,  Oliver?” 
u That’s  more  than  I can  tell  thee,  Master  Hough- 
ton.” 

“ Hast  not  seen  her  before  ? ” 

“ Ay,  marry  have  I ; and  yet  I know  her  not” 
u She’s  indifferently  well  versed  in  the  ways  o’  the 
house  — see!  she’s  gone  down  among  the  kitchen 
wenches.  Ho!  I’ll  have  at  her  again,  by  the  belly 
of  Bacchus ! I’ll  try  another  bout  with  her.”  And 
emptying  his  can,  he  hastened  after  the  old  woman. 

“ Ho,  there ! ” he  cried  ; “ ho,  Dame  Beelzebub ! 
where  art  thou?” 

Nell  took  her  position  near  the  fireplace,  scan- 
ning with  her  keen  eyes  the  faces  of  three  or  four 
men  seated  round  a table  in  the  kitchen,  garnished 
with  various  drinking  vessels,  some  of  which  were 
full  and  others  empty  and  upset.  They  all  seemed, 
from  their  sleepy  and  disordered  looks,  to  have  spent 
the  previous  night  in  a long  drunken  carouse.  One 
of  them  had  a book  open  before  him,  that  appeared 
to  have  sustained  its  own  share  of  the  debauch,  for 
its  leaves  were  wet  and  stained  in  various  places 
with  filthy  drops.  As  Nell  entered  the  apartment, 
the  occupants  were  engaged  lustily  discussing  some 
grave  Scripture  question ; and  the  man  who  held 
the  book  opep  before  him  op  the  table,  whilst  ad* 
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vancing  his  opinion,  kept  turning  over  the  leaves  in 
search  of  his  proofs,  which,  it  appeared,  were  rather 
difficult  to  find. 

“ The  queen’s  gracious  majesty,  Master  Langton, 
is  a woman,”  said  the  one  who  held  the  book,  sen- 
tentiously.  M What  sayest  thou  to  that?” 

“ A woman ! ay,  faith,  and  a virgin  woman  withal ; 
a most  excellent  virgin  woman  is  our  royal  queen,” 
replied  Langton,  striking  the  table,  and  making  the 
wine  stoups  and  beer  cans  bounce  in  corroboration 
of  his  loyal  assertion. 

“ Now  hold  thee  there,”  pursued  the  first  speaker, 
“and  listen  to  what  followeth  after,  as  ’twere  the 
point  in  consequence.  The  queen’s  a woman  : good. 
Now,  a woman’s  a human  being.  Well,  how  say 
you  to  that,  so  far  ? ” 

“ I say  to  that,  Master  Millar,  that  thou’rt  lame  in 
thy  premises ; the  queen’s  majesty’s  not  a woman.” 

“ How  so,  honest  Jacob  ? ” 

u Why,  I hold  she’s  an  angel,  and  a virtuous  virgin 
angel;  and  I say,  Master  Millar,  thou’rt  guilty  of 
treason  to  call  her  an  unconditioned  woman,  and,  by 
my  troth,  dost  well  deserve  the  pillory  for  such  scurvy 
speech.” 

“ And  therefore  I say,  Master  Langton,  thou’rt 
helping  me  to  prove  my  argument,  as  ’twere,  for  her 
spiritual  supremacy ; and  the  Bible  here  doth  so  de- 
clare it  when  it  saith,  *1  shall,’  — it  beginneth  with 
‘I  shall,’  or 4 Thou  shalt’  — humph!  I cannot  find  the 
place  here,”  he  muttered,  turning  over  the  leaves,  “ but 
I insist  on  it  that  she  govern  the  church,  and  frock 
and  unfrock  priests  and  bishops  as  she  listeth.  Who 
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dares  say  aught  against  it  lieth  in  his  throat,  and 
will  be  damned  fort.  So  here’s  long  life  to  our  good 
queen,  and  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  our  most  noble 
and  worthy  master,  and  confusion  to  all  Papistry, 
say  I ! ” 

Here  Houghton  burst  into  the  room  in  search  of 
Nell  Gower.  “ Hilloa,  there,  old  rue-decocter ! come 
hither,  I say,  and  answer  me  forthwith ; ” and  he  drew 
her  by  the  arm  from  the  kitchen  to  the  tap.  “ Art 
thou  a devil,  old  hag  ? Quick  — answer  — or  I’ll 
have  thee  hung  uncontinently  on  the  sign  post.” 

“ A deevil,  mon ! ” responded  Nell  quietly.  “ No, 
I’m  no  a deevil,  or  ye’d  ken  me  better,  I ween.” 
u Thou’rt  a Papist,  then,  at  least?” 

“ An  gin  I be,  what  can  ye  mak  o’t?” 

“ Thou  confessest ! Ha ! a Scotch  Papist,  from 
the  borders,  Fll  warrant  thee.  Now,  sit  ye  there,  and 
listen  whilst  I tender  the  oath  of  supremacy.”  And 
the  drunken  soldier  thrust  his  filthy  hand  into  the 
pocket  of  his  jerkin,  and  drew  forth  two  or  three 
papers  or  parchments,  one  of  which  fell  on  the  floor. 
Nell  saw  it,  and  signed  to  Whitret  Macbairn  to  pick 
it  up. 

As  Houghton  opened  the  copy  of  the  famous  oath 
of  supremacy  and  abjuration,  and  prepared  to  read 
it  in  test  of  Nell’s  faith,  Oliver  Goodniff  waddled 
into  the  room,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  fat, 
round  face  with  the  end  of  his  apron. 

“ How  now,  Master  Houghton ! ” he  ejaculated, 
“what  wouldst  thou  with  the  woman?” 

“ Test  her  loyalty,  my  fat  host,  and  thine  thereafter, 
mayhap.  Away!  out  with  thee!  and  leave  me  to 
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do  my  office.  But  first,  good  Mistress  Witcn,”  he 
continued,  “ thou’dst  better  first  renounce  the  evil  one, 
so  thou  canst  forswear  the  pope  without  hinderance 
and  with  a clear  conscience.” 

“ Mind  thine  own  business,  Sergeant  Houghton,” 
interposed  Oliver,  pushing  him  back  from  before  Nell 
Gower ; “ the  queen’s  uniform  gives  thee  no  right  to 
maltreat  the  queen’s  lieges.  Let  the  woman  go  her 
way  in  peace.” 

“ Ho,  gramercy,  sir  host ! what  knowest  thou  of 
rights  and  lieges  ? ” replied  Houghton,  balancing  on 
his  heels  and  grasping  at  Nell’s  cloak.  “ Hilloa,  there, 
most  learned  Master  Millar ! come  hither,  and  leave 
thy  points  and  reasonings.  Here’s  a Papist,  or  a 
devil,  or  something  o’ that  kind  — help  me  to  arrest 
her  in  the  queen’s  name.” 

“ What,  man  ! ” muttered  Millar,  a strong,  thick-set, 
clerical-looking  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  stag- 
gering up  to  Houghton,  “ dost  not  know  the  woman  ? 
Gads  me!  that’s  the  spaewife,  and’s  as  mad  as  a March 
hare.  Away!”  he  continued,  “away,  thou  crazy  old 
baggage,  and  rid  us  thy  presence  instantly ! ” and  he 
pointed  to  the  door;  “out  with  thee,  and  begone!” 

“ Thou  knowest  her,  then  ? ” observed  Houghton. 

“ Ay,  right  well  do  I.” 

“ A murrain  take  her,  the  wicked,  ill-tempered,  old 
she-witch ! ” 

“ Ay,  faith,  she’s  like  her  native  thistle ; she  pricks 
thy  fingers  if  thou  but  touch  her.  And  so  thou 
wouldst  test  her  — ha,  ha!  — did  she  crack  thy  knuc* 
kies,  that  thou  feelest  them  so  ? ” 

44  Ay,  many  hath  she.” 
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“ Well,  sergeant,  she  hath  but  given  thee  a token, 
in  those  swollen  fingers,  to  remember  her  by;  so  put 
up  thy  papers,  and  let’s  be  going.  Our  stay  at  the 
Whitehorse  has  been  somewhat  of  the  longest,  and 
Sir  Thomas  may  expect  our  presence  in  German 
Street.  So  have  at  thee  once  more,  Master  Oliver, 

and  let’s  drink  the  parting  stoup  to ” 

“ Gadzooks  ! how’s  this  ? ” interrupted  Sergeant 
Houghton,  taking  out  various  papers  from  his  pock- 
ets, and  looking  round  the  floor  of  the  tap. 

“ What  concerns  thee,  friend  Houghton  ? Hast 
lost  thy  purse?” 

“ Curse  take  the  purse ! No  ; I tell  thee  I’ve  lost 
what’s  of  more  value  than  ten  purses.” 

“ A paper,  was’t  ? ” 

“ Ay,  a paper ; hast  seen  it?  ” 

M Truly,  yes,  thereabout  on  the  floor,  but  thought 
it  of  little  moment.  Marry,  I saw  the  dumb  creature 
pick  it  up.  Hoa,  there,  dwarf,  or  evil  spirit,  where  art 
thou  ? ” And  Millar,  followed  by  Sergeant  Hough- 
ton, proceeded  to  search  for  Whitret  Maebairn. 

When  Nell  Gower  left  the  tap,  she  took  the  paper 
from  Whitret,  and  quietly  ensconcing  herself  in  a 
small  room  off’  the  kitchen,  opened  it,  and  read  as 
follows : — 


Written  at  Hampton,  the  16th  day  of  June. 
Sergeant  Houghton:  — 

Be  ready  with  thy  guard  to  accompany  me,  three 
days  hence,  to  Worcestershire,  there  to  execute  the 
commands  of  her  most  gracious  majesty  in  reference 
to  what  I have  already  made  known  to  thee,  Be 
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careful  that  thy  roistering  propensities  loosen  not 
thy  tongue  to  my  prejudice,  lest  the  old  fox  carry  off 
his  young  ere  we  reach  his  lair.  My  sign  manual 
attached  hereto  will  give  thee  access  to  me  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  or  elsewhere,  and  also  lend  thee  proper 
credit  with  thy  associates.  Thy  patron  and  master, 

as  thou  deservest,  , 

Ihomas  Plimpton,  Bart 

“ Now  may  the  guid  God  be  thanket,”  said  Nell, 
whispering  to  herself,  and  refolding  the  letter,  “ for 
this  wee  bit  winfa’.  Little  kens  the  writer  that  mair 
een  than  his  ain  hae  been  watchin’  the  auld  fox  o’ 
Brockton  an  his  bonnie  young  one.  But  I’ll  be 
afore  him  yet,  ay,  wull  I,  if  I maun  wear  my  auld 
banes  through  the  skin.  I’ll  di  it,  and  no  think 
muckle  trouble  o’t  either  — the  bonnie  bairn,  that  she 
loes  so  weel!  May  God  gic  me  strength,”  she  con- 
tinued, crossing  herself  reverently,  “ to  save  her  frae 
the  hands  o’  this  wicked  carl,  and  bring  her  safe  to 
Holyrood,  into  the  airms  o’  her  ain  trusty  frien’!  I’ll 
mak  the  trial;  an  gin  I die  in  the  effort,  why,  it’s  the 
last  o’  Nell  Gower,  the  Scotch  spaewife,  that’s  a’  — 
the  guid  for  naething  auld  donnerd  body,  that’s  ower 
long  lived  for  a’  the  grace  that  comes  o’  her.” 

“ Nell  Gower,  didst  thou  say  ? ” muttered  a half- 
smothered  voice  from  the  bed  beside  her. 

Nell  turned  round  hastily  on  the  trunk  where  she 
sat,  and,  much  to  her  surprise,  recognized  the  face  of 
Grace  Goodniff  half  concealed  under  the  bedclothes, 
il  Weel,  now,  if  that’s  no  queer,”  said  Nell.  “ An 
how  cam  ye  to  leave  Hampton,  lassie,  and  what  gars 
ye  keep  Bleepin’  here,  an  the  sun  blinkin’  through 
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winnock  there.  Ye’ve  been  packed  avva,  I’ll  war 
rint.” 

“ Packed  awa,”  repeated  Grace ; “ how  many  times 
hast  asked  me  that  question  ? I tell  thee,  as  I oft  did 
before,  there’s  but  little  fear  o’  my  dismittance.” 

“ An  how  cam  ye  here,  then  ? ” 

“ I came  last  night  with  a letter.” 

“ Frae  the  auld  doctor  ? ” 

“ Ay,  from  Dr.  Maraski  to  the  queen  mother.” 

“ Why,  the  auld  mediciner  an  ye  maun  be  unco 
gracious,  whin  ye  think  sae  little  o’  trudgin’  frae 
Hampton  to  Wimbleton  o’  nights  to  obleege  him,” 
said  Nell,  in  a gossiping  tone. 

“ He  seemeth  a very  godly-living  man,”  observed 
Grace,  “ and  I’d  fain  do  his  pleasure,  seeing  there  be 
few  about  the  court  to  care  for  his  comfort.  As  for 
being  gracious,  verily  I cannot  say,  for  I have  never 
spoken  with  him  or  seen  him  but  once.” 

“ But  once ! ” repeated  Nell,  surprised  at  the  ad- 
mission ; “why,  woman,  I thought  ye’d  been  as  inti- 
mate as  the  weft  and  the  warp.  Sure  ye  maun  see 
him  when  he  hands  ye  the  letters.” 

“ He  hath  never  handed  me  a letter,  Nell.” 

“ No,  woman  ? ne’er  handed  ye  a letter  ? An  how 
cam  ye  by  them,  bairn  ? ” 

“ I’ve  always  found  them  in  my  room,  with  the 
directions  for  me  written.  Mayhap  the  old  man  can- 
not speak  our  language  so  well  as  he  can  write'  it.” 
Nell  paused  for  a moment  to  reflect,  and  then  in- 
quired if  she  could  see  the  letter.  But  Grace  told 
fier  it  was  already  on  its  way  to  France,  being  given 
bit  night  to  the  foreign  post. 
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“ Pd  gie  a crown  to  see  it,”  said  Nell,  thoughtfully ; 
“ but  na  matter  now.  I hae  ither  things  to  speak  o’, 
and  had  thoughts  o’  sendin’  Whitret  Macbairn  for  ye 
to  Hampton.  Sae  Pm  mare  nor  a trifle  pleased  to 
hae  ye  here  at  my  elbow.  So  the  queen’s  no  to  say 
jist  weel  in  health  ? ” inquired  Nell,  cautiously. 

“ Hush  ! ” responded  Grace,  glancing  at  the  door ; 
“ there  be  long  ears  in  Wimbleton.” 

“ Na  doubt  on’t,  lassie ; na  doubt  on’t,”  whispered 
Nell ; “ and  it’s,  as  we  maun  say,  atween  us  twa,  a 
kittle  subject  to  brauch,  een  in  the  kiln  pot.  So  Pll 
pit  a kippin  in  the  hesp,  and  draw  the  kist  nearer  the 
bed  for  mare  security.” 

As  we  are  bolted  out,  gentle  reader,  we  must  not 
be  tempted,  as  many  have  been  before  us,  to  play  the 
eavesdropper.  So  we  leave  Nell  Gower  and  Grace 
Goodniff  to  their  secret  gossip,  and  proceed  with  our 
story  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  a beautiful  moonlight  night  in  June,  and 
the  dews  on  the  flowers  before  the  parlor  windows  of 
Brockton  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Went- 
worth, imparted  a delightful  and  soothing  fragrance 
to  the  air.  The  moonbeams,  struggling  through  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  elm  and  sycamore,  silvered  the 
well-trimmed  avenues  with  checkered  streaks.  The 
brook  below  the  garden  wound  its  tortuous  course 
through  the  alders  and  dwarf  hazel  that  grew  thickly 
on  its  banks,  and  intertwining  their  branches,  covered 
it  over  like  an  arbor.  The  lights  had  been  long  extin- 
guished in  the  front  rooms  of  the  old  mansion,  and 
the  dark  shadows  which  the  aged  trees,  planted  there 
some  centuries  before,  threw  upon  the  venerable  pile, 
gave  it  a look  of  loneliness  and  desertion.  Not  a 
sound  was  astir,  if  we  except  the  dreary  and  monot- 
onous murmur  of  the  little  brook,  below  that  came 
ever  upon  the  ear  like  the  hum  of  a distant  wind- 
mill. Yet  under  those  sombre  towers  of  Brockton, 
still  and  lonely  as  they  looked,  there  were  sad  hearts 
and  waking  eyes. 

A large  white  staghound  lay  stretched  at  full 
length  in  one  of  those  streams  of  light  that  fell  upon 
the  avenue  before  the  house,  enjoying  the  cool  air 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  chase.  The  poor  fellow  had 
doubtless  run  many  a long  mile  under  the  warm  sun 
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>t  the  preceding  day,  and  laid  himself  down  to  rest 
his  wearied  limbs  and  cool  his  fevered  blood  under 
the  night  dews.  He  was,  as  he  lay  there,  the  very 
picture  of  repose  and  contentment.  Yet,  motionless 
as  he  seemed,  he  was  not  asleep,  for  ever  and  anon 
his  eyes  would  suddenly  open,  fix  themselves  stead- 
ily for  a moment  on  some  object  within  the  parlor 
window,  and  then  slowly  close  again.  The  interest 
he  seemed  to  feel  in  something  there  was  apparently 
the  only  cause  of  his  watchfulness ; for  every  thing 
around  him,  even  to  the  leaves  and  flowers,  after  a 
long  effort  to  sustain  life  through  the  sultry  day,  had 
at  length  sunk  exhausted  in  a profound  lethaigy. 
Whilst  the  dog  was  thus  enjoying  his  sleepless  rest, 
a figure  might  be  seen  stealing  along  the  side  wall 
of  the  house,  in  the  direction  of  the  open  window, 
watching  the  dangerous  animal,  and  treading  lightly 
on  the  greensward.  The  figure  was  that  of  a wo- 
man, wrapped  closely  in  a gray-colored  cloak,  the 
hood  of  which  covered  nearly  the  whole  face.  As 
soon  as  she  had  approached  within  a few  yards  of 
the  window,  the  dog  saw  her,  and  sprang  up  growl- 
ing ; but  the  woman  spoke  to  him  as  he  rushed  for- 
ward, and  he  instantly  crouched  and  returned  to  his 
place.  When  she  reached  the  window,  she  touched 
some  one  within,  who  awoke  with  a start,  demand- 
ing who  was  there,  or  if  that  was  Nell  Gower. 

u And  guid  save  us,”  said  the  person  addressed,  in 
broad  Lowland  Scotch,  “ hae  ye  fell  asleep  under  the 
cauld  night  air?  Woot,  lassie,  ye  maun  tak  tent 
dwm  harm  jr<*rscjfw 
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44  O dear,  Nell,  I have  been  waiting  so  long 
What  hath  detained  thee  ? ” 

44  Nathing  ava,”  replied  the  old  woman,  climbing 
over  the  window  sill.  44 1 made  as  muckle  haste  as 
my  auld  banes  wad  admit  o’.” 

44  And  what  tidings  bringest  thou,  Nell  ? ” 

44  Weel,  the  tidins  might  be  waur,”  replied  Nell, 
untying  the  ribbon  under  her  chin,  and  throwing 
back  the  hood  over  her  shoulders.  44  The  news  is  no 
sae  pleasant  as  Pd  fain  hae  to  tell  ye,  Mistress  Alice ; 
but  it  might  be  waur;  ou,  ay,  it  might  be  waur, 
assie.” 

44  Didst  see  Whitret  Macbairn,  and  hath  he  been 
to  Hampton  ? ” eagerly  inquired  Alice,  looking  appre- 
hensively in  the  face  of  the  old  woman. 

Nell  Gower  nodded  assent,  and  then  sitting  down 
on  the  low  stool  at  the  feet  of  her  companion,  took 
her  delicate  hand,  and  pressed  it  affectionately  within 
her  sunburnt  and  bony  fingers,  gazing  tenderly  in  her 
face  as  she  spoke. 

44  Now,  my  bonnie  bairn,  the  news  I bring  frae 
Whitret  Macbairn  are  no  sae  bad,  and  they’re  no  to 
say  sae  guid  either;  but  still  they  might  be  waur, 
and  that  ye  ken  is  nae  sma’  comfort.  Weel,  its  na 
mare  than  what  ye  hae  been  expectin’  these  four 
months  gane,  an  if  this  deil  bird,  Sir  Thomas  Plimp- 
ton, be  cornin’  here  to  mak  the  second  tender  to  Sir 
Geoffrey,  why  it’s  een  a’  the  better,  hinnie ; it’s  ay 
well  to  ken  the  warst,  as  my  auld  grandmither  ust  to 
say.  If  the  war  maun  come,  let  it  come,  and  if  ye 
canna  fight,  ye  maun  flee.” 
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c<  I knew  it,  Nell  — I always  knew  it : my  mind 
hath  ever  been  telling  me  we  should  one  day  be 
driven  from  Brockton.” 

“ Ou,  weel,  lassie,  times  maun  change,  ye  ken,  an 
folks  maun  change  vvi’  them ; its  an  auld  say  in’,  an 
na  doubt  comes  o’  the  will  o’  Providence.” 

u Yesterday,”  said  Alice,  “ whilst  Sir  Geoffrey  was 
taking  his  walk  after  breakfast,  I wandered  round  the 
old  place,  through  the  flower  beds  and  the  aviary,  and 
along  the  pond,  and  through  the  rabbits,  and  called 
out  the  ponies,  and  fed  them  ; and  all  that  day  some- 
thing was  telling  me  I would  never  see  them  again ; 
and  I thought  — but  I suppose  it  was  only  fancy  — 
that  the  rabbits  came  nearer  to  me  than  they  used  to 
do,  and  the  ponies  lay  down  beside  me  and  ate  the 
apples  from  my  hand  more  gently  than  they  ever  did 
before.” 

“ Its  a’  fancy,  bairn  ; dinna  fret  yersel  wi  sic  foolish 
thoughts  ; its  a’  fancy.” 

“ And  after  I had  turned  from  the  stables,  I looked 
back  again,  and  there  was  Pepin,  with  his  neck 
stretched  out  from  the  stable  door,  gazing  and  neigh- 
ing after  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ God  be  with  thee, 
Alice ; thou  wast  ever  a kind  mistress  to  me.” 

“ Weel,  dear,  dinna  fret,  dinna  fret,  but  tak  heart  o’ 
grace,  an  a’  may  yet  be  weel.  Only  think  o’  the 
martyrs,  an  a’  the  ills  they  suffered ; many  a cantie 
lass  parted  wi’  mair  nor  a’  the  flowers  and  ponies,  an’ 
sic  trifles  aboot  Brockton,  to  preserve  the  faith ; ay, 
lassie,  and  right  thankfu’  they  were  to  hae  sic  a 
blessed  and  hopefu’  destiny  to  meet.” 

" True,”  said  the  young  girl,  as  Nell  Gower  wiped 
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the  tears  from  her  eyes,  “ but  they  were  saints,  Nell, 
and  I am  but  a weak,  timid  thing,  that  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  encounter  difficulty  or  danger.” 

u Na  matter,  Alice  Wentworth ; dinna  fear  for  a* 
that;  God  will  no  desert  ye  in  yer  need,  for  ye  wur, 
aye,  a prayerfu’,  pious  bairn.  O,  weel  I remember  to 
see  ye  a wee  winsome  thing  at  Linlithgow,  where 
Father  Leslie  said  mass,  under  the  auld  ivy  waas  o’ 
the  castle.  It  was  the  day  poor  Jack  Nicolson,  the 
daft  bailie,  was  buried ; and  ye  wur  kneeling  by  Sir 
Geoffrey,  the  comeliest  knight  in  a’  that  getherin’.  O, 
weel  do  I remember.  It  was  the  first  time  since  his 
weddin’  I e’er  set  eye  on  his  honest,  sonsy  face ; an’ 
mair,  betoken,  he  was  married  the  very  day  the  holy 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  carried  prisoner  to  New- 
gate.” 

“ That  was  the  beginning  of  our  misfortunes,  Nell; 
when  are  they  to  end  ? ” 

“ Hoot,  lassie  dear,  and  what’s  a’  the  misfortune 
can  e’er  befa’  ye,  to  the  rack  an  skeath  I hae  en- 
dured ? There’s  my  twa  lads,  as  douse  callants  as 
e’er  drew  bow  or  braidsword,  cut  down  in  a’  their  pith 
and  might,  an  now  lyin’  low  in  the  auld  kirkyard  o’ 
Stirling,  an  a’  because  they  wudna  tak  up  airms  for 
Glencairn,  the  fause  heretic  boon.  An  there’s  my 
last  bairn,  shot  in  my  airms  cornin’  frae  the  auld  abbey 
o’  Whippinscauld ; and  there’s  my  bit  cabin,  where  I 
was  born,  an  a’  afore  me  sin’  the  days  o’  guid  King 
Robert,  burnt  to  the  ground,  an  no  as  much  as  a 
kippin  left.  Weel,  an  where’s  the  injury  — wha’s 
the  evil  it  did  me?  Pugh!  deil  a bodle’s  worth* 
And  why  for  no,  hinnie  ? Why,  een  bepause  I keep 
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aye  say  in’  to  mysel,  Its  a’  right,  its  the  will  o’ 
Heaven.  Things  maun  change ; an  if  for  the  better, 
let’s  be  thankfu’ ; an  if  for  the  waur,  why,  lets  e’en 
mak  the  best  o’t.” 

“ As  for  myself,  Nell,  I would  cheerfully  bear  all  the 
evils  they  could  inflict,”  replied  Alice,  “ if  they  but 
spared  Sir  Geoffrey  in  the  old  place.  To  part  with 
Brockton,  I fear,  will  break  his  heart.” 

“ It’s  a bra’  stately  auld  mansion,  I’ll  no  deny 
that,”  responded  Nell,  looking  up  to  the  carved  ceil- 
ing and  round  the  oaken  wainscoting,  partially  illu- 
mined by  the  moonlight,  “ an  it  gars  me  greet  amaist 
to  think  it  may  yet  fa’  to  the  lot  o’  a heretic  like  Sir 
Thomas  Plimpton,  who  na  doubt’s  impatient  to  des- 
ecrate the  wee  chapel,  an  the  bonnie  altar,  where 
mony  a mass  was  sung,  and  mony  a fecfu’  babe 
was  christened  that’s  now  the  head  o’  a princely 
house.” 

“ And  then,”  murmured  Alice,  communing  with 
her  own  thoughts  rather  than  in  reply  to  her  compan- 
ion, “ there  are  the  old  family  pictures,  which  he  vis- 
its every  day,  and  speaks  to,  as  if  they  understood 
him;  there’s  the  oratory,  where  he  goes  every  even- 
ing to  pray,  at  my  mother’s  tomb ; there’s  the  shrine 
of  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  whose  bones  he  car- 
ried from  Newgate,  and  on  which  he  hath  seen 
mass  offered  up,  on  the  first  of  every  month,  for 
five  and  twenty  years;  there  are  the  trees  in  the 
garden  on  which  he  hath  chronicled  many  a nation- 
al event,  and  the  name  of  many  a martyr;  and 
there’s  the  fish  pond,  and  the  falcons  — O Nell,”  she 
cried,  throwing  her  arms  round  the  old  woman’s 
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neck,  and  weeping  bitterly,  “ it  will  surely  kill  him  to 
part  with  Brockton.” 

The  dog,  hearing  the  plaintive  tones  of  his  mis- 
tress’s voice,  leaped  through  the  open  window,  fawned 
upon  her,  licked  her  hand,  and  then  lay  down  whin- 
ing sadly  at  her  feet. 

Nell  Gower  brushed  back  the  auburn  locks  from 
the  fair  forehead  of  the  young  girl,  and  kissed  it 
affectionately,  while  a tear,  that  would  not  be  re- 
pressed, trickled  down  her  own  thin  and  wrinkled 
cheek.  u Weel,  now,”  she  muttered  in  that  low,  en- 
dearing tone  so  peculiar  to  the  Scotch,  “I’ll  gang 
awa,  I’ll  gang  awa  and  leave  ye,  if  ye  dinna  tak  tent 
and  listen  to  me.  I little  thought  ye’d  tak  on  sae 
childish,  an  a’  aboot  nathing  ava;  ye’ll  be  a puir 
comfort  to  the  bonnie  Queen  o’  Scots  when  ye  gang 
wi’  me  to  Holyrood,  twa  three  days  hence;  just 
think  o’  her,  how  she  suffers  frae  fause  friends  an 
open  foes,  the  bonnie  bird  that  a’  the  English  kites 
an  Scotch  kestrils  are  pursuin’  o’.  And  wha’ll  con- 
sole Sir  Geoffrey,  when  his  ain  bairn,  who  ought  to  be 
a stout  staff  to  lean  upon  in  his  auld  age,  is  nathing 
but  a windle  straw,  that  bends  wi’  the  first  breath 
o’  the  storm.  Hoot,  lassie,  dinna  be  sae  doon- 
hearted.” 

But  though  Alice,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  old 
friend’s  shoulder,  seemed  to  listen  attentively  to  her 
kindly  advice,  she  was  all  the  time  thinking  of  her 
father. 

“ He’s  displeased  with  me,  Nell,”  she  said. 
“Who?” 

4 Sir  Geoffrey.  I told  him  yesterday,  when  thou 
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went  to  maKe  inquiries  at  the  village,  that  I would 
right  cheerfully  marry  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  to  save 
him  and  Brockton.” 

“ Gude  preserve  us,  lassie ; yer  clean  daft ! ” 

“ And  that  God  might  yet  give  me  the  grace  to 
love  him  as  a husband,  and  then  we  might  all  be 
happy,  and  live  forever  in  the  old  place.” 

“ Weel,  and  what  said  the  knight?” 

“ He  rose  up  from  the  breakfast  table,  and  walked 
out  to  the  garden  without  saying  a word.  I followed, 
and  found  him  sitting  on  the  green  plot  under  the 
sun-dial,  and  plucking  up  the  grass  in  a very  sullen 
mood.  I spoke  to  him,  but  he  answered  not  a word. 
He  kept  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  ground.  I then 
knelt  beside  him,  and,  kissing  his  forehead,  while  he 
endeavored  to  turn  away,  begged  him  to  forgive  me 
if  I said  any  thing  to  vex  him.  He  rose  up,  and 
would  not  speak  a word.  When  I returned,  howev- 
er, and  began  to  copy  from  the  old  manuscript  as 
usual,  he  came  in,  and  opening  the  door,  told  me 
never  again  to  speak  of  marrying  that  man,  or  he 
would  burn  the  manuscript  and  employ  Goodman 
Whitherstone,  the  village  schoolmaster,  as  his  confi- 
dential secretary.” 

“An  where’s  the  wonder,  I’d  like  to  ken,”  replied 
Nell  Gower;  “saints  preserve  us!  who  e’er  heard 
the  likes  o’t?  Marry  a man  who  first  a’s  a rank 
traitor,  whate’er  the  queen  may  think ; an  secondly, 
has  na  mair  regard  for  yersel  personally,  than  for 
the  dourest  wench  in  Fleet  Street ! ” 

“ I know  full  Well,”  responded  Alice,  “ he  seeks  my 
fortune  rather  than  my  love ; and  were  the  happiness 
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of  my  dear  old  father  not  involved  in  my  refusal  of 
his  hand,  I would  sooner  wed  the  humblest  peasant 
in  England.  Yet  if  he  come  here  again,  he  will  sure- 
ly make  a second  tender  of  the  oath,  and  my  father 
will  as  surely  refuse;  and  being  a commoner,  Sir 
Thomas  may  sequestrate  his  estate,  transport  him,  or 
even  bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  God  direct  me  in 
this  trying  difficulty.” 

“ Difficulty  ! ” said  Nell ; “ there’s  nane  ava,  wo- 
man.” 

“ And  perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  be  the  will  of 
God.” 

What  mean  ye  ? ” 

u That  I marry  this  man.” 

“ Heaven  forfend,  Alice ; an  its  no  clear  to  me, 
child,  but  it’s  sinfu’  e’en  to  speak  o’  sic  a thing. 
God  cud  na  wish  any  creature  to  mak  sican  a sacri- 
fice as  that.” 

“ He  might  make  it  the  means  to  attain  some  great 
object,  Nell ; we  cannot  fathom  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence.” 

“ Hoot  awa  wi’  ye,  bairn  ! Marry  a lang-faced  vil- 
lain, an  ill-favored  miser,  a son  of  Watt  Plimpton, 
the  Sussex  smuggler,  who’s  gane,  lang  since,  to 
gie  in  his  accounts  o’  murders,  an  shipwrecks,  enoo 
to  bring  the  wraith  o’  Heaven  on  a’  his  kith  an  kin 
for  twa  centuries  to  come.  An  a’  to  benefit  Sir  Geof- 
frey Wentworth ! Hoot,  woman ! he’d  rather  see  ye 
dead,  an  Brockton  an  a’  its  pictures,  an  sic  bawbles, 
down  Ailsa  Lynn,  than  see  his  bonnie  linnet  mated  wi’ 
sic  a raven.  Haud  yer  tongue,  lassie,  an  dinna  speak 
to  ur.e  sic  fashiop.  I canna  thole  it  ava.” 
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44  O,  but  Nell ” 

44  Now,  dinna  open  yer  lips  mair  aboot  it,”  inter- 
rupted Nell  Gower ; 44  it  gars  me  feel  dolefu’  to  hear 
sic  foolish  things  from  ane  who  ought  to  ken  better;” 
and  the  old  woman  arranged  the  dishevelled  tresses 
of  the  young  and  innocent  girl,  and  threw  them  back 
over  her  shoulders,  with  the  tender  fondness  of  a 
mother. 

44  Methinks,  Nell,  thou’st  told  me  a little  time  ago, 
that  thou  didst  love  thine  husband  very  tenderly, 
though  thou  also  confessed  thy  parents  compelled 
thee  to  wed  him.” 

44  Me  ? ” replied  Nell ; 44  compelled  me,  lassie  ? Ou, 
no,  it  was  na  jist  compulsion  ; the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent— ye  ken ” 

44 S?  I bethought  me,”  continued  the  simple  girl, 
44  that  if  I married  this  man,  I would  save  my  father 
from  exile,  nay,  from  death  ; and  then,  perhaps,  God 
would  not  blame  me  for  it,  even  though  it  were  a 
union  without  love;  and  may  be,  in  a little  time 
Heaven  would  vouchsafe  me  grace  to  cherish  him  as 
a husband,  just  as  thou  didst  cherish  Archie  Gower 
ong  ago  in  the  little  cabin  on  the  Pentland  Hills.” 

44  Vera  weel,”  replied  Nell,  smiling  at  her  simplicity, 
44vera  weel,  but  ye’ll  tak  this  wi’ye,  whilk  maks  a 
waefu’  differ,  that  Archie  Gower  loed  me  for  mysel, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  loes  ye  for  yer  siller.” 

44  And  what  then  sh^ll  we  do  ? ” murmured  Alice, 
in  a tone  of  despair,  when  she  saw  the  visionary  hope 
she  indulged  of  sacrificing  herself  to  save  her  father 
suddenly  dissipated.  44  O,  dear  Nell,  can  nothing 
else  be  done,  and  must  my  father  quit  forever  the 
9* 
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retreat  which,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  he  loves  the 
best?” 

“I  didna  say  former  — na,  »a,  not  fore’er;  jist  twa 
three  years,  till  the  storm  blaws  by  — he’ll  no  fin’  the 
time  passin’  awa  in  bonnie  France,  where  na  doubt 
he’ll  be  weel  befriended  by  the  queen  mither.” 

“ Nell  Gower,  thou  dost  not  know  my  father.  I 
tell  thee,  he  will  never  quit  Brockton  alive.  It  was 
but  yesterday  he  came  to  announce  his  resolution  of 
putting  the  castle  in  a state  of  defence  against  the 
royal  pursuivants;  and  when  I essayed  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  folly  of  such  a step,  he  went  directly  to 
the  library,  and  bringing  down  an  old  folio,  opened 
it  there  before  me,  and  began  to  read  some  ancient 
chronicle  of  a church  that  was  successfully  defended 
against  the  Goths,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  by  three 
priests.” 

“ God  guide  him,”  said  Nell ; “ he’ll  soon  be  daft  a’ 
thegither.  Weel,  Mrs.  Alice,  I hae  jist  been  thinkin’ 
it  o’er  in  my  mind,”  she  continued,  after  a pause  of 
some  length,  “ if  we  canna  persuade  Sir  Geoffrey  to 
quit  the  auld  place  through  a reasonable  dread  o’  the 
law,  why  canna  we  devise  some  plan  of  whilin’  him 
awa  ? Nou  gin  ye  come  wi’  me  to  Whinstane  Hollow, 
we’ll  een  send  Whitret  Macbaim  wi’  a letter,  ye  ken, 
written  wi’  yer  ain  hand,  entreetin’  him  to  come  an  see 
ye.  He’ll  no  refuse  ye,  na  fear  o’  that ; an,  when  I 
hae  him  there,  dinna  fear  I’ll  no  provide  for  his  safe 
keepin’.  So  come  awa,  my  bonnie  bairn  ; we  hae  but 
little  time  to  spare.” 

M I could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  even 
for  an  hour,  Nell,  he’s  so  simple  and  so  thriftless* 
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Besides,  there’s  no  one  here  he  speaks  to  but  Reddy 
and  myself.” 

w Is  na  the  gatekeeper  there,  an  the  laundress,  an 
the  steward?  wud  na  they  screen  him  frae  the  har- 
pies for  twa  three  days  ? But  guid  be  aboot  us,  lassie, 
who  comes  here ! ” And  turning,  both  beheld  Sir  Geof- 
frey Wentworth  issuing  from  an  inner  room,  carrying 
a light  in  one  hand  and  a paper  in  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  countenance  of  the  old  knight  (for  he  had  turned 
his  seventieth  year)  was  as  fresh  and  rosy  as  if  he  had 
numbered  but  thirty  summers.  Yet  his  once  active 
though  slender  frame  had  changed  much  since  Nell 
Gower  saw  him  at  Linlithgow;  he  was  now  bent 
under  the  weight  of  years,  and  the  unremitting 
studies  of  almost  a quarter  of  a century,  and  the 
hand  that  carried  death  to  many  a stout  soldier  at 
Pinkie  now  trembled  as  it  held  up  the  lamp  through 
the  shadowy  and  silent  apartment.  As  he  advanced, 
the  light  fell  upon  a massive,  antique  gold  crucifix, 
that  appeared  within  the  folds  of  his  open  doublet 
Behind  his  right  ear  he  carried  a pen,  the  feather  of 
which  lay  against  his  glossy  temple,  while  the  point 
behind  concealed  itself  in  the  recesses  of  his  long 
white  hair.  There  was  a black  streak  upon  his  chin, 
and  the  upper  part  of  his  doublet  was  covered  with 
ink  stains  so  thickly  that  a stranger  would  have  taken 
it  for  another  garment. 

He  had  crossed  the  room  nearly  half  way,  passing 
within  a few  inches  of  the  watchers,  who  hardly 
breathed,  lest  the  noise  should  disturb  him,  when 
he  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  to  reflect,  and  then 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  door  whence  he  issued, 
called  in  a low,  stealthy  voice,  “ Reddy  — Reddy 
Connor,  ye  villain,  come  hither!  I had  almost  for* 
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gotten  the  box.”  Immediately  footsteps  were  heard 
faintly  falling  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  then  a few 
hurried  whispers,  and  the  knight  returned. 

Whilst  Sir  Geoffrey  was  engaged  speaking  to  the 
person  already  named,  Nell  Gower  whispered  Alice 
her  suspicion  that  her  father  had  heard  of  Plimpton’s 
coming,  and  was  preparing  to  remove  some  valuables 
from  the  house. 

u Hush ! ” replied  Alice,  “ he’s  returning.” 

Sir  Geoffrey,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left,  walked  straight  to  a door  that  opened  into  a 
small  private  apartment,  and  entering,  left  it  carelessly 
ajar,  little  thinking  he  should  be  seen  by  any  of  the 
few  inmates  of  Brockton  at  so  late  an  hour.  On  the 
wall,  above  the  table  on  which  he  placed  the  lamp, 
hung  a crucifix,  and  various  pictures  on  either  side. 
Many  of  them  were  apparently  new,  as  if  they  had 
been  lately  executed,  and  seemed,  from  the  glory  that 
surrounded  the  heads  and  the  palms  they  carried  in 
their  hands,  to  be  chiefly  martyrs  who  had  recently 
died  for  the  old  faith.  Three  or  four  larger  ones,  that 
hung  side  by  side  in  a row,  were  evidently  of  an  older 
date  and  by  better  artists.  There  was  one,  however, 
that  rested  upon  the  table,  in  a simple  frame  of  coarse 
wood,  and  covered  with  a dark  veil.  When  the  old 
man  laid  the  lamp  down,  he  took  from  the  capacious 
pocket  of  his  ample  doublet  a small  and  richly- 
ornamented  rosary,  and  kneeling,  prayed  for  a few 
minutes  before  the  crucifix.  He  then  rose,  and  taking 
the  veil  off  the  picture  on  the  table,  sat  down  beside 
it,  ^lice  and  Nell  Gower,  who  stood  up  as  the 
knight  first  appeared,  in  order  to  greet  his  approach, 
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remained  in  the  same  position,  silent  spectators  of 
the  scene. 

“ So  they’re  coming,”  began  Sir  Geoffrey,  direct- 
ing a meaning  look  at  the  picture  on  the  table,  (it 
was  the  arrest  of  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  whilst  in 
the  act  of  offering  the  mass,)  — “ they’re  coming  at  last 
to  tear  me  from  Brockton,  just  as  they  tore  thee  from 
the  holy  altar,  my  well-beloved  cousin  and  school-fel- 
low. Ha,  ha!  and  right  slightingly  they  think  of 
me ; they  opine,  mayhap,  I have  forgotten  the  use  of 
the  arquebuse  and  the  bow.  Ha,  ha ! gramercy, 
friend,  they’ll  find  my  books  have  not  yet  entirely 
loosed  my  thews  and  sinews,  nor  obliterated  the 
science  of  war  we  once  learnt  together  in  Somer- 
setshire. Here  is  the  missive,”  he  said,  laying  the 
paper  on  the  table,  “to  inform  me  of  the  hostile 
visit  of  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  and  I pray  thee  let 
it  be  my  apology  for  so  late  a conference,  seeing  it’s 
a matter  requiring  urgency  of  despatch.  Thou’st 
seen  the  father  of  this  heretic  knight,  some  thirty 
years  gone,  at  Bristol,  on  trial  for  piracy  on  the  high 
seas.  Ay,  faith!  and  now  his  worshipful  son,  Sir 
Thomas,  under  thy  favor,  cometh  hither  in  ghostly 
mood,  with  the  warrant  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  to 
search  my  house  for  recusants,  and  arrest  my  poor 
person,  and  sequestrate  my  estate,  if  I persist  in  refus- 
ing the  oath  of  the  queen’s  supremacy.  Holy  saints 
of  heaven,”  he  continued,  taking  off  his  little  black 
skullcap  with  his  finger  and  thumb,*  and  bowing  rev- 
erently, as  he  looked  around  in  general  appeal  to  all 
present  — u heard  ye  ever  the  like ! Elizabeth  Tudor, 
the  offspring  of  Henry  — and — hum ! that  other  one,” 
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again  bowing  deprecatingly,  as  if  he  had  gone  too 
far  — “ the  head  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Thou  hast 
doubtless  heard  the  reports  which  have  been  circu- 
lated— for  they  have  even  reached  Brockton  — respect- 
ing that  young  lady  and  the  Earl  of — but  no  — well 
— no  — thou’rt  right  — no  — I must  not  speak  here 
of  such  thiugs.  I humbly  beg  thy  pardon.  Verily  I 
had  almost  forgotten  in  whose  presence  I & t.  And 
this  Plimpton  fellow  would  fain  marry  my  Alice  for- 
sooth, and,  in  exchange,  consent  to  cancel  the  order 
of  arrest  and  forfeiture ; nay,  I doubt  me  not,  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  accord  us  the  privilege  of  all 
manuscripts,  books,  pictures,  and  ponies  at  Brockton 
for  our  use  and  behoof  forever.  Ha,  ha ! Voluit  me 
vivere , prostravi  et  vixi.  As  for  turning  reformer,  why, 
it  wouldn’t  do  at  all ! I should  begin  to  banish  the 
memory  of  myself,  which,  it  seemeth,  I never  could 
effect.  For  verily  I have  lived  for  five  and  twenty 
years  and  more  out  of  the  world,  though  it  might  ap- 
pear to  men  I lived  within  it.  The  old  body  was 
here  always  to  be  seen  wandering  round  the  old  place, 
but  the  spirit  and  the  thoughts  were  with  ye,  holy 
saints.  Many  a pleasant  hour  we  spent  together  — 
many  a long  conversation  concerning  old  times,  and, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  many  a spicy  piece  of  con- 
troversy we  have  had  together.  Ha,  ha ! thou’lt  not 
forget  that,  St.  Augustine;  thou  rememberest  how 
I pitched  thee  in  the  corner  once,  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge thy  acquaintance,  on  account  of  thy  article 
de  justificatione , till  St.  Thomas  explained  the  diffi- 
culty, and  brought  about  a reconciliation.  So,  if  I 
turned  reformer,  as  they  call  it,  I should  turn  my  back 
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on  ye  all,  and  never  think  of  our  happy  associations 
more.  I should  forget  the  spirit  world  I lived  in  so 
long  — the  world  through  which  thought  carried  me 
so  many  /ears,  and  sustained  me  so  pleasantly.  I 
was  just  thinking — St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  thou  wilt 
understand  me  best  — how  lonely  I would  be  if  I lost 
my  memory,  and  forgot  all  at  once  the  grand  old 
times  when  the  proudest  nobles  of  the  land,  sur- 
rounded by  their  countless  retainers,  knelt  on  the 
flagged  pavements,  under  the  ancient  Gothic  roofs,  to 
hear  the  holy  mass  and  receive  the  bishop’s  blessing, 
ere  they  marched  against  the  infidel ; when  the  vesper 
song  rose  from  every  cloister  through  this  once  happy 
land;  when  the  portals  of  the  old  monasteries  lay 
open  night  and  day  to  receive  the  weary  wanderers ; 
when  queens  and  princesses,  and  lordly  nobles,  and 
knights  of  high  degree,  came  to  the  shrine  to  confess 
and  do  penance  at  the  bidding  of  the  priest;  and 
still  further  back,  when  the  old  monks  enlightened, 
and  the  old  saints  purified,  and  the  old  popes  gov- 
erned and  gladdened  the  world.  I was  thinking,  if  I 
lost  my  memory,  how  lonely  I would  be.  I could  no 
longer  wander  away  through  the  distant  ages  of  faith 
and  Christian  chivalry.  I could  no  longer  leave  the 
earth,  and  rise  up  in  thought  to  other  spheres.  I 
would  be  like  a poor  bird,  whose  wings  were  cut  off*. 
I could  never  fly  again.  Nay,  if  that  ever  happen,  I 
pray  God  to  take  old  Geoffrey  Wentworth  to  himself, 
for  without  memory  an  old  Catholic  recusant  has  no 
business  here.  O,  no,  setting  aside  salvation  alto- 
gether, that  would  be  black  ingratitude  to  ye,  my 
friends,  who  kept  my  company  so  long,  and  never 
wronged  me  even  by  a suspicious  thought.  And 
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thou  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  most  eminent  of  doc- 
tors, whilst  I must  needs  confess  I disagree  with  thee 
on  some  points,  especially  on  that  question  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Abraham,  nevertheless,  I must  admit  I 
am  deeply  indebted  to  thee  for  thy  beautiful  theories 
and  metaphysical  arguments.  Still,  though  we  dif- 
fered sometimes,  thou’lt  candidly  acknowledge  I never 
permitted  the  patriarch  to  occasion  any  serious  trouble 
between  us;  not  at  all — and  well  I wot  that  sorry 
would  he  be  to  cause  any  estrangement.  As  for  thee, 
St  Bernard,  I always  reverenced  thee  at  a distance ; 
I never  tried  to  imitate  thee,  for  well  I knew  that  was 
impossible ; but  I followed  longo  intervallo , and  like 
thyself  I might  say,  ‘ Vtxi  inter  vestibulum  et  altare .’ 
O,  thou  dost  not  agree  to  that ! ” continued  the 
knight,  interrupting  the  course  of  his  speech  as  he 
looked  up  to  the  painting  of  the  doctor,  and  fancied 
he  saw  it  move.  “ O,  well  I know,  of  course,  that’s 
true.  But  what  could  I do  ? I never  could  have  ob- 
served thy  strict  rules  at  Brockton,  and  thou  knowest 
I told  thee,  twenty  years  ago,  when  thou  once  spoke 
to  me  of  entering  a monastery,  I could  not  part 
with  my  child.  Yet  have  I not  written  much  on 
retirement,  and  the  consolations  of  the  religious 
state?  Look  at  that  manuscript  folio!  I dedicated 
it  and  presented  it  to  thee  as  a sort  of  amends  for  all 
my  backslidings ; and  Father  Peter,  my  confessor, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  on  intimate  terms  with 
thee,  and,  as  he  saith,  can  speak  in  thy  name,  gave  me 
to  understand  thou  wert  content.  I speak  of  those 
things  now  because  I would  fain  have  no  misun- 
derstanding with  thee  when  we  part.  Indeed,  St. 
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Bernard,  and  St  Thomas,  not  forgetting  thee  either, 
St.  Augustine,  I always  loved  ye  next  to  God  and 
my  child.  I was  never  happy  but  when  in  your 
company,  reading  with  ye  one  while  and  conversing 
with  ye  another ; and  if  I ever  disputed  your  proofs, 
it  was  only  on  minor  points,  and  we  loved  each  other 
nothing  the  less  for  that.  Sometimes  I thought  ye 
looked  a little  jealous  when  I played  too  much  with 
the  ponies  and  the  falcons  ; but  that  was  only  fancy. 
So  I’ll  go  down  now  on  my  knees  and  ask  your  par- 
don if  ever  I did  ye  wrong,  by  thought,  word,  or  deed, 
or  omitted  to  do  your  bidding,  or  take  your  advice,  if 
it  was  not  for  sickness,  or  the  weakness  of  human 
nature ; and  I beg  ye  will  pray  God  to  forgive  me 
my  sins,  for  your  sakes.  Now,”  said  he,  rising  up, 
and  again  casting  a melanchQly  look  at  his  three 
favorite  saints,  “ I won’t  see  ye  for  a few  days,  face  to 
face,  but  I’ll  be  near  ye  — I’ll  not  part  company 
with  ye ; so  ye  need  not  be  the  least  uneasy  on  that 
score.  I’ll  protect  ye  as  long  as  I can,  and  if  this  Sir 
Thomas  Plimpton  meets  me  on  the  way,  and  at- 
tempts to  carry  ye  off,  I’ll  surely  kill  him.  Not  at 
all,”  interrupted  Sir  Geoffrey,  replying  to  a fancied 
admonition  of  the  picture.  “ I will  not — I shan’t 
obey  ye  in  that ; ye  have  no  right  to  speak  in  your 
own  case.  I will  not  provoke  him  — certainly  not. 
I promise  ye  I won’t  provoke  him.  But  I’ll  defend 
ye  to  the  death.  Ha,  ha ! wouldst  thou  not  look  well, 
St.  Thomas,”  pursued  the  knight,  chuckling  to  him- 
self, “in  possession  of  that  heretic  villain,  who’d 
poniard  thee  with  as  little  concern  as  he  would  a 
meal  sack!” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Whilst  the  old  man  was  concluding  his  soliloquy, 
or  lather  his  dialogue,  he  had  mounted  on  a chair, 
and  having  taken  down  the  pictures,  began  to  de- 
tach the  canvas  from  the  frames;  and  Nell  Gow- 
er, taking  Alice  by  the  arm,  led  her  from  the  apart- 
ment, whispering  as  she  went,  “Dinna  greet,  bairn, 
dinna  greet;  sure  it’s  na  desertin’  the  auld  place  he 
is,  hinnie;  it’s  but  takin’  awa  frae  the  hands  o’  the 
spoiler  a’  whee  pictures  and  books  to  a place  o’ 
safety.  Now  haud  ye  there,”  she  continued,  as  they 
entered  Alice’s  little  chamber  — “haud  ye  there  and 
mak  ready,  whilst  I gae  mysel  to  hurry  honest  Reddy 
wi’  the  ponies.” 

Nell  Gower  had  already  taken  precaution  to  ac- 
quaint Reddy  of  her  designs  in  reference  to  Alice  and 
Sir  Geoffrey,  and  directed  him  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  their  flight,  intending,  as  she  said, 
to  notify  the  knight  of  his  daughter’s  place  of  retreat 
as  soon  as  they  had  reached  it.  She  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  sufficient  time  might  be  had  to  provide  the 
young  girl  with  books,  music,  &c.,  to  relieve  the 
ennui  of  Whinstone  Hollow,  but,  to  her  great  regret, 
found  she  was  mistaken.  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  had 
set  out  from  London,  with  his  escort  and  warrant 
of  search,  some  twenty-four  hours  before  the  expect- 
ed time  ; and  Whitret  Macbairn  had  just  arrived  in 
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breathless  haste,  with  the  embarrassing  news  that 
they  were  making  all  speed  to  reach  Brockton  before 
sunrise.  Nell,  foreseeing  the  danger  of  awaiting 
Plimpton’s  arrival  both  to  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Alice, 
resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  hastening  their  departure. 
Alice  was  to  quit  the  place  as  privately  as  possible, 
and  unknown  to  any  one  save  Reddy ; and  when 
beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  Sir  Geoffrey  to  be 
informed  of  the  route  they  had  taken.  The  knight, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  assisted  by  Reddy  to 
make  his  preparations,  which,  to  Nell’s  great  satisfac- 
tion, the  old  man  had  himself  already  commenced  ; 
and  when  all  had  been  arranged,  Reddy  Connor  was 
to  follow  his  young  mistress  to  London  with  as 
much  speed  as  possible. 

When  Nell  had  delivered  her  various  instructions 
and  admonitions  to  the  trusty  servant,  she  returned 
to  the  chamber  where  she  had  left  Alice  but  an  hour 
before,  and  to  her  no  small  surprise  found  that  young 
lady  ready  equipped  for  the  journey,  and  looking  as 
composed  as  if  she  felt  no  regret  for  leaving  her  father 
and  Brockton  Hall. 

“ Why,  lassie,  yer  a’  ready ! ” said  Nell,  with  some 
astonishment. 

“ Ready  ? Yes,”  replied  Alice ; “ art  thou  ? ” 

“ Guid  faith,  Alice  Wentworth ! ye  hae  dried  yer 
een  sae  weel,  and  look  sae  sprightly,  that  ane  id  hae 
thought  ye  ne’er  grat  sin  yer  nursery  days.” 

“ I’ve  wept  enough,”  replied  Alice,  “ these  six 
months,  and  would  now  fain  try  another  course.” 

“ Right  weel  said,  lassie ; and  I tell  ye,  woman,  it 
gies  me  muckle  pleesure  to  see  ye  gather  courage 
pnow  frae  the  auld  biuid,  to  tak  this  step*” 
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MI  feel,  Nell,  I must  quit  Brockton  Hall,  at  least 
for  a time,  if  I wish  to  save  my  father ; for  well  I 
know  he  would  never  leave  without  me;  and  there- 
fore have  I striven  against  my  natural  weakness  so 
successfully,  that  methinks  I have  at  last  summoned 
resolution  enough  to  quit  the  old  place.  My  father 
will  return  to-morrow,  to  barricade  the  house,  after 
depositing  his  pictures,  books,  &c.,  in  a place  of 
safety,  and  expect  to  find  me  here.  Alas ! what  will 
the  old  man  think,  when  he  finds  I have  abandoned 
him  ? ” 

The  calm,  confident  tone  in  which  Alice  spoke, 
contrasting  so  strongly  with  the  puerile  fears  she 
betrayed  but  an  hour  before,  excited  some  apprehen- 
sion in  the  old  woman,  notwithstanding  her  expres- 
sions of  pleasure,  that  excessive  grief  was  producing 
a baneful  effect  on  her  mind ; and  taking  the  young 
girl  by  the  hand,  she  said,  looking  up  doubtfully  in 
her  face, — 

“ An  what  gars  ye  look  sae  composed,  bairn,  at 
sic  a time  as  this  ? ” 

“ Composed  ? and  why  not,  Nell  ? Surely,  I need 
both  energy  and  composure  to  meet  the  dangers  thafr 
beset  us.” 

“ Weel,  weel,  I ken  a’  that ; but  yer  sae  muckle 
changed,  Alice,  and  sae  suddenly,  that  I dinna  weel 
what  to  mak  o’t.” 

Alice  smiled,  and  patted  Nell  playfully  on  the 
cheek.  The  simple  movement,  instead  of  allaying, 
augmented  her  fears. 

“ And  what  be  this?”  she  demanded,  taking  up  a 
poniard  of  curious  workmanship  that  lay  on  the  table. 
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“ A plaything,”  replied  Alice. 
u Guid  faith  ! a plaything?  ” 

“ Ay.  My  mother  toyed  with  it  once,  whilst  re- 
ceiving a visit  from  Henry  VIII.,  and  wa9  so  bold 
as  to  prick  his  arm,  just  to  let  him  feel  that  the  hum- 
blest and  simplest  rose  hath  its  thorn  to  protect  it.” 
These  words  had  so  evident  an  allusion  to  the 
danger  she  herself  was  about  to  encounter,  in  the 
event  of  her  meeting  with  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  and 
pronounced  with  such  calm  decision,  that  Nell  could 
not  help  ejaculating, — 

“ Hegh,  woman  ! ye  speak  sae  howe,  that  I canna 
say  whether  I be  mair  frekened  or  pleased.” 

“ We  have  but  little  time,  I fear,  Nell,  to  waste  in 
bootless  words.  Listen  to  me  : I would  not  again 
witness  such  a scene — I would  not  see  that  old 
man  kneel  thus  and  speak  such  words  again,  to 
escape  the  gallows  or  the  block.  The  sight  of  it  hath 
changed  every  feeling  of  my  nature,  it  hath  trans- 
formed me  from  a child  into  a woman.  I will  no 
longer  brook  this  tamely,  as  I have  done.  Come, 
Nell,  I am  ready.  I have  made  a vow,  with  God’s 
good  help,  to  see  the  queen  face  to  face,  and  shall  not 
rest  till  I have  accomplished  it.” 

Nell  threw  her  arms  behind  her  back,  as  she  always 
did  when  any  thing  astonished  her,  and  gazed  at 
Alice. 

“ The  queen,  lassie ! ” 

“ Ay,  the  queen.” 

“ Why,  God  keep  ye  in  yer  senses,  bairn,  ye  canna 
see  the  queen.  It  maks  me  shake  like  a windle  straw 
to  hear  ye  speak  sic  fearfu’  things.  But  Guid  be 
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thankit,  yer  no  daft  a’thegither,  for  yer  words  hae 
sense  an  pith,  though  they’re  no  tlje  words  o’  gentle 
Alice  Wentworth.” 

“ Be  of  good  cheer,  Nell,”  said  the  young  girl,  lay- 
ing her  hand  fondly  on  the  shoulder  of  her  old  nurse, 
“ and  fear  not  for  me.” 

a But  she’ll  send  ye  to  the  Tower,  bairn,  ere  ye 
spake  twa  words  to  her.” 

“Well,”  replied  Alice,  “I  will  run  the  risk,  never- 
theless.” 

Nell’s  keen  perception  enabled  her  at  once  to  see 
that  a change  had  come,  even  in  one  short  hour, 
over  the  spirit  of  Alice  Wentworth.  True,  Nell 
had  seen  changes  in  others  as  strange  as  this,  but 
seldom  one  so  sudden.  Yet  as  she  now  reflected 
on  the  past,  she  seemed  to  remember  some  faint 
indications  of  a strong,  nervous  will,  breaking  out 
occasionally  through  the  simple  habits  and  mild 
temperament  of  the  young  girl.  She  knew  also  that 
incidents  in  life  the  most  trifling  in  appearance  often 
direct  human  destiny  — that  thoughts  which  might 
long  have  lain  still  are  often  waked  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  soul  by  the  slightest  emotion,  and  lead 
to  developments  of  character  which  years  of  educa- 
tion and  social  intercourse  could  not  elicit.  So  it 
was  with  Alice.  Gentle,  timid,  artless,  and  weeping 
as  she  was  when  Nell  left,  she  now  stood  before 
her  with  a serene,  unclouded  brow,  firm  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a high  and  holy  purpose,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  a will  and  an  energy  sufficient  to  accomplish 
it.  She  assumed  no  haughty  air  of  self-reliance,  no 
wrinkle  of  the  forehead  told  of  anger  or  resentment 
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against  those  who  wrought  her  father  ill.  Her  looks 
only  expressed  a calm,  steady,  and  abiding  resolve. 
Poor  thing!  she  Httle  knew  the  risk  she  was  running. 

Educated,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  roof  where 
she  was  born,  she  knew  little  of  the  world  and  its 
customs.  The  cross  was  the  only  fashion  she  studied, 
and  the  altar  the  only  shrine  at  which  she  worshipped. 
Her  morning  and  evening  calls  were  made  to  the 
oratory,  and  her  associates  were  her  books.  When 
her  hours  for  recreation  came,  she  would  call  out  the 
ponies,  to  gambol  with  them  on  the  green  round  the 
old  sun-dial,  or  saddling  Pepin,  take  a canter  round 
the  park;  or  she  would  sit  on  the  brink  of  the  fish- 
pond, and  divide  the  crumbs  between  the  trouts, 
assembled  in  the  water  beneath  her,  and  the  rabbits, 
sitting  with  ears  erect  on  the  greensward  at  her 
side.  She  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  etiquette  of 
society,  except,  indeed,  what  she  gathered  from  books 
and  from  Nell  Gower’s  stories  during  the  long  win- 
ter nights ; and  for  her  scanty  knowledge  of  passing 
events,  she  was  indebted  to  the  stray  minstrels  who 
came  to  ask  a night’s  lodging  and  guerdon  for  their 
ballads  at  Brockton  Hall.  Father  Peter,  during  his 
stealthy  visits,  seldom  conversed  with  her  but  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  her  father,  forever  immersed  in 
scientific  researches  or  theological  studies,  had  little 
leisure  and  less  inclination  to  enlighten  her  on  the 
ways  of  the  world.-  So  that  Alice  was  but  ill  pre- 
pared for  a visit  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  sim- 
ple, unsophisticated  girl  felt  all  this;  yet  she  was 
resolved  to  go  and  hazard  her  liberty  and  her  life 
to  save  her  father.  She  thought,  as  no  one  knew  the 
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old  man  so  well  as  she,  no  one  could  plead  his  cause 
so  well  before  his  sovereign.  She  would  tell  her  of 
his  simple  habits,  his  extensive  charities,  his  constant 
studies,  his  sleepless  nights,  his  retiring  disposition, 
and  his  innocent  eccentricities,  and  she  felt,  if  Eliza- 
beth were  not  entirely  devoid  of  all  human  sympa- 
thies, she  would  cancel  the  warrant,  and  restore  him 
to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Brockton  Hall. 

Alice  was  right.  Elizabeth  would  have  granted 
her  prayer,  had  she  still  retained  a single  sympathy 
for  human  kind.  But,  alas ! she  had  none. 

Nell  preceded  Alice  to  the  stables,  and  there  found 
Pepin  saddled  and  ready  for  the  journey.  The  affec- 
tionate animal  neighed  in  recognition  of  his  mistress 
as  she  appeared;  and  Peto,  her  faithful  staghound,  fol- 
lowed close  behind,  looking  sorrowful  and  crest-fallen, 
as  if  he  knew  she  was  leaving  Brockton  for  ever. 

When  Alice  had  mounted  and  taken  the  reins,  Nell 
directed  Reddy  to  return  and  assist  Sir  Geoffrey  in 
his  preparations,  and  when  he  had  seen  him  in  a 
place  of  safety,  and  left  the  house  in  charge  of  the 
steward,  to  follow  them  to  London  without  delay. 
She  then  mounted  on  a pillion  behind  Whitret 
Macbairn,  and  all  three  rode  off  at  a smart  pace, 
followed  by  Peto,  who  kept  a considerable  distance 
in  the  rear,  lest  his  mistress  should  see  him  and  order 
him  to  return. 

And  now  we  must  retrace  our  steps,  and  endeavor 
to  ascertain  what  Sir  Geoffrey  had  been  doing  in  our 
absence. 

When  Reddy  Connor  reached  the  door  of  the 
little  study,  he  saw  the  knight  of  Brockton  seated  at 
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a table,  and  apparently  asleep.  The  paintings  he 
had  detached  from  the  frames  lay  neatly  rolled 
up,  and  a number  of  books  piled,  one  upon  the 
other,  ready  to  be  packed  in  a box  placed  on  the 
floor.  Reddy  entered  the  room  on  tiptoe,  and  noise- 
lessly stole  behind  Sir  Geoffrey,  to  ascertain  if  he  really 
were  asleep  at  such  an  eventful  time.  But  what  was 
his  astonishment  when  he  beheld  the  old  man  wide 
awake,  his  head  bent  down,  and  his  eye  fixed  stead- 
ily on  a butterfly,  the  tips  of  whose  wings  at  their 
greatest  extension  were  pinned  to  the  table. 

11  Bad  luck  to  me,”  muttered  Reddy,  in  a sort  of 
half  soliloquy,  “ if  that  disn’t  flog  the  nations  out  an 
out ! ” 

Sir  Geoffrey  dropped  the  glass,  through  which  he 
had  been  examining  the  insect,  and  turning  sudden- 
ly, stared  at  the  intruder. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  after  a pause,  “ what  brings  thee 
here?” 

“Begorra,  master,  I’m  afeerd  yer  gone  entirely,” 
said  Reddy,  not  thinking  the  question  worth  his 
notice. 

“ Gone ! where  ? ” 

“ I tould  ye,  ye’d  fix  yourself,  one  day  or  other,  at 
them  things.  There  ye’r  now,  after  spendin’  yer 
night  with  a buttherfly,  when  ye  ought  to  be  thinkin’ 
i’  Newgate,  or  makin’  yer  sowl,  may  be,  for  it’s  not 
long  ye’ll  have  to  live  if  Plimpton  gets  a hoult  i’  ye. 
O,  the  curse  i’  the  crows  on  that  divil  what  brought 
it  here  at  all,  at  all.” 

The  knight  picked  up  the  lens,  and  found  it  had 
fallen  on  and  crushed  the  insect. 
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u See  that ! thou’st  killed  it,  Reddy ; and  only  six 
days  since  it  was  born.” 

“ O,  murther,  born  ! Maybe,  it  was  christened,  too. 
Faith,  I wouldn’t  wondher  at  all  if  it  was.” 

“I  mean  that  but  six  days  have  elapsed  since  its 
transition  from  the  chrysalis  to  the  lepidopterous 
state.” 

“ O king  i’  glory ! ” 

“ What  meanest  thou  by  that  exclamation  ? ” slow* 
ly  demanded  the  knight. 

“ Me  ? O,  nothing  in  the  world  ; you’re  all  right, 
av  coorse.  Hem ! Sir,  are  these  books  to  be  packed, 
and  these  picthers?”  continued  Reddy,  pitching  a 
large  quarto  volume  into  the  box. 

w Stop,  ye  villain ! ” and  the  old  man  seized  him 
by  the  arm.  “ Dost  know  what  thou’rt  doing  — eh? 
Art  in  thy  perfect  senses  ? ” 

“ Av  coorse  not,”  replied  Reddy ; “ why  should  I, 
an  my  masther  out  i’  them  ? ” 

u How  dar’st  thou  fling  him,  then,  with  such  irrev- 
erence ? ” demanded  Sir  Geoffrey,  pointing  angrily  to 
the  book  in  the  box. 

u Him  ? What  di  ye  mean,  sir  ? ” 

WI  mean  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin.  Take  him  up 
again,  sir,  and  quit  the  room.” 

But  the  Irishman  had  no  thought  of  quitting  the 
room  without  his  master. 

u Ira’t  ye  afeerd  Plimpton  will  arrest  ye,  an  him  at 
the  gate  there  below  ? ” 

“ I’m  afraid  of  no  man,  sir.  I never  turned  my 
back  on  friend  or  foe.” 

« Blit  the  books  and  picthers?”  persisted  Reddy. 
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“ Ah,  very  true ; that’s  another  affair.”  And  push- 
ing his  servant  aside,  he  began  himself  to  pack  the 
books  carefully,  one  by  one,  in  the  box.  When  all 
were  in,  Reddy  nailed  down  the  lid,  and  then  car- 
rying it  out  to  the  stable  yard,  deposited  it  in  a 
vehicle. 

When  Reddy  returned,  and  expected  to  see  his 
master,  sword  in  hand,  prepared  to  leave,  he  found 
him  standing  on  the  table,  vainly  attempting  to  reach 
a book  on  the  upper  shelf  of  the  library,  whilst  both 
pockets  were  crammed  and  swelled  out  to  an  enor- 
mous size  with  the  pictures  and  various  instruments 
for  scientific  purposes  which  he  could  not  conve- 
niently pack  in  the  box. 

« D’ye  mane  to  come  at  all,  Sir  Geoffrey  ? ” cried 
Reddy,  looking  up  at  his  master ; “ or  what,  in  the 
world,  ir  ye  gropin’  there  for,  and  the  queen’s  mes- 
sengers at  the  gate?” 

c<  I can’t  reach  him,  Reddy.” 

“ Reach  what,  sir  ? ” 

“ St.  Augustine.  I can’t  leave  him  here,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  holy  fathers  gone.” 

u Av  coorse  not,”  replied  Reddy ; it  id  be  a burnin’ 
shame.”  And  jumping  up,  he  snatched  the  volume 
from  the  shelf,  and  handed  it  to  his  master.  “ Now, 
sir,  ir  ye  ready  to  start  ? ” 

The  knight  followed  Reddy  to  the  entrance  hall, 
and  taking  his  baldric  and  sword,  buckled  them 
round  his  well-worn  doublet,  and  was  about  to  as- 
cend the  staircase,  when  Reddy  stopped  him. 

“ Not  at  all,”  said  Reddy ; “ it’s  out  iv  all  rason.” 

“ Why,  I must  see  my  daughter,  man ; let  me  pass.” 
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“ Begorra,  ye  won’t  this  time,  deil  a step.” 
u Merely  to  bid  her  adieu  for  a few  days.” 

“Bad  scran  to  the  length  i’  my  nose,  an  that’s 
none  i’  the  longest  either.” 

“ I promise  thee,  Reddy,  I will  not  awake  her.  I 
merely  wish  to  see  her  — to  see  — to  see  how  she 
looks.  I can’t  leave  without  seeing  her ; she  would 
never  forgive  me.  O,  no,  you  don’t  understand  it  aL 
Let  me  pass.” 

“ Would  ye  have  me  brak  my  oath  ? ” said  Reddy, 
as  a last  resource. 

“ Certainly  not,”  replied  the  knight. 

“ Weel,  I’m  book  sworn  ; now  that’s  enough.” 

“ Humph  ! ” ejaculated  the  old  man  ; “ that  alters 
the  case.  It  was  very  wrong  of  thee  to  swear  at 
all,  Reddy ; but  I will  not  be  particeps  criminis. 
Well,  thou’lt  convey  to  her  my  loving  regards, 
Reddy,  and  tell  her  I shall  return,  Deo  volente , in  a 
few  days;  that  I wish  her  to  send  for  the  porter’s 
daughter  in  the  mean  time,  and  retire  with  her,  on  the 
first  notice  of  Plimpton’s  arrival,  to  the  deacon’s  cell 
under  the  western  tower,  and  remain  there  till  after 
his  departure.  Here  is  a letter  to  that  effect,  which 
I purposed  leaving  on  her  pillow,  and  which  thou’lt 
hand  her  on  the  morrow,  or  to-night,  if  there  be  need. 
Tell  her  also  of  the  sinful  oath  thou  hast  taken,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  I could  not  see  her  before  I left. 
Say  to  her  that  I never  had  any  serious  thoughts  of 
employing  Goodman  Whiterstane  as  my  secretary, 
and  she  will  always  be  my  amanuensis  as  before. 
Tell  her ” 

“ To  be  sure,”  interrupted  Reddy.  u I know.  But 
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come,  sir,  ye  can  speak  to  me  on  the  way/’  and  the 
faithful  fellow,  trembling  for  his  master’s  safety,  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  pushed  rather  than  led  him  from 
the  house,  where  all  his  happy  associations  centred, 
and  from  the  company  of  his  child,  round  whose 
sleeping  form  his  fond  fancy  still  lingered,  realizing 
every  feature  of  her  beautiful  face.  Had  he  known 
the  truth,  — had  he  suspected  that  Alice  had  quitted 
the  house,  — Reddy  Connor,  much  as  his  master  es- 
teemed him,  would  not  have  found  him  so  submis- 
sive a charge. 

“ God  be  with  her ! God  be  with  her ! ” he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  looking  back  in  the  direction  of  her 
apartment,  as  Reddy  gently  pushed  him  forward. 
u God  be  with  her ! I may  never  see  her  again  ?” 

“ Reddy,”  he  said,  as  they  stepped  into  the  vehicle, 
“thou  must  take  good  care  of  the  rabbits  whilst  Alice 
is  in  confinement.” 

“ Sartinly,  sir ; sit  over  a bit  farther,  av  ye  plaze.” 

“ And  the  ponies,  Reddy ; take  great  care  of  the 
ponies,  especially  of  Pepin.” 

“ Yes,  sir,  av  coorse,  sir.” 

“ And  the  fish-pond,  Reddy  ; and  thou’lt  not  for- 
get to  see  the  falcons  well  graded  and  mewed,  eh  ? ” 
“ Niver  fear,”  replied  Reddy,  not  attending  to  a 
word  he  uttered ; and  snatching  the  reins  from  the 
man’s  hands,  he  drove  down  the  avenue  and  passed 
the  gates. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Reddy  Connor,  having  passed  through  the  little 
village  of  Brockton,  turned  off  from  the  great  road, 
and  directed  his  course,  by  his  master’s  orders,  to  the 
ruins  of  an  abbey  some  four  miles  distant  from  the 
Hall.  The  approach  to  it  was  now  a rough,  grass- 
grown  avenue,  but  still  bearing  the  marks  of  former 
care.  As  the  rumbling  and  cumbrous  vehicle  neared 
the  old  walls  which  Sir  Geoffrey  had  selected  for  his 
retreat,  he  pointed  out  to  his  attendant  the  grounds 
that  once  belonged  to  the  abbey,  now,  alas!  fallen 
into  other  hands.  There  above  was  the  orchard,  on 
the  hillside  behind  the  ruins,  and  below  the  spacious 
lawn,  which  his  great  ancestor,  the  first  lord  of  Brock- 
ton, had  presented  to  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Allanbury. 
It  was  on  that  lawn  the  neighboring  poor  for  twenty 
miles  around  were  wont  to  assemble  twice  each  sum- 
mer, on  St.  Barnabas  and  St.  James’s  eves.  There 
the  poor  mendicants  had  their  reunions.  There  on  the 
greensward . they  recounted  to  each  other,  over  cans 
of  nut-brown  ale,  manufactured  by  the  fat  brewer  of 
Allaubury,  their  wanderings  over  hill  and  dale,  the 
sights  they  had  seen  and  the  dangers  they  had  en- 
countered since  they  met  there  last.  There  they 
danced  to  the  fife  and  jingling  tambourine,  and  sung 
in  chorus  the  ballads  of  olden  times,  in  which  the 
monk*  themselves  were  often  paid  off  in  smart  altu* 
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sions  to  their  portly  bellies  and  shaking  sides,  and 
at  which  they  laughed  more  heartily  than  their 
merry  guests.  There,  too,  was  the  Maypole,  round 
which  the  youth  of  the  district  assembled,  and  be« 
yond  it  the  mews  where  the  abbot’s  falcons  were 
kept.  And  there  was  the  little  entrance  to  the 
chape],  through  which  the  neighbors  passed  each 
morning  to  hear  the  mass,  and  there  the  walls  of  the 
larger  church,  whose  wide  portals,  thrown  open  on 
Sunday  morning,  invited  the  faithful  for  miles  around 
to  come  in  and  assist  at  divine  service.  All  was  now 
a heap  of  ruins ; the  rank  weeds  grew  up  and  choked 
the  various  openings  and  passages,  the  lone  fern 
filled  the  windows,  and  the  nettle  and  chick  grass 
crept  along  the  steps,  and  spread,  like  a vesture,  over 
the  great  hall.  The  swallows,  who  had  built  their 
nests  for  centuries  under  the  roof  slate  undisturbed, 
had  now  boldly  entered  the  chapel,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  cornice  above  the  very  altar.  There, 
too,  the  feathers,  which  the  house  sparrow  had  so 
industriously  gathered  from  the  neighboring  barns  to 
build  his  nest  in  the  sanctuary,  lay  scattered  through 
the  ruins  by  the  mischievous  urchins  who  came  from 
the  adjacent  villages  to  rob  their  nests.  All  now 
was  desolation.  The  cold  moonlight  falling  on  the 
pointed  gables,  and  breaking  into  various  little 
streams,  in  redeeming  the  scene  from  utter  dark- 
ness, only  served  to  render  it  the  more  sad  and 
dreary  to  look  upon. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  having  at  length  arrived  in  front  of 
the  abbey,  stepped  from  out  the  vehicle,  and  ordering 
Reddy  to  await  his  return,  and  on  no  account  to 
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fall  asleep  with  such  a precious  treasure  under  his 
charge*  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  chapel. 
As  he  entered  the  vestibule,  he  reverently  uncovered, 
as  in  former  times,  and  turning  aside  to  dip  his  finger 
in  the  holy  water  font,  saw  it  was  broken  down,  and 
lay  in  fragments  on  the  floor. 

“ Humph ! ” he  ejaculated ; “ I’m  always  forgetting. 
Indeed,  I believe  I must  be  somewhat  defective  in 
memory  of  late.  But  God  forgive  them  ; they  did  it 
just  on  the  very  threshold,  as  if  to  bow  us  down  the 
moment  we  enter,  and  leave  no  hope  whatever  ; it’s 
just  as  if  they  said,  in  plain  terms,  Ye  need  go  no 
farther ; all  is  demolished ; we  have  effaced  all  the 
objects  round  which  old  memories  cling  and  old  as- 
sociations linger.” 

When  he  gained  the  farther  end  of  the  chapel,  after 
passing  over  broken  statues  and  blackened  timbers, 
he  found  himself  in  front  of  the  altar,  at  which  he 
and  his  ancestors  for  centuries  before  had  been  bap- 
tized in  the  faith.  The  moonlight  shone  brightly 
through  the  stone  window  sashes,  leaving  the  altar 
beneath  in  deep  shadow.  Here  and  there  the  rays 
of  light  were  tinged  by  the  colors  of  the  stained  glass 
that  still  adhered  in  small  pieces  to  the  angles  of  the 
deep  sashes.  The  roof  over  the  altar,  and  for  some 
distance  beyond,  seemed  still  in  comparative  preser- 
vation,— sufficient  at  least  to  afford  shelter  to  the 
birds  that  came  there  in  quest  of  a night’s  lodging.  It 
was  evident,  also,  from  the  absence  of  moss  or  weeds 
upon  the  steps  and  about  the  altar,  it  was  still  an  ob- 
ject of*  careNto  some  one  who  loved  to  linger  round 
the  venerable  relic.  Sir  Geoffrey  knelt  down  on  the 
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lowest  step  before  the  shrine,  and  taking  the  crucifix 
from  his  breast,  kissed  it  fervently,  and  then  com- 
menced to  tell  his  beads.  He  rested  his  hands,  one 
over  the  other,  on  the  head  of  his  cane,  and  looked 
up  to  heaven  through  the  broken  window.  The 
beams  of  light  that  fell  on  his  face  revealed  but  too 
painfully  the  working  of  the  spirit  within,  and  the 
tear  that  rolled  down  his  cheek,  and  fell  upon  his 
ink-stained  doublet,  spoke  more  plainly  than  words 
of  the  sorrow  that  was  crushing  his  heart.  The 
knight  had  knelt  in  that  posture  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  and  so  perfectly  still  and  motionless  that  one 
might  have  taken  him  for  a statue,  raised  up  from 
out  the  ruins,  and  placed  there  in  very  mockery 
of  Catholic  worship,  when,  all  of  a sudden,  he  stood 
up  and  looked  around,  as  if  something  had  disturbed 
him.  Presently  he  thought  he  saw  a human  form, 
wrapped  in  a dark  cloak,  advancing  from  the  shadow 
of  the  opposite  wall,  and  halting  for  an  instant  in 
its  slow  and  stealthy  progress.  There  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  broken  columns  but  the 
motion.  Hardly  had  he  fixed  his  eyes,  however, 
on  this  figure,  when  the  light  was  suddenly  obscured, 
and  turning,  he  saw  some  one  leap  from  the  win- 
dow down  upon  the  altar,  and  heard,  at  the  same 
instant,  a shout  and  the  ring  of  a carabine  in  the 
court,  not  two  hundred  yards  from  where  he  stood. 
The  new  comer,  seeing  a man  directly  before  him, 
as  if  to  intercept  his  escape,  stood,  for  a breath  or 
two,  irresolute  whether  to  retreat  or  advance,  when 
the  shout  was  again  repeated,  and  Reddy  Connor’s 
voice  heard  in  high  altercation  with  some  one  at  the 
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front  door.  Sir  Geoffrey’s  first  impulse  was  to 
draw  his  sword,  and,  believing  the  man  before 
him  to  be  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton’s  escort, 
resolved  to  defend  his  pictures  at  the  risk  of  his 
life. 

“Another  step,  thou  villain,”  cried  the  knight,  “ and 
I slice  thy  scurvy  ears  off.  Ha ! by  my  faith,  I shall 
teach  thee  better  manners  than  to  desecrate  God’s 
altar.” 

“ I mean  thee  no  injury,”  said  the  stranger ; “ and 
as  thou  seest,  I am  unarmed.” 

“Stand  back,”  repeated  Sir  Geoffrey,  not  heeding 
the  reply,  “ and  leave  this  place  as  thou  earnest,  or 
thy  death  be  on  thine  own  head.” 

“ What!  is  it  possible ! ” and  the  man  leaped  down 
oi*  the  stone  platform.  “ What!  Sir  Geoffrey  Went- 
worth, of  Brockton  Hall,  here  at  this  hour  ? ” 

“ Ay,  and  what  wouldst  thou  of  him  ? ” stoutly 
demanded  the  knight. 

“Protection  against  my  pursuers  — not  a sword 
to  bar  my  flight.  Why,  dost  so  soon  forget  thy 
friend,  Father  Peter  ? ” continued  the  stranger,  taking 
the  old  man  confidently  by  the  hand,  and  drawing 
him  hastily  in  the  direction  of  the  place  where  the 
shadowy  figure  appeared.  “ Come,  haste  thee, 
friend;  the  enemy  is  within  arrow  shot.  Ha!  hear- 
est  thou  that  ? ” and  a bolt  from  an  arrow  broke  on 
the  pillar  at  his  side. 

“ Father  Peter,”  muttered  Sir  Geoffrey  : “ eh,  sirs 
and  by  my  good  sooth,”  he  continued,  looking  in  his 
face,  and  following  somewhat  tardily,  “ I believe  thou 
«rt  the  very  man.  But  my  books  are  all  exposed  to 
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the  fury  of  these  murderers.  There’s  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  Bernard,  and ” 

“ Hush  ! ” said  the  priest ; “ and  come  instantly,  or 
we  are  both  lost.” 

“ But,”  persisted  Sir  Geoffrey,  dropping  his  voice 
to  a whisper,  and  still  suffering  his  friend  to  drag, 
rather  than  lead  him  along,  — “but,  Father  Peter,  I 
made  a vow  never  to  part  company  with  St  — ” 

“ Nonsense,  sir;  this  is  mere  folly.  I shall  not  per- 
mit thee  to  endanger  thy  life  and  mine  for  an  object 
so  trifling.” 

“Trifling!”  repeated  Sir  Geoffrey,  astonished  at 
the  priest  for  using  such  an  expression ; “ why,  I 
tell  thee,  man,  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Thomas,  and 
St. ” 

“ Peace,  Sir  Geoffrey,  I beg  thee,  peace,  and  follow 
unresistingly ; ” and  the  priest,  preceded  by  the  muf- 
fled figure,  led  the  old  knight  through  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  wall,  until  they  came  to  a marble  slab,  which 
formed  the  inner  square  of  the  base  of  a column  im- 
mediately behind  the  altar,  and  which,  even  in  broad 
daylight,  had  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
rest.  When  they  reached  this  spot,  they  could  see 
the  soldiers  leaping  and  stumbling  over  the  broken 
statues  and  pillars,  in  their  eagerness  to  arrest  the 
fugitives,  and  hear  their  bows  clanging,  and  their 
shafts  striking  against  the  stones  beside  them,  whilst 
they  themselves  were  unseen  in  the  darkness.  They 
lost  but  little  time,  however,  in  making  observations, 
for  the  slab  opened,  and  Sir  Geoffrey,  preceded  by 
the  priest,  and  followed  instantly  by  the  man  in  the 
cloak,  passed  through  the  aperture.  When  the  slab 
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again  closed  behind  the  little  party,  the  guide  opened 
a dark  lantern,  and  bidding  them  follow,  descended  a 
long  flight  of  steps,  till  he  came  to  a broad,  flagged 
pavement,  and  there  pushing  back  a heavy  oaken 
door,  ushered  them  into  a large  and  dimly-lighted 
apartment.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  he  disen- 
cumbered himself  of  his  cloak,  and  set  about  pre- 
paring some  refreshment  for  the  travellers. 

Whilst  the  monk  — for  so  he  was  — busied  him- 
self at  his  scanty  and  ill-furnished  larder,  and  Father 
Peter  threw  off  his  disguise  and  resumed  his  clerical 
habit,  the  knight  had  leisure  to  examine  the  apart- 
ment. It  was  of  large  dimensions,  but  the  ceiling 
was  very  low,  and  flagged,  probably  the  floor  of  the 
church  above,  and,  as  far  as  Sir  Geoffrey  could  judge, 
immediately  under  the  sanctuary.  The  wall,  oppo- 
site where  he  sat,  was  covered  with  rough  shelves, 
filled  with  books  of  all  sizes  and  bindings,  and  in 
the  farther  end  of  the  room  what  seemed  to  be 
tombs  of  various  kinds  and  styles  of  architecture,  ac- 
cording to  the  date  of  their  erection.  But  there  was 
one  of  which  the  knight  took  particular  notice;  it 
was  a plain,  black  flag,  some  six  feet  square,  and  sup- 
ported by  four  pedestals,  somewhat  higher  than  the 
rest,  and  occupying  a prominent  place  in  the  group. 
It  was  covered  with  a white  cloth,  bearing  the  initials 
I.  H.  S.,  and  a simple  Roman  cross  cut  in  front.  On 
this  tombstone  was  also  placed  a small  tabernacle ; 
and  above  it  a tapestried  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold, 
whose  folds  encircled  it  round  about,  and  fell  in  rich 
piles  on  the  floor.  Sir  Geoffrey  perceived,  at  once,  it 
was  used  for  an  altar,  and  thinking  it  the  most  suita- 
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ble  place  he  could  select  to  deposit  his  treasure,  care- 
fully drew  out  his  rolls  of  pictures  from  the  capacious 
pockets  of  his  doublet,  and  reverently  laid  them  there- 
on. As  he  approached  the  altar  and  glanced  around, 
the  truth  flashed  upon  him  in  an  instant,  that  he  was 
amid  the  graves  of  the  abbots  and  monks  of  Allan- 
bury, and  despite  all  his  natural  firmness,  he  could 
not  help  shuddering  at  the  thought. 

When  Sir  Geoffrey  selected  Allanbury  Abbey  for 
his  retreat,  he  never  imagined  it  contained  such  a 
hiding-place  as  this.  He  supposed  Father  Peter’s  cell, 
of  which  he  heard  so  much,  was  nothing  more  than 
a few  boards,  or  flags,  huddled  together,  and  covered 
roughly  over  to  protect  him  from  the  storm.  And  he 
intended  to  seek  it  among  the  ruins,  and  take  up  his 
abode  there,  with  a pitcher  of  water  and  a loaf  of 
bread  for  his  temporary  sustenance.  Whether  the 
priest,  during  his  frequent  visits  to  Brockton,  pur- 
posely withheld  a full  description  of  the  place  for 
prudent  reasons,  or  did  not  think  it  a matter  of  inter- 
est to  the  knight,  certain  it  is  that  Sir  Geoffrey  had 
entirely  mistaken  its  character. 

“ Father  Peter,”  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
priest’s  shoulder,  “ tell  me,  is  this  the  place  thou  hast 
frequented  so  much  these  two  years  gone  ? ” 

“ The  same.” 

“ The  graves  of  the  dead  ? ” 

“ Even  so,  Sir  Geoffrey.” 

“ And  that’s  the  altar  on  which  thou  offerest  the 
holy  sacrifice  ? ” 

The  priest  assented. 

u It’s  the  tomb  of  William  Santon,  second  Abbot 
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of  Allanbury,  and  the  tabernacle  nnd  canopy  are 
among  the  few  things  we  have  saved  from  the  wreck. 
This  is  the  cell  where  I have  spent  many  a long 
night ; and  there,”  pointing  to  the  books,  “ are  the 
companions  of  my  solitude.  I say  the  mass  every 
morning  I am  here,  with  none  to  assist  but  that  old 
man,  brother  Felix.  He  never  leaves  the  place  ; in- 
deed, he  has  not  been  one  day  absent  from  the  abbey 
since  his  reception  as  a lay  brother,  thirty-five  years 
ago.  The  faithful  of  the  district  come  to  seek  me 
here  when  my  services  are  required  at  the  baptismal 
font,  or  the  sick  bed ; and  he  manages  to  see  them 
and  receive  their  instructions  without  admitting  them 
to  the  secret  of  my  hiding-place.  It  was  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  duty  you  saw  him  to-night,  waiting 
under  the  shadow  of  the  old  walls.  The  few  Catho- 
lics in  the  vicinity  supply  him  with  abundant  food 
for  our  support,  and  he  lives  here  contented  and  hap- 
py. His  chief  employment,  in  my  absence,  is  copy- 
ing the  old  manuscripts  of  the  order,  which  have  been 
much  effaced  and  stained  by  the  burning  of  the  ab- 
bey, and  picking  off  the  moss  and  weeds  from  the 
altar  and  the  sanctuary.  Dost  see  that  round  stone 
in  the  ceiling?  It  turns  on  a pivot,  and  admits  both 
air  and  light ; and  yet,  from  its  peculiar  position  in 
the  pavement  of  the  church  above  is  not  easily  de- 
tected. There  is  the  flue  through  which  the  smoke 
passes  from  the  fireplace.  It  runs  along  the  ceiling 
to  the  very  extremity  of  the  chapel  wall,  and  escapes 
through  a broken  chimney,  more  than  a hundred  feet 
from  where  we  stand.  Nor  does  the  smoke,  during 
the  day  or  night,  excite  the  least  suspicion.  This  will 
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somewhat  suiprise  thee,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true. 
Brother  Felix,  who,  from  his  long  residence  at  the 
abbey,  knew  all  the  secret  places,  retired  here  after 
the  demolition  of  the  building,  and  while  the  roof 
and  walls  were  still  burning,  lit  his  fire  in  that  very 
hearth.  It  has  never  since  been  extinguished.  Night 
and  day  the  smoke  ascends  from  the  same  old  chim- 
ney, and  years  have  passed  since  our  enemies  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  discovering  the  cause  of  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon.  The  general  belief  is,  among 
the  Protestant  peasantry  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
many  of  the  better  classes  also,  that  the  devil  has 
lit  afire  under  that  chimney,  to  burn  the  bones  of  the 
monks  of  Allanbury,  and  never  to  be  extinguished 
till  the  day  of  judgment.” 

“But  that’s  impossible! ” exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey; 
“ absolutely  impossible,  I can  prove  beyond  question, 
morally  and  physically.  Sive  questio  sit  de  spiritu  ab 
inferno , sive  — — ” - 

“True,”  replied  the  priest,  interrupting  the  knight, 
“ thou  canst  easily  prove  its  impracticability,  if  proof 
were  necessary ; but  I have  merely  stated  the  nature 
of  the  superstition.” 

“ They  cannot  defend  the  theory  at  all,”  urged  Sir 
Geoffrey. 

“ By  no  means,”  replied  the  priest 
“ And  moreover,”  pursued  the  knight,  “ it’s  not  at  all 
clear  to  me,  that  the  devil  has  the  power  to  enter 
these  walls  under  any  pretence  whatever.  As  for 
burning  the  bones  of  the  sainted  dead,  — ha,  ha ! — 
the  wretch,  he  dare  not  lay  a finger  on  them.” 
Brother  Felix  now  made  a sign  to  the  priest  that  sup- 
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per  was  prepared,  and  the  latter,  beckoning  the  knight 
to  follow,  led  the  way  through  a narrow  door  into  a 
very  small  apartment,  in  which  hung  a lamp  before 
a little  altar  decorated  with  the  richest  and  most  cost- 
ly ornaments.  The  tabernacle  was  covered  with  a thin 
veil,  but  through  it  shone  filigree  work  of  the  purest 
gold  and  most  elaborate  workmanship ; and  round  its 
little  door  were  wreaths  of  diamonds  and  precious 
stones,  apparently  of  great  value.  Sir  Geoffrey  saw, 
the  moment  he  entered  the  little  room,  he  was  in  an 
oratory,  and  before  the  blessed  sacrament.  This  was 
evident  from  the  lighted  lamp,  as  well  as  from  the 
superior  quality  of  the  ornaments  on  the  altar.  Both 
knelt,  in  profound  silence,  for  a few  minutes,  before 
the  altar,  and  communed  with  their  Savior,  as  was 
their  daily  custom  before  meals  ; then  rising  and  rev- 
erently quitting  the  oratory,  they  sat  down  to  tbeir 
simple  repast. 

During  the  discussion  of  their  little  pasty,  and  a bot- 
tle of  sack,  which  the  knight  might  have  recognised 
as  once  an  occupant  of  his  own  cellar  at  Brockton, 
various  questions  were  asked  and  answered  on  both 
sides.  The  priest  informed  Sir  Geoffrey,  among  the 
rest,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  resolved,  at  every 
risk,  to  extirpate  Catholicity  from  her  realms,  and 
had  spies  set  on  the  hapless  Queen  of  Scots, 
ready  to  report  to  her  the  slightest  change  in  her  ri- 
val’s conduct  or  policy.  He  had  been  at  Hampton, 
where  Elizabeth  kept  her  court  for  the  present,  and 
learned  much  of  the  intrigues  she  practised,  and  the 
diplomatic  relations  she  intended  to  establish  between 
England  and  tht  Netherlands.  Her  chief  object  now 
12 
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was  to  gain  time  for  the  concentration  of  her  own  re- 
sources at  home,  and  the  establishment  of  a power- 
ful alliance  with  the  Protestant  princes  abroad ; but 
when  these  were  once  attained,  — when  she  felt  her- 
self strong  enough  to  defy  opposition  from  her  own 
subjects,  and  interference  on  the  part  of  France  and 
Spain,  — she  would  endeavor  all  her  might  to  blast 
the  hopes  of  a succession  through  the  Stuarts,  and 
destroy  the  Papal  power  in  England  forever,  by  fair 
means  or  by  foul.  u She  is  not,”  continued  the  priest, 
“ a lover  either  of  Lutheranism  or  Calvinism ; nay, 
so  far  as  I can  judge,  she  despises  both  thoroughly ; 
but  she  hates  the  Catholic  church  because  he  who 
declared  her  illegitimate  is  her  spiritual  head,  and  she 
knows  the  surest  way  to  annoy  him  is  by  encouraging 
the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  aiding  them  in  the 
war  they  are  waging  against  him.  For  my  own 
part,”  said  the  priest,  “ I cannot  hope  to  escape  much 
longer,  and  I fear  the  queen’s  pursuivants,  who,  being 
Londoners,  are  mych  less  supcrstitious'than  the  neigh- 
boring peasants,  will  track  me  here,  and  not  relin- 
quish the  search  till  they  have  found  me,  or,  what 
will  amount  to  the  same,  till  they  have  discovered 
my  hiding-place,  and  all  it  contains.  Two  weeks  ago, 
they  hunted  me  from  a small  house  in  Fenchurch 
Street,  in  the  city,  and  pursued  me  below  Hampton 
Court,  to  a place  called  Whinstone  Hollow.  And  to- 
night, whilst  in  the  act  of  baptizing  a child,  I was 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  a trooper  in  the  queen’s 
livery,  and  had  hardly  time  to  escape  through  the 
window  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  If  I am  taken,  I 
can  hope  for  no  mercy  at  the  queen’s  hands,  for  I 
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have  used  all  my  influence  in  public  and  private,  as 
often  as  I happened  to  be  safe  from  immediate  arrest, 
to  thwart  her  projects  and  expose  her  intrigues  in 
Scotland  and  at  the  Hague.  I have  also  preached 
to  the  poor  persecuted  Catholics  wherever  I found 
them,  were  it  even  under  the  walls  of  the  court,  and 
have  imparted  the  last  rites  of  the  church  to  the 
dying  even  in  her  very  palace.  All  this  she  knoweth 
well,  and  will  not  forget  it  when  the  order  for  my 
execution  cometh  before  her.  But  the  will  of  God 
be  done.  I shall  endeavor,  whilst  life  remains,  to  be 
found  wherever  my  official  duties  as  a minister  of 
God  may  call  me,  and  shall  leave  the  rest  to  an  ever 
just  and  merciful  Providence,  without  whose  permis- 
sion not  a hair  of  our  head  can  fall.  To-morrow  I 
leave  for  the  city,  again  to  meet  some  of  my  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  and  devise  plans  for  the  better  evad- 
ing the  new  law,  and  for  making  enlarged  provisions 
for  the  wants  of  the  city  mission.  For  thee,  Sir 
Geoffrey,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  course  thou 
oughtest  to  pursue.  Being  but  a titled  commoner, 
thou  art  exposed  to  the  second  tender ; and  well  I 
know  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  will  not  fail  to  make 
it,  if  once  he  find  thee  in  his  power.  His  escort 
hath,  no  doubt,  already  reached  Brockton  Hall,  and 
searched  every  nook  and  corner  in  the  building  for 
the  old  recusant.” 

“ Not  every  nook  and  corner,”  interrupted  the 
knight,  rubbing  his  hands  in  glee  at  the  thought  of 
his  enemies’  discomfiture ; “ Alice  is  safe  there  yet.” 

u I hope  so,”  replied  the  priest ; “ God  help  her,  if 
the  fall  into  hid  hands ! ” 
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“ Hope  so !”  repeated  Sir  Geoffrey.  “Why,  man, 
she  is  in  the  deacon’s  cell,  under  the  tower,  and 
will  remain  there  till  I return.  So,  at  least,  I have 
directed  her,  and  she  is  as  dutiful  a child  as  ever  old 
man  was  blessed  with.  She  never  disobeyed  me 
yet  — never.” 

“Heaven  guard  her!”  said  the  priest,  fervently 
clasping  his  hands.  “ She  is  dearer  to  me  than  all 
earthly  ties  beside.  She  is  amongst  my  brightest 
hopes,  for  I will  offer  her  to  God  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment as  a compensation  for  all  the  sins  of  my  life. 
She  is  thy  daughter,  Sir  Geoffrey,  in  the  flesh,  but 
she  is  mine  in  the  faith.  She  is  the  jewel  which  thou 
gavest  the  church,  but  which  I polished,  to  bring  out 
its  native  lustre.  God  save  her  from  those  who  would 
be  hard-hearted  enough  to  work  her  ill ! ” 

“ Amen ! ” echoed  the  knight.  “ But  I cannot 
agree  to  that  last  observation,  Father  Peter,  respect- 
ing the  polishing.  Nay,  I insist  thou  hast  not  taught 
Alice  Wentworth  all  her  acquirements.  Thou  hast 
doubtless  instructed  the  maiden  right  faithfully  in 
what  appertained  to  thy  calling — her  religious  duties 
and  pious  exercises  of  divers  sorts  and  kinds;  but 
thou’lt  please  remember  she  is  beholden  to  me  for 
her  knowledge  of  birds,  beasts,  insects,  flowers,  met- 
aphysics, and  theology,  not  to  speak  of  the  ancient 
languages,  whereof  she  is  not  entirely  ignorant. 
Nay,  reverend  father,  thou  goest  somewhat  too  far. 
Humph  ! I say,  Sutor  crepido . Ha,  ha ! every  man 
to  his  trade.  If  thou  hadst  a hand  in  polishing  the 
gem,  so  had  I also.  Let  every  one  have  his  due.  I 
denied  thee  not  the  merit  of  teaching  Alice  her  mor* 
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als,  for  I must  confess  I was  never  well  versed  in  that 
department;  but  I tell  thee  I was  sound  on  the  dog- 
ma— eh?  — I was  sound  on  the  faith.”  And  the. 
old  man  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled  heartily. 

The  priest  assented,  smiling  good  naturedly  at  the 
cause  of  his  jealousy,  and  observing  it  was  then  late 
and  full  time  to  retire  to  rest. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  however,  expressed  the  uneasiness  he 
felt  respecting  his  books,  and  wondered  if  he  might 
not  venture  up  to  seek  them  amongst  the  ruins, 
but  the  priest  convinced  him  of  the  imprudence  of 
such  a step,  whilst  the  queen’s  constables  were  ly- 
ing hid,  perhaps,  in  the  chapel ; so  with  an  explicit 
understanding  that  Reddy  and  the  box  would  be 
the  first  objects  of  his  search  on  the  morrow,  the 
knight  sought  his  pastor’s  blessing,  and  retired  to 
his  pallet. 

The  corner  of  the  spacious  apartment  in  which 
the  knight  of  Brockton  lay  was  directly  opposite  the 
open  door  of  the  little  oratory  in  which  the  blessed 
sacrament  was  kept,  so  that  when  the  torches  in  the 
larger  room  were  extinguished,  he  could  plainly  see 
every  object  on  and  about  the  altar  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp  that  hung  before  it.  The  old  man’s  pallet 
consisted  simply  of  a bundle  of  straw  spread  on 
some  boards  laid  on  the  floor,  and  covered  with  a 
blanket,  over  which  brother  Felix  had  considerately 
thrown  the  large  black  cloak  he  had  worn  whilst 
keeping  watch  in  the  chapel.  There  was  no  part 
of  Sir  Geoffrey’s  form  to  be  seen,  as  he  lay  there 
on  his  side,  looking  at  the  altar  of  the  oratory,  and 
wrapped  in  the  cloak,  but  bis  face  from  the  chin  ta 
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the  forehead ; the  rest  of  the  head  being  covered  with 
a red  handkerchief,  in  lieu  of  a nightcap,  knotted 
firmly  in  front.  After  earnestly  recommending  Alice, 
his  books,  and  all  else  he  held  dear  at  Brockton  Hall, 
to  the  care  of  divine  Providence,  he  tried  long  to 
induce  sleep  to  visit  him,  but  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease, 
and  sleep  refused  to  come.  So,  as  a last  resource,  he 
gave  wings  to  thought;  and  he  thought  of  Alice,  con- 
cealed under  the  western  tower,  and  wondered  if  she 
felt  very  anxious  about  him,  and  whether  she  might 
not  catch  cold  from  the  dampness  of  the  place;  and 
then  turned  to  his  library  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments, his  ponies  and  falcons.  Every  object  of  his 
attachment  came  before  his  eyes  so  plainly,  that  he 
fancied  he  could  speak  to  them ; and  he  did  speak 
to  them,  and  it  did  him  good ; but  he  spoke  in  low 
and  earnest  whispers,  as  if  he  feared  to  be  overheard. 
“ Alice,  Alice,  thou  rogue,  I see  thee,  though  thou  dost 
not  think  so ; I see  thee  sitting,  with  thy  companion, 
beside  the  pile  of  old  armor,  and  fearfully  listening  to 
the  noises  in  the  court  and  the  sounds  above  thy 
head  in  the  guard  room.  But  don’t  fear,  Alice  — 
don’t,  dear  — for  I am  near  thee.  Don’t  weep,  child, 
don’t  weep.  Ah,  it’s  for  me,  is  it  ? O,  well,  don’t, 
dear  — don’t  weep  for  me.  Thou  thoughtest  I would 
never  desert  thee . But  thou  knowest,  dear,  I dare 
not  leave  my  kind  and  venerable  companions  exposed 
to  danger  — O,  no  ; that  would  be  base  ingratitude. 
Keep  quiet,  and  don’t  leave  the  place  till  Reddy 
Connor  goes  to  release  thee.  Reddy  Connor,  Reddy 
Connor,  thou  villain,  where  art  thou?  Ah,  thou  art 
there •—  ha,  ha!  — behind  the  pillars,  and  the  precious 
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box,  covered  with  rubbish,  beside  thee.  Excellent  well, 
Reddy ; so  thou’st  escaped,  and  left  the  horse  and  ve- 
hicle behind?  O,  never  mind  the  horse  and  vehicle 
— that’s  nothing.  Pah ! what  are  five  hundred  horses  ? 
Bones  and  sinews  — mere  carrion,  Reddy,  mere  car- 
rion, compared  with  the  only  complete  copy  of  the 
four  great  fathers  — volumes,  man,  which  contain  the 
food  of  angels.  O,  thou’rt  there,  too,  Plimpton  ! 
Thou  tall,  thin,  yellow,  canting  knave,  thou  wouldst, 
forsooth,  have  me  believe  thee  in  love  with  Alice  ? 
Ha,  ha,  kestral!  thou’st  lost  the  quarry;  the  bird  hath 
jinked  thee.  Ha,  ha ! gramercy  for  thy  pains.” 

Here  Sir  Geoffrey’s  apostrophies  to  the  images  his 
own  fancy  had  created  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
something  passing  between  him  and  the  light ; and 
looking  up,  he  beheld,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  a 
human  figure  descending  through  the  ceiling,  and 
alighting  on  the  floor  not  twenty  feet  from  'where 
he  lay.  Instantly  Sir  Geoffrey  remembered  the  priest 
having  pointed  out  the  revolving  flag,  and  concluded, 
whoever  he  was,  he  must  have  known  the  secret  of 
the  aperture,  and  found  ingress  through  it.  Nor  was 
his  surprise  the  less  when  he  had  surveyed  the  person 
of  this  new  comer.  His  height,  so  far  as  Sir  Geof- 
frey could  judge  from  the  position  he  occupied,  did 
not  exceed  three  feet,  but  his  body  was  thick-set, 
square,  and  muscular,  and  his  head,  which  appeared 
disproportionately  large,  seemed  buried  between  his 
shoulders.  As  soon  as  this  person  had  alighted  on 
the  floor,  he  advanced  to  the  oratory  with  an  ambling 
gait,  like  that  we  observe  in  most  people  of  diminu- 
tive size  and  misshapen  form.  His  gabardine  de- 
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scended  to  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and  his  unshod  feet 
were  broad,  flat,  and  covered  with  mud.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  oratory,  he  took  off  a large  fur  cap, 
and  made  a profound  genuflection  at  the  door.  The 
priest,  who  had  been  kneeling  before  the  altar  since 
he  parted  with  the  knight,  either  noticed  not  the 
slight  noise  the  dwarf  made  in  his  descent  through 
the  ceiling,  or  if  he  did,  would  not  be  interrupted  in 
his  devotion.  The  dwarf,  apparently  unwilling  to 
disturb  him,  leaned  his  shoulder  against  the  door,  in 
order  leisurely  to  await  his  notice,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion, the  light  of  the  little  altar  lamp  falling  full  upon 
him,  Sir  Geoffrey  could  see  distinctly  every  feature 
of  his  face.  It  was  a countenance  which  the  knight 
had  certainly  seen  before,  but  where,  he  could  not 
remember. 

He  fancied  he  saw  it  in  or  about  Brockton.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  he  detected  it  peering  through 
a window  somewhere  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or 
he  met  it  in  some  corridor  of  the  hall  when  the  lamps 
went  out  and  the  moon  shone  in.  That  broad  face 
so  full  of  marks  and  wrinkles,  that  gash  on  the  brow, 
that  nose  so  curved  and  pointed,  those  eyes  so  small 
and  piercing,  and  that  great  head  so  red  and  bristly, — 
it  surely  was  not  the  first  time  he  saw  them.  The 
figure  was  familiar  to  him,  yet  he  knew  not  whethei 
he  had  seen  it  in  a month  or  in  twenty  years;  there 
was,  in  fact,  a dreamy  definiteness  in  his  recollection 
of  that  ungainly  form  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
account  for. 

The  dwarf — for  so  he  may  well  be  called  — pa- 
tiently waited  till  the  priest  had  concluded  his 
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adoration  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  then  kissing 
his  hand,  placed  in  it  a packet  which  he  took  from 
the  breast  of  his  gabardine.  Father  Peter’s  counte- 
nance expressed  no  surprise  when,  on  turning  from 
the  altar,  he  saw  the  dwarf  standing  in  the  doorway , 
but  when  he  had  read  the  letter,  he  dropped  his  hands 
by  his  side  and  bent  his  head  on  his  breast.  The 
packet  consisted  only  of  the  following  words  : — 

u A.  is  captured  by  P.  himself,  who  takes  her  to 
London,  and  leaves  Sergeant  Houghton  with  a small 
party  to  arrest  Sir  G.,  and  take  possession  of  Brock- 
ton. Let  brother  F.  search  for  the  old  man,  and 
detain  him  at  the  Abbey,  whilst  thou  hasten  to  Lon- 
don. Reddy  will  follow  Plimpton,  and  meet  me  in 
the  city.  Haste  thee,  father,  haste  thee,  for  thy  child 
is  in  the  fangs  of  the  evil  one.  N.  G.” 

When  the  prilst  read  the  letter,  he  seemed  to 
Sir  Geoffrey  to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  information 
it  contained,  but  of  which  the  latter  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion.  He  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts 
after  the  shock  so  sudden  an  announcement  had 
given  him.  At  length  he  looked  up  in  the  dwarf’s 
face,  and  seeing  there  a plain  confirmation  of  the 
melancholy  intelligence,  sank  down  on  a low  stool 
by  the  wall,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

u That’s  a sorry  sight,”  whispered  Sir  Geoffrey  to 
himself,  still  peering  out  from  between  the  cloak  and 
the  red  handkerchief.  “ Indeed,  it’s  very  painful  to 
look  at — the  hunted  priest  sitting  there  weeping 
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over  the  misfortunes  of  his  people  at  the  feet  of  his 
Savior.  News  of  murders  and  assassinations,  I trow, 
and  all  for  God’s  sake.  O,  poor  Father  Peter,  God 
console  thee  — God  console  thee  — for  thou  hast  a 
heavy  heart ! It’s  a very  melancholy  scene,  altogeth- 
er,” he  continued,  looking  round  the  room ; “ this 
damp  and  desolate  vault,  with  its  rain-drops  falling 
in  the  corners  from  the  green,  mildewed  walls,  and 
dripping  like  the  beat  of  a clock,  so  regular  and  so 
lonely.  I could  not  feel  the  loss  of  little  Alice  more 
than  he  feels  this  news  — no,  indeed.  I wish  I saw 
that  packet.  What  business  had  that  misshapen 
villain  to  come  hither  at  all  ? God  be  praised,  Alice 
is  not  here,  instead  of  her  old  father!  The  sight  of 
those  graves  looming  up  there,  half  defined  in  the 
uncertain  light  and  half  blended  with  the  darkness, 
would  frighten  her  to  death.  O,  I wish  I could  sleep, 
and  shut  out  these  objects  from  my  sight.  Sancta 
Maria , mater  Dei , ora  pro  nobis” 

Father  Peter  at  length  slowly  raised  his  head,  and 
refolding  the  letter,  signed  to  the  dwarf  to  await  his 
return.  He  then  lighted  a lamp,  and  traversing  a 
narrow  passage  leading  to  that  part  of  the  vault 
where  the  dead  were  buried,  disappeared  behind  the 
tombs. 

When  the  priest  returned,  Sir  Geoffrey’s  eyes  had 
almost  closed  in  sleep.  The  lassitude  that  succeeds 
fatigue  and  unusual  excitement  came  over  his  senses, 
and  gradually  weighed  down  his  eyelids.  He  was  in 
that  state  of  somnolency  when  one  is  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  an  object,  but  cannot  exert  sufficient 
power  of  voice  or  vision  to  look  or  speak.  Yet  the 
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knight  knew  the  priest  was  there,  and  had  exchanged 
his  clerical  habit  for  an  ordinary  doublet  and  hose, 
and  that  the  dwarf  had  strapped  upon  his  shoulders 
something  in  the  shape  of  a box,  and  was  preceding 
the  priest  in  the  direction  of  the  doorway  through 
which  they  had  first  entered  the  vault.  He  essayed 
once  or  twice  to  ask  the  priest  whither  he  was  bent, 
and  when  he  would  return ; but  though  the  lips 
moved,  there  came  no  sound ; and  hardly  had  the 
indistinct  forms  of  the  missionary  and  his  strange 
companion  disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  the  passage, 
when  the  knight  of  Brockton  was  in  the  land  of 
dreams. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Nell  Gower  and  her  fair  charge,  having  bid  adieu 
to  Brockton  for  a time,  hastened  with  all  possible 
speed  to  a cross  road  near  the  small  village  of  Upton, 
and  there  turned  from  the  great  London  thorough- 
fare, hoping  thereby  to  escape  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton, 
now  in  full  march  upon  the  Hall.  The  road  they 
took,  on  quitting  the  main  one,  was  narrow  and 
seemingly  unfrequented,  for  the  walls  and  dikes  on 
either  side  were  broken  down,  and  decayed  branches 
of  trees  lay  here  and  there,  as  if  there  were  none  left 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  removal.  Obliged  to  be 
cautious  in  avoiding  these  impediments,  and  now  out 
of  the  direct  line  of  her  enemies’  march,  Alice  and 
her  faithful  companion  travelled  more  slowly  along 
the  lonely  and  deserted  by-way. 

The  young  girl,  though  silent  and  abstracted  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  journey,  was  yet  more 
composed  and  collected  than  Nell  Gower  had  ex- 
pected to  find  her.  The  latter  had  anticipated  a 
reaction  in  the  feelings  of  her  protege,  as  soon  as  she 
had  fairly  realized  her  situation  and  reflected  on  the 
dangers  she  had  to  encounter  in  the  prosecution  of 
her  design.  But  she  was  mistaken ; Alice's  resolution 
to  carry  out  her  project  seemed  to  grow  stronger  the 
farther  she  proceeded  on  her  journey.  In  this  Nell 
was  considerably  disappointed  ; for  she  hoped  to 
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induce  her  to  fly  to  Scotland,  and  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  arms  of  Mary  Stuart,  as  soon  as  she  coula 
bring  Sir  Geoffrey  to  Whinstone  •Hollow,  and  there 
make  arrangements  for  his  flight  to  France.  Two 
or  three  times  Nell  ventured  to  remonstrate  against 
the  folly  — nay,  the  recklessness,  of  such  a step  as  that 
of  casting  herself  a supplicant  at  the  feet  of  Elizabeth, 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  her  church  and  her  house. 
But  Alice  was  inflexible,  and  Nell  dropped  the  sub- 
ject for  the  present,  trusting  to  time  and  reflection 
for  that  change  which  her  counsel  could  not  effect. 

Nor  was  Alice  herself  insensible  to  the  difficul- 
ties she  had  to  encounter.  She  felt  she  had  now 
set  out  on  her  first  entry  into  the  great  world,  where 
she  was  unknown  and  uncared  for.  She  knew 
not  a single  human  being  in  whom  she  might  con- 
fide, but  the  weak  old  woman  who  rode  beside  her. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  London  — to  the  great  city 
— there  to  be  exposed  to  dangers  and  temptations 
of  every  kind  — to  the  libertinism  of  the  dissolute,, 
and  the  sneer  of  the  impious ; the  one  to  lay  snares 
for  her  innocence,  and  the  other  for  her  faith.  She 
was  conscious  of  her  inexperience  of  the  world  and 
its  ways.  She  felt  like  a bird  escaped  from  the  cage 
in  which  it  had  been  confined  since  its  first  hour  of 
life,  scarce  knowing  how  to  use  its  wings  or  whither 
to  fly.  Then  she  had  undertaken  a hazardous  task, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  which  she  might  involve  herself 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  nay,  provoke,  perhaps, 
the  hostility  of  the  queen.  These  sad  anticipations 
had  a dispiriting  influence  on  her  heart  from  time  to 
time,  as  she  permitted  herself  to  indulge  them.  Still 
13 
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she  thought  of  her  father,  the  good,  simple  old  man, 
driven  from  his  home  or  pining  in  a dungeon,  and 
then  she  would  r^ise  her  soul  to  God,  and  ask  his 
blessing  and  assistance  in  her  dutiful  undertaking. 
Amid  all  the  dangers  that  seemed  to  threaten  her, 
she  never  for  a moment  faltered  in  her  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  her  heavenly  Father,  who  never  suffers 
any  of  his  children  to  be  tempted  beyond  their 
strength,  and  whose  providence  is  ever  watchful  to 
guide  and  guard  them. 

Alice  Wentworth  was  brought  up  a strict  Catho- 
lic, and  had  well  learned  the  value  of  those  weapons 
which  the  Church  puts  into  the  hands  of  her  children 
to  defend  them  against  temptation.  Father  Peter, 
once  the  resident  chaplain  of  the  family,  and  still  a 
welcome  visitor  of  the  Hall,  as  often  as  he  could  steal 
in  under  the  cloak  of  night,  had  stored  her  mind  with 
the  lights  of  faith  and  the  principles  of  genuine  piety. 
Under  his  careful  direction,  she  studied  the  saints  of 
old,  and  found  in  their  lives  the  best  illustrations  of 
the  virtues  that  distinguish  the  true  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  accustomed  herself  to  regard  their  examples 
as  her  surest  guides  through  the  perils  of  life.  Like 
them,  she  shrunk  from  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  chose  rather  to  fly  danger  than  brave  it.  Yet, 
like  them  also,  when  duty  called  her  forth,  she  went 
full  of  hope  and  confidence. 

With  respect  to  her  faith,  she  was  not  one  of  those 
who  simply  believe  and  practise  religion,  content 
with  the  divine  assurance  that  it  is  ordained  of 
Heaven,  and  give  themselves  no  trouble  to  discover 
the  hidden  beauties  it  contains.  No,  she  studied  it 
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thoroughly  under  her  pious  and  affectionate  pastor, 
and  made  herself  acquainted  with  the  genius  and 
spirit  that  dictated  and  pervaded  all  its  parte.  She 
learnt  to  discover  in  every  minute  ceremonial,  as 
well  as  in  the  most  important  precepts,  the  evi- 
dence of  an  infinite  wisdom.  To  her  eyes  its  routine 
of  duties  and  multiplicity  of  details  were  the  best 
consultations  for  the  wants  of  man.  She  saw  in  the 
church  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  of  divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness  which  so  remarkably  distinguished 
her  divine  Founder.  She  saw  her  making  herself  all 
to  all  that  she  might  gain  all  to  God.  She  saw  her 
studying  human  nature  in  all  its  lesser  qualities  as 
well  as  in  its  prominent  characteristics,  and  making, 
for  every  need  and  every  want,  an  appropriate  and 
salutary  provision.  While  she  saw  her  propose  the 
precept  to  her  children,  she  also  saw  her  hold  out  allure- 
ments to  entice  them  to  its  fulfilment  She  saw  the 
church  stoop  to  the  most  simple  inventions  in  order  to 
attract,  and  the  most  loving  blandishments  in  order 
to  conciliate  and  to  please.  Pictures,  music,  images, 
ceremonies,  vestments,  lights,  ornaments  were  but 
so  many  means  she  adopted  to  address  the  soul 
through  the  channels  of  the  senses  ; she  spread  them, 
like  so  many  nets,  to  capture  the  hearts  of  men.  All 
this  she  understood  to  be  the  result  of  a holy  policy. 
The  crucifix  was  to  her,  not  an  object  of  adoration, 
but  a pious  emblem  by  which  the  church  intended 
to  captivate  her  senses,  and  thus  win  her  love.  It 
was  a book  always  open  before  her,  in  which  she 
might  see,  at  one  glance,  the  wickedness  of  man  and 
the  goodness  of  God ; and  she  wore  it  on  her  breast^ 
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fend  lovgd  it  for  the  thoughts  it  inspired*  The  statue 
of  the  Virgin  Mother,  in  the  church  or  in  her  chamber, 
Was  not  art  idol  to  worship,  but  an  object  to  suggest 
pure  thoughts  and  holy  aspirations  ; and  she  kept  it 
on  the  mantel,  that  the  original  might  be  ever  present 
to  her  mind.  In  the  Eucharist  she  saw  a proof  of 
the  unspeakable  love  of  God  for  his  creatures,  who, 
in  his  infinite  wisdom,  knew  of  nothing  else  by  which 
he  could  adequately  express  its  abiding  intensity. 
And  often  did  she  think,  when  meditating  before  the 
tabernacle,  wThat  a cold  and  dreary  void  the  absence 
of  such  a warming  and  life-giving  sacrament  would 
leave  in  the  human  heart;  nay,  she  sometimes  fan- 
cied to  herself,  were  it  nothing  more  than  a pious 
fraud  of  the  church,  that  God  might  pardon  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  insatiable  love  that  prompted  it,  and 
the  piety  and  goodness  it  engendered  in  the  soul. 
Then,  again,  the  confessional  was  to  her,  not  a di- 
vine ordinance  merely,  which,  as  a Catholic,  she  was 
bound  to  obey,  but  a holy  place  into  which  she  en- 
tered to  whisper  to  the  Divine  Spirit  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  faults,  a petition  for  forgiveness,  and  a 
promise  of  renewed  allegiance.  It  was  to  her,  not 
so  much  a duty  of  obedience  as  of  love.  She  went 
there  to  open  her  heart  to  her  confessor  in  the  double 
capacity  of  minister  of  God  and  friend  of  the  sinner, 
and  she  felt,  in  leaving  it,  that,  were  it  nothing  more 
than  a human  institution,  it  deserved  the  blessing 
and  the  protection  of  Heaven  for  the  consolations  it 
afforded  the  sorrowful  and  stricken  hearts  that  went 
there  to  seek  its  soothing  influence. 

Such  were  the  estimates  Alice  Wentworth  formec 
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of  the  various  elements  of  Catholicity*  She  saw 
wisdottl  in  all  its  institutions  and  beauty  in  all  its 
details*  She  saw  it  speaking  to  man’s  soul  through 
every  avenue,  through  his  sight,  his  hearing,  his 
affections,  his  intellect,  his  imagination,  in  a word, 
addressing  him  in  all  the  wonderful  complexity  of 
his  nature,  and  she  felt  that  a religion  which  could 
thus  reach  every  constituent  of  humanity,  and  sup- 
ply it  with  an  appropriate  help,  — which,  whilst  it 
exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  over  millions,  had 
yet  a special  and  distinct  influence  over  each, — must 
have  come  from  Heaven,  were  even  revelation  itself 
but  a dream. 

But,  besides  all  this,  Alice  saw  a poetry  in  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  endeared  it 
still  more  to  her  heart.  Its  music,  its  songs,  its  doc- 
trine of  communion  of  saints  and  of  guardian  angels, 
gave  an  inexpressible  harmony  to  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  its  operations,  and  awoke  in  her  breast  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  its  power  and  grandeur. 
Hence  it  was  she  could  never  be  brought  to  under- 
stand how  it  happened  that  men  impugned  the  doc- 
trine of  Catholicity.  And  if  she  were  told  — as  she 
often  was  by  Father  Peter  — that  apostasy  from  the 
faith  was  always  the  result  of  licentiousness,  and 
never  of  a holy  conviction,  she  would  still  wonder 
how  men  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  barter  so  dear  a 
legacy  for  so  poor  a recompense. 

It  was  under  the  inspiriting  influence  of  such 
thoughts  as  these  that  Alice  determined  to  brave 
every  danger  in  order  to  save  her  father.  She  trusted 
in  God,  and  she  went  on  her  way  hoping  for  the  best 
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They  had  now  travelled  through  the  woods  v uieh 
lined  the  road,  on  either  side,  for  three  or  four  railes* 
the  bright  moon  shining  clear  and  cold  through  the 
openings  in  the  trees,  when  the  sudden  bark  of  the 
dog,  who  had  trotted  on,  snuffing  among  the  bram- 
bles and  brushwood,  some  hundred  yards  in  advance, 
followed  by  the  noise  of  horses’  feet,  roused  their  at- 
tention. Alice  drew  her  rein,  and  thought  of  leap- 
ing the  fence,  and  secreting  herself  amongst  the  trees 
till  the  traveller  passed  by ; but  Nell  assured  her 
there  was  no  need,  as  the  noise  was  that  of  a single 
horse,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  of  Plimpton’s  es- 
cort. As  the  horseman  approached  the  little  party, 
the  dog  preceded  him,  barking  all  the  while ; and 
when  he  came  within  a few  yards  of  Alice  and  her 
companion,  Peto^so  annoyed  him  by  leaping  at  his 
horse,  that  the  stranger  drew  his  sword  and  made 
a lounge,  more  to  scare,  perhaps,  than  punish  him 
for  his  incivility.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  sword, 
owing  to  the  sudden  curvetting  of  his  mettlesome 
steed,  instead  of  taking  effect  upon  the  noisy  animal, 
struck  Pepin  on  the  neck,  scratching  him  severely 
and  cutting  the  bridle  rein.  The  gentle  creature, 
unaccustomed  to  such  rough  treatment,  ran  off  af- 
frighted, and  disappeared  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
trees.  Hardly  had  the  stranger  dealt  the  blow,  when 
he  saw  the  awkward  blunder  he  had  made,  and 
leaped  from  his  horse  to  repair  the  damage  as  best 
he  might;  but  Alice  was  gone.  Throwing  off  his 
short  cloak,  and  flinging  his  sword  and  belt  on  the 
wayside,  he  ran  in  pursuit  of  the  startled  pony,  fol- 
lowed by  Nell  Gower  and  Whitret  Macbairn.  They 
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had  not  gone  half  a mile,  when  they  came  in  sight 
of  an  old,  dilapidated  house,  and  saw  Pepin  standing 
before  it,  neighing  loudly  for  help  for  his  mistress, 
now  stretched  on  the  grass  at  his  feet,  and  Peto, 
a minute  before  so  loud  in  his  repulse  of  the  stran- 
ger, whining  piteously  and  wagging  his  tail  for  as- 
sistance. 

“ Awa’  wP  ye,  man ! ” were  the  first  words  Nell 
uttered,  as  she  descended  from  her  horse,  and  knelt 
down  beside  the  insensible  Alice ; “ awa’,  and  fetch 
water  frae  the  burn.  Yer  glowerin’  there  canna  cure 
her,  I ween.” 

The  stranger  obeyed,  and  Alice  soon  recovered  on 
the  application  of  the  water  to  her  forehead,  already 
as  cold  and  white  as  marble. 

“Lo.ok  up,  lassie;  dinna  ye  ken  me ?”  whispered 
Nell. 

Alice  found,  in  a few  moments  after  her  conscious- 
ness returned,  that  she  was  more  stunned  than  hurt, 
and  blushing  to  appear  thus  in  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  rose  up,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Nell  Gower, 
and  thanked  the  gentleman  for  his  courtesy,  timidly 
raising  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

The  stranger,  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a courtier, 
expressed  his  deep  regret  that  such  an  unluckly  acci- 
dent should  have  happened  through  his  awkward- 
ness, and  having,  by  the  most  earnest  inquiries,  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  lady’s  safety,  begged  the  privilege 
of  accompanying  her  on  her  journey,  for  a time  at 
least,  till  she  recovered  her  spirits,  after  the  shock  she 
had  received ; but  Alice  modestly  declined  the  honor 
of  his  escort,  assuring  him  she  was  now  quite  com- 
posed and  able  to  proceed. 
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Whether  it  was  the  stranger’s  countenance  or  voice 
that  struck  Nell,  now  that  she  had  leisure  to  look  and 
listen,  we  cannot  say ; but  she  peered  up  suddenly  in 
his  face,  exclaiming,  as  she  crossed  her  arms  behind 
her,  “ Weel,  the  deil’s  in  my  ears  if  I didna  hear  that 
voice  afore;  eh,  mun,  yer  na  came  frae  Embro’,  are 
ye?” 

“ I’m  journeying  from  that  direction,”  replied  the 
stranger,  unwilling  to  hazard  a more  direct  answer  to 
so  abrupt  a question,  “ and  by  advice  of  my  honest 
host  of  the  White  Hart  there  beyond,  had  taken  this 
short  cut  to  Brockton  Hall.” 

“To  Brockton  Hall,”  repeated  Nell  — “humph!” 

“ Is  that  not  the  name  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth’s 
residence  in  these  parts  ? ” 

“ Ay  is  it,”  responded  Nell ; “ is  yer  business  wi’  the 
knight  himsel  ? ” 

“ With  Sir  Geoffrey  himself,”  responded  the  stran- 
ger. “ I am  the  bearer  of  a packet  of  some  impor- 
tance, and  would  fain  deliver  it  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  since  I am  denied  the  pleasure  of  further 
company  with  thee  and  thy  fair  companion.” 

“ I didna  expect  so  plain  an  answer,”  observed  Nell, 
“in  sic  kittlesome  times ; if  ye  mak  ilka  traveller  ye 
meet  on  the  road  acquaint  wi’  yer  business,  in  that 
fashion,  ye’ll  prove  but  a vera  untrusty  messenger, 
gude  man.”  And  she  drew,  as  she  spoke,  a packer’s 
needle  from  her  wallet,  and  began  sewing  the  broken 
ends  of  the  bridle  rein  together. 

“ Thou  hast  forgotten,  methinks,”  said  the  stranger, 
smiling,  and  pointing  to  the  crest  on  the  saddle,  “ that 
every  traveller  cannot  boast  of  such  a coat  of  arms, 
as  that.  But  how  comes  it  thou  takest  such  an  ifl- 
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terest  in  my  trust,  good  woman  ? Thou  seemest  to 
know  me.” 

“ Know  ye,”  repeated  Nell : 44  humph ! guid  be  aboot 
us,  yer  no  so  muckle  changed,  I trow ! Weel,  I hae 
na  leisure  nou  to  claver  wi’  ye  ; but  this  young  lady, 
whase  life  ye  hae  jist  pit  in  jeopardy  wi’  yer  loupin’ 
an’  rantin’,  is  Mistress  Alice,  Sir  Geoffrey  Went- 
worth’s ain  daughter,  at  yer  guid  service,  and  I’ll 
wager  a bawbee  to  a pund  Scots,  gin  ye  gie  her  the 
packet,  she’ll  tell  ye  it  cam  frae  Holyrood,  an’  written 
by  ane  whase  troubles  are  somewhat  akin  to  her  ain.” 

The  stranger  again  uncovered,  and  respectfully 
saluting  Alice  as  the  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Went- 
worth, expressed  his  concern  that  any  thing  should 
trouble  one  so  young  and  so  dear  to  his  mistress. 

Nell,  who  knew  more  of  the  stranger  than  she  cared 
at  first  to  confess,  now  ventured  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  cause  of  their  setting  out  so  early,  and  of  Sir 
Geoffrey’s  intention  of  absenting  himself  from  home 
for  a few  days. 

44  Then,”  said  he,  44  since  thou  hast  confided  in 
me  so  far,  and  are  thus  unprotected,  I’ll  be  bold 
enough  to  claim  the  privilege  of  accompanying  ye 
both  to  a place  of  safety.” 

Alice,  who  had  retreated  a step  or  two,  and  was 
leaning  against  a tree,  with  her  head  bent,  looking  at 
a little  pebble,  which  she  moved  to  and  fro  with  the 
toe  of  her  shoe,  raised  her  eyes  timidly  to  the  face  of 
the  person  who  expressed  such  an  interest  in  her 
behalf. 

He  was  a tall,  athletic,  handsome  young  man,  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  distinguished  mien,  and 
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dressed  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a Scotch  courtier  of 
that  day.  He  wore  a cap  of  tartan  plaid,  with  a 
short  black  feather  rising  from  the  band,  where  it  was 
fixed  by  a diamond  of  some  value.  His  doublet  was 
of  green  velvet,  edged  with  silver,  and  his  close-fitting 
jerkin  richly  ornamented  with  gold  lace.  His  hose 
were  covered  to  mid-thigh  by  heavy  riding-boots, 
which  buckled  by  a strap  to  a narrow  buff  belt,  in 
which  he  carried  a dagger.  His  long  brown  hair  fell 
over  the  collar  of  his  doublet,  and  waved  to  and  fro 
under  the  light  breeze  of  the  morning,  as  he  stood 
uncovered  before  Alice  Wentworth. 

Alice  again  declined  the  proffered  services  of  the 
stranger,  thanking  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  moving 
towards  the  pony,  bade  him  adieu,  and  a pleasant 
journey. 

“ Now,  my  certie,  old  friend,”  he  said,  addressing 
Nell,  “this  maiden  of  thine  seemeth  more  disposed  to 
decline  my  services  than  I can  well  account  for.” 

“ Hegh,  man ! an  if  she  kenned  ye  as  I ken  ye,”  re- 
plied Nell,  chuckling  behind  her  hood,  as  she  drew  it 
round  her  thin  face,  “she  wadna  think  hersel’  far 
astray.” 

“ And  what  knowest  thou  of  me,  grandmother  ? ” 
be  demanded. 

“ Mair  than  ye  wot  o’,  Rodger  O’Brien.” 

“Ha!  so  thou’st  seen  me  before  — humph!  I lit- 
tle thought,  when  I left  Scotland,  I should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  first  old  woman  I met  in  the  woods  of 
Worcester.” 

“An  I leetle  thought,  master  madcap,  ye’d  hae 
changed  sae  muekle  for  the  waur  in  twa  three  years.” 
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“ How  so,  good  mother  ? ” 

“ Why,  yer  no  sae  faithfu  and  loyal  to  yer  bonnie 
queen  as  when  you  sliced  the  lugs  o’  Bailie  McPher- 
son, twa  years  ago,  for  stappin  the  royal  guard  at 
the  castle  gate,  or  ye  wadna  forget  her  for  the  first 
blink  o’  a countrie  lassie.” 

“ Thou’rt  mistaken,  dame;  I but  asked ” 

“Out!  gae  wa’  wi’  ye,  mun!  I ken  ye  weel,  frae 
the  spurs  to  the  tappin’.  Whin  ye  were  carried  to 
Father  Leslie’s,  wi’  a braken  airm  an  a hole  in  yer  side 
ye  might  stap  a parritch  stick  in,  that  ye  got  frae  ane 
o’  black  Murray’s  men,  an  didna  wink  yer  een,  nor 
ken  yer  priest,  nor  ope  yer  mou,  for  twa  lang  weeks 
an  mair ; na,  na,  I was  na  a stranger  ti  ye  then,  lad.” 
“ So  thou’rt  the  Nell  Gower  I heard  so  much  of. 
By  my  faith,  Nell,  I’m  right  glad  to  see  thee ; ” and 
Rodger  stretched  out  his  hand. 

“ Ay,  ay,  ye’ll  ne’er  be  at  a loss  for  the  sweet  word, 
I’ll  bargain  on’t.  Many  a crown  ye  cracked  wi’  yer 
cudgel  in  the  castle  close,  and  plastered  it  ower  again 
wi’  that  same  Irish  balsam,  twa  minits  after.” 

“ Why,  gadzooks,  Nell ” 

“ Heth,  it’s  na  wonder,”  she  continued,  disregarding 
his  interruption,  “it’s  na  wonder  ye  amaist  kilt  the 
bairn  there,  for  ye  wur  aye  a neerdowell  for  a’  sorts 
o’  diviltry.  D’ye  no  recollect,  mun,  whin  ye  first 
landed  at  Leith,  after  the  storm,  wi’  yer  skein  at  yer 
belt,  an  yer  rabbit  skin  bonnet  on  yer  head,  an  ye  no 
in  yer  teens  yet.  Dinna  ye  recollect  when  the  wee 
chiels  on  the  pier  hooted  at  yer  trews,  how  ye  drew 
yer  bit  steel  an  sent  them  skirlin’  awa  amang  the  mill- 
stanes  ? ” 
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“ Thou’lt  suffer  me,  at  least,”  said  Rodger,  as  soon 
as  the  old  woman  had  paused  to  take  breath  — “ thou’lt 
suffer  me  to  thank  thee,  at  least,  however  inadequately, 
for  thy  faithful  services.  I do  not  remember  thee, 
Nell,  for  my  senses  had  left  me,  and  only  returned 
when  the  death  of  a near  relative  called  thee  away. 
But  well  I know,  and  have  oft  been  told,  that  to 
thee  I owe  my  life.  Here,  Nell  Gower,  take  this 

purse,  and  my  thanks  to  boot,  and  if  ever ” 

“ Hoot!”  said  Nell,  contemptuously,  “tak  it  awa, 
tak  it  awa!”  and  she  pushed  back  his  hand;  “what 
care  I for  yer  gowd  and  siller.  Gin  I wanted  siller, 
it’s  no  to  ye  Td  gang  to  look  for’t,  whase  wealth  is  a’ 
yet  in  his  hanger;  and  as  for  thanks,  O lad,  I hae 
the  thanks  o’  ane  whase  ae  wee  word  is  mare  to  me 
nor  a’  the  thanks  o’  the  hale  world  beside ; so  pit  yer 
siller  in  yer  pouch  again,  and  haste  ye  back  to  Embro’, 
where  yer  mare  wanted  than  daffin’  after  a lassie  wha 
cares  no  a bodle  for  yer  company,  and  tell  her  ye  wot 
o’  that  Pm  gane  to  London  wi’  a daft  silly  bairn, 
who’ll  no  be  easy  till  she  hae  speech  o’  Elizabeth  ; ” 
and  Nell  raised  her  voice  and  turned  a deprecating 
look  at  Alice,  who  stood  behind  her  patting  the  pony. 

“But  this  packet,”  said  O’Brien,  (taking  it  from 
his  breast,  as  a last  resource,  and  advancing  to  Alice,) 
“I  must  give  to  thee,  fair  maiden,  since  I’m  not 
likely  to  find  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  beg  thou  wilt  at  once 
acquaint  thyself  with  its  contents,  for  if  I mistake 
not,  they  are  of  some  moment.” 

“ Nay,  nay,”  replied  Alice,  “ it  may  contain  com- 
mands which  I dare  not  disobey,  but  which  for 
many  reasons  I am  now  disposed  to  evade.  Farewell, 
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sir ; we  are  much  beholden  tp  thee  for  thy  good 
wishes.” 

“ In  good  sooth,  fair  lady,”  responded  Rodger? 
moodily  replacing  the  packet  and  assisting  her  to 
mount,  “I  like  not  this  business  by  the  half.  What 
excuse  I shall  make  to  my  mistress  for  thus  deserting 
thee,  I cannot  conceive.  Must  I confess  that  I found 
so  little  favor  with  her  fair  friend  as  to  be  deemed 
unworthy  to  protect  her  on  such  a hazardous  journey. 
Verily,  she  will  scold  me  right  roundly  for  my  un- 
gracious behavior.” 

But  Alice  merely  smiled,  and  bowing  to  the  per- 
severing stranger,  shook  the  reins  and  cantered  off, 
followed  somewhat  tardily  by  Whitret  Macbairn  and 
Nell  Gower. 

“ He’s  a bra  callant,  that,”  began  the  latter,  as  she 
came  up  with  her  companion. 

very  courtly  gentleman,  methinks,”  responded 
Alice.  “Doth  he  belong  to  the  Scotch  court?” 

“ Ay,  that  he  does,  an  ane  p’  the  queen’s  favorites, 
forby.  He’s  o’  the  auld  stock  o’  the  O’Briens,  and  fled 
wi’  his  father  to  Scotland,  and  thence  to  France,  some 
dozen  years  ago.  He  has  aye  been  about  the  French 
court  since,  till  he  came  ower  again  wi’  Mary  Stuart 
He’s  a bra’  douce  callant,  but  ower  ready  wi’  his 
weapons  for  his  ain  comfort.” 

“ That  seems  to  be  a pretty  general  failing  among 
his  countrymen,  is  it  not  ? ” 

“ Failin’,”  repeated  Neil ; “ weel,  as  for  that,  I canna 

say.  It’s  no  jist  a failin’ ” 

“ I mean  the  Irish  are  easily  provoked  to  quarrel” 
“Provoked?  Ay,  ay;  weei  ye  may  say  that,  lassie; 
14 
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they’re  a’  downright  deevils,  ilk  ain  o’  them.  Ye 
canna  look  them  crooked,  or  e’en  touch  their  claes  as 
ye  pass  them  by,  but  they’ll  draw  on  ye  in  a clappin’. 
I wadna  doubt  but  that  same  chiel  will  revenge  his 
disappointment  on  half  a score  heads  yet  afore  he 
sees  Holyrood.” 

“Nell,  thou’rt  surely  not  serious.  He  was  right 
civil  and  courteous  to  us,  methinks.” 

“ Ou,  ay,  was  he ! the  deil  himsel’s  no  civiller  to 
woman  folks,  like  a’  the  rest  o’  his  race ; but  gin  he 
see  ithers  daffin’  wi’  them,  guid  faith,  they  maun  look 
to  their  windpipes.  Why,  it’s  no  a month  gane, 
sin  he  gaed  out  wi’  a bra’  party  o’  lads  and  lasses 
boatin’  on  the  Frith  o’  Forth,  and  because  young 
McGregor  o’  Rappinheugh  sat  down  beside  his  ain 
sister,  wi’  whom  Rodger  was  claverin’,  he  griped  him 
by  the  neck  an  heels,  and  afore  he  could  mak  him 
sensible  o’  his  mistake,  flung  him  frae  the  boat,,as 
he’d  fling  a herrin’.” 

Thus  conversing,  the  little  party  travelled  now  some- 
what faster,  as  the  road  improved.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far,  however,  when,  turning  an  angle,  they 
came  in  front  of  a small  hostelrie,  where  half  a dozen 
horses  stood  reeking  and  covered  with  foam.  Lights 
were  in  the  rooms  of  the  lower  story,  and  men’s  voices 
raised  in  angry  colloquy  both  within  and  without. 
As  our  little  party  came  in  front  of  the  tavern,  they 
saw  three  carabineers,  in  black  helmets  and  long, 
coarse  boots,  holding  their  flagons  under  a beer  can 
from  which  a woman  was  pouring  the  liquor,  whilst 
they  rated  her  roundly  for  not  using  greater  despatch. 
Nell  Gower,  who  rode  between  Alice  and  the  soldiers, 
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strctcned  her  arms  round  Whitret  Macbairn,  and  sud- 
denly reined  up  her  horse,  motioning  Alice  to  do  the 
same,  as  soon  as  her  eye  caught  sight  of  the  helmets. 
She  recognized  in  an  instant  the  escort  of  Sir  Thomas 
Plimpton,  and  suspected  he  had  taken  this  unfre- 
quented road  in  order  to  reach  Brockton  as  secretly 
as  possible.  She  remained  holding  the  reins  for  an 
instant,  irresolute  whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  If 
they  turned  back,  they  might  be  overtaken  by  the 
soldiers,  who  would  certainly  be  in  their  saddles  in 
a few  minutes  more;  and  if  they  rode  forward,  it 
must  be  through  that  stream  of  light  which  must 
infallibly  expose  them  to  the  revellers  at  the  door. 
At  length  she  concluded  to  retreat,  and  get  into  the 
woods  on  the  roadside  till  the  danger  had  passed, 
rather  than  run  so  great  a risk  of  detection,  and 
accordingly  gave  the  reins  to  Whitret,  motioning  him 
and  Alice  to  return.  But  they  were  not  destined  to 
escape  so  easily ; for  Pepin,  in  wheeling  round,  un- 
fortunately caught  sight  of  the  strange  horses,  and 
neighed  so  loudly  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  their 
masters. 

“ Hilloa,  there,  fair  ladies !”  cried  the  tallest  of  the 
group,  as  he  caught  a glimpse  of  Nell  Gower’s  blue 
cloak ; “ come  back,  and  help  us  to  quaff  a can  with 
our  friend  of  the  White  Hart.” 

w Ride  on,  lassie,”  said  Nell  in  an  under  tone,  “ and 
hide  yersel  amang  the  bushes,  while  I daff  wi’  these 
topers.” 

“ Beshrcw  me,  if  ye  pass  without  a Christian  greet- 
in,  fair  demoiselle ! ” shouted  the  same  fellow ; and 
throwing  down  his  ale  flagon,  he  sprang  forward  and 
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caught  Nell’s  horse  by  the  bridle  rein.  “ Hoa,  com- 
rades! Gadzooks,  come  hither!  Here’s  Beelzebub 
and  his  mother  on  horseback.  I say,  dame  Bluebot- 
tle, get  thee  down,  and  tell  our  fortunes.  What ! a 
fair  lady,  too,  of  thy  honorable  company  ? Hough- 
ton, in  the  saddle  with  thee,  man,  and  bring  her  back! 
We  would  fain  have  her  to  speech  with  our  noble 
master,  to  answer  for  her  early  rising.  Hie  thee, 
comrade!  she  runs  like  a greyhound.” 

“An  what’s  a’  this  for,  guid  man?”  demanded 
Nell.  “ To  stop  the  queen’s  lieges  at  this  gait’s  agin 
a’  law  an  reason.” 

“ Come,  come,  dame,  thou  must  try  a draught  of 
Worcestershire  ale  this  cold  morning ; it  will  warm 
thy  heart,  and  make  thee  laugh  like  a jolly  midwife 
at  a christening.” 

“ Out ! awa  wi’  ye,  and  drink  yer  bout,  Master 
Goodfellow.  I’m  no  inclined  to  join  ye  in  yer  rois- 
terin’, an  sic  sinfu’,  warldly  ways.  Is  this  a time  to 
be  spendin’  yer  hours  in  drunken  revelry,  when  mair 
sacred  things  ought  to  employ  yer  thoughts  ? D’ye 
no ” 

“Down  with  thee!”  he  repeated,  taking  her  by 
both  arms  and  depositing  her  on  the  ground ; “ there’s 
neither  honesty  nor  good  fellowship  in  thee,  to  pass 
us  by  without  a pot  to  the  queen’s  health.  And  as 
for  the  pretty  maiden  who  left  Brockton  so  early, 
doubtless  Waglippit  here  will  find  a cold  capon’s 
wing  and  a cup  o’  sack  for  her,  when  she  returns.” 

Nell  Gower  saw  there  was  no  longer  a chance  of 
escape.  They  were  betrayed  by  some  one  in  the 
village,  where  she  had  gone  the  evening  before  to 
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meet  Whitret  Macbairn  on  his  return  from  London. 
Some  enemy  had  watched  her  movements,  and  re- 
ported them  to  Plimpton.  She  hoped,  however,  to 
be  able  to  deceive  the  half-stupid  revellers  by  some 
trick  or  device,  and  thus  gain  time  for  Alice  to  reach 
a place  of  concealment ; but  that  was  now  impos- 
sible. 

By  the  time  the  soldier  had  led  Nell  by  the  arm 
into  the  house,  Alice  was  half  a mile  or  more  in 
advance  of  her  pursuers.  She  spurred  Pepin  to  his 
utmost  speed,  regardless  of  all  danger  from  the  rough 
stones  and  broken  branches  that  covered  the  road. 
But  when  she  came  in  sight  of  the  old  farm  house 
already  mentioned,  she  descried  a horseman  meeting 
her  at  full  gallop;  and  supposing  him  to  be  one  of 
Plimpton’s  men,  who  had  taken  another  route  from 
the  village,  she  gave  up  in  despair,  and  slackened  her 
pace.  Hardly  had  she  done  so,  when  one  of  the 
party  from  the  tavern  passed  her  at  a furious  rate, 
and  suddenly  checking  his  horse,  crossed  the  road  to 
intercept  her  passage,  and  a second,  dismounting,  laid 
his  hand  on  Pepin’s  neck. 

“ Why,  fair  lady,  thou  must  not  travel  so  fast  on 
this  dangerous  road,”  said  the  soldier.  “ I am  much 
concerned  for  thy  safety,  and  pray  thee  come  back ; 
there’s  a right  noble  gentleman  at  the  hostelrie,  would 
gladly  be  thy  companion  on  the  journey.” 

“ I know  not,”  replied  Alice,  “ whom  thou  mean- 
est, or  why  thou  detainest  me  thus.  Surely  I did 
thee  no  wrong.”  And  as  she  spoke,  she  dropped  her 
veil. 

u But  dost  not  think  — — (O,  thou  needest  not  drop 
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thy  veil,  fair  mistress ; we  are  all  trusty  servants  oi 
the  queen  and  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton;) — dost  not 
think  it  savors  of  disloyalty,  I say,  and  rank  Papistry, 
to  fly  thus  the  company  of  her  majesty’s  troops,  who, 
thou  must  well  know,  are  for  the  protection  of  all 
her  faithful  and  liege  subjects.” 

“ Pray,  let  me  go,  good  sir,”  repeated  Alice.  “ If  I 
have  done  wrong,  I will  answer  for  it.” 

“ Why,  thou  wrongest  me  even  now.  Dost  not 
cheat  me  of  a sight  of  thy  fair  face  ? ” And  as  the 
ruffian  raised  his  arm  to  tear  off  the  veil,  it  was  broken 
in  two  by  a powerful  blow  from  behind,  and  at  the 
same  instant  he  fell  crushed  under  a horse’s  feet. 

“ Haste  thee  on,  Mistress  Alice,”  said  a voice  at 
her  ear, “ and  seek  safety  in  the  woods,  whilst  I cut 
off  the  pursuit  of  these  cowardly  villains.” 

Alice,  though  trembling  and  confused,  recognized 
the  voice  of  Rodger  O’Brien,  and  without  waiting  a 
moment  for  reflection,  gathered  up  the  reins,  and 
again  galloped  forward. 

Rodger,  thinking  he  had  now  but  one  to  contend 
with,  had  instantly  closed  with  him,  when  a third 
voice,  more  authoritative  and  commanding  than  the 
rest,  shouted,  within  a few  feet  of  him, — 

“ Hoa,  there,  Lewellyn ! Pursue  the  maiden,  and 
leave  this  fellow  to  me.” 

These  words  were  delivered  in  a tone  that  indi- 
cated as  much  self-possession  and  confidence  in  the 
speaker  as  if  he  were  only  about  to  chastise  a naugh- 
ty boy  for  contumacy. 

O’Brien  turned,  as  the  soldier  left  to  execute  the 

order,  and  beheld  a tall,  wiry,  sharp-nosed  man,  with 
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a dark  countenance,  apparently  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  wore  a black  morion,  of  the  latest 
fashion,  without  a plume,  a dark-colored  doublet,  and 
the  long  riding  mailed  boots  of  the  period  buckled 
under  the  kneepan. 

Rodger,  the  instant  he  saw  this  person,  was  con- 
vinced he  was  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Thomas  Plimp- 
ton, and  about  to  engage  with  him  in  mortal  combat. 

The  latter,  however,  did  not  give  his  antagonist 
much  time  to  make  his  observations,  for  before 
O’Brien  could  wheel  his  horse  round,  so  as  to  meet 
his  adversary  full  in  front,  he  made  a desperate  thrust 
of  his  long  rapier,  (just  then  introduced  by  Rowland 
York,)  intending  doubtless  to  take  his  life;  but  O’Brien 
foresaw  his  aim,  and  sinking  the  rowels  of  his  spurs 
in  his  horse’s  flank,  bounded  forward  like  an  arrow, 
causing  the  deadly  weapon  to  pass  along  the  back 
of  his  coat,  and  carrying  the  owner  flat  upon  the 
neck  of  his  horse. 

Whilst  Plimpton  was  recovering  his  seat,  Rodger 
had  turned,  and  both  met  face  to  face,  resting  the 
points  of  their  swords  for  an  instant  in  their  stir- 
rups. 

44  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  if  I mistake  not,”  said 
O’Brien. 

44  And  who  art  thou,  Sir  Scot,”  glancing  at  his 
Highland  bonnet,  44  who  dares  thus  to  obstruct  a 
queen’s  officer?” 

44  Scot  or  not,”  replied  Rodger,  44  I’ll  protect  the 
maiden  from  thy  impious  hands,  were  the  queen  of 
England  at  thy  elbow.” 

44  Now  a murrain  on  thee  for  a beggarly  Scotch 
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churl!  I’ll  whip  thee  right  soundly  for  thy  unman- 
nerly speech;”  and  again  he  aimed  a desperate  blow 
at  the  young  Irishman,  who  parried  it  with  an  adroit- 
ness that  made  the  other  pause,  and  reflect  on  the 
necessity  of  greater  caution. 

Had  O’Brien  fought  on  equal  terms  with  his  an 
tagonist,  the  quarrel  would  likely  have  soon  ended ; 
for  indignant  at  the  cowardly  advantage  the  othei 
had  taken,  and  impatient  to  follow  Alice,  he  would 
have  devoted  little  time  to  the  courtesies  of  honor- 
able fight.  But,  unfortunately,  his  weapon  was  a 
short  sword,  whilst  his  antagonist’s  was  a rapier,  and 
somewhat  longer  than  the  law  permitted  ; so  that  he 
found  it  difficult,  under  such  untoward  odds,  to  do 
more  than  defend  himself. 

They  had  now  been  engaged  for  four  or  five  min- 
utes, when  Plimpton  made  a pass,  and  O’Brien,  to 
evade  the  blow,  checked  his  horse  so  suddenly  as 
to  throw  him  almost  on  his  haunches.  Plimpton, 
seeing  the  advantage,  determined  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  and  advanced  with  deadly  intent ; but  O’Brien, 
with  his  Irish  blood  and  French  science,  was  again 
too  quick  for  him. 

Fearing,  however,  that  more  of  Plimpton’s  men 
might  come  up  and  overpower  him,  if  he  did  not 
soon  bring  the  quarrel  to  a close,  — for  he  well  knew 
his  antagonist  never  left  London  with  only  two  or 
three  followers,  — he  resolved  to  hazard  his  life  and 
the  capture  of  Alice  on  a single  chance. 

“ Now  then,  Saxon  churl,  have  at  thee  ! ” he  cried, 
dashing  forward,  as  if  he  would  run  himself  on  his 
adversary’s  point,  and  holding  up  his  right  arm,  so 
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that  his  side  was  entirely  exposed ; “have  at  thee, 
and  God  defend  the  right  ” 

Plimpton  rushed  on,  aiming  for  O’Brien’s  unde- 
fended breast,  and  confiding  in  the  length  and  strength 
of  his  weapon,  threw  all  his  force  into  one  desperate 
thrust.  The  young  Irishman  saw  his  assailant’s  ob- 
ject at  a glance,  and  as  the  long,  deadly  blade  ap- 
proached within  an  inch  of  his  person,  he  rose  in  his 
stirrups,  and,  quick  as  lightning,  struck  his  adversa- 
ry’s rapier  with  the  back  of  his  short  sword,  shivering 
both  blades  into  fragments.  Plimpton,  confounded 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  act,  sat  motionless  for  a 
second,  hardly  conscious  of  what  had  happened  ; but 
Rodger,  without  a moment’s  hesitation,  spurred  on, 
and  ere  Plimpton  could  raise  his  arm,  dealt  him  such 
a blow  on  the  head  with  the  hilt  of  his  broken  sword, 
as  to  burl  him  from  his  horse. 

“ Ha ! Sir  Englishman,”  he  cried,  as  the  silver  han- 
dle crashed  against  his  cheek,  “ the  Celt’s  arm  is  surer 
than  thy  Toledo.” 

Now,  turning  his  horse,  he  shook  the  reins  and  start- 
ed after  Alice  and  her  pursuer,  just  as  the  clatter  of 
feet  became  audible  behind  him.  On  he  went,  trust- 
ing to  the  strength  and  speed  of  the  noble  animal  he 
rode  to  outstrip  the  half-drunken  soldiers  far  enough 
to  assist  the  fair  fugitive.  In  a few  minutes,  he  found 
he  was  rapidly  gaining  ground;  for  the  noise  of  the 
pursuing  party  was  becoming  every  instant  less  dis- 
tinct as  he  turned  to  listen,  when  his  horse’s  feet 
chanced  to  fall  on  the  soft  turf  of  the  old  road.  Then 
he  had  only  one  to  encounter,  and  the  thought  itself 
was  encouragement.  But  with  what?  His  sword 
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was  broken,  and  he  had  thrown  away  the  hilt.  What 
could  he  do  ? Why,  do  as  he  often  did  before  — 
trust  to  chance.  And  on  he  rode,  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  he  were  charging  at  the  head  of  a 
troop. 

When  he  came  up  with  Alice,  he  found  her,  as  he 
had  expected,  captured  by  her  pursuers.  Lewellyn 
was  standing  on  the  road  by  the  side  of  her  horse, 
holding  the  reins  with  one  hand,  while  he  kept  off 
Peto  with  the  other.  Had  he  reflected  for  a moment 
on  the  possibility  of  his  being  so  soon  overtaken,  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  leave  his  saddle ; but  he 
never  imagined  his  master’s  assailants  could  have  es- 
caped so  numerous  a party.  Now,  it  happened  that, 
owing  to  the  furious  barking  of  the  dog,  Lewellyn 
was  not  aware  of  O’Brien’s  approach  till  he  was  or- 
dered to  stand  back  and  let  the  lady  pass.  The  in- 
stant, therefore,  he  recognized  the  voice  of  his  late  an- 
tagonist, he  made  a motion  to  unsling  his  carabine  ; 
but  Peto  again  sprang  forward,  and  compelled  him 
to  defend  himself  with  his  sword.  O’Brien  now 
paused  for  a single  moment,  as  if  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance between  Alice  and  her  captor,  and  then,  un- 
buckling his  sword  belt,  he  struck  Lewellyn’s  horse 
such  a blow  on  the  head  with  its  heavy  mounting,  as 
to  make  him  turn  round,  like  a top,  and  dash  forward 
at  a furious  gallop  on  the  road  he  had  just  travelled. 
O’Brien  now  saw  there  was  a chance  to  save  Alice, 
and  leaving  Peto  in  charge  of  the  soldier,  he  advanced 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  maiden’s  shoulder. 

“ Mistress  Alice,”  he  said, li  I think  I can  rescue 
ihee.  Wilt  trust  me  ? ” 
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She  murmured  something,  raising  her  eyes  a little 
to  look  at  the  speaker ; but  O’Brien  interrupted  her, 
half  piqued  at  her  hesitation. 

u Your  horse  is  already  exhausted  — mine  will  carry 
_ both  — - come  ; ” and  as  he  spoke,  he  leaned  over,  lifted 
the  young  girl  with  as  much  ease  as  he  would  a child, 
and  placed  her  on  the  saddle  before  him. 

“ Now,”  he  cried,  “ now,  Diermod,  my  boy ! thou’st 
never  yet  failed  me  at  a pinch : on  with  thee,  and  God 
give  thee  strength  in  the  good  cause.” 

The  noble  animal  snorted  and  pricked  up  his  ears, 
as  if  he  understood  every  word  his  master  spoke,  and 
then  set  off  at  full  speed.  Aware  of  the  danger  of 
tripping  over  the  loose  stones  and  broken  branches 
on  the  road,  Rodger  was  obliged  to  hold  a tight  rein 
with  one  hand,  while  he  kept  Alice  in  her  place  with 
the  other.  Speed  alone  could  now  save  them,  and 
on  he  went.  Suddenly,  he  felt  the  maiden’s  head 
fall  heavily  back  against  his  breast,  and  looking  at 
her  face,  found  she  had  fainted.  At  the  same  naor . 
ment,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  close  upon  him,  as 
they  turned  the  last  angle  of  the  road.  But  there  was 
no  time  to  stop.  She  might  soon  revive,  and  one  mo- 
ment’s delay  would  place  her  at  the  mercy  of  her  pursu- 
ers* He  concluded,  therefore,  it  was  better  to  trust  her 
to  God  than  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  ; and  on  he  drove, 
spurring  his  good  horse  to  his  very  utmost  stretch. 
He  had  now  reached  the  foot  of  a bill,  where  the 
road  divided,  one  branch  running  to  the  left,  and  the 
othei  straight  forward.  He  chose  the  straight  course 
at  a venture,  and  had  passed  the  junction  some  half 
dozen  leaps,  when  he  felt  his  horse  suddenly  brought 
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up  by  a high  fence  thrown  across  the  road  to  prevent 
travel  This  was  an  awkward  check  to  receive,  just 
at  the  moment  he  began  to  feel  certain  of,  escape. 
There  was  no  remedy,  however,  but  to  return  and 
face  the  danger.  Back  he  came,  without  a moments 
delay,  hoping  to  gain  the  other  road  before  the  pursu- 
ing party  could  reach  it ; but,  alas  ! he  was  too  late : 
the  soldiers,  seeing  his  mistake,  had  ranged  them- 
selves across  the  road,  and  received  him,  on  his  return, 
with  levelled  carabines,  and  threats  of  instant  death 
if  he  attempted  to  pass.  Rodger  saw  in  a moment 
he  was  fairly  caught,  and  that  all  further  attempts  to 
escape  would  be  madness.  He  therefore  drew  in  his 
foaming  horse,  and  surrendered  himself  and  his  in- 
sensible charge  to  the  hands  of  his  pursuers. 

Alice  soon  recovered,  on  the  application  of  the 
usual  restoratives,  and  then  all  returned  to  the 
tavern. 

Whilst  Plimpton  and  his  fair  captive  were  en- 
grossing the  attention  of  the  host  and  hostess  of  the 
White  Hart,  and  the  soldiers  refreshing  themselves 
with  sundry  flagons  of  ale,  after  the  sharp  exercise 
of  the  chase,  Rodger  felt  the  skirt  of  his  doublet  sud- 
denly plucked  from  behind,  and  turning  round,  saw  a 
little  woman  in  a gray  cloak  leave  his  side  and  pass 
through  a dark  doorway  in  the  farther  corner  of  the 
taproom.  He  followed  her. 

Ten  minutes  after,  neither  Rodger  O’Brien,  Nell 
Gower,  or  Whitret  Macbairn  was  to  be  found. 

Sergeant  Houghton,  wha  had  just  received  orders 
to  proceed  to  Brockton  with  his  party,  asseverated 
most  lustily  that  the  two  latter  personages  were  none 
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other  than  the  devil  and  his  mother,  who  carried  off 
the  Scotchman. 

And  Plimpton,  from  whose  temples  Dame  Wag- 
lippet  wa3  washing  some  blood  stains,  swore  he 
had  good  reason  to  think  they  were  all  of  the  same 
family. 

15 
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CHAPTER  xn. 

It  was  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  all 
London  was  astir ; some  in  groups,  looking  from  the 
open  windows  on  the  marching  watch  as  it  passed 
by,  and  others  joining  the  throng  in  its  clamorous 
progress  through  the  narrow  streets.  The  cressets 
and  flambeaus,  as  they  advanced,  appeared  like  a 
dense  column  of  moving  fire,  blinding  with  its  glare 
the  occupants  of  the  windows  and  house  tops. 

First  came  the  cresset-bearers  and  their  numerous 
attendants ; then  the  regular  marching  watch,  that, 
in  bluff  King  Harry’s  time,  numbered  nearly  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  which  still,  though  much  reduced,  pre- 
sented a goodly  array;  then  came  the  lances  and 
the  demilances,  carabineers,  and  pikemen;  then  the 
archers,  in  their  shining  corselets  and  white  tin-* 
selled  coats,  carrying  sheaves  of  arrows  and  bent 
bows ; then  the  arquebusiers,  with  their  antique  wheel 
locks  slung  round  their  breasts ; then  came  the  con- 
stables on  their  heavy  Flemish  horses,  prancing  along 
on  each  side  the  ranks  in  their  shining  armor,  glan- 
cing from  under  their  scarlet  scarfs.  Each  constable 
wore  a gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and  was  attended 
by  six  cresset-bearers.  On  either  side  were  his  hench- 
man and  marshal.  Then  followed  the  waits  of  the 
city  ; then  the  morris  dancers,  jingling  their  bells  and 
tripping  merrily  along  the  sides  of  the  houses,  and 
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catching  the  pennies  in  their  caps  as  they  fell  from 
the  thronged  windows  above.  Last  of  all,  and  clos- 
ing the  procession,  came  the  mayor  of  London,  in 
his  robes  of  state,  whose  deep  folds  hung  down  on 
each  side  of  his  horse,  covering  him  almost  to  the  pas- 
terns. Around  this  important  functionary  alone,  in 
those  merry  days,  were  attendants  enough  to  make 
an  imposing  procession  ; and  to  judge  from  his  look 
of  gratified  pride,  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  hon- 
ors with  which  he  was  surrounded.  On  his  right  and 
left  were  his  henchman  and  minstrel;  behind  him  his 
twelve  harnessed  footmen  ; after  them  his  six  giants, 
and  interspersed  here  and  there  his  twenty-four  pages 
in  gaudy  costume.  If  we  add  to  the  above  pro- 
gramme the  various  bands  of  music  attached  to  the 
different  corps,  blowing  their  trumpets  and  rattling 
their  drums  so  furiously  that  noise,  rather  than  music, 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  their  ambition,  the  reader 
may  conceive  a faint  idea  of  a midsummer  eve  pro- 
cession in  the  jolly  days  of  “ Good  Queen  Bess.” 

The  cavalcade  had  already  marched  through  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  city.  It  had  passed  through 
Cheapside,  along  Cornhill,  down  by  Leaden  Hall, 
and  as  far  as  Aldgate.  As  the  last  file  of  the  proces- 
sion, treading  on  the  heels  of  the  lord  mayor’s  es- 
cort, had  reached  the  corner  of  Gracious  Street,  an 
accident  occurred,  which,  trifling  as  it  was,  we  must 
stop  to  describe. 

It  was  customary  with  the  costard-mongers,  then, 
as  well  as  now,  to  erect  their  stalls  or  station  their 
carts  at  the  corners  of  the  principal  streets*  But  thej 
were  not  content,  like  the  fruit  sellers  of  the  present 
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day,  to  spread  their  goods  before  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, let  buy  who  will.  They  found  it  expedient  to 
imitate  the  mercer’s  apprentices  by  vociferating  lus- 
tily the  qualities  and  prices  of  their  stock  in  trade. 
And  so  importunate  and  annoying  did  they  become 
at  last  to  the  citizens,  that  the  municipal  government 
found  it  necessary  to  place  them  under  such  severe 
restrictions,  that,  in  a few  years  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  our  story,  they  had  almost  entirely  disap* 
peared. 

One  of  those  costard-mongers  had  blocked  up  the 
corner  of  Gracious  and  Fenchurch  Streets,  leaving 
barely  room  for  one  person  to  pass  at  a time,  so  that 
a crowd  had  gathered  in  consequence,  from  which 
arose  loud  imprecations  against  the  fruit  vender  for 
impeding  the  passage.  Amidst  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion, a constable  and  his  guard,  accompanied  by  a 
tall  cavalier  in  black  costume,  rode  up,  and  in  a stern 
voice  commanded  the  costard-monger  to  remove  his 
cart,  and  let  the  people  pass.  Behind  this  person, 
and  surrounded  by  half  a dozen  billmen,  with  their 
heavy  bills  and  glittering  aprons  of  mail,  rode  a lady, 
whose  sombre  dress  and  melancholy  attitude  bespoke 
her  one  who  took  little  interest  in  the  festivities  of 
the  night.  Her  face  was  concealed  by  a black  veil, 
that  fell  over  her  shoulders  and  covered  nearly  her 
whole  person.  Whilst  the  constable  was  issuing  his 
orders,  a little  old  woman,  in  a gray  cloak,  the  hood 
of  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  her  face,  and  tied 
under  her  chin,  had  been  observed  to  crush  through 
the  throng,  and  make  her  way  to  the  costard-monger. 
She  had  spoken  to  him  but  a second  or  two,  when 
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one  of  the  crowd  bade  her  begone  for  an  old  Scotch 
beldam,  and  not  stay  there  babbling  her  uncouth 
Gaelic.  The  fruit  seller  seemed  instantly  to  under- 
stand her,  for  he  glanced  suddenly  across  his  shoul- 
der at  the  lady  on  horseback,  and  took  a rapid  view 
of  the  position  of  the  constable’s  guard  and  the  crowd 
surrounding  it.  Then,  quick  as  thought,  he  jumped 
upon  the  cart,  crushed  down  his  dinged,  weather- 
worn hat  over  his  forehead,  snatched  a hard-favored 
cudgel  from  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  and  spitting 
on  it,  after  the  fashion  of  scrimmage  makers,  in  a cer- 
tain “ green  island  of  the  west,”  laid  on  the  jaded 
and  sleepy-looking  animal  in  a manner  well  calculat- 
ed to  dispel  his  dreams  of  the  manger,  if  any  he  in- 
dulged in.  Whether  it  was  that  the  man  knew  his 
horse’s  stubborn  disposition,  and  resolved  to  profit  by 
it  on  this  special  occasion  to  further  his  own  ends, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  learn ; but  certain  it  is, 
the  animal  backed  furiously,,  instead  of  bounding  for- 
ward, thereby  upsetting  a number  of  bystanders,  and 
breaking  the  ranks  of  the  constable’s  guard.  The 
cresset-bearers,  and  those  who  stood  next,  were  the 
first  through  whose  midst  the  cart  passed,  dashing 
them  one  against  the  other,  and  extinguishing  the 
lights,  which,  as  they  fell  amidst  the  dense  crowd, 
occasioned  a scene  of  indescribable  confusion.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  stop  the  horse,  but  in  vain. 
One  of  the  billmen  caught  him  by  the  halter,  and 
was  dragged  under  his  feet.  The  constable,  sepa- 
rated from  the  lady  by  the  waving  of  the  crowd  to 
and  fro,  and  not  seeing  her  in  the  darkness  that  now 
prevailed,  shouted  lustily  to  his  guard  to  close  up 
and  secure  the  maiden. 
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“ Bills  and  broadswords,  take  heed  she  escape 
not!”  he  cried,  spurring  his  horse  furiously  through 
the  uproarious  multitude. 

“ Stab  the  crazy  varlet,  Houghton.  What’s  the 
men  doing  there  ? ” cried  another. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  costard-monger,  seeing 
the  moment  had  arrived,  jumped  from  the  cart,  and 
with  his  stout  oaken  staff  literally  broke  his  way, 
through  cracked  skulls  and  shattered  arms,  to  the 
veiled  lady  — the  crowd  receding  as  he  drove  on. 
When  he  neared  the  spot,  two  pikemen,  who  had 
still  maintained  their  places  close  by  the  side  of  the 
prisoner,  presented  their  blades,  and  were  about  to 
rush  on  the  costard-monger,  when  half  a dozen 
stalwart  fellows,  in  blue  blouses,  having  their  hats 
crushed  down  flat  on  their  heads,  sprang  on  them, 
and  wresting  the  weapons  from  their  hands,  laid 
about  them  in  a most  alarming  fashion,  shouting,  as 
they  thrust  their  pike  points  through  the  dense  mass, 
“ Irishmen,  to  the  rescue ! Down  with  the  Sasse- 
naghs.”  The  horseman  with  the  black  morion,  who 
was  no  other  than  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  having 
been  separated  from  his  captive  in  the  beginning  of 
the  melee , now  spurred  his  charger  over  every  obsta- 
cle, regardless  of  life  or  limb,  and  was  about  to  lay 
hold  of  the  lady’s  bridle  rein,  when  his  horse,  receiv- 
ing a pistol  ball  in  the  flank,  leaped  and  vaulted 
through  the  crowd,  unseating  his  rider,  and  adding 
tenfold  to  the  confusion.  The  costard-monger  had 
now  reached  the  side  of  the  lady,  who,  though  trem- 
bling with  fear,  and  incapable  of  estimating  her  dan- 
ger, still  kept  her  saddle.  He  had  laid  his  hand  on 
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iter  horse’s  shoulder,  and  spoke  a word  or  two  in  an 
under  tone,  when  the  long  veil  that  covered  nearly 
her  whole  person  was  suddenly  torn  off  by  some  ruf- 
fian of  the  crowd,  and  exposed  the  lovely  form  and 
modest,  blushing  face  of  Alice  Wentworth. 

Alice  had  just  reached  the  city,  a prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  who  joined  the 
cavalcade,  as  the  safest  escort  on  such  an  occasion  of 
riotous  and  noisy  carnival. 

Just  then  a cresset-bearer  had  relighted  his  torch, 
and  its  broad  glare,  falling  full  upon  the  maiden,  illu- 
mined her  whole  person.  The  moment  the  crowd 
saw  that  countenance,  so  young  and  so  beautiful,  a 
half-uttered  cry  of  admiration  and  pity  arose  from  a 
hundred  lips;  and  then  a noble,  handsome-looking 
man,  in  court  dress,  wearing  a blue  velvet  cap,  whose 
heavy  gold  tassel  fell  upon  his  shoulder,  tight-fitting 
hose,  a scarlet  doublet,  and  cloak  trimmed  with  gold, 
spurred  his  horse  recklessly  through  the  dense  throng. 
Every  eye  for  an  instant  turned  from  the  young  girl 
to  the  horseman.  He  was  then,  perhaps,  verging  on 
thirty,  but  seemed  much  younger.  His  finely-turned 
nose,  small  mouth,  so  expressive  of  pride  and  self- 
reliance,  his  eye  that  seemed  to  take  in  every  thing 
at  a glance,  and  his  high,  ample  forehead,  over  which 
the  cap  was  pushed  back  to  the  very  root  of  his  au- 
burn hair,  bespoke  at  once  the  courtier  and  the  noble. 

“ Make  way  there  for  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester,” 
shouted  several  voices  as  soon  as  he  was  recognized. 
“ Long  live  the  queen  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester ! ” 
How  now,  honest  lieges,”  he  demanded.  “ What 
game  call  ye  this  on  a midsummer  eve?  Ha,  by  my 

halidome,  a most  comely  wench  ; and  pray,  my  pretty 
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maiden,  why  art  thou  here  in  such  a broil  and  at 
such  an  hour?”  he  added,  prancing  up  to  Alice. 
“ Thy  name  fair  one,  if  it  be  not  over  bold  to  ask 
thee.  Methinks  we  met  before.” 

“ Alice  Wentworth,  may  it  please  thee,  my  lord.” 
“ Grantworth,  ah ! and  a right  doughty  name  it  was 
once  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,”  replied  Leicester,  mis- 
taking the  first  syllable  in  the  confusion;  and  he 
would  have  pursued  the  conversation,  with  as  little 
concern  for  the  safety  of  the  lady  or  himself  as  if  there 
was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended.  But  the  costard- 
monger  again  appeared,  making  towards  Alice  at  the 
head  of  a small  party  of  ill-dressed,  yet  merry-looking 
fellows,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport  right  heartily, 
and  break  more  bones  with  their  oak  staves  and  crab 
trees  than  the  urgency  of  the  case  required.  Alice, 
too,  caught  a glimpse  of  the  costard-monger,  and  her 
eye  seemed  to  brighten  as  she  saw  him  approach. 

“ Ho,  there,  varlets ! ” cried  Leicester,  suddenly  turn- 
ing in  his  saddle,  and  speaking  to  his  squires  in  wait- 
ing, who  seemed  fitter  for  the  drawing  room  than  a 
street  quarrel ; “ hoa,  there,  ye  lazy  knaves ! on  with 
ye,  and  drive  these  mad  rascals  off  the  street.  Come, 
fair  lady,”  he  added,  in  a lower  tone,  “ let  me  be  thy 
guardian  and  slave ; ” and  Leicester  had  just  laid  hold 
of  Alice’s  rein,  when,  strange  to  say,  he  found  he  was 
leading  a horse  without  a rider.  The  costard-monger, 
who  had  gallantly  fought  his  way  three  times  to  her 
side,  and  been  as  often  repulsed,  now  at  last  succeeded 
in  snatching  her  from  the  saddle,  and  carrying  her  in 
his  arms  through  the  throng,  his  band  of  trusty  fol- 
lowers breaking  a passage  before  him,  and  covering 
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his  retreat  behind.  As  he  passed  the  corner  of 
Gracious  Street,  he  cried,  “ Out  with  the  lights ! out 
with  the  lights,  boys,  or  we’re  lost ! ” and  he  bore  her 
on,  over  prostrate  bodies  and  smouldering  torches, 
many  of  the  mob  now  cheering  him  right  heartily 
when  they  saw  his  noble  and  gallant  rescue  of  the 
fair  maiden. 

“ Tak  the  neest  corner,  lad,  an  awa  wi’  ye  through 
the  passage ! ” cried  the  old  woman  of  the  gray  cloak, 
whom  the  reader  will  easily  have  recognized  as  Nell 
Gower ; “ tak  the  neest  corner,  lad,  and  mind  ye  dinna 
harm  the  bairn,”  she  screamed,  through  a broken  win- 
dow, as  the  costard-monger  swept  past  with  Alice  in 
his  arms. 

The  passage  alluded  to  was  very  narrow,  affording 
merely  room  enough  for  two  abreast  to  pass.  The 
costard-monger  turned  the  corner,  and  entered  it,  his 
retreat  still  covered  by  the  blue  blouses,  with  the 
crushed  hats  and  oaken  cudgels. 

“Out  the  way,  ye  scurvy  churls!”  vociferated 
Plimpton  again,  on  horseback,  and  rushing  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  passage  at  the  head  of  some 
score  halberdiers,  his  naked  sword  gleaming  in 
the  flickering  torchlight.  “ Cut  down  these  trai- 
tors and  fautors  of  Papistry!”  he  cried,  aiming 
a blow  at  a man  who  stood  barring  the  passage. 
The  latter  parried  it  with  his  staff.  Plimpton 
then  spurred  his  horse  closer,  and  renewed  his 
attack.  This  time,  however,  his  sword,  instead  of 
hitting  his  man,  struck  against  the  wall  and  broke 
in  pieces ; so  blinded  by  passion  was  he  that  he  did 
not  observe  the  strait  into  which  he  had  run. 
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u Aisy  avourneen,  machree  ! aisy,  or  ye’ll  spail  yer 
knuckles  agin  the  wall ! ” cried  the  guard,  with  a slight- 
ly foreign  accent;  and  slapping  his  dinged  hat  closer 
down  upon  his  head,  he  sprang  forward,  and  caught 
Plimpton’s  bridle  rein.  The  horse  suddenly  fell  back, 
jerking  up  his  head,  and  the  Irishman,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  movement,  followed,  and  still  holding  on 
by  the  rein,  dealt  Plimpton  such  a blow  with  his 
trusty  staff  as  made  him  reel  in  the  saddle,  and 
would  have  unhorsed  him  but  for  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  crowd. 

u Hegh  ! ” cried  the  Celt,  as  the  tough  oak  crashed 
against  the  Englishman’s  temple,  “ there’s  a touch  o’ 
Irish  Papistry  for  ye  ; ” and  letting  the  bridle  go,  he 
retreated  through  the  passage,  now  that  he  had 
guarded  it  long  enough  for  the  escape  of  the  costard- 
monger. 

Leicester,  when  he  saw  how  matters  stood,  and 
unwilling  to  embroil  himself  further  in  a night  quar- 
rel, had  quitted  the  fray,  and  was  turning  down  Gold- 
den  Street,  on  his  way  home,  accompanied  by  his 
suite,  when  he  saw  the  costard-monger  spring  upon 
a horse’s  back  at  the  south  end  of  the  narrow  alley, 
and  snatching  the  lady,  place  her  before  him  on  the 
saddle. 

“ Now,  Diermod,  away  once  more,  my  boy,  and  God 
guide  thee,  for  I can’t!  ” cried  the  pretended  apple  vend- 
er, in  tones  sufficiently  audible  to  the  earl  and  his  train. 
In  another  minute,  the  reports  of  two  or  three  petro- 
nels  rung  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  passage ; but 
after  the  noise  had  died  away,  the  clatter  of  horses’ 
hoofs  was  still  heard  retreating  in  the  distance. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  gates  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  were  securely 
barred  and  bolted.  The  din  and  bustle  that  re- 
sounded during  the  day,  along  the  halls  and  corridors, 
had  long  since  subsided  into  silence  and  quiet.  Noth- 
ing was  now  to  be  heard  but  the  measured  tread  of 
the  sentinel,  as  he  passed  to  and  fro  before  the  gates, 
or  the  occasional  scream  of  the  peacock  (the  queen’s 
favorite  bird)  from  the  walls.  It  was  pitchy  dark, 
the  atmosphere  thick  and  foggy,  and  the  few  lights 
which  gleamed,  here  and  there,  in  the  rear  of  the  royal 
residence,  looked  large  and  dim. 

Nell  Gower,  true  to  her  appointment,  had  been 
sitting  for  a full  half  hour  under  the  great  elm  tree, 
opposite  one  of  the  rear  entrances  to  the  court.  She 
was  wrapped,  as  usual,  in  her  gray  cloak,  the  hood  of 
which,  thrown  carefully  over  her  head,  left  no  part  of 
her  person  visible  but  the  face.  She  sat,  as  she  her- 
self would  say,  upon  her  hunkers,  rolled  up  into  a 
very  small  bulk,  and  looking  out,  from  under  the  hood, 
like  a weasel  from  its  hiding-place. 

She  had  already  begun  to  feel  somewhat  impatient 
at  the  delay  of  her  noble  employer.  Not  that  she  cared 
for  being  alone  at  so  late  an  hour,  within  bow  shot 
of  Hampton  walls ; nor  that  she  doubted,  from  the 
anxiety  he  seemed  to  feel  about  the  affair,  he 
would  endeavor,  for  his  own  sake,  to  be  punctual 
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to  the  hour;  but  she  dreaded  some  unforeseen  ob- 
stacle might  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
arrangements. 

u Aweel,  aweel,”  she  muttered  to  herself,  drawing 
the  cloak  closer  round  her  arms  and  shoulders,  “ there’s 
na  use  in  frettin’.  It’s  his  ain  business ; so  e’en  let 
him  tak  his  ain  time.  I’ll  bide  his  cornin’.” 

She  had  hardly  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  when 
the  gate  before  her  opened,  and  two  men  (as  she 
judged  by  the  tread  of  their  steps  on  the  hard  pave- 
ment) issued  forth,  and  giving  the  countersign  to  the 
sentinel,  passed  on  to  a bench  within  a few  feet  of 
where  she  sat. 

u So,  Master  Millar,  thou  bringest  but  small  tidings 
of  the  wench ! ” began  one  of  the  party. 

“ Most  gracious  sir,  I have  searched  every  nook  and 
corner  in  Fenchurch  Street.” 

“ Humph ! and  to  no  purpose.  But  what  of  the 
Scot?” 

li  He  hath  not  been  seen  since  he  carried  her  off.” 

“ Nor  the  old  beldam  ? ” 

“ Report  saith  she’s  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was 
seen  yesterday  at  the  Peacock  Tavern,  in  the  village.” 
M Report  is  a very  convenient  informant  of  thine, 
methinks,  Master  Millar.  Thou  hast  so  fed  me  with 
reports,  for  three  weeks  or  more,  that  I would  fain 
have  something  more  substantial  for  my  gold.  I’m 
sick  of  reports.  One  cannot  always  be  swallowing 
reports.  But  what  sayeth  report  of  the  old  Papist, 
Sir  Geoffrey.  Hath  it  been  busy  with  him  also  ? ” 
w I have  already  informed  thee,  Sir  Thomas*,  that 
be  was  seen  for  the  last  time,  sitting  in  the  ruins  of 
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Glastonbury,  replacing  the  leaves  of  a great  folio, 
which  the  party  under  Houghton  had  torn  and  cast 
away  among  the  walls.” 

“ The  miserable  old  driveller ! ” ejaculated  Sir 
Thomas.  “ I fear  I shall  never  come  within  reach  of 
him.  But  hark  thee,  Millar.  The  maiden  is  not  far 
from  the  Scotch  crone,  Nell  Gower.  Seek  her  and 
find  her  before  another  week  passes,  or  thy  connection 
with  me  ceases.  Fll  have  no  more  reports.” 

“ And  the  girl  — thou’rt  resolved  to  have  her  at  all 
risks  ? ” 

“ Ay,  marry  am  I,  should  it  be  necessary  to  sow 
up  her  lips  and  pinion  her  arms.  Bring  her  to  me. 
Fll  marry  her,  should  she  die  at  the  altar.” 

“ But  who  will  hold  me  scathless  in  this  matter, 
if  her  majesty  come  to  hear  of  our  maltreating  the 
daughter  of  so  old  and  honorable  a house*,  Papist 
though  it  be,  as  that  of  the  Wentworths  of  Brock- 
ton?” 

“ Have  I not  already  pledged  thee  my  protection, 
knave  ? Dost  require  more  ? ” 

“ Good,  Sir  Thomas,  but  mayhap  thou  hast  not 
reflected  that  the  queen’s  favor  is  somewhat  of  the 
ficklest;  and  though  to-day  thou  mayst  enjoy  her 
confidence,  to-morrow  may  find  thee  in  the  Tower.” 
“ Nay,  nay,  most  cautious  Master  Millar ; Fve  been 
too  long  about  court  not  to  have  provided  against 
such  contingencies.  There’s  but  little  danger  to  me 
of  such  an  untoward  event.” 

“ And  her  majesty  hath  promised  to  forward  thy 
suit  ? ” 

“Ay  hath  she,  and  would  like  much  to  see  her 
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under  my  husbandship,  for  her  own  good  reasons, 
not  to  speak  of  others  which  interest  myself  more 
immediately.  I know  full  well  the  maiden  doth  not 
affect  me,  but  I care  not  for  that  a barleycorn.  I 
need  her  fortune  to  repair  some  recent  losses  I have 
sustained  in  her  grace’s  service.  As  for  the  rest,  I 
shall  bestow  her  on  thee  for  the  asking.” 

“ Well,  well,  noble  sir,  do  not  yet  despair.  I shall 
risk  my  neck  to  find  her ; and  once  under  thy  gra- 
cious protection,  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  more 
correctly  the  value  of  the  dangers  I must  needs  run 
in  thy  honorable  service.  And  now,  sir,  for  the  war- 
rant of  search.” 

“ Here,”  said  Plimpton,  a here’s  the  warrant  1 
have  taken  care  to  provide  it.  It  giveth  thee  free 
ingress  wherever  thou  suspectest  recusants,  or  har- 
borers  of  priests  and  mass-mongers,  to  reside.  And 
here’s  a well-filled  purse  to  buy  thee  secrets.  And 
now  begone,  for  it’s  almost  daybreak.” 

M Deil  brack  his  neck  when  he  is  gane,”  muttered 
Nell,  crouching  like  a toad  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

“ And  whither  shall  I carry  her,  noble  sir  ? ” inquired 
Millar,  following  his  employer  a step  or  two,  as  he 
approached  the  gate. 

“ To  Blinden  Lan  ; have  I not  already  told  thee  so  ? 
But  hark  thee,  Millar ; thou  hast  so  long  worn  this 
disguise  of  a priest,  that  I fear  me  thou’lt  be  discovered 
Canst  speak  Latin  and  mumble  the  breviary?” 

“ Ay,  can  I that,  master,  as  well  as  any  long  gown 
in  Rome.  So  Heaven  guide  thee,  most  worthy  Sir 
Thomas  Plimpton,  and  long  live  the  queen,  to  prosper 
the  glorious  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.” 
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“ And  look  thee,  Millar  — a thing  I had  almost  for- 
gotten. It  may  happen  that  affairs  of  moment  detain 
me  in  Scotland  longer  than  I can  forecast  Should 
I return  not  within  the  week,  thou’lt  see  that  the  girl 
or  the  knight,  or  both,  once  in  thy  power,  be  strictly 
guarded  till  my  return.  Give  thee  good  den,  Master 
Millar.” 

“ Ha, ha,guid  gracious  me!”  chuckled  Nell.  “ Heh, 
sirs,  what  a discovery ! Heaven  be  praised  for  this 
night’s  secrets  ony  way.  Ha,  ha ! patience  will  hae 
its  ain  reward.  Little  kens  the  puir  bairn  o’  the 
wicked  work  that’s  a-doin’ ; an  a’  aboot  her  bit  gear. 
Weel,  weel,  bide  awee,  bide  awee  ; gin  I get  my  hands 
on  the  bairn,  it  ill  gae  hard  wi’  me  or  I’ll  mak  it  worth 
the  nursin’.” 

As  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  reached  the  gate,  he  gave 
the  countersign,  and  the  sentinel,  respectfully  saluting 
him,  threw  open  the  wicket  On  turning  from  the 
soldier,  after  placing  a piece  of  money  in  his  hand, 
and  whilst  yet  in  the  act  of  speaking,  he  struck 
against  some  one  coming  out,  and,  irritated  by  the 
sudden  check,  demanded,  in  an  angry  tone,  who  came 
there  at  such  an  hour. 

“ Give  way,”  said  the  new  comer,  in  a deep, 
authoritative  voice,  “ and  let  us  pass.” 

Sir  Thomas  looked  closely  at  the  stranger,  but  his 
face  was  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak.  He 
then  turned  to  an  individual  who  had  retired  behind 
the  speaker. 

“ Ha,  by  my  certie,”  he  cried,  “ and  a lady  too,  with 
a precious  burden  in  her  arms ; ” and  he  attempted  to 
peer  under  her  hood. 
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44  Guard,  drive  this  fellow  back,”  muttered  the  man 
in  the  cloak,  without  changing  his  tone  or  position. 

44  And  who  art  thou,  that  speakest  so  imperiously 
to  the  royal  guard  ? Thy  name,  Sir  Stranger?” 

44  Give  way,  master,”  interposed  the  soldier,  coming 
up  to  Plimpton,  and  pressing  his  arm  significantly. 
44  Give  way  and  let  the  lady  pass.  My  lord,”  he 
continued,  addressing  the  muffled  man.  But  he  had 
hardly  spoken  the  word  when  he  was  commanded  to 
be  silent,  and  execute  his  orders. 

As  the  wicket  again  closed,  and  Plimpton  found 
himself  inside  the  park  wall,  he  crossed  his  arms,  and 
gazing  at  the  gate  with  the  feeling  one  experiences 
at  finding  a door  contemptuously  slapped  in  his  face, 
began  to  reflect  on  the  rencontre.  44  That  man  is 
Leicester,”  he  muttered  to  himself.  44 1 could  swear 
to  his  voice,  notwithstanding  its  disguised  tone.  His 
height,  his  motion,  the  prompt  obedience  of  the  sen- 
tinel, every  thing  contributes  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
question.  And  the  woman ! Ah ! he  called  her  a 
lady  — a lady  removing  an  infant  from  the  royal 
palace.  I heard  its  tiny  cry  under  the  muffling. 
Humph ! well,  the  bare  fact  is  not  surprising ; if  re- 
port speaks  truth,  it’s  not  the  first  within  the  twelve- 
month.  But  a lady  and  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester 
engaged  in  such  a business ! Ay,  it’s  that  makes  the 
affair  mysterious.  Well,  we  shall  see.  Most  potent 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  court  hath  been 
too  narrow  of  late  to  hold  both  thee  and  me  com- 
fortably. Thou’rt  a Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  the 
owner  of  many  a goodly  acre : what  an  I could  induce 
thee  to  barter  a portion  of  thy  wealth  for  my  silence 1 
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What  construction,  think’st  thou,  my  noble  lord,  shall 
her  majesty  put  on  thy  night  walking  with  a lady 
carrying  such  a love  token  in  her  arms?  I have  long 
been  waiting  for  some  such  lucky  chance  to  repay 
thee  for  thy  slights  and  scoffs  — thy  supercilious 
frowns  and  contemptuous  language.  It  hath  failed 
thee  to  banish  me  the  court,  or  bar  me  the  writ  of 
arrest  for  the  idolatrous  old  knight  and  his  fair 
daughter.  Thou  little  dreamest  — though  thy  dreams 
be  of  a throne  — how  my  knowledge  of  state  secrets 
could  win  me  favor,  even  against  thy  will.  Ha,  ha ! 
thou’rt  caught  at  last,  proud  minion  ! Earl,  forsooth, 
so  powerful  and  haughty,  that  knights  of  degree  must 
hold  thy  stirrup,  and  doff  their  beavers  to  thy  lord- 
ship.  But  thou’lt  fall,  Dudley,  if  I know  aught  of  her 
majesty.  She  hath  given  thee  substantial  proofs  of  her 
condescension  ; nay  — if  I may  make  so  bold  to  say  it 
— she  hath  not  at  all  times  taken  pains  to  conceal  her 
more  than  ordinary  friendship  for  thee  ; but  take  thee 
heed  she  yet  forget  she  is  a woman,  and  remember 
suddenly  she  is  a queen.  Take  thee  heed,  my  good 
Lord  of  Leicester.  Didst  never  read  the  fable  of  the 
tigress,  that  was  wont,  for  many  years,  to  fondle  her 
master,  and  stroke  his  face  and  hands  with  her  velvet 
paws;  and  yet  became  so  jealous,  once  on  a time,  of 
his  fondness  for  a favorite  rabbit,  as  to  change  the 
velvet  for  the  talons  ? But  hush ! I hear  steps  ap- 
proaching from  without,  and  I must  not  be  caught 
here.” 

As  Plimpton  retired  within  the  shadow  of  the  wall, 
the  two  individuals  who  had  gone  out  again  passed 
through  the  wicket. 
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“ I crave  thy  mercy,  my  noble  Lord  of  Leicester” 
said  the  sentinel,  respectfully  saluting  his  superior, 
“if  in  speaking  thy  honorable  name  I have  done 
amiss.” 

“ Thy  duty,  fellow,  — and  thou’lt  do  well  to  remem- 
ber it,”  — responded  the  earl,  “ is  to  guard  the  gates 
of  Hampton  ; not  to  busy  thy  foolish  tongue  with  the 
names  and  titles  of  every  courtier  who  passeth  in  and 
out  on  the  service  of  the  state.  See  to  it  that  thy 
garrulity  lose  thee  not  thy  office.  But  who  is  this 
court  gallant  we  have  met  just  now,  Master  Guard? 
Methinks  I recognized  him.” 

“ Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  if  it  so  please  thee,  my 
good  lord.” 

The  lady,  who  clung  close  by  Leicester,  uttered  a 
faint  exclamation  of  alarm  as  the  soldier  pronounced 
the  name. 

“ And  whither  hath  he  gone  ?” 

“ I know  not,  my  lord.” 

“ Hark  thee,  fellow,  and  think  on’t,”  said  Leicester. 
u There  be  two  things  I would  have  thee  take  heed  to ; 
one,  that  thou  forgettest  having  seen  me  here  at  this 
hour  and  in  this  company;  the  other,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Plimpton  pass  not  the  gates  of  Hampton 
again  before  daybreak.  Keep  thee  a close  mouth 
and  a close  gate,  if  thou  wouldst  thrive  under  my 
patronage.”  And  Leicester  and  his  companion, 
turning  from  the  sentinel,  entered  the  royal  palace. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  a spacious  boudoir  at  Hampton  Court,  a few 
weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  we  have 
just  related,  sat  Elizabeth  Tudor,  the  greatest  fe- 
male sovereign  of  Europe,  and  beside  her  the  Count- 
ess Harrington,  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  of 
royal  handmaidens.  Both  were  sadly  and  silently 
gazing  on  the  pictures  that  covered  the  walls  of  the 
apartment.  Neither  seemed  disposed  to  speak;  yet, 
to  judge  from  the  stealthy  glances  they  cast  at  each 
other,  and  again  quickly  withdrew,  their  thoughts 
must  have  been  painful  and  embarrassing.  Eliza- 
beth’s head,  wrapped  in  a scarf,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
turban,  and  gathered  on  the  forehead  under  a dia- 
mond of  the  finest  lustre,  lay  back  against  the  cushion 
of  the  chair  in  which  she  reclined.  The  place  was 
darkened  so  much  by  the  close-drawn  window  cur- 
tains, that,  entering  suddenly  from  out  the  glare  of 
the  antechamber,  one  could  hardly  distinguish  the  ob- 
jects in  the  apartment.  Directly  above  the  mantel, 
before  which  the  queen  sat,  hung  a portrait  of  her 
father,  by  Holbein,  his  right  hand  resting  on  the  hilt 
of  a two-edged  sword  that  lay  across  the  leaves  of  an 
open  Bible.  Various  pictures  and  statues,  some  of 
them  of  small  merit,  but  of  religious  character,  lay 
here  and  there  on  tables  and  pedestals,  or  hung  sus- 
pended from  the  walls.  These  ornaments,  with  the 
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single  exception  of  the  first  mentioned,  were  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  mind  of  the  visitor,  as  he  entered 
and  looked  about  him,  with  feelings  of  religious  re- 
spect for  the  place  and  the  occupant.  There  was  the 
little  marble  font  of  blessed  water  near  the  door,  the 
crucifix  upon  the  table,  and  the  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  overlooking  all  from  the  wall  opposite,  as  if 
the  queen  of  angelic  purity  had  been  chosen  to  guard 
that  holy  sanctuary.  Elizabeth’s  face  was  pale  and 
cold  as  marble,  and  her  form  lay  as  still  as  if  life  had 
left  it.  Her  eyes,  that  but  a few  weeks  before  beamed 
and  flashed  with  their  hereditary  fire,  were  now  lan- 
guid and  expressionless,  and  her  features  thin  and 
pinched,  like  one  worn  out  by  long  suffering.  Yet 
she  had  given  peremptory  orders  that  morning,  de- 
spite the  remonstrance  of  her  physician,  and  Lady 
Harrington,  her  faithful  attendant,  to  be  carried  in 
her  chair  from  her  bed  chamber  to  her  boudoir.  Dr. 
Maraski,  who  had  been  watching  at  her  bedside  for 
three  days  and  nights  incessantly,  had  retired  to  rest 
by  her  express  command,  notwithstanding  his  having 
assured  her  majesty  that  she  stood  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  a fever  from  the  least  imprudent  exertion,  and 
therefore  needed  his  most  constant  attention. 

There  was  a long  interval  of  painful  silence,  dur- 
ing which  her  ever-active  mind  had  been  busily 
thinking.  Her  thoughts  had  travelled  back  to  by- 
gone times  — to  Seymour,  and  the  Protector,  and  the 
prison,  to  the  dreams  of  her  youth  and  the  sad  reali- 
ties of  her  maturer  years.  She  had  been  endeavor- 
ing to  realize  what  the  world  thought  of  her  — how 
she  stood  in  the  estimation  of  her  friends  and  ene- 
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mies.  She  dwelt  long  on  the  possibility  of  losing 
that  virgin  reputation  which  she  had  been’ so  long 
laboring  to  acquire.  She  had  thought,  too,  of  God 
and  eternity,  of  death  and  judgment.  But  there  was 
one  image  that  constantly  obtruded  itself  upon  her 
thoughts,  and  disturbed  them  beyond  all  others  — it 
was  the  image  of  Mary  Stuart,  as  she  saw  her  at  the 
court  of  Edward,  the  object  of  universal  adoration, 
lookiifg  the  very  personification  of  meekness,  grace, 
and  loveliness.  And  she  was  now  the  enthroned 
Queen  of  Scotland  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  Brit- 
ish crown  — the  woman  in  whose  presence  she  feared 
to  appear,  lest  her  superhuman  beauty  would  rob 
her  of  those  hearts  and  eyes  she  so  long  labored  to 
captivate,  and  in  whom,  after  her  own  solemn  decla- 
ration against  marriage,  the  hopes  of  the  nation  must 
necessarily  centre.  This  thought  was  ever  upper- 
most ; if  she  crushed  it  down  at  all,  it  was  but  for  a 
moment ; it  rose  again  more  powerful  and  distress- 
ing than  before.  Mary  Stuart  was  the  spectre  that 
hovered  round  her,  sleeping  and  waking;  the  demon 
with  the  angel  form  and  face  that  forever  came  to 
interpose  between  her  and  happiness.  After  a long 
indulgence  in  these  bitter  musings,  her  form  still  re- 
clining motionless  in  the  chair,  and  her  arms  stretched 
listless  at  her  side,  she  started  suddenly,  and  screamed 
as  if  a viper  had  -stung  her,  and  brushed  her  dress 
quickly  with  her  hand,  as  if  to  drive  away  the  poi- 
sonous reptile.  Lady  Harrington  flew  to  her  side  in 
an  instant. 

“Ha!”  ejaculated  Elizabeth,  her  eyes  glaring  with 
the  fright,  “ methought  she  bad  killed  me ! ” 
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“ Who,  most  gracious  madam  ? ” inquired  the  coun- 
tess. 

“ That  — that — O,  nothing ! I thought  an  adder 
had  stung  me  ; nothing  more.” 

“ Your  majesty’s  thoughts  are  still  troubling  thee,” 
said  the  countess,  kneeling  and  kissing  the  queen’s 
hand  affectionately. 

“ I cannot  help  thinking,”  replied  Elizabeth,  smil- 
ing faintly. 

“ O,  be  not  dispirited,  my  dear  and  gracious 
madam ; be  not  dispirited,”  said  the  countess ; “ all 
will  yet  be  well.  Thy  faithful  people  and  right 
loyal  and  loving  clergy  are  offering  their  orisons 
without  ceasing  in  the  churches  in  your  majesty’s 
behalf,  and  they  will  surely  be  heard.  Be  com- 
forted, my  queen ; this  despondency  ill  beseemeth 
the  great  Elizabeth.” 

“ Great ! ” repeated  the  queen,  emphasizing  the 
syllable,  and  looking  languidly  in  the  face  of  her 
attendant. 

“ Ay,”  reiterated  the  countess,  “ great,  and  good, 
and  noble,  and  kind.  What  though ” 

“ Stop !”  ejaculated  Elizabeth,  closing  the  lips  of 
the  too  candid  countess  with  her  open  palm,  and 
pressing  them  significantly;  “not  now;  some  other 
time  we  shall  speak  more  at  our  leisure  of  that  mis- 
fortune. Give  us  the  drops.” 

* When  she  had  tasted  the  medicine,  and  felt  some- 
what invigorated,  she  asked  if  he  had  been  to  inquire 
lately. 

“ May  it  please  your  majesty,”  replied  her  confi- 
dant, “ he  is  here  always ; he  never  leaves  the  ante- 
chamber.” 
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“ How  looks  he  ? ” 

“ Pale  and  sleepless,  madam,  yet  full  of  his  habit- 
ual self-possession.” 

“ Whisper,”  said  Elizabeth,  interrupting  the  course 
of  the  subject  in  her  eagerness  to  learn  something  that 
troubled  her  mind,  and  which  lent  her  countenance, 
even  whilst  questioning  her  friend,  a look  of  distrac- 
tion. “ Whisper,”  she  repeated,  stealing  a glance  at 
the  door,  and  bending  down  her  he£d  till  her  lips 
almost  touched  the  cheek  of  the  countess;  “tell  me, 
hath  that  been  removed  ? ” 

The  countess  bowed,  and  pressed  the  queen’s  hand, 
which  she  still  held  in  hers. 

Thinkest  thou  — that  is  — hast  reason  to  believe, 
it  will  live  ? ” pursued  the  queen,  hesitatingly. 

“ It’s  dead,”  responded  the  countess. 

“ Ha,  dead ! Who  told  thee  ? Hast  seen  it  dead  ? ” 

“ I have  not  seen  with  mine  eyes,  my  liege ; 
but ” 

“ But  who  hath  told  thee  ? ” 

“ He  did  himself,  most  gracious  madam.” 

“ Only  he ! Ah,  alas ! alas ! then  I must  still  be 
in  doubt!” 

“He  assured  me,  please  your  majesty,  it  was 
dead.” 

“ Ay,  assured  thee!  Ah,  trust  him  not,  Harring- 
ton ; he’s  full  of  deceit.  Yet  if  he  deceives  us  in  this, 
he  dies — ay,  dies  by  this  hand,  should  none  else  be 
found  to  avenge  us.  Interrupt  us  not,  woman,  and 
learn  to  be  silent  when  a queen  speaks ! He  will  not 
live  to  govern  us  by  the  fear  of  exposure.  We’ll 
crush  him  as  a worm  under  our  shoe!”  and  as  she 
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spoke,  the  blood  rushed,  for  an  instant,  to  her  face. 
It  was  the  blood  of  Henry  VIII. 

44  O,  my  gracious  queen,  these  thoughts  will  kill 
thee,  if  thou  dost  not  repress  them,”  said  the  countess, 
in  accents  of  pity  and  terror,  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
mental  agony ; for  she  feared  that  excitement,  acting 
on  a frame  so  weakened  with  sickness  and  confine- 
ment, would  deprive  her  of  her  reason.  44  I beseech 
your  majesty  will  spare  thyself  this ” 

44  Peace,  woman  ! and  listen  to  us,”  interrupted  the 
queen.  Thinkest  thou  the  secret  in  thy  keeping  gives 
thee  a right  to  be  bold ; listen,  and  answer  us : when 
hath  he  seen  this  Alice  Wentworth?” 

44  The  Earl  of ? ” 

44  Ay,  when  hath  he  seen  her  ? ” 

44 1 know  not,  my  liege.” 

44  Countess,  didst  thou  ever  lie  ? didst  thou  ? — 
speak ! ” and  the  queen  caught  her  by  the  arm,  and 
squeezed  it  with  such  muscular  power,  weak  as  she 
was,  that  the  poor  lady  winced  under  the  pain. 

44  Lie,  your  majesty ! ” 

44  Ay,  lie ! wouldst  tell  a falsehood  to  relieve  us 
from  mental  suffering.  We  are  a queen  — wfltddst 
lie  to  please  a queen  ? ” 

44  O,  your  majesty,  thou’rt  not  thyself,  or  thou 
wouldst  not  speak  thus,”  said  the  countess.  44 1*  im- 
plore your  majesty ” 

44  Answer  us,  minion,  answer  us  truly,  or  we’ll  pluck 
thine  eyes  out.  Hath  he  seen  her  since  our  progress 
in  Worcestershire  ? ” 

44  Never,  my  gracious  sovereign  — never  to  my 
knowledge;”  and  Lady  Harrington  burst  into  tears. 
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“ Paugh ! ” cried  Elizabeth,  “ we  care  not  for  tears ; 
they’re  but  poor  weapons  to  defend  thee  against  the 
anger  of  a Plantagenet.  Give  us  the  drops.” 

“ Countess,”  she  resumed,  having  swallowed  the 
medicine,  and  suddenly,  as  usual,  repressed  the  vio- 
lence of  her  passion  — “ countess,  we  fear  we  have 
done  thee  wrong  in  suspecting  thee  of  deceit,  though 
it  was  only  for  a moment.  We  know  thou  art  well 
tried  and  right  faithful ; but  the  experience  of  the 
duplicity  and  treachery  of  professed  friends  hath 
made  us  so  fearful  and  suspicious,  that  we  sometimes 
think  we  should  mistrust  every  one  about  us.” 

“ Be  calm,  then,  my  gracious  mistress,  and  endeavor 
to  court  some  repose,  after  the  terrible  agonies  thou 
hast  endured,  both  of  mind  and  body,  for  the  few  last 
days.  I will  sit  here  at  thy  feet,  and  tend  thee  with 
the  fondness  of  a sister,  and  the  humility  of  a slave, 
till  thou  art  again  able  to  meet  thy  faithful  and  loyal 
people.” 

“ Love,”  repeated  the  queen,  with  a languid  and 
meaning  smile ; “ hath  not  thy  love  been  less  ardent 
and  less  respectful  of  late  ? ” 

“ Not  a whit,  my  sovereign.  O,  do  not  think  so, 
or  thou’lt  break  my  heart.” 

“ We  do  not  think  so,  countess ; no,  we  merely 
asked  thee.  If  we  thought  this  — this  late  event 
had  lessened  thy  respect  or  attachment,  we  should 
have  taken  care  to  provide  for  thee,  my  friend,”  — and 
she  tapped  the  lady’s  cheek  playfully  as  she  spoke,— 
“ in  such  a manner  that  thy  secret  would  run  no  risk 
of  disclosure.” 

Lady  Harrington,  not  in  the  least  unprepared  for 
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such  a threat,  — for  she  well  knew  the  character  ol 
the  woman  into  whose  perilous  confidence  she  was 
admitted,  — replied  in  the  same  pleasant  humor  her 
majesty  had  affected,  that  she  would  willingly  receiv  * 
any  provision  of  the  kind  her  grace  would  condescenu 
to  offer,  but  hoped,  nevertheless,  the  time  was  far  off 
when  her  majesty  would  deem  such  a measure  nee*'"- 
sary  to  her  happiness.  And  the  countess  was  sii it 
in  every  word  she  uttered ; for  she  loved  Elid&beth 
more  truly  and  devotedly  than  all  the  rest  of  her 
numerous  attendants  ; not  for  her  virtues,  nor  for  the 
possession  of  those  qualities  of  the  heart  which  create 
and  preserve  friendship,  but  because  she  was  a queen, 
and  thought  her  worthy  of  her  confidence. 

“ Trust  in  me,  my  gentle  mistress,”  continued  the 
countess,  kneeling  before  her,  and  looking  up  be- 
seechingly in  her  face;  “do  not  doubt  me  for  one 
moment.  I would  gladly  lay  down  my  life  a thou 
sand  times  to  defend  thee  from  ill.” 

“ Nay,  we  know  well  thou  wouldst  make  any  per- 
sonal sacrifice;  but  what  boots  it  if  that  thing  live  to 
imbittef  our  days.  Ah,  the  thought  is  a very  hell  to 
us.  We  would  see  it  dead,  countess.” 

“ Thou  shalt  never  see  it,  madam ; it  is  doubtless 
long  ago  removed  from  human  sight.” 

“Doubtless ! paugh  ! And  thou  hast  but  his  word 
for  this  deed,  and  he  but  the  promise  of  an  old  Scotch 
recusant,  mayhap  the  creature  of  Mary  Stuart.  Grads 
death ! it’s  hard  to  bear  this  terrible  uncertainty. 
Hand  us  the  drops.”  But  the  intense  dread  of  expo- 
sure, caused  by  the  latter  reflection,  was  too  much  foi 
her  exhausted  frame  — she  fainted  ere  the  medicine 
reached  her  lips. 
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Lady  Harrington  flew  to  the  door,  and  sent  a 
4 messenger  for  Dr.  Maraski. 

3i  The  old  mediciner,  thin  and  cadaverous,  and 
^.dressed  in  his  sombre  habiliments,  appeared  almost 
instantly  at  the  door,  staggering  from  the  weight  of 
years  and  long-continued  watching.  Immediately 
, hind  him  came  Cecil,  her  faithful  and  intriguing 
minister,  and  Leicester,  her  handsome  favorite,  both 
hesitating  on  the  threshold,  as  if  they  felt  doubtful 
of  the  propriety  of  the  visit.  Cecil,  however,  confi- 
dent of  his  sovereign’s  high  regard  and  his  own  de- 
serts, took  courage  and  approached.  Leicester,  whose 
countenance  betrayed  some  secret  apprehension,  fol- 
lowing the  secretary,  knelt  beside  the  queen,  and 
throwing  back  the  scarf  from  her  forehead,  just  began 
to  chafe  her  temples  when  she  recovered  from  the 
swoon. 

The  earl’s  face  was  the  first  object  the  queen  saw 
when  she  awoke  to  consciousness,  and  instantly 
recognized  it.  Supposing  there  was  no  other  in  the 
room  but  the  Countess  of  Harrington,  she  snatched 
her  right  hand  from  his,  in  which  it  was  clasped,  and 
struck  him  a blow  upon  the  cheek,  faintly  hissing  out 
the  words  between  her  clinched  teeth,  “ Begone  traitor, 
thou  hast  undone  me.” 

Cecil,  who  overheard  the  words,  glanced  at  the 
Countess  an  inquisitive  look ; but  that  lady,  conscious 
his  eye  was  turned  upon  her,  expressed  nothing  but 
concern  for  her  mistress. 

Leicester  rose,  without  a word  of  reply,  and 
meekly  retired  behind  her  chair.  Cecil  approached, 
and  kneeling  down,  tpok  the  queen’s  hand  reverently 
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u Why,  what’s  this!  — ah,  my  good  secretary,  thou 
here ! and  looking  as  if  thine  eyes  had  just  beheld 
the  extinction  of  all  earthly  royalty.  We  imagined 
(perhaps  it  was  a dream)  that  we  had  just  buf- 
feted the  ears  of  the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester,  for 
having  so  long  neglected  his  suit  with  the  handsome 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  thus  undone  all  our  political  cal- 
culations. Eh ! sirs,  was  it  but  a dream  ? ” 

“ My  gracious  sovereign,”  replied  Cecil,  “ hath  but 
to  command  the  noble  earl  to  step  from  behind  her 
grace’s  chair,  and  methinks  the  blood  which  yet 
tingles  in  his  cheek  will  easily  remove  the  doubt,  if 
any  there  be.” 

The  last  words  of  the  wily  statesman  sounded 
somewhat  equivocal  to  the  queen’s  ear ; but  she  af- 
fected not  to  notice  them,  and  turning  her  head  slight- 
ly to  look  at  Leicester,  who  now  presented  himself  at 
her  side,  said,  in  a tone  of  bitter  reproof,  “ Hadst 
thou  been  as  solicitous  to  gratify  our  wishes  in  refer- 
ence to  the  happiness  of  our  sister  of  Scotland  as 
thou  seemest  about  our  health,  which  is  in  the  Lord’s 
keeping,  and  who  will  not  fail  to  watch  over  it  with- 
out thy  aid,  thou  hadst  pleasured  us  more,  my  Lord 
of  Leicester.” 

“ Gracious  madam,”  began  the  earl,  in  a humble, 
supplicatory  tone. 

But  the  queen  interrupted  him  with  a request  to  be 
alone  with  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  directed  Lady 
Harrington  to  remain  in  the  antechamber. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

“ I had  just  come  to  inquire  after  your  grace’s 
health,”  said  the  secretary,  when  the  door  closed 
behind  the  Countess  of  Harrington,  “ and  was  about 
to  leave  the  palace,  rejoiced  at  your  majesty’s  recov- 
ery, when  I was  told  of  your  sudden  indisposition, 
and  made  bold  to  enter  your  majesty’s  apartment, 
for  the  which  I humbly  crave  your  gracious  par- 
don.” 

“ We  pardon  thee  right  willingly,  Sir  William; 
firstly,  because  thy  visit  was  prompted  by  thy  love 
for  our  royal  person,  and,  secondly,  because  there  was 
no  affair  of  so  delicate  a nature  as  to  require  thy  ex- 
clusion.” 

“ It  affords  me  exceeding  pleasure  to  hear  your 
majesty  speak  so  flatteringly  of  my  poor  devotion  to 
your  gracious  and  right  royal  person,”  replied  Cecil, 
kneeling  before  her  in  an  attitude  of  profound  ven- 
eration, “and  that  your  grace’s  health  is  again  re- 
stored so  much  as  to  enable  your  grace  to  leave  the 
royal  bed  chamber.” 

“ Thou  speakest  like  a loyal  subject,  Sir  William, 
and  we  thank  thee  for  thy  devotion.  Rise,  sir,  and  sit 
thee  down  beside  us.  We  have  not  yet  forgotten 
the  friendly  relations  we  have  formed  in  the  days  of 
our  imprisonment,  and  care  not  to  subject  thee  now 
to  th$  rules  of  court  etiquette.” 

}V 
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Cecil  rose,  and  having  made  a profound  obeisance, 
seated  himself  on  the  stool  beside  her. 

“ Doth  your  majesty  find  the  new  mediciner  skil- 
ful in  his  art  ? ” he  inquired. 

“ Beyond  expectation,”  replied  Elizabeth ; “ and  we 
regret  much  his  intention  of  again  returning  to  Flor- 
ence.” 

“ Your  majesty’s  regret  for  such  a step,”  observed 
Cecil,  “ should  be  equal  to  a command,  were  he  even 
so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  honor  it  conferred.  I had 
not  heard  of  his  intention  to  leave  your  majesty’s 
service.” 

“ We  would  fain  detain  him  here  as  our  special 
physician,  had  he  been  our  own  subject;  but  we 
cannot”  — and  Elizabeth  hesitated,  as  if  doubtful 
what  to  say  — “we  cannot  detain  the  subject  of 
another.” 

“ If  it  be  your  grace’s  wish,  he  shall  remain,”  ob- 
served Cecil,  confidently. 

“ Nay,  we  shall  have  no  service  from  compulsion,” 
replied  the  queen,  “ and  least  of  all  that  of  a physi- 
cian, as  thou  must  needs  well  know,  my  good  secre- 
tary ; but  if  he  were  loyal,  and  corresponded  not  with 
Italian  conspirators,  the  which,  we  fear,  he  hath  done, 
and  were  disposed  to  serve  us  well,  according  to  his 
knowledge,  we  should  sleep  the  sounder  of  his  pres^ 
ence  in  our  royal  palace.” 

“ Correspond  with  Italian  conspirators  against  your 
majesty’s  kingdom  and  life ! ” repeated  Cecil ; “ most 
gracious  queen,  this  should  have  been  seen  to.  I 
tremble  when  I reflect  that  your  majesty’s  life  has 
freen  in  such  hands ! ” 
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u Nay,  we  did  not  say  that  either,”  quickly  re- 
sponded Elizabeth ; “ we  cannot  and  do  not  aver 
that  he  hath  in  verity  corresponded  with  such  men ; 
but  a report  savoring  strongly  of  it  hath  come  to  our 
ears,  and  given  us  much  uneasiness.” 

“ The  matter  shall  be  thoroughly  investigated,  gra- 
cious madam,  and  with  all  the  despatch  the  mighti- 
ness of  the  case  demands.” 

“ We  would  not  have  thee  precipitate,  neither,  Sir 
William ; but  if  you  discover  treason,  it  is  needless 
to  say  it  must  be  punished.  Right  gladly  would  we 
see  the  old  man  acquitted  of  the  charge,  for  we  could 
trust  much  to  his  knowledge  of  the  healing  art ; but 
it  ill  suiteth  a crowned  head  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
disloyal  servants.” 

Whether  Cecil  himself  had  reason  to  suspect  the 
doctor  maintained  a secret  correspondence  with  the 
agents  of  the  Italian  conspiracy,  so  called,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  support  the  claims  of  Mary  Stuart  as 
heir  presumptive,  or  that  he  imagined  Elizabeth  was 
willing  to  implicate  him  in  it  for  her  own  private 
reasons,  certain  it  is  he  at  once  resolved  not  to  suffer 
the  doctor  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Having,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution,  again  assured  the  queen  of 
his  immediate  attention  to  a case  of  such  weighty 
importance,  he  ventured  to  allude  to  some  state  af- 
fairs of  great  and  pressing  moment,  but  feared  it 
would  fatigue  her  majesty  too  much  to  prolong  the 
conference. 

“ Fear  not,  sir,”  replied  Elizabeth ; “ we  shall  listen 
to  thee  without  inconvenience.  Give  us  the  drops.” 
The  queen,  fearing,  in  the  consciousness  of  her 
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guilt,  that  Cecil  might  form  dark  suspicions  of  her 
recent  retirement,  and  attribute  an  exhaustion  so 
unusual  to  other  causes  than  that  of  her  well- 
known  rheumatism  of  the  leg,  determined  to  grant 
him  an  interview,  and  go  through  it  with  all  the  en- 
ergy and  self-possession  she  could  summon  to  her  aid. 

“ But  first,  Mr.  Secretary,”  she  resumed,  after  swal- 
lowing a few  drops  of  the  invigorating  medicine, 
“ what  of  the  recusants  ? ” 

“ They  still  refuse  the  oath,  my  liege,  trusting,  no 
doubt,  to  your  majesty’s  wonted  clemency.” 

“ And  thou  still  persistest  in  the  opinion  that  so 
severe  a measure  is  necessary  for  the  well  being  of 
religion  and  safety  of  the  state  ? ” 

“ Most  certainly,  madam,  under  your  gracious  fa- 
vor, I do  still  think  so.” 

“Tut,  tut,  Sir  William,  say  not  so;  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  law  would  shed  the  blood  of  half  our 
subjects.  We  can  never  approve,  sir,  of  so  bloody  a 
statute.” 

“ I most  humbly  crave  your  majesty’s  indulgence, 
when  I say  that,  in  my  poor  opinion,  your  majesty’s 
safety,  and  that  of  religion,  nay,  even  of  the  state, 
depends  on  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy.” 

“ And  is  not  the  forfeiture  of  property  and  perpet- 
ual imprisonment  a sufficient  enforcement  ? ” de- 
manded the  queen. 

Cecil  dissented. 

“ What,  sir,  will  nothing  satisfy  thee  but  the  gal- 
lows for  all  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  us  supreme 
in  matters  of  faith  ? ” 
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“ And  is  not  your  majesty  head  of  the  church  ? ” 
u And  yet  a woman.” 

“ A woman,  selected  by  Heaven  to  be  the  recipi- 
ent and  the  agent  of  its  power  on  earth,”  subjoined 
Cecil. 

“ Perhaps  — perhaps  it  may  be  so,”  observed  the 
queen,  whilst  a faint  smile  gave  a peculiar  expression 
to  her  countenance.  “ But  to  be  supreme,  we  should 
be  infallible,  Sir  William  ; and  thou,  who  so  stoutly 
deniest  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  canst  not  easily 
find  a solid  reason  for  according  it  to  us.” 

“ Your  majesty’s  words  betoken  doubts  which ” 

u Are  our  own  affairs,”  interrupted  the  queen,  “and 
for  which  none  shall  hold  us  accountable.” 

“I  humbly  crave  your  gracious  pardon,”  apolo- 
gized the  cautious  statesman,  unwilling  to  irritate 
the  queen,  and  yet  anxious  to  press  the  matter  to  a 
final  settlement ; “ but  the  doubts  your  majesty  hath 
expressed  would  ill  serve  the  cause  of  Protestantism, 
were  they  known  to  your  majesty’s  subjects,  and 
therefore  I sincerely  grieve  to  hear  your  majesty  so 
speak.” 

“ Enough,  sir,  enough  ; thou  hast  known  our  sen- 
timents on  this  same  subject  of  religion  for  many 
years,  and  more  intimately  than  any  other  member 
of  our  council ; and  it  surpriseth  us  not  a little  to  hear 
thee  now  express  regret  at  doubts  which  thou  know- 
est  well  to  have  long  occupied  our  mind.  Let  us, 
then,  ohce  for  all,  be  understood.  We  shall  endeav- 
or all  our  might  to  defend  and  support  the  crown  we 
wear ; and  as  the  suppression  of  Catholicity,  the  ex- 
tinction of  Popish  influence,  and  the  establishment 
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of  an  antagonistic  religion  (for  the  people  mast  have 
some  one)  are  the  surest  means  of  securing  that  crown, 
we  will  devote  ourself  to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects ; but  as  to  our  private  views  of  religion,  we 
shall  suffer  no  dictation,  and  receive  no  instruction 
from  any  man,  be  he  peer  or  peasant” 

“ I am  but  your  grace’s  humble  servant,”  responded 
Cecil,  in  a tone  of  resignation  to  her  supreme  will. 
“ Yet  I feel  as  if  the  withdrawal  of  this  bill  was  the 
removal  of  the  strongest  pillar  from  under  your  ma- 
jesty’s throne.” 

“ The  pillars  of  our  throne  are  exposed  to  more 
imminent  danger,  Mr.  Secretary,  Mary  Stuart  and 
her  allies  may  yet  concentrate  their  strength,  and 
pluck  the  crown  from  our  bastard  brow.  Ah,  what 
thinkest  thou,  sir,  of  that  prospect  ? ” 

“ She  is  but  the  heir  presumptive,  my  liege.” 

“ Ay,  marry  is  she,  and  the  heir  apparent,  since  we 
have  resolved  to  live  and  die  a virgin,”  replied  the 
queen.  “ What,  man ! tell  us  not  of  penal  statutes 
against  the  fautors  of  the  pope.  Thinkest  thou  men 
who  look  forward  to  a Catholic  queen,  or  to  her  is- 
sue, will  not  soon  tire  of  the  reigning  Protestant 
sovereign  ? Mary  Stuart  wields  a power  that  may 
soon  weaken  the  allegiance  of  our  subjects,  and 
eventually  demolish  our  throne.  Look  to  her%  sir; 
we  must  not  suffer  her  issue  to  be  the  young  hope 
of  England.” 

“ And  yet  your  majesty  hath  but  to  consent  to  the 
wishes  of  your  faithful  lieges,  and  thus  preclude  all 
possibility  of  a Catholic  succession.” 

“ By  marriage,  meanest  thou  ? ” 
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“ Even  so,  your  grace ; thus  will  your  majesty’s 
throne  be  made  secure,  and  your  power  in  a little 
time  irresistible  in  Europe.” 

“And  whom  wouldst  thou  have  us  marry,  Sir 
William  Cecil?” 

“ My  liege,  there  are  at  this  moment  no  less  than 
fourteen  suitors  for  your  majesty’s  hand.” 

“ Ay,  fourteen  suitors  for  our  throne,  mayhap.” 

“ Sovereign  princes  always  marry  for  issue,  not 
always  for  love,”  responded  Cecil,  casting  his  eyes 
respectfully  on  the  floor. 

“ Paugh ! ” ejaculated  the  queen  ; “ the  idea  is  dis- 
gusting.” 

“ It’s  not  necessary  either,  madam,  that  your  ma^ 
jesty  marry  one  whom  your  majesty  hates  for  the 
good  of  the  state.  Love  and  policy  may  be  com- 
bined.” 

“ Sir,  our  destiny  is  fixed,  and  we  must  endeavor 
to  fulfil  it.  If  God  willeth  we  should  have  issue,  he 
will  provide  us  with  a husband,  and  no  doubt  impart 
as  the  grace  to  honor  and  love  him  as  becometh  a 
wife.  But  for  the  present  we  know  nothing  of  what 
nen  call  love,  and  we  think,  judging  from  the  past, 
we  never  shall  experience  the  feeling.  From  our 
girlhood  we  ever  felt  an  abhorrence  of  marriage. 
Doubtless  this  antipathy  was  constitutional,  and, 
mayhap,  an  ordination  of  Providence ; but,  be  it  as 
it  may,  we  shall  always  regard  our  vows  of  perpetual 
virginity  as  obligatory  on  our  poor  conscience  till 
Heaven  shall  ordain  the  contrary.” 

“ O my  sovereign  queen  and  royal  mistress ! ” said 
the  secretary,  falling  upon  his  knees,  “ retract  these 
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terrible  words,  and  destroy  not  thus  forever  the  hopes 
of  thy  loving  subjects!  ” 

“ Rise,  good  secretary,”  said  the  queen,  putting  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  u rise,  and  when  thou  meet- 
est  my  people,  tell  them  that  the  queen  loves  them 
well,  nay,  would  willingly  shed  her  blood  to  secure 
their  happiness,  but  that  she  loves  her  virginity  more . 
Elizabeth  hath  vowed  her  heart  to  Him  she  loves 
best,”  and  the  queen  raised  her  eyes  towards  heaven 
as  she  uttered  the  words. 

“ Thou  art  more  than  woman,”  said  Cecil,  staring 
at  the  queen,  and  speaking  as  if  to  himself.  u Heaven 
hath  made  thee  so,  in  order  that  thy  greatness  might 
be  in  keeping  with  thy  destiny.” 

u And  what  an  awful  destiny  it  is,  Sir  William 
Cecil!  We  are  surrounded  by  difficulties  on  all  quar- 
ters ; Scotland  on  one  side,  Spain  on  the  other,  and 
our  own  rebellious  subjects  every  where  ready  to 
sacrifice  us  at  the  bidding  of  the  pope;  and,  what 
is  harder  to  bear  than  all  these  together,  the  treach- 
ery and  duplicity  of  our  professed  friends.  Yet,”  she 
added,  bending  her  head  meekly,  “ we  try  to  suffer 
with  resignation,  like  Him  whose  image  is  ever  here 
beside  us,  and  whose  pure  life  we  would  make  the 
model  of  our  own.” 

During  this  speech,  in  the  enunciation  of  which  the 
queen  labored  painfully,  her  voice  faltpring  more  and 
more  as  she  proceeded,  Cecil,  who  could  read  her 
inmost  thoughts  better  than  any  other  living  man, 
gazed  in  her  face,  and  doubted  if  he  were  not  still 
in  ignorance  of  her  true  character.  Even  when  she 
had  concluded,  and  let  her  head  fall  back  against 
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the  chair,  he  sat  stupefied  at  the  language  and  the 
tone  she  assumed  in  his  presence.  He  was  in  reality 
ashamed  of  himself — ashamed  to  think  Elizabeth 
could  estimate  his  penetration  so  lowly  as  to  imagine 
she  was  able  to  deceive  him.  He  had  often  flat- 
tered her  himself  on  the  excellence  of  her  mind  and 
heart;  nay,  even  extolled  her  for  virtues  which  she 
did  not  possess.  But  it  was  in  order  to  control  her 
fitful  temper,  to  mould  her  to  his  wishes,  and  bend 
her  to  his  will.  Yet  he  did  not  imagine  for  a mo- 
ment she  thought  he  had  really  formed  so  high  an  es- 
timate of  her  perfections  as  he  professed.  Sovereigns 
expect  to  be  flattered  and  praised  beyond  their  deserts, 
and  in  this  sense  he  supposed  his  language  to  be  un- 
derstood. But  he  now  found  he  was  mistaken  — 
mistaken  in  the  woman  whom  he  had  been  indoctri- 
nating in  the  mysteries  and  intrigues  of  state  policy 
almost  from  her  very  childhood. 

“ My  sovereign  liege,”  said  he  at  length,  “ will 
your  majesty  condescend  to  inform  me  if  I be  in- 
cluded among  the  false  friends  to  whom  you  have 
just  alluded  ? ” • 

Elizabeth,  whom  direct  questions  always  offended, 
promptly  answered, — 

“ Nay,  good  secretary,  we  will  not  be  questioned 
beyond  our  pleasure.  If  we  had  reason  to  believe 
thee  unfaithful,  we  should  crush  thee  as  quickly  as 
we  do  this  piece  of  paper  on  the  floor.  But  tell  us, 
Sir  Minister,”  she  added,  with  an  irony  for  which 
there  was  no  apparent  cause,  “ tell  us  how  thou’st 
fared  at  Buxton.  Hath  its  waters  cured  thee  of  the 
18 
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gout,  or  hath  the  lovely  Queen  of  Scots  furnished 
thee  an  antidote  from  her  French  physics?” 

“ I have  not  seen  the  lady  your  majesty  speaks  of,” 
humbly  replied  Cecil. 

“ No,  nor  hast  flattered  her,  as  whilom  thou’st  flat- 
tered us,”  pursued  Elizabeth,  in  one  of  her  inexplicable 
fits  of  jealousy. 

“ I do  not  understand  your  majesty.” 

“Ah,  marry  thou  don’t?  humph!  Thinkest  thou, 
Sir  William,  thy  visits  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bux- 
ton have  been  so  secret  as  to  escape  the  vigilance 
of  those  who  long  have  envied  thy  elevation  ? Tut, 
tut,  sir ! shame  — shame,  that  a married  man  should 
ever  make  such  shifts  as  thou  hast  made  to  catch  a 
glance  of  a pretty  face.” 

“ Your  majesty  cannot  credit  the  calumny,”  rejoined 
Cecil. 

“Ha,  ha!  mayhap  thou  thinkest  us  jealous!  ” said 
the  queen,  endeavoring  to  laugh. 

“ Nay,  nay,  my  honored  sovereign.  I know  full 
well  my  poor  preferences  have  long  since  become 
matters  of  indifference  to  your  grace.  But  after  the 
evidences  your  majesty  hath  seen  of  my  hostility  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  if  your  majesty  still  suppose  me 
capable  of  being  seduced  by  her  pretty  face,  methinks 
it  high  time  I was  dismissed  your  majesty’s  councils.” 

“ Thou  shalt  remain,  Sir  Minister,  whilst  it  suits 
our  pleasure.  And  when  thou  leavest,  take  ye  good 
heed  thou  leavest  not  the  court  for  the  Tower.  We 
would  now  be  alone,  sir.” 

But  the  statesman  would  not  be  dismissed  in  such 
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a humor.  “ May  it  please  your  majesty,”  said  he, 
rising  and  bending  low  before  the  vain  and  angry 
woman,  “ I am  ready  to  leave  thy  presence,  and  to 
diey  the  moment  I shall  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
the  confidence  of  my  gracious  and  royal  mistress. 
Life  can  afford  me  no  enjoyment  when  I have  lost 
the  regards  of  so  great  and  virtuous  a princess.” 

“ Ha,  by  my  faith,  well  said,  sir,”  replied  Elizabeth, 
softened  down  in  an  instant,  and  for  the  thousandth 
time,  by  the  despondent  tone  and  well-directed  flattery 
of  her  trusty  counsellor.  “ Thou  hast  well  learnt 
how  to  deprecate  our  displeasure  by  thy  honeyed  words 
and  false  flatteries.  But  though  we  are  not  vain 
enough  to  believe  in  half  what  thou  averrest,  yet  we 
do  not  mean  to  dispense  with  thy  services  so  readily, 
either.  The  tortures  we  have  endured  for  the  last 
seven  weeks  from  this  frail  leg  of  ours  hath  almost 
driven  us  mad.  So  sit  thee  down,  Sir  William,  and 
tell  us  of  this  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth,  of  Brockton 
Hall.” 

“He  hath  not  been  heard  of,  madam,  since  his 
escape  from  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  but  probably  is 
under  cover  somewhere  in  the  city  among  the 
recusants.” 

“ And  his  daughter;  what  of  her?” 

“ She  hath  been  seen  last  at  the  Peacock  Tavern,  in 
the  village ; but  no  one  knows  whither  she  went.” 

“ What ! ” said  Elizabeth,  her  eye  again  firing  up 
as  she  spoke,  “ within  arrow  shot  of  the  court ! ” 
w So  report  hath  it,  my  liege.” 

M God's  death ! ” she  screamed  aloud,  carried  away 
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by  the  madness  of  jealousy,  and  dashing  the  footstool 
from  under  her  suffering  limb.  u She  may  be  within 
the  very  walls  of  our  palace.  How’s  this?  Shall 
my  Lord  of  Leicester  presume  on  our  indulgence  so 
far  as  to  make  our  royal  residence  a sanctuary  for 
bawds  and  traitors.  Bring  hither  the  gartered  min- 
ion”  But  the  passion  was  too  powerful  for  her 

weakened  frame.  She  again  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
and  fainted. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A few  nights  after  the  meeting  of  the  courtier  and 
Nell  Gower,  at  Whinstone  Hollow,  the  landlord  of 
the  Whitehorse  of  Wimbleton  was  aroused  from  his 
sleep,  and  finally  from  his  arm  chair,  by  a loud  knock- 
ing at  his  front  door.  And  we  mention  the  fact,  not 
because  Goodman  Goodnifif  himself  regarded  a knock 
at  his  door  at  midnight  as  at  all  unusual  in  those 
stirring  times,  much  less  suspect  it  would  yet  form 
an  important  incident  in  the  history  of  his  life,  but 
because  it  was  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  he  was 
known  to  answer  a summons  in  person.  And  because 
Dick  Curry,  the  hostler,  who  was  peremptorily  ordered 
to  bed  again  when  half  way  down  the  stairs,  swore, 
next  morning,  that  either  his  master  was  bewitched, 
or  something  serious  or  extraordinary  was  about  to 
happen.  Thus  the  event,  trifling  as  it  was,  gave 
cause  for  gossip  and  surmise  for  a whole  month  after, 
and  Dick,  whose  measurement  of  time  was  by  no 
means  precise,  regarded  the  night  as  an  era  to  date 
from,  as  historians  and  statesmen  now*  regard  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  or  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

“What  ho,  within  there!”  cried  a voice  at  the, 
door.  “ Oliver  Goodniff ! up,  I say,  and  admit  thy 
customers.” 

The  innkeeper,  who  had  been  expecting  a call,— 
for  he  bad  not  retired  to  bed,  but  sat  dossing  in  hi<| 
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arm  chair  before  the  kitchen  fire,  — heard  the  second 
blow  of  the  traveller’s  horsewhip,  and  started  to  his 
feet. 

“ Goodniff  ho,  Goodniff!”  again  shouted  the  trav- 
eller, impatient  for  admittance.  “ Am  I to  stand  here 
all  night  on  the  threshold  of  a tavern,  and  almost  in 
sight,  too,  of  our  good  queen’s  castle.  Open,  or  by 
the  rood  I’ll  be  tempted  to  break  thy  door  and  thy 
cranium  to  boot” 

“ Who  knocks  ? ” demanded  the  cautious  innkeeper, 
selecting  the  proper  key  from  a bunch  at  his  girdle. 
“ Who  art  thou,  friend,  coming  at  this  late  hour  to 
disturb  her  majesty’s  peaceful  and  liege  subjects  ? ” 

Again  the  knock  was  repeated. 

“ Good  faith,”  gruffly  muttered  Goodniff,  as  he 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  “ thou  makest  as  much  to 
do  as  if  thou  hadst  been  a queen’s  messenger.” 

“ Confound  thee  for  a sleepy  dolt ! ” shouted  the 
stranger.  “ Hast  got  drunk  last  night  on  thy  ale 
barrels  ? ” 

“ Grace  and  patience,  Master  Southron ; be  not  so 
wrathful,  or  folks  will  say  thou  forget’st  thyself.” 

“ How  so,  varlet  ? ” 

“ Ay,  good  sooth,  varlet ! marry  come  up  with  thee, 
Master  Southron.  I say  again,  if  thou  makest  such 
a pother  at  the  hostelries  of  Middlesex  as  thou  makest 
here,  where  albeit  thy  coming  was  to  be  a secret, 
people  will  say  — ” 

“ I wear  a sword  to  slice  the  ears  of  lazy  innkeepers.” 

“ Not  so  fast,  friend ; rather  that  thou  art  preten- 
tious, and  forgettest  thou  wert  thyself  once  a tapster 
Ht  fin  inn.” 
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“ Peace,  knave,  peace  ! ” said  Southron,  placing  a 
chair  before  the  fire ; “ and  now  get  thee  to  the  tap, 
and  draw  me  a pint  o’  sack,  and  then  see  to  my  nag, 
that  he  fares  well  at  the  meal  tub. 

“ Ha,  that  flagon,”  he  resumed,  as  the  innkeeper 
approached  with  the  wine,  “ comes  to  cheer  the  trav- 
eller’s heart,  like  a blink  o’  the  sun  in  January  — 
give  thee  health  and  grace,  honest  Goodniff.” 

“ Ay,  ay,  honest  Goodniff  forsooth ! thy  tone  is 
changed  somewhat  of  the  suddenest.” 

“ In  vino  veritas , master  tapster,  as  Roger  Ascham 
said  when  Fairfax  proclaimed  the  queen’s  divinity 
over  a bumper  of  Burgundy.  But  haste  thee,  haste 
thee,  friend ; don  thy  doublet  and  steppers,  and  hie 
thee  to  the  stable.” 

Southron,  by  which  name  the  innkeeper  received 
the  traveller,  soon  divested  himself  of  his  cloak  and 
boots,  unbuckled  his  small  sword,  and  sat  down 
before  the  cheerful  fire,  seemingly  well  pleased  with 
his  quarters.  His  appearance  had  in  it  something 
remarkable.  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  middle 
height,  but  of  a thick-set,  powerful  frame.  His 
shoulders  were  broad  and  square,  and  his  limbs  bent 
outwards,  indicating  an  extraordinary  strength  of 
muscle.  His  features  were  those  of  a Yorkshire  farm- 
er, heavy  and  expressionless,  but  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  large  mustache  and  long  hair  he  wore  after 
the  fashion  of  the  prelatists  of  the  day.  These,  to- 
gether with  his  dark,  bushy  eyebrows,  which  he  could 
raise  or  lower  at  pleasure  to  an  unusual  extent,  gave 
him  a look  of  rdogged  severity. 
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44  And  so,  Master  Oliver  Goodniff,  thou  wert  abed,” 
said  Southron  to  his  host,  returning  from  the  stable. 

44  There  thou  mistakest,  good  sir ; I was  asleep  in 
my  chair,  not  in  my  bed;  weary  travelling  through 
London  all  day,  I was  fain  to  rest  a while,  my  limbs 
not  being  so  active  as  when  we  once  played  bopeep 
together  round  the  old  church  at  Evesham ; and  so 
I’ve  overslept  myself.” 

44  True,  Oliver,  thou  wert  then  but  a diminutive  pint 
pot ; but  now,  good  sooth,  thou’rt  a hogshead.  Yet  it 
likes  me  not  to  hear  thee  speak  so  glibly  of  Evesham 
tales  and  pastimes  as  thou’rt  wont  to  do,”  observed 
Southron  tartly.  “ Thou  shouldst  teach  thy  tongue 
better  manners,  or  it  may  make  thee  a greater  fool 
than  thy  friends  take  thee  for.” 

44  Grace  and  patience ! ” ejaculated  Goodniff — 
“thinkest  thou,  most  circumspect  keeper  of  Ashley 
Park,  that  I have  kept  the  Whitehorse  of  Wimble- 
ton  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  not  yet  learnt  to 
measure  my  speech,  as  I do  my  ale,  to  suit  my 
customers  ? ” 

44  I know  not,”  replied  Southron,  44  how  thou  pleas- 
est  thy  customers  ; but  I know  thou  wouldst  pleasure 
me  more  if  Evesham  was  farther  removed  from  the 
top  o’  thy  memory.  Such  things,  being  uppermost  in 
thy  ale-bloated  pate,  might  escape  thee,  like  barm 
from  thy  barrels,  when  least  expected.” 

44  Humph ! grace  and  patience ! that’s  delicate,”  said 
Oliver  quietly. 

44  For  thine  own  sake,  I say,  beware  thy  tongue,  or 
it  may  lose  thee  thy  windpipe.” 

44  Tut,  tut,”  responded  the  persevering  innkeeper, 
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ulere’s  no  man  living  whose  treachery  I fear ; and  for 
. myself,  master,  thou  hast  too  much  wit  to  risk  thine 
i vvn  breath  for  the  stopping  o’  mine.” 

44  Ah,”  said  Southron,  looking  up,  “ thou  threaten- 
« ;t,  dost  thou  ? ” 

44  As  thou  pleasest,  good  sir.” 

“ So  thou  leanest  on  that  staff,  humph  ! But  if  a 
certain  man  thou  wot’st  of  had  thee  tucked  up  in  a 
halter,  to  stop  thy  slippery  tongue,  where  would  be 
thy  remedy  ? ” 

“ As  to  remedy,”  responded  Goodniff,  “ that  would 
be  as  chance  willed  it;  but  methinks  I could  find  a 
way  of  requiting  him  for  his  pains.” 

As  how  ? ” 

M E’en  by  finding  him  an  axe  instead  of  a halter 
and  gallows ; the  former  being  more  honorable,  and 
best  befitting  his  high  deserts.” 

“ Goodniff,  thou’rt  in  a serious-minded  humor,” 
observed  Southron,  suddenly  changing  his  tone, 
when  he  found  his  companion  was  not  to  be  won 
by  intimidation.  11 1 spoke  but  banteringly,  man, 
and  lo,  thou’rt  huffed  in  a minute,  like  a country 
bumpkin.” 

“I  have  just  told  thee,”  observed  Oliver,  senten- 
tiously,  44  that  I measure  my  speech,  as  I do  my  ale, 
to  suit  my  customers.” 

44  Well,  well,  a truce  with  this  foolery ; I have 
other  work  on  hands  to-night,  and  would  fain  ask 
thy  counsel  and  aid,  mayhap,”  said  Southron,  cau- 
tiously. 

u Humph  ! council  and  aid ; well,  let’s  hear  o’t.” 

44  And  thou’lt  promise  ? ” 
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“ Nay,  nay,  I promise  nothing  but  what’s  in  limits 
of  my  soul’s  keeping,”  interrupted  Goodniff;  “if  thy 
behest  extend  to  the  stopping  o’  breath,  or  maiming 
o’  horses,  I tell  thee  right  roundly,  Master  Southron, 
thou  must  carry  thy  herrings  to  another  market” 
“How  now!”  cried  Southron,  surprised  at  the 
gruff,  serious  tone  of  his  companion ; “ art  smitten, 
and  wouldst  turn  Calvinist  ? ” 

“ Not  so,  worshipful  sir ; I’m  not  knave  enough 
to  turn  Calvinist;  but  to  be  plain  with  thee  for 
once,  I had  some  misgivings  of  my  past  life,  as  far 
at  least  as  spent  in  thy  honorable  company,  and 
would  see  to  it  in  time ; when  Death  comes,  he  gives 
but  short  time  to  settle  the  reckoning.” 

“ And  so  thou  wouldst  mend  thy  life  by  turning 
beadsman  or  Calvinist,”  laughed  his  companion; 
“ verily,  honest  Goodniff,  thou’rt  too  fat  for  a psalm 
singer,  and  too  lazy  for  a beadsman.” 

“ Natheless,”  promptly  replied  the  innkeeper,  “ a fat 
psalm  singer  or  a lazy  beadsman  is  nearer  heaven, 
I trow,  than  the  gulltrop  of  Master  Southron  of 
Evesham.” 

“ True,  and  then  thou  mightst  turn  up  a saint,  and 
thy  tap  room  a shrine,  where  thy  adorers  would  honor 
thy  memory  in  dagger  ale  and  huffcap.  Think  on’t, 
think  on’t,  most  virtuous  dealer  in  lambswool  and 
rosemary;  more  marvellous  things  have  happened.” 
“ True  again,  most  facetious  Master  Southronj  for 
doubtless  thou’st  heard  the  queen’s  majesty  hath  re* 
solved  to  live  and  die  a virgin.” 

“ Ay,  marry  have  I ; and  what  seest  thou  so  won* 
derful  in  that?” 
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u Nothing  beyond  credence,  since  thou  persuadest 
me  I may  be  a saint.  Verily,  the  reformation,  as 
great  folks  call  it,  is  but  a child’s  gimcrack,  after  all 
the  pother  it’s  making.  Soul  o’  my  body,  I once 
thought  it  little  less  than  a miracle ; but  now,  since  — 
ha,  ha ! grace  and  patience ! ” added  Oliver,  chuckling 
as  the  thought  tickled  his  fancy. 

“ Since  what,  man  ? ” urged  Southron. 

“ Why,  if  Queen  Bess  is  to  live  and  die  a virgin, 
and  Oliver  Goodniff  turn  out  a saint,  the  reforma- 
tion, compared  with  it,  is  but  a soap  bubble,  after  alL 
Look  there;  seest  thou  that  picture  anent  thee  on  the 
wall,  with  the  long  face  and  single  white  feather? 
It’s  Sir  Thomas  Seymour’s.”  And  Goodniff  laughed 
at  the  recollections  it  inspired. 

u What  meanest  thou  by  that,  impudent  varlet? 
Wouldst  slander  the  queen’s  majesty?”  demanded 
Southron,  turning  on  his  chair,  and  searching  for  the 
handle  of  his  dagger. 

But  Goodniff  busied  himself  to  mend  the  fire,  and 
affected  not  to  hear  the  question,  nor  to  notice  the 
threat  After  a minute’s  silence,  he  resumed,  — 

“ As  to  my  saintship,  there  thou  mistakest  again, 
Master  Southron,  and  art  wrong  in  the  premises ; the 

new  religion  can  furnish  no  saints,  and  therefore ” 

“ And  therefore,”  interrupted  Southron,  “ though 
thou  canst  not  be  a saint  de  jure , yet  thou  mayst  de 
facto , So  keep  heart  o’  grace,  man,  cut  short  thy 
hair,  learn  to  turn  up  the  whites  o’  thine  eyes,  eat 
garlic,  reduce  thy  flesh,  attend  the  prayer  meetings 
of  the  God-fearing  and  well-beloved  Master  Taresoul, 
and  thou’lt  bid  fair  for  a saintship.” 

R* 
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“ Grace  and  patience ! Master  Southron,  the  sack 
hath  warmed  the  cockles  o’  thy  heart,  even  to  make 
thee  witty  — a quality  for  which  thou  wast  never  very 
remarkable  in  thy  youth ; ha,  ha ! ” 

“ Thou  mayst  yet  be  a saint,  I repeat,  man ; hold 
thy  peace,  and  consider  on’t.” 

“Faith,  sir,  I fear  me,”  replied  Oliver,  leering  at 
his  guest — “ I fear  me  my  saintship  would  turn  out 
from  the  hands  of  Master  Taresoul  what  folks  say 
the  new  religion  did  from  the  hands  of  its  craftsmen.” 
“ Ha ! and^that  was ” 

“ A very  crude  production.  Ha,  ha ! grace  and 
patience ! ” 

“Well,  well,  enough  of  this;  and  now  for  thy 
gossip.  How  go  on  affairs  at  Hampton  Court?” 

“ Indifferently  well.” 

“ And  the  queen  ? ” 

“ The  queen  still  aileth,  yet  is  declared  out  of 
danger.” 

“ Hast  heard  within  the  week  ? ” 

“ As  late  as  yesterday,  Master  Crimp ; her  majesty’s 
messenger,  on  his  way  to  Liston,  alighted  to  quaff  a 
stoup  o’  Canary,  and  averred  she  was  yet  ailing,  but 
out  of  danger.  Folks  say  the  medieiner  is  right  cun- 
ning in  his  art,  and  rises  high  in  favor.” 

“ Heaven  save  her  majesty,  I say,  friend  Oliver,  — 
and  that’s  a loyal  wish, — and  long  may  she  reign  over 
us,  as  she  doth  right  royally ; but  I tell  thee,  Croodniff, 
it  likes  me  not  to  hear  of  strange  doctors,  with  out- 
landish names,  come  over  here  to  take  the  life  o’  the 
queen,  as  ’twere,  out  o’  the  safe  keeping  of  her  majes- 
ty’s own  peaceful  and  liege  subjects.” 
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“ A foreigner,  saidst  thou,  Master  Southron?  grace 
and  patience ! a foreigner ! ” 

“ Ay,  good  sooth,  is  he ; and  there  are  some  who 
suspect  him  to  have  cast  the  horoscope  of  Elizabeth 
for  that  most  astute  and  cunning  woman — that  Am- 
alekite,  as  Taresoul  would  call  her,  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  before  his  head  rested  once  on  his  pillow 
at  Hampton.” 

“ Hast  heard  so,  and  from  what  source  ? ” inquired 
Goodniff,  again  mending  the  fire. 

“ I say  report  hath  it  so.” 

“ What,  man ! report’s  no  authority.  I wonder 
much  a man  o’  thy  high  pretensions  and  marvellous 
wisdom  would  believe  the  breath  o’  report  in  such 
stirring  times.  Who  hath  ever  heard  that  report 
hung  a man  on  the  gallows,  or  made  a virgin  of  a 
queen,  unless  there  was  reason  for’t  aforegone?  I 
therefore  ask  thee  once  more,  what  cause  exists  for 
this  suspicion?” 

“ I have  already  told  thee,  numskull,”  replied 
Southron;  “dost  not  believe  it?” 

“If  such  report  passeth  my  credence,  another 
don’t,”  observed  Goodniff. 

“ And  what  is  that,  I pray  thee,  most  incredulous 
innkeeper  ? ” 

“ That  her  majesty’s  own  lawful  physician  hath 
been  dismissed  her  service  in  disgrace,  some  five 
weeks  gone.” 

“ Ha ! sayest  thou  so  ? and  how  earnest  thou 
by  this  knowledge  ? ” demanded  Southron,  desirous 
of  knowing  how  far  his  host  had  penetrated  into  the 
secrets  of  the  palace. 
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“ Why,  dost  forget  that  I sell  wine  to  noble  cus- 
tomers who  honor  my  poor  hostelrie?  and  though 
the  law  hath  forbidden  more  than  five  yards  of  cloth 
for  hose  and  doublet  for  linkboy  or  apprentice,  in  the 
good  city  of  London,  yet  it  hath  no  statute  for  plug- 
ging innkeepers’  ears,  against  state  gossip.” 

“ My  Lord  of  Leicester  is  a noble  gentleman  and 
a good,”  quietly  observed  Southron ; “ and  if  he 
brought  over  this  new  mediciner  from  Ostend,  he  hath 
been  well  assured  of  his  skill  in  the  healing  art.” 

“ My  lord  is  indeed  most  loyal  in  his  devoirs  to  her 
majesty,”  added  Goodniff;  “ so  much  so  that  the  lady 
in  waiting,  the  Countess  of  Harrington,  hath  thought 
proper  to  prohibit  his  presence  in  the  antechamber, 
lest  his  health  suffer  from  overwatch.” 

“And  who’s  thy  informant,  honest  Goodniff?” 
carelessly  inquired  Southron. 

“It  matters  not,”  replied  the  innkeeper;  “if  I find 
thou  deservest  confidence,  I may  tell  thee,  mayhap.” 

“ Dost  doubt  my  honesty,  school-fellow  ? ” 

“ Nay,  good  friend  ; but  thou  gavest  me  such  rea- 
son just  now  for  guarding  my  slippery  tongue,  that 
I am  fain  to  profit  by  it  once  in  my  life.” 

“ Hoot,  man,  thy  reason  is  flat.  Say  thou  mis- 
trustest  me,  and  I’ll  understand  thee  better.” 

“ Mistrust  is  safer  than  confidence,”  responded  the  . 
innkeeper,  smiling  provokingly,  and  thrusting  his 
hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  doublet.  “ I’ve  seen 
many  a tongue  stopped  at  Tyburn  for  speaking,  but 
not  one  for  holding  its  peace.” 

Southron  rose  suddenly  from  his  chair,  bis  face 
flushed  with  anger. 
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“ Hast  forgotten,  Goodniff,  thou’rt  but  living  on 
sufferance  ? ” he  demanded,  hissing  out  the  syllables, 
and  fixing  on  his  companion  a look  of  stern  severity. 
“ Out  upon  thee  for  a dunghill,  a Papist,  a hogs- 
head, a cozening  varlet ; thy  impudence  is  marvellous- 
ly great  to  speak  me  thus,  when  thou  knowest  a 
breath  of  my  lungs  would  hang  thee  on  thine  own 
sign  post.  But  thou  canst  not  cozen  me,  Oliver 
Goodniff*;  thou’rt  itching  this  half  hour  to  tell  what 
thou  wouldst  fain  have  a secret,  and  natheless,  if 
broken,  would  prove  but  a blind  nut,  not  worth  the 
cracking.  But  enough  of  this  now ; keep  thy  secret, 
if  any  thou  hast,  and  mayhap,  wherf  we  return,  I 
may  bring  Nell  Gower,  the  spaewife,  with  me  to 
unravel  it.” 

“ Return!”  repeated  Goodniff,  with  affected  sur- 
prise. 

“ Ay,  did  I not  say  return  ? — return  or  come  back 
again — it  signifieth  reversion.  Hast  forgot  thy 
learning,  too?  We  go  to  Hampton  Court,  or  there- 
abouts, to-night,  and  return  against  daybreak.” 

“ Heigh  ho  ! Hampton  Court,  forsooth  ! ” 

“ Dost  know  Nell  Gower  of  that  neighborhood  ? ” 
u The  Scotch  spaewife  ? ” 

“ Ay,  the  same.” 

“ Gadzooks,  man,  thou  art  mad.  • The  sack  hath 
made  away  with  thy  brains.  To  Hampton  at  this 
hour!  Grace  and  patience!  and  what  bringeth  thee 
to  Hampton  Court,  Master  Southron?  Dost  forget 
there  be  arquebuses  on  gate,  and  tower,  and  keep, 
enough  to  garrison  the  whole  city  of  London  ? ” 
“ I said  i Hampton  or  thereabouts,’  and  there  bo 
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many  places  for  three  miles  round  the  palace  besides 
the  court.  So  I ask  thee  again,  knowest  thou  where 
liveth  Nell  Gower,  the  Scotch  spaewife  ? ” 

“ What  is  thy  business,  friend,  with  Nell  Gower  at 
this  time  o’  night?”  demanded  Goodnifl*  evasively. 

“ Much  that  concerns  me  and  others.” 

M And  didst  come  hither  to  inquire  her  resi- 
dence ? ” 

“ Ay,  marry  have  I.” 

“ Then  thou’lt  find  her  either  at  Whinstone  Hollow, 
or  meet  her  riding  on  a rush  blade  between  Hampton 
and  Whitehall,”  replied  Goodniff. 

“ And  as  I know  not  where  lies  Whinstone  Hol- 
low, thou’lt  accompany  me  thither.  So  get  thee 
again  to  the  tap,  and  draw  me  another  flagon,  that 
we  may  keep  courage  within  and  cold  without ; for 
our  duties  may  require  steady  hands  and  light  hearts 
e’er  the  sun  doffs  his  nightcap  on  the  morrow ; haste 
thee,  friend  ; the  night  wears  apace ; get  thee  to 
the  tap.” 

“ As  I live  by  my  honesty,  Master  Southron,”  said 
the  fat  innkeeper,  “ thou  makest  as  little  ado  of 
my  going  to  Hampton  as  if  I were  but  a boy,  fit  only 
to  run  errands  for  a grocer  in  Cheapside.”  And 
whilst  the  speaker  appeared  deeply  offended  at  his 
companion’s  contemptuous  tone,  a close  observer 
might  easily  detect  something  like  a desire  on  his 
part  to  visit  the  palace,  notwithstanding. 

Goodniff  saw  that  something  was  about  to  happen 
of  rare  importance,  in  which  he  was  expected  to  take 
a part ; but  what  it  was  he  could  not  for  a moment 
imagine*  He  reflected  that,  whatever  it  might  be,  it 
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should  be  accomplished  in  the  night,  and,  therefore, 
a secret;  and  again,  being  about  Hampton  Court,  it 
was  likely  to  be  some  affair  of  moment.  It  was  clear 
to  him,  also,  that  he  was  not  of  Southron’s  selection, 
for  that  gentleman  of  late  days  had  taken  pains  to 
avoid  his  company  as  much  as  possible  ; he  conclud- 
ed, therefore,  that  the  very  equivocal  message  left  at 
the  Whitehorse  on  the  previous  morning  by  Whit- 
ret  Macbairn,  during  his  absence  in  London,  namely, 
— u Be  cautious  and  prudent,  or  thy  fortune  will  be 
as  cogglesome  as  the  pillion  on  which  thou  must 
mount,”  — referred  immediately  to  his  cooperation  in 
the  business  which  Southron  had  in  hands,  and  in 
which,  he  doubted  not,  Nell  Gower  had  connected 
him  in  some  way.  These  reflections  passed  rapidly 
through  his  mind,  and  caused  him  to  feel  rather  un- 
easy at  the  undefined  prospect  before  him. 

u Heth  ! ” he  continued,  after  a moment’s  interrup- 
tion, during  which  he  stood  before  the  fire  twirling 
his  thumbs  in  a maze  of  conjectures,  whilst  his  com- 
panion emptied  the  wine  flask  — M heth ! here  I am 
ordered  out  o’  my  house  at  midnight,  without  a why 
or  a wherefore.  Gadzooks!  friend  of  mine,  lets 
hear  at  least  the  errand.” 

u That’s  to  be  learnt,  master  innkeeper ; so  con- 
tent thee,  and  the  sooner  we  reach  Whinstone  Hol- 
low, the  sooner  wilt  thou  know  the  secret,  if  so  be 
thou’rt  not  spitted  for  thy  inquisitiveness  e’er  the 
time  come.  Ha,  ha!  what  a belly  that  is  to  oil 
a rapier  in  ! ” he  added,  tapping  honest  Goodniff  on 
the  paunch  with  the  but  of  his  riding  whip. 
w True,”  persisted  the  innkeeper,  determined  not  to 
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abandon  himself  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  his  com- 
panion without  another  trial;  “but  why  in  Death’s 
name  hast  chosen  me  for  thy  helpmate,  seeing  the 
encumbrance  thou  mockest  at  may  retard  our  prog- 
ress. Methinks  thou  might  have  chosen  one  o’  lighter 
limb  than  Oliver  Goodniff.” 

M Hark  thee,  man,”  replied  Southron,  taking  Oli- 
ver’s whisker  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  pro- 
nouncing his  words  with  a peculiar  intonation,  “ there 
may  be  men  more  active  to  use  their  legs  and  arms 
in  times  like  these,  when  the  word  is,  who  can  ruffle 
it  best,  I grant ; but  there  are  few  who  can  find  pret- 
tier reasons  for  keeping  quiet  tongues  in  their  heads 
than  thou,  friend  Oliver,  in  my  employment.  Fac- 
tions and  clans  have  so  bought  up  other’s  secrets  now, 
that  close  tongues  are  nearly  as  scarce  as  masses. 
No,  no,  Oliver,  I mean  not  to  put  thy  prowess  to  the 
task,  but  I’ve  selected  thee  as  one  who  will  hardly 
venture  to  deceive  Robert  Southron,  and  who  knows 
more  of  the  Scotch  spaewife  I’m  in  search  of,  if  re- 
port speak  true,  than  his  neighbors.  But,  friend  Oli- 
ver, I still  grieve  to  find  thy  memory  of  that  affair  so 
fresh.” 

“ As  fresh  as  when  it  happened  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  i’  faith,  the  stars  hid  their  faces  that  night  just  as 
they  do  now  when  thou  flung  it  among  the  tomb- 
stones.” 

“ Hush,  thou  dolt ! ” ejaculated  Southron,  looking 
stealthily  round  the  kitchen,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
eavesdroppers;  “ay ” 

“ Ay,  something  like  this  night,  if  my  memory  slip 

me  not.” 
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44  And  — let  me  see  — that’s  just  twenty  years  ago 
to  the  hour.” 

44  Well,  and  what  seest  strange  in  that,  Oliver  ? ” 

“ Strange ! Why,  dost  forget,  man,  the  madrigal 
the  weird  woman  sang  thee  that  night  at  Evesham? 
[t  ran  thus : — 

“ In  twenty  years  more  thou’lt  be  just  twoscore  j 
There’s  a secret  that  night  to  be  told 
That  will  wake  thee  or  ward  thee, 

For  a queen  will  reward  thee 
With  a collar  of  hemp  or  gold.” 

“Enough,  Master  Goodniff;  a truce  with  this 
folly,”  ejaculated  Southron,  impatiently  handing  the 
empty  flagon  to  the  innkeeper.  44  And  now  move 
thy  legs  quickly,  or  I’ll  smarten  them.  Get  thee  to 
the  stable,  and  then  to  the  road.” 

44  On  a knave  or  a fool’s  errand,”  muttered  Good- 
niff, waddling  off. 

44  Thou’lt  make  it  so  by  thy  going,  doubtless.” 

44  A snare  to  inveigle  us  to  our  ruin.” 

44  Out  upon  thee  for  a craven,”  replied  Southron, 
44  thou  chicken-hearted  capon  ! Who  cares  for  thy 
ruin?  Art  thou  of  such  importance  in  the  state, 
that  men  should  plot  thy  destruction  ? ” 

44  And  how  am  I to  accompany  thee,  worshipful 
sir?”  demanded  Goodniff,  turning  on  his  step,  and 
pursing  up  his  lips  with  an  air  of  importance ; 44  thou 
shouldst  know  I keep  no  horses  for  my  pleasure.” 

44  And  therefore  thou  shalt  ride  on  the  pillion  be- 
hind me.” 

44  On  the  pillion ! ” repeated  the  burly  innkeeper, 
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with  affected  surprise  at  the  proposal ; “ no,  no,  good 
sir ; my  neck  is  yet  o’  some  value  to  myself,  though 
it  may  not  be  worth  a Scotch  bodle  to  thee;  and 
therefore  I’ll  none  of  thy  pillion.  If  thou  broughtest 
a pillion  here  a\l  the  way  from  Evesham,  to  perch 
Oliver  Goodniff  thereon,  and  pink  him  to  Hampton, 
thou  mistakest  me  confoundedly.” 

“ Goodniff,  thou  needest  not  speak  so  loud,”  calm- 
ly observed  Southron,  when  his  companion  had  ex- 
hausted his  breath  by  the  unusual  length  of  the  sen- 
tence ; “ I have  already  said,”  he  continued,  fixing 
his  keen  eye  on  Goodniff,  “thou  shalt  accompany 
me ; and  thou  shalt.” 

“ Shall ! ” repeated  Goodniff ; “ ay,  forsooth,  shall ! 
Grace  and  patience ! thou  regardest  me  but  as  a 
makeweight  at  the  Gloster  races,  a man  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty ” 

“ Mind  not  the  weight,”  interrupted  his  companion ; 
“ my  horse  is  strong,  and  will  carry  thee  as  safely  as 
her  majesty’s  new  state  coach.” 

Oliver  at  length  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  on, 
partly  by  entreaty  and  partly  by  menace,  the  latter 
of  which  seemed  the  more  effectual,  to  consent  to  the 
perilous  enterprise. 

Seated  high  on  a pillion  of  unshaven  calfskin,  his 
heels  tightening  on  the  horse’s  flank  as  his  pace 
quickened,  and  his  right  arm  wound  round  his  com- 
panion in  a loving  embrace,  Goodniff  was  borne  rap- 
idly on  towards  Hampton. 
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CHAPTER  XVH. 

When  Southron  and  his  companion  reached  the 
few  scattering  houses  which  then  formed  the  village 
of  Hampton,  they  were  not  surprised  to  see  lights  in 
the  windows  of  the  inns,  and  horses  here  and  there 
hooked  to  the  trees  and  door  posts  ; for  in  those  days, 
inns  and  taverns,  night  and  day,  resounded  to  the  roar 
of  ribald  song  and  drunken  clamor.  The  immigrants 
and  wandering  soldiers  from  the  Netherlands  had  in- 
troduced their  customs  of  nightly  revelry  and  drunken 
debauch  among  the  English.  Footmen  and  messen- 
gers, occupied  during  the  day  in  attendance  on  their 
masters,  devoted  the  night  to  their  own  special  pleas- 
ures, and  spent  it  in  the  drinking  booths  that  sur- 
rounded the  court,  in  uproar  and  carousal.  During 
these  revelries,  many  were  the  disputes  that  arose 
among  the  lackeys  and  followers  of  rival  parties, 
each  endeavoring  to  uphold  the  credit  of  his  em- 
ployer, often  ending  in  loss  of  life  and  limb,  and  not 
unfrequently  giving  rise  to  feuds  and  quarrels,  that 
involved  the  nobility  themselves  in  interminable  law- 
suits. If  this  could  be  said  of  inns  and  taverns 
generally  in  and  round  the  city  of  London,  it  was 
doubly  true  of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court 
There  not  only  the  innkeeper  found  a driving  trade 
and  a bustling  employment,  but  the  tailors  and  the  hair- 
dressers might  be  seen,  busy  through  all  hours  of  the 
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night,  fitting  out  the  newly-arrived  squire  or  country 
gentleman  for  the  court  visit  of  the  next  morning. 

u Get  thee  down,  Oliver,”  said  Southron,  reining  in 
his  horse ; “ we  shall  see  if  Matthew  Linkwater  still 
keeps  the  sack  butts  he  boasted  so  much  of  last 
Shrovetide.  Fll  deposit  thee  here,  on  this  mounting 
3tone,  where  the  descent  is  trifling.  So  down  with 
thee,  and  stretch  thy  limbs.” 

Oliver,  disengaging  his  feet  from  the  pillion  strap, 
slid  down  the  horse’s  side,  as  directed,  but  unfortu- 
nately alighted  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  flag,  instead 
of  the  middle,  causing  it  to  upset  and  throw  him 
back  under  the  horse.  The  mettlesome  animal, 
startled  by  the  falling  of  Good  niff’s  bulky  form 
against  his  feet,  broke  off  at  full  gallop,  and  ran  for 
some  distance  beyond  the  village  before  Southron 
could  rein  him  in. 

In  the  mean  time,  Goodniff,  imagining  the  horse 
had  trampled  him  to  death,  lay  on  his  back,  sprawl- 
ing and  kicking,  like  a capsized  frog,  and  groaning 
piteously  for  help.  He  had  not  been  long,  however, 
in  that  position,  when  two  men  ran  from  a barber’s 
6hop,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  assisting 
him  to  rise,  conveyed  him  thither,  to  have  his  wounds 
and  bruises  examined. 

Whilst  the  barber  was  in  the  act  of  applying  some 
healing  balsam  to  a slight  scratch  on  the  back  of 
Oliver’s  head,  Southron  had  returned,  and  giving  his 
horse  to  a groom,  entered  the  shop. 

He  saw  at  once,  in  the  smirks  and  gestures  of  the 
barber,  an  evidence  of  Goodniff ’s  safety,  if  indeed  be 
could  have  any  doubt  regarding  it, 
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“ What,  man,”  said  he,  approaching  and  striking 
him  between  the  shoulders  with  his  open  hand,  as 
if  to  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy,  “art  dying,  that 
thou  lookest  so  pale  ? ” 

“ The  pillion  — the  pillion !”  mattered  Goodniff,  in 
great  distress.  “ I told  thee  ’twould  be  so.” 

“ But  thy  wound’s  not  deeper  than  a brier  scratch ; 
pshaw!  a man  like  thee,  so  lion-hearted  of  old,  to 
be  thus  slanderous  of  thyself.  Dost  feel  pain  ? ” 

“ Pain  enough,”  responded  Goodniff ; “ the  fall  hath 
skaken  me  into  a mass.” 

“ Thou  wert  that  already,  methinks,”  said  the  bar- 
ber, corking  up  his  balsam  bottle,  and  turning  to  the 
customer  he  had  quitted. 

“ Then  the  Lord  Arundel  is  not  at  court  ? ” observed 
the  person  seated  in  the  barber’s  arm  chair,  with  a 
white  napkin  spread  round  his  neck,  and  his  long, 
weavy  hair  thrown  back  over  his  shoulders. 

“He  left  London  yesterday,”  replied  the  well- 
informed  barber,  “ with  a single  retainer,  and  was  met 
by  Secretary  Jones  riding  posthaste  in  the  direction 
of  Dover.” 

“ Art  sure  of  that  ? ” 

“ Positive ; the  honorable  secretary’s  confidential 
servant  hath  informed  me.  I tell  thee  so,  most 
gracious  sir,  for  I know  thou’rt  a gentleman,  and  to 
gentles  and  squires  of  noble  birth  alone  do  I ever 
open  my  lips  on  state  affairs.” 

“ I see  thou’rt  wondrous  prudent,  friend  ; but  what 
reason  hast  thou  for  thinking  the  earl’s  departure  an 
affair  of  moment  ? ” 

“ Pardon  me,  gracious  sir,  but  I have  been  so  long 
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in  the  company  of  noble  lords,  and,  I might  take 
grace  and  say,  kings  and  princes,  both  in  their  palaces 
and  in  my  own  humble  abode,  that  I have  learnt  to 
value,  not  only  so  overt  an  act  as  the  departure  of 
the  Earl  of  Arundel*  for  France,  at  such  a time  when 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  hath  proposed  for  the  hand  of  our 
good  queen,  but  even  the  most  trifling  expression, 
nay,  a nod  of  their  noble  heads,  as  having  something 
in  it  beyond  vulgar  sight.” 

44  Hast  heard  of  the  queen’s  health  this  morning  ? ” 
44  Not  yet,  not  yet,  worshipful  sir.  Secretary  Jones 
has  but  just  arrived  ; when  his  servants  come  on  the 
morrow  to  have  their  hair  dressed,  we  shall  know 
more.  What  shade  did  you  say,  sir  ? — dark  red  ? ” 

44  As  you  please,”  replied  the  stranger ; 44  I have  no 
choice.” 

44  Yes,  dark  red,”  pursued  the  barber,  holding  a bot- 
tle between  him  and  the  light ; 44  dark  red  becometh 
gentlemen  best,  as  my  friend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
observed,  when  I last  had  the  honor  of  dressing  his 
hair;  it’s  much  affected  by  her  majesty,  he  saith,  and 
very  fashionable  at  court.  This  hair  dye,  honorable 
sir,  I’ve  obtained  at  great  expense,  from  an  herb  very 
rare,  and  to  be  found  only  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  given  me  by  a servant  of  the  late  Lord 
Arran.  Now,  sir,”  he  added,  as  he  applied  the  liquid, 
44  thy  hair  shall  be  as  glossy  as  flax,  and  when  it  red- 
dens with  this  powerful  extract,  her  majesty  will 
doubtless  be  kind  and  gracious  to  the  handsome  and 
gallant  wearer.” 

44  Her  majesty’s  life  is  no  longer  in  danger  then  ? ” 
observed  the  stranger,  heedless  of  the  compliment, 
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44  So  report  saith  ; yet  none  are  permitted  sight  or 
speech  of  her  majesty,  save  her  lady  in  waiting  and 
physician.” 

44  Not  even  my  Lord  of  Leicester  ? ” said  the 
stranger,  with  a smile ; 44  methought  he  was  a 
standing  exception.” 

44  I know  not,  worshipful  sir,”  replied  the  barber, 
prudently  preserving  the  same  undertone  he  had  as- 
sumed. “I  know  not  how  he  fares  at  Hampton; 
tongues  there  are  not  so  long  as  they  were  at  White- 
hall. As  for  the  Lord  Robert,  he  is  right  bountiful 
and  right  honorable,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  speak 
him  ill.” 

44  So  thou’rt  of  a mind,  therefore,  with  her  majesty 
the  queen,”  observed  the  stranger,  as  he  rose  from  the 
chair  and  prepared  to  leave. 

44 1 shall  ever  feel  honored  in  thinking  like  her 
majesty,  worshipful  sir,”  replied  the  barber,  bowing 
to  his  customer,  as  the  latter  deposited  a small  piece 
of  gold  in  his  palm. 

44  And  if  her  gracious  majesty  doth  favor  to  my 
Lord  Dudley,”  broke  in  Southron,  who  had  been  lis- 
tening attentively  to  the  foregoing  conversation, 
unobserved  by  the  speakers,  44  who  so  bold  as  to 
gainsay  his  merit?” 

44  And  who  art  thou,  sirrah,  that  presumeth  thus  to 
meddle  in  such  matters  ?”  demanded  the  stranger, 
now  drawn  up  to  his  full  height,  and  turning  his  head 
round  to  look  at  Southron,  with  scorq  and  contempt 
marked  on  his  handsome  countenance ; 44  things  have 
come  to  a pretty  pass  when  the  Queen  of  England 
is  beholden  to  such  defenders ; ” and  the  speaker,  pick- 
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ing  up  a Scotch  bonnet  from  the  table,  placed  it  on 
his  head. 

“ Thou  hast  demanded  who  I am,”  responded 
Southron,  “ and  I tell  thee  I am  one  who  suffers  no 
Scotch  churl  to  speak  slightingly  of  my  noble  Lord 
of  Leicester  unrequited.” 

“ Ah ! a puissant  champion  of  the  court  favorite,’’ 
retorted  Rodger  O’Brien,  for  the  speaker  was  no  other, 
“ and  prepared,  doubtless,  to  clear  the  noble  earl  of  the 
stain  of  attainture  for  endeavoring  to  remove  the 
queen  from  the  succession.  His  newly-born  loyalty, 
I doubt  not,  hath  grown  up  in  the  smile  of  his  sover- 
eign, and  will  die  in  her  frown.” 

“ Plague  upon  thee  for  a coxcomb,”  shouted  South- 
ron, laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword;  “thy 
insolence  is  beyond  bearing ; be  ye  noble,  or  be  ye 
henchman,  Fm  half  inclined  to  chastise  thee  for  thy 
foul  words.” 

Southron’s  powerful  voice,  now  raised  in  angry 
recrimination,  attracted  half  a score  of  idlers  from  the 
neighboring  tavern,  who,  learning  the  cause  of  the 
dispute,  joined  in  with  him,  and  loudly  demanded  who 
dared  asperse  the  fame  of  the  noble  and  gallant  Lord 
Leicester. 

“Back,  minions!”  cried  O’Brien,  in  a voice  that 
made  itself  heard  and  feared ; “ away  to  your  ale  bar- 
rels ; I seek  no  quarrel  with  this  fellow ; ” and  he  strode 
out  of  the  shop,  the  new  comers  making  way  for  him 
as  he  passed.  , 

“Know  you  that  man,  honest  barber?”  inquired 
Goodniff,  who  had  till  now  remained  a silent  spec- 
tator 
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“Never  saw  him  before,  worthy  sir:  howsomever, 
he  guerdoned  me  well  for  future  services,  and  must, 
from  his  high  bearing,  be  of  gentle  birth.” 

“ Goes  he  to  court  on  the  morrow  ? ” 

“ Ay  does  he ; I have  just  dyed  his  hair  for  a court 
visit.” 

“ But  he  cannot  see  her  grace  — she’s  confined  to 
her  chamber.” 

“ Well,  good  sir,  he  will  be  likely  to  learn  that 
when  he  reaches  the  palace.” 

Southron,  actuated  by  some  new  thought,  buckled 
his  sword  Tmd  belt  tighter  round  his  waist,  passed 
quickly  through  the  shop,  and  was  about  to  hurry 
down  the  street,  probably  in  pursuit  of  the  stranger, 
in  order  to  provoke  a quarrel,  when  all  of  a sudden 
he  felt  the  skirt  of  his  cloak  plucked  from  behind,  and, 
turning,  beheld  Whitret  Maebairn  at  his  side. 

“ What,  in  the  fiend’s  name,  art  thou,  or  what  dost 
want  with  me?”  demanded  Southron,  vexed  at  the 
interruption,  and  surprised  at  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  dwarf. 

Whitret  placed  his  finger  on  his  lips. 

“ Speak,  or,  by  the  rood,  I’ll  open  thy  lips  with  the 
point  of  my  dagger.” 

The  dwarf  shook  his  head. 

“ Thou  liest,  thou  elf  of  Beelzebub ; thou  canst 
speak  if  thou  wilt.” 

Whitret  opened  his  mouth,  pointed  to  his  tongue, 
and  then  motioned  Southron  to  follow.  The  latter, 
expecting  an  immediate  revelation  of  some  mystery, 
no  longer  hesitated,  but  followed  his  guide  in  silence. 
They  passed  some  distance  beyond  the  village,  and 
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then  entered  a wood  so  dark  and  dismal  that  South 
ron  began  to  feel  some  misgivings  of  his  safety  in 
such  a place  and  with  such  a conductor.  The  moon 
having  set  for  some  time,  the  farther  he  proceeded 
the  more  the  darkness  increased,  till  at  length  he  was 
obliged  to  take  the  hand  of  Whitret  Macbairn  be- 
tween the  tips  of  his  fingers ; so  low  was  the  creature 
that  he  hardly  reached  his  knees.  At  length,  they 
stopped  at  what  Southron  supposed  to  be  a hut ; for 
he  felt  the  mud  waljs  with  his  hands.  Here  the 
dwarf  whistled  low  and  stealthily/,  and  immediately 
a door  opened,  and  a tall  man,  wrapped  closely  in  a 
dark  cloak,  and  wearing  a broad-brimmed  hat  pressed 
down  over  his  forehead,  stepped  out  into  the  darkness. 
The  richly-laced  cloak,  of  unusual  length  and  of 
French  pattern,  bespoke  the  wearer  a gentleman  of 
rank.  He  stood,  however,  with  his  back  to  the  dim 
light  of  the  doorway,  so  that  Southron  could  not  see 
his  face. 

“ Art  thou  Robert  Southron,  of  Evesham  ? ” de- 
manded the  stranger. 

“ I am,”  was  the  concise  answer. 

“ Didst  receive  instructions  from  Ashley,  of  Ash- 
ley Park,  and  art  come  hither  in  consequence  ? ” 

“ I am  here  to  execute  the  orders  of  a noble  of  the 
court,  who  should  meet  me  at  Whinstone  Hollow, 
near  the  place  frequented  by  Nell  Gower,  the  Scotch 
spaewife.” 

“ Hast  thou  a companion,  and  canst  trust  him  ? ” 

Southron  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“A  second  was  more  than  I stipulated  for ; why 
didst  bring  him  without  directions  to  tjiat  effect?” 
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“Because  1 knew  not  the  way  to  Whinstone  Hol- 
low, and  wanted  a guide.” 

“ Where  hast  thou  parted  with  him  ? ” 

“ At  the  barber’s  shop  in  the  village.” 

“ Where  thou  wert  about  to  embroil  thyself  with 
a gallant  of  the  court.” 

“ He  spoke  irreverently  of  the  noble  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  of  her  majesty  the  queen,  and  therefore 
deserved  a whipping  by  the  town  beadle,”  replied 
Southron  confidently. 

“ Dost  know  the  Earl  of  Leicester?”  inquired  the 
unknown. 

“ I have  seen  him  once,  but  might  not  recognize 
him  now.” 

“ Art  ready  to  execute  my  orders  ? ” 

“ When  I know  who  gives  them,  perchance  I 
may.” 

“ That  thou  shalt  never  know.” 

“ Then  I shall  not  execute  them,”  replied  Southron 
resolutely,  as  if  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  person 
whom  he  addressed. 

“ Fm  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  command 
thee  execute  my  orders  under  penalty  of  his  dis- 
pleasure.” 

“ Ah,  the  Earl  of  Leicester!  If  my  devoir  be  of 
service  to  his  lordship,”  said  Southron,  suddenly 
softening  his  tone,”  I am  ready  to  receive  his  com- 
mands from  himself  or  substitute.” 

u If  thou  dost  fail,  thy  life  will  pay  the  forfeit ; 
didst  reflect  on  that  possibility  ? ” 

“ As  for  life,”  responded  Southron,  “ I never  expected 
it  would  last  long ; and  should  it  end  now,  why,  I shall 
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not  be  disappointed ; besides,  no  doubt  it  will  be  lost 
in  honorable  service/* 

“ I like  thy  manner  of  speech,”  observed  the  un- 
known, “ and  if  thy  intentions  accord  with  it,  thou’lt 
suit  my  purpose  marvellously  well.” 

“ And  that  purpose  is  one  that  likes  the  night  bet- 
ter than  the  day,  if  I can  judge  by  the  circumstances,” 
subjoined  Southron. 

“ Nay,  if  thou  thinkest  to  be  employed  in  a deed  of 
darkness,  good  fellow,  thou  art  much  mistaken ; no 
darkness  shall  accompany  the  deed  but  the  darkness 
of  the  night.” 

“ And  if  so,  why  not  intrust  me  with  thy  name?” 

“ Well,”  replied  the  unknown,  “ I might  say  because 
it  so  pleaseth  me,  and  that  should  satisfy  thee ; or  I 
might  say  my  name  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness in  hand  ; or  I might  tell  thee  it  would  be  unsafe 
ever  again  to  recognize  me : which  of  the  three  will 
content  thee  ? ” 

“ Neither,”  responded  Southron. 

“ And  what  shall  content  thee?” 

“ Thy  name,  to  give  me  confidence  ; men  don’t  risk 
their  necks  in  such  employment  as  thine  promises  t? 
be,  without  a reason.” 

“ Listen,  then,”  said  the  stranger.  “ I shall  give 
thee  two  reasons  why  thou’lt  do  my  bidding  and  yet 
discover  not  my  name.  The  first  is,  that  if  thou  re- 
fusest  to  comply  with  my  orders,  or  fail  to  accom- 
plish them,  I’ll  make  thee  shorter  by  the  head  before 
the  sun  sets  to-morrow ; the  second,  that  if  thou  con- 
sentest  thy  guerdon  shall  be  of  more  value  to  thee 
than  my  name.” 
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“ Both  reasons  are  solid,”  replied  Southron,  “ could 
tney  be  realized.” 

“Doubt  you  my  power  or  my  purse,  fellow?  — 
which  ? ” 

“ Say  I doubt  both,  good  sir,  what  follows?” 

“ Proof,”  replied  the  stranger ; “ here,  clutch  this ; ”— 
and  he  flung  him  a well-filled  purse ; — “ what  thinkest 
thou  now  ? ” 

“ Good,”  replied  Southron,  jingling  the  precious 
metal  it  contained ; “ it’s  certie  a weighty  reason.” 

“ And  now  for  the  power  — see ! ” and  the  unknown 
threw  back  his  cloak,  and  pointed  to  the  breast  of  his 
doublet,  which  shone  brilliantly  in  the  uncertain 
light. 

Southron  touched  his  Milan  bonnet,  and  bowed 
obsequiously. 

“ Proof  beyond  question,  most  noble  sir.  I await 
thy  orders.” 

“ Follow  me,  then,”  commanded  the  stranger,  “and 
be  silent.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

A few  days  after  the  rescue,  Alice  Wentworth 
and  Nell  Gower  ventured  out  from  the  dark  recesses 
of  Whinstone  Hollow,  for  it  was  to  that  wild  and 
desolate  retreat  Rodger  O’Brien  at  length  succeeded 
in  conveying  the  young  girl.  They  crept  forth  from 
their  hiding-place,  to  steal  a glance  at  the  green  earth 
and  the  smiling  heavens.  Alice,  accustomed  from 
her  childhood  to  roam  as  free  as  air  through  the 
groves  and  meadows  of  Brockton,  to  pull  the  wild 
flowers  on  the  hillsides,  and  chase  the  rabbits 
through  the  glens,  could  ill  brook  so  dark  and  dis- 
mal a prison.  And  short  as  was  the  period  of  her 
confinement,  it  wrought  a visible  change  in  her  ap- 
pearance. The  rosy  blush  of  health,  that  mantled  on 
her  cheeks  but  a few  days  ago,  had  disappeared,  and 
the  flash  of  her  dark,  lustrous  eye  was  dimmed  by 
her  tears.  Her  hair,  too,  was  neglected,  and  fell  over 
her  shoulders  in  disordered  tresses.  No  wonder; 
she  had  done  little  else,  since  she  was  carried  there, 
but  kneel  before  the  little  altar,  weep  and  pray  for  her 
father,  and  then  sit  down  exhausted,  to  seek  solace  in 
the  caresses  of  her  old  friend.  Often  did  Nell  con- 
template her  there  in  silence,  with  her  rosary  and  cru- 
cifix hanging  unconsciously  from  her  fingers,  and  her 
head  resting  on  her  hands,  musing  over  the  fate  of 
her  father.  And  oft  did  the  old  woman’s  eye  light 
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ap  again  with  the  indignant  fire  of  former  years,  as 
she  looked  at  her  sinking  form,  and  thought  of  the 
authors  of  her  sorrows. 

They  had  stolen  out,  and  ascended  the  green  bank 
above  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  by  an  easy  foot- 
path, Nell  preceding  her  fair  companion,  and  carry- 
ing something  carefully  wrapped  under  the  folds  of 
her  gray  cloak. 

It  was  a delightful  summer  evening;  everything 
around  them  seemed  happy  and  joyous  under  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  now  sinking  behind  the  tall  trees 
that  breasted  the  forest.  The  birds  were  singing  their 
last  evening  carol,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  bright  orb 
under  whose  beams  they  hopped  and  sung  so  cheerily 
through  the  long  day.  Whitret  Macbairn,  too,  seemed 
to  participate  in  the  pleasures  which  nature  so  abun- 
dantly furnished,  and  quitting  the  little  foot  path, 
jumped  from  rock  to  rock,  amid  the  holly  bushes  and 
dwarf  hazel  that  grew  on  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
plucking  the  stray  flowers  that  hung  within  his 
reach. 

u Nell,”  said  Alice,  turning  her  tearful  eyes  up  to 
the  face  of  the  old  woman,  as  they  both  sat  down  on 
the  greensward — “ Nell,  I can  stay  no  longer,  in  this 
dreary  place;  I will  go  see  the  queen  on  the  mor- 
row, even  should  I go  alone.” 

“ Gang  alane!  hoot,  lassie,  ye  mauna  think  o’  sic  a 
thing.  It’s  no  in  the  w’oods  o’  Brockton  yer  noo,  ye 
ken;  na,  na;  guid  gracious!  ye  cudna  di  that,  bairn; 
be  aboot  us,  g^ng  alane ! did  ony  body  e’er  hear  the 
like?” 

M I dreamed  last  night  my  father  was  dead,  Nell,  and 
9iat  bis  spirit  came  to  upbraid  me  for  deserting  him.” 
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u Dinna  fash  yersel,  lassie,  about  desertin  him ; ye 
cudna  help  it;  better  leave  fayther  and  mither,  an  a’ 
the  hale  warld,  than  fa’  in  the  fangs  o’  Sir  Thomas 
Plimpton.” 

“ Could  I but  see  him  once  more,  Nell,  just  to 
clasp  him  again  in  my  arms,  and  receive  his  blessing, 
and  feel  his  old,  withered  hands  on  my  head,  I would 
be  satisfied  to  bear  all  the  misfortunes  fate  could 
crowd  upon  me.” 

“ Weel,  weel;  dinna  ye  greet,  dinna  ye  greet,  bairn, 
an  tak  courage ; there’s  ane  awa  in  search  o’  Sir 
Geoffrey,  that  ne’er  returned  without  his  erran’.” 

“ Whither  could  he  have  gone,  Nell,  after  leaving 
Glastonbury  ? The  man  thou  callest  the  gaberbun- 
zie,  who  sent  the  message  by  Whitret,  saw  him 
last,  wandering  through  the  ruins  and  searching  for 
something  he  had  lost.  What  could  it  be,  Nell  ? ” 

“ Ou,  his  bit  pictures  and  beuks,  Fll  warrint;  puir 
daft  body,  he’s  amaist  as  muckle  a bairn  now  as  e’er 
he  was.  But  dinna  fret,  Alice  ; yer  trials  maun  soon 
be  ower,  an  then  we’ll  gang,  Sir  Geoffrey  an  a’,  to 
Holyrood.  Why,  woman,  jist  think  o’  that  — to  be 
daffin  wi’  our  bonnie  queen  an  a’  the  guid  hearts  at 
Holyrood.  An  then  what  care  we  for  a’  the  warld 
else  ? Let  Elizabeth  tak  yer  lands  if  she  will,  an  be- 
stow them  on  her  minions  — let  her  burn  an  rack  a’ 
the  sacred  things  that  aince  gied  her  kingdom  a fair 
name  an  a saintly  character  — blot  out  the  Henrys, 
the  Richards  and  the  Edwards,  no  to  speak  o’  the 
Alfred’s  an  mony  mair,  frae  the  history  o’  the  nation, 
an  then  mak  a new  dynasty,  wi’  Henry  VIII.  for 
its  head,  and  the  royal  arms  quartering  a Bible  on 
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the  #in  ride,  and  a Venus  on  the  tither  — lechery  an 
bastardy  an  Arianisra,  supportin  the  word  o’  God 
on  thek  shoulders,  hegh,  sirs.”  Here  Nell’s  rhapsody 
was  interrupted  by  a tiny  scream  from  under  her 
cloak.  “ Ay,  an  there’s  mare  o’t,”  she  muttered, 
uncovering  the  babe,  and  laying  it  down  on  the 
warm  green  grass  beside  her.  “ It’s  head’s  as  red 
as  her  ain ; puir  thing ! little  it  kens  wha’  trouble  it’s 
makin,  and  may  yet  mak  in  the  warld.  See  the 
black  mole  ahint  its  lug,  aboot  the  size  o’  the  puirtith 
pieces  she  gies  hersel  to  the  beggar  bodies,  whan  she 
gaes  boatin  off  Whitehall  Stairs,” 

44  Whom  mean  ye,  Nell  ? ” said  Alice,  looking 
up.  “ Ah ! but  I forgot  I must  ask  tfiee  no  questions 
respecting  the  child.” 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  passing,  Whitret 
Macbairn,  after  gathering  what  he  sought  among  the 
bushes,  came  climbing  up  the  precipice,  unobserved 
by  the  speakers,  swinging  by  the  branches  of  the 
stunted  copse  from  rock  to  rock;  now  disappearing 
in  the  deep  fissures,  and  again  suddenly  emerging, 
till  he  reached  the  summit.  Alice  lay  on  the 
grass,  leaning  on  her  arm,  and  looking  at  the 
babe.  Whitret  crept  along  noiselessly  as  a snake, 
till  within  a few  feet  of  the  young  girl,  and  there  he 
stopped  his  head  almost  invisible  amongst  the  brush- 
wood— and  gazed  at  *her  so  intensely  that  his  whole 
soul  seemed  to  shoot  from  his  eyes.  He  had  lain 
thus  some  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  when  the  bouquet 
of, wild  flowers  he  had  gathered  fell  from  his  uncon- 
scious hand.  'JJJie  slight  noise  it  made  attracted  the 
attention  of  Alice,  who,  turning  her  head,  beheld  two 
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large,  fiery  orbs  peering  out  from  behind  the  fern, 
and  fixed  upon  her  with  so  greedy  a stare  that  she 
screamed  and  started. 

Whitret  immediately  rose,  and  picking  up  the 
flowers,  approached  Alice,  and  presented  them  with 
a low  reverence,  kissing  her  hand  as  she  held  it  out 
to  receive  the  offering. 

“What  gard  ye  jump,  lassie?”  inquired  Nell 
Grower,  looking  round  for  the  cause  of  the  fright 

“ Nothing,”  replied  Alice,  trembling  like  a fright- 
ened fawn  ; “ nothing  but  Whitret  here,  whose  eyes 
I just  detected  gazing  at  me  with  so  fixed  a stare 
through  the  twigs  and  fern,  that  I took  him  for 
a—” 

“ A tiger  or  a basilisk,  eh  ? ” 

“ Ay,  good  sooth,  his  stare  startled  me  — it  seemed 
almost  to  eat  me  up.” 

u God  be  aboot  us,”  muttered  Nell,  speaking  to 
herself  as  her  eye  followed  Whitret.  “ It’s  the  curse 
o’  his  race ; the  sins  o’  the  parents  are  to  be  visited 
on  the  children,  to  the  fourth  generation.” 

“ Once  before,”  pursued  Alice,  “ I caught  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  me  whilst  telling  my  beads  at  the  altar, 
and  he  perplexed  me  so  that  I was  obliged  to  inter- 
rupt my  devotions.” 

u Humph ! ay,  that’s  mair  o’t  — the  chapel  or  the 
cloister,  or  the  — ou’  it’s  a’  the  same ; look  at  that,” 
continued  Nell,  pointing  to  the  dwarf,  who  had  sat 
down  on  the  grass  and  taken  the  babe  in  his  arms. 
“ He  little  kens  whose  child  he  fondles ; weel,  weel, 
the  deil  ’ill  hae  his  ain  yit.”  • 

“Poor  Whitret’s  so  gentle,”  observed  Alice,  “that 
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only  for  that  wild  look  of  his,  methinks  I could  like 
him  much.” 

“ That’s  his  fayther’s  look,  bairn,  an  a proof  o’  his 
parentage.  An  for  his  gentleness,  it  a’  comes  o’  his 
mither.” 

“ His  mother ! ” 

“ Ay,  his  mither,  ye  maun  ken,”  said  Nell  in  a 
confidential  tone,  “was  a gentle,  modest  bairn  as 
e’er  a puir  honest  farmer  body  was  blessed  wi\ 
Mony’s^the  time  I hae  seen  her,  a wee  winsome* 
thing,  trippin  ower  the  bonnie  green  knows  o’  Gab- 
bincleugh,  to  milk  her  fayther’s  kaye,  wi’  a white 
piggin  on  her  head,  liltin  a guid  auld  strathspy  as 
blithely  as  the  laverock  aboon  her  head.  God  be  guid 
an  mercifu’  ti  her,  the  puir  saul ; it  was  no  gien  her 
to  hae  as  muckle  as  a blink  at  her  ain  bairn ; she 
died  ere  it  was  weel  born,  an  the  donnie  thing  itsel 
was  picked  up  twa  hours  after  in  the  auld  wa’s  o’ 
Westiow  Abbey,  where  it  was  flang  amang  the  tomb* 
stones,  wi’  it’s  back  brueken  an  it’s  wee  bit  bo<Jy  a’ 
covered  wi’  bluid.” 

“ O,  how  horrible ! ” exclaimed  Alice.  “ What  an 
inhuman  act,  to  attempt  the  murder  of  the  inno- 
cent creature!  So,  then,  Grace  Goodniff’s  not  his 
mother.” 

“ No  mair  his  mither  than  yersel,  lassie,  but  his 
mither’s  trusty  frien,  that  cudna  bear  to  see  the  puir 
thing  perish.” 

u And  who  was  so  inhuman,  Nell,  as  thus  to  at- 
tempt the  murder  of  the  poor  infant? ” 

“ Its  uncle,  Mistress  Alice,  its  ain  mither’s  brither, 
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an  nabady  else,  an  ill-fervored,  ill-sauld  wretch,  trtia 
ne’er  had  a guid  heart  for  frien  or  foe.” 

“ His  sister’s  guilt  drove  him  mad,  mayhap.” 

“ Her  guilt,  woman ! hoot  awa ! he  didna  care  a 
thistle  down  for  her  guilt ; na,  na ; he  wudna  mind  it, 
’gin  she  bartered  her  vera  saul  to  the  deil,  but  he  wudna 
hac  the  fruit  o’t  live  for  folks  to  wink  their  een  an 
wag  their  fingers  at.” 

“ So  Whitret  is  but  Grace’s  foster  child.” 
r “ Na  mair ; an  she’s  aye  been  a guid  mither  to  the 
puir  lad  these  twanty  years ; still  after  a’  she  disna 
ken  the  fayther  o’t.” 

“ Strange,  the  unfortunate  mother  never  disclosed 
the  secret  to  so  dear  a friend.” 

“ Ah,  lassie,  ye  little  think  how  hard  the  task  for 
an  honest  man’s  bairn  to  mak  her  shame  known  e’en 
to  her  bosom  frien ; the  words  wad  hae  choked  puir 
Jeannie  Southron.” 

“And  none  knows  of  Whitret’s  paternity?”  said 
Alice,  looking  up  sadly  in  Nell’s  face,  and  playing 
with  the  string  of  her  hood. 

Nell  hesitated  for  a moment,  as  if  reflecting  on 
what  she  should  say  in  reply.  “ Wha’s  his  fay- 
ther,  ye  mean  ; weel,  indeed,  then,  Mistress  Alice,  I 
wudna  jist  say  right  bauldly  there  is  ane  that  kens, 
and  I wudna  care  to  say  there  isna  either,”  she  said, 
adroitly  evading  the  inquiry.  “ In  sic  thrawin  times, 
its  aoguy  kittlesome  thing  to  meddle  wi’  births  and 
parentage;  an  sin  nabody’s  sure,  lassie,  so  nabody’a 
hanged  for  lack  o’  speech,  neither.” 

“He  might  be  of  gentle  birth,”  said  Alice,  mus- 
ingly 
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Nell  smiled.  “ An  wha  kens,”  she  replied,  “ he 
might  be  a prince  o’  the  royal  bluid,  as  like’s  a south- 
er’s bairn.  An  what  gard  the  thing  be  mair  secret, 
nane  suspecket  puir  Jeannie  till  she  sent  for  the  priest 
an  the  midwife.  Her  mither  was  dead  twa  three 
years,  an  nane  aboot  the  biggin  but  the  auld  man,  an 
honest,  guid-hearted  body,  wha  thought  his  een  was 
gien  him  far  naither  use  than  spierin  after  his  craps  and 
kine.  Her  brither  Robert  was  aye  frae  hame  poachin 
ower  the  border,  wi’  hell  pets  like  himsel,  an  when  he 
showed  his  dark  dower  face  at  the  auld  hamestead,  it 
was  but  ainst  an  awa  again.  Now,  as  fate  wad  hae 
it  a’  its  ain  gate,  that  night,  o’  a’  the  nights  o’  the 
year,  Oliver  Goodniff  had  just  left  father  — a — na 
matter  aboot  the  name  — wi’  the  puir  girl,  when  he 
met  Robert  loupin  the  dike  anent  the  house,  wi’  his 
game  in  his  pouch,  an  his  crossbow  on  his  shouther* 
When  the  lad  gaed  in  an  asked  for  Jeannie,  nane  could 
say  whare  she  was ; the  auld  man  didna  ken,  ail  Oli- 
ver wudna  say ; so  he  ran  out  to  seek  her.  Weel,  I 
need  na  tell  the  rest;  its  a sad  an  dolefu’  tale,  an  no 
fit  for  ears  like  yours.  Na,  na,  my  bonnie  innocent 
bairn,”  and  stooping,  she  kissed  the  young  girl’s  fore- 
head affectionately,  “na,  na,  far  better  we  kenned 
less  o’  the  warld’s  sinfu’  ways.” 

“But  the  priest  and  the  midwife;  What  of  them?” 

“ Ou,  I darna,  I darna  tell  ye,”  replied  Nell,  shak- 
ing her  head ; “ na,  na,  the  hale  secret  maun  be  re- 
served for  ither  ears  an  anither  place.  But  the  twa 
are  yet  leevin  ; ay,  are  they,  an  whin  the  hour  comes 
to  mak  the  disclosure  o’  Whitret’s  parentage,  by  my 
saul,  lassie,  the  highest  heads  in  the  Ian’  will  blush  at 
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their  near  relation  wi’  the  hunchback  o’  Whinstan* 
Hollow.” 

Here  Whitret  made  a mumbling  noise  to  attract 
attention,  and  then  pointed  across  the  chasm. 

“ There  he’s  at  last,”  muttered  Nell,  shading  hei 
eyes  with  her  hand,  and  looking  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  dwarf. 

“ Who?” 

“The  gaberbunzie;  come  awa,  lassie;  he  can  tell 
us  something  o’  auld  Sir  Geoffrey ; ” and  again  taking 
up  the  babe  in  her  arms,  she  led  the  way  down  the 
steep  precipice  to  the  cavern,  followed  by  the  impa- 
tient Alice. 

As  Nell  threw  back  the  heavy  curtain  that  hung 
before  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  chapel,  Alice  saw 
the  gaberbunzie  and  Father  Peter  earnestly  convers- 
ing near  the  little  altar,  and  bounding  quickly  through 
the  opening  and  across  the  rocky  floor,  she  knelt  at 
the  priest’s  feet  and  craved  his  blessing. 

“ And  now,  good  man,”  she  said,  turning  round 
to  the  beggar,  “what  tidings  bringest  thou  of  my 
father?  Speak,  and  tell  me  the  truth,  as  thou’rt  a 
Christian  and  a Catholic.  Is  he  yet  living?” 

The  person  whom  she  addressed  was  a tall,  stout 
man,  seemingly  above  fifty  years  of  age.  His  ap- 
pearance was  very  remarkable.  He  wore  a long, 
gray  beard,  that  fell  in  profusion  on  his  breast,  a 
gabardine  of  coarse  drab  frieze,  confined  round  the 
middle  by  a thick  cord  or  rope,  and  a black  cap,  that 
fitted  close  to  his  head  and  tied  under  his  chin.  He 
Wore  sandals  too,  instead  of  buskins,  so  that  his  ankles 
and  feet  were  bare  and  browned  from  exposure  to  the 
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weather.  As  he  stood  there  before  Alice  under  the 
uncertain  light  of  the  flickering  torches  that  illumi- 
nated the  chapel,  he  looked  the  very  genius  of  that 
dreary  and  desolate  place. 

“ Is  my  father  yet  living  ? ” repeated  Alice,  looking 
fearfully  up  in  the  man’s  face ; M tell  me  — or  is  he  a 
prisoner  ? ” 

The  beggar  paused  for  a moment,  leaning  on  his 
long  staff,  and  gazing  at  the  young  girl.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  his,  watching  every  motion  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  her  hands  joined  before  her  as  in  the 
act  of  supplication.  Never,  in  all  his  checkered  life, 
had  he  seen  so  lovely  a face  and  so  graceful  a form 
as  then  suddenly  appeared  before  him.  He  seemed 
spell  bound  as  by  a vision  ; or  perhaps  he  was  tracing 
in  those  exquisite  lineaments  some  resemblance  to 
features  he  had  seen  in  his  dreams,  or  somewhere 
long  ago,  away  amongst  the  mists  of  former  years. 

21  * 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

“ Why  dost  look  at  me  so  pityingly,  good  pilgrim  ? ” 
said  Alice.  “ Is  my  father  dead  ? Speak,  I entreat 
thee.” 

The  mendicant  seemed  not  to  hear  her  voice.  He 
gazed  at  her  as  if  she  were  a statue  on  a pedestal, 
bending  forward  and  leaning  on  his  long  polestaff. 
At  length,  his  lips  began  slightly  to  tremble,  and  then 
his  eyes,  which  kept  moving  leisurely  over  her  face 
and  form,  scanning  every  feature,  became  gradually 
suffused  with  tears. 

u My  father’s  dead,”  said  Alice,  in  a voice  scarcely 
audible,  as  she  saw  the  pilgrim’s  tears  fall  on  his 
coarse  gabardine. 

The  words,  though  but  few,  and  uttered  in  almost 
the  tone  of  a whisper,  were  yet  so  full  of  anguish 
and  despair,  that  they  instantly  recalled  the  stranger’s 
wandering  thoughts. 

Slowly  the  old  man  stretched  out  his  hands,  and 
gently  laid  them  on  the  head  of  the  fair  girl,  saying, 
in  accents  tremulous  with  emotion, — 

u Thy  father  lives,  my  child,  and  sends  thee  his 
blessing  by  these  hands ; receive  it  and  that  of  an  old 
outcast  also,  who  loves  thee  almost  as  well.” 

Alice  knelt  and  raised  her  eyes  towards  heaven  in 
speechless  gratitude.  Then  taking  the  beggar  by  the 
hand,  she  imprinted  a kiss  on  his  hard,  sunburnt 
fingers.  <c  Hast  seen  my  father  ? ” she  inquired. 
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“ Ay,  truly  have  I.  He  is  still  &t  Brockton,  with  the 
faithful  Reddy,  who  seldom  leaves  him  even  for  a 
moment.  I informed  him  of  thy  place  of  refuge,  and 
he  will  soon  venture  hither  to  see  thee.” 

“ How  looks  he  ? is  he  much  altered  ? ” 

“ Nay,  I cannot  answer  thee  in  that,  my  child, 
having  but  seen  him  for  the  first  time  in  seventeen 
years.  It  will  be  seventeen  years  come  Holentide 
since  we  parted  at  Annie’s  grave  — I mean  at  his 
wife’s  grave.  I shook  his  honest  hand  for  the  last 
time  across  her  open  tomb,  ere  the  earth  had  entirely 
covered  her  coffin  from  my  sight.  And  since  that 
day,  we  have  been  both  learning  to  forget  each  other, 
and  the  world  also  — he  in  his  little  library  at  Brock- 
ton, whence  he  hath  shut  out  all  profane  converse, 
and  I in  the  woods  and  wilds  of  England,  a roaming 
outcast  without  a shelter  or  a home.” 

“ So  thou  didst  know  my  mother,  good  man,”  said 
Alice,  laying  her  hand  on  the  beggar’s  arm,  and  look- 
ing up  wistfully  in  his  face. 

“ Thy  mother — ay,  I knew  her  — once,”  he  replied 
with  suppressed  emotion. 

K Then  speak  fo  me  of  my  mother ; I long  to  hear 
some  one  speak  of  her ; people  say  she  wag  very  kind 
and  gentle.  Alas!  I never  saw  her;  she  died  in  giv- 
ing me  birth,  and  so  there’s  a void  in  my  heart  I 
would  fain  fill  up  with  her  image.  Say,  pilgrim,  canst 
paint  her  to  my  fancy?  I will  listen  to  thee  most 
attentively.” 

The  mendicant  turned  his  head  aside,  and  drew' 
his  hand  qdickly  across  his  eyes. 
i{  Pardon  me,  good  man,”  said  Alice,  as  she  saw 
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the  motion,  and  understood  it,  44 I fear  me  I have 
awakened  some  painful  recollection.” 

“Nay,”  replied  the  mendicant;  “it’s  but  a foolish 
weakness;”  and  he  raised  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  planted  his  staff  firmly  on  the  rock,  as 
if  to  nerve  himself  for  the  trial. 

Father  Peter  and  Nell  Gower  were  conversing 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  cell,  and  casting  a look 
occasionally  in  the  direction  of  the  speakers. 

44  Nell  saith  Fm  somewhat  like  my  mother.  Good 
man,  dost  think  so  ? ” inquired  Alice. 

44  Like  thy  mother,  my  fair  child  ? Ay,  thy  face  is 
somewhat  like.  But  the  face  is  only  a small  part  — 
a hundred  such  faces  were  not  worth  a heart  like 
hers.” 

44  She  was  so  good  ? ” 

44  Ay,  and  so  noble  and  so  grand  of  soul.” 

44  Ah!” 

44  And  yet  so  humble,  so  charitable,  so  pure,  and  so 
truly  Catholic.  Hold,  Fll  question  thee  as  to  the  re- 
semblance, and  then  tell  thee  mayhap  in  how  much 
thou’rt  like  thy  mother.” 

44  Speak  on,”  said  Alice ; 44  Fll  answer  thee  right 
faithfully.”, 

44  Hast  been  good  to  the  poor  beggar  who  came  to 
beg  an  alms  and  shelter?  and  didst  give  him  the  kind 
word  at  meeting,  and  the  secret  dole  at  parting  ? ” 

Alice  hesitated. 

44  She  hath,”  replied  a deep  voice  from  a distant 
corner  of  the  chapel. 

Alice  started,  somewhat  surprised  at  fhe  solemn 
sound,  but  the  mendicant  seemed  not  to  notice  it. 
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“ Hast  worshipped  thy  God  in  the  night  and  in  the 
morning  ? ” 

“ She  hath.” 

“ Hast  been  frequent  at  the  sacred  confessional  and 
the  holy  altar  ? ” 

“ She^  hath,”  responded  the  same  voice,  a third 
time. 

“Dost  love  thy  religion  better  than  thy  life  ?”  de- 
manded the  pilgrim,  in  a sterner  tone,  still  leaning  on 
his  staff,  and  looking  steadily  at  the  young  girl; 
“answer  for  thyself,  maiden.”  . 

“ Methinks  I do,”  she  at  length  replied,  casting  her 
eyes  bashfully  on  the  ground,  and  playing  with  the 
chain  of  her  cross.  “ But  Fm  only  a simple  country 
girl,  and  have  not  yet  been  greatly  tempted.” 

“ Good,”  said  the  mendicant.  “ And  art  ready  to 
sacrifice  thy  life  for  thy  faith  ? ” 

“Ay,  willingly!”  responded  Alice,  in  a tone  of 
increased  confidence. 

“Hearken  to  me,  child.  Thy  religion  is  a low, 
mean,  and  contemptible  thing.  It’s  driven  out  from 
the  royal  courts  and  princely  halls  of  thy  native  land, 
where  it  once  ruled  triumphant,  to  dwell  with  the 
ignorant  and  the  poor.  It’s  forced  to  seek  shelter  in 
woods  and  caves.  It’s  banished  the  presence  of 
the  great  and  powerful,  despised  and  scoffed  at  even 
by  the  learned ; nay,  it’s  flung  from  their  houses  like 
a ragged  garment,  and  fit  only  to  be  worn  by 
wretched  beggars  like  myself.  Ha,  girl ! thy  religion 
is  the  scorn  of  thy  compeers  — like  the  Christian 
name  in  the  times  of  the  Dioclesians,  it’s  a disgrace 
and  dishonor  to  acknowledge  it.” 
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“ l care  not,”  said  Alice ; “ was  not  my  Redeemer 
despised  for  his  religion  ? ” 

“ And  art  bold  enough  to  meet  the  contemptuous 
smiles,  and  withstand  the  winks  and  nods,  of  the 
enemies  of  thy  faith,  as  thou  passest  them  by  ? ” 
Alice  answered  not  in  words,  but  she  raised  the 
cross  from  her  bosom,  where  it  hung,  and  reverently 
kissed  the  lips  of  the  image  of  the  Savior. 

The  mendicant  understood  the  silent  reply,  and 
proceeded : — 

“But  of  thy  father.  Wouldst  abandon  him  to 
preserve  thy  faith  ? Wouldst  see  him  dragged  on  a 
hurdle  to  the  gallows,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  rabble, 
when  thy  apostasy  would  save  him  ? ” 

“ What ! is  he  a prisoner  ? ” she  cried,  fearing  the 
mendicant  had  hitherto  been  only  preparing  her  for 
some  dreadful  announcement. 

“ Nay,  answer  me,  maiden  ; wouldst  save  thy  father 
by  apostasy  ? ” 

“Never!”  responded  Alice,  raising  herself  to  her 
full  height,  and  crossing  her  arms  on  her  breast  as  she 
spoke.  “Never!  I love  him  as  fondly  as  ever 
daughter  loved  a parent  — nay,  I would  give  my  life 
cheerfully  to  save  his  ; but  I would  see  him  hanging 
on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn  till  the  wind  and  sun  had 
bleached  his  bones,  rather  than  renounce  the  religion 
of  my  God  and  the  honors  of  my  ancestors.” 

“ Ha ! thou  wouldst,  girl ! ” said  the  mendicant, 
catching  her  hand  and  gazing  full  in  her  face.  “ Then 
thou  hast  learnt  to  feel  as  a Catholic.” 

“ Ay,  and  as  none  but  the  descendant  of  Catholic 
ancestors  can  feel,  who  have  a past  to  look  back  on,” 
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said  Alice.  “ And  what  would  we  be  without  a past? 
Nought  but  isolated  beings,  like  those  breakers  of 
God’s  covenant,  without  a name  or  a memory  to  cling 
to.  And  what  is  lineage  or  blood  to  me,  were  it  not 
ennobled  and  purified — not  by  centuries  of  military 
glory  and  heroic  achievements,  but  by  centuries  of 
faith,  the  mother  of  virtue  and  of  honor.  No,  stranger, 
whoever  thou  art,  who  seemest  to  take  so  much  in- 
terest in  my  soul’s  affair,  I tell  thee,  I would  not 
embrace  Protestantism  were  it  even  possible  to  be 
saved  thereby,  and  renounce  the  glory  of  Catholicity 
to  snatch  my  father’s  head  from  the  axe  of  the 
executioner.” 

“ What ! ” said  the  mendicant,  “ were’t  even  possi- 
ble to  be  saved  thereby  ? ” 

u Ay,  I’ve  said  it,  pilgrim.  I would  rather  live  in 
rags  like  thee,  with  the  memories  of  the  past  to 
sweeten  my  hard  and  bitter  crust,  than  sit  on  a 
throne,  without  them.  They  may  persecute  us,  beg- 
gar us,  trample  us  ; but  they  cannot  wrench  from  us 
the  history  of  the  past  — that  dominion  of  thought  — 
that  lies  far  above  the  earth,  and  far  beyond  the 
grave.” 

“ Enough ! ” said  the  mendicant.  “ Thou  hast 
proved  thyself  like  thy  mother.  O God,  I give  thee 
thanks ! ” he  cried,  letting  his  long  staff  fall  neglected 
from  his  grasp,  and  raising  his  hands  in  fervent  grati- 
tude. “ I give  thee  thanks  that  I have  lived  to  hear 
such  words  from  the  lips  of  the  daughter  of  Annie 
Howard.  Go,  then,  my  noble  and  courageous  girl  — 
go  as  thou  hast  purposed  — go  before  the  face  of  the 
queen  — ay?  befpre  her  whose  very  frown  is  death 
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and  beg  thy  lather’s  pardon.  She  will  not— dare 
not  refuse  thee.” 

As  Alice  listened  to  the  stranger’s  words,  and  saw 
the  dignity  of  manner  with  which  he  pronounced 
them,  she  felt  she  was  conversing  with  a man  whose 
birth  and  breeding  were  far  above  his  apparent  con- 
dition. There  was  a certain  culture  in  his  language, 
and  a native  grace  in  his  motions,  that  accorded  ill 
with  his  coarse  habiliments. 

“ And  who  art  thou,  good  man,”  she  said,  “ whose 
words  and  bearing  so  contradict  thy  outward  seeming  ? 
Thy  voice,  methinks,  sounds  somewhat  familiar  to 
my  ears.” 

“ A poor  pilgrim,”  replied  the  mendicant,  “ who  has 
been  tired  of  the  world  since  before  thou  wert  born, 
and  longs  to  be  at  rest  from  its  troubles.” 

“ But  thy  name  ? ” pursued  Alice. 

“Folks  call  me  the  gaberbunzie,  along  by  the 
Scottish  borders,”  he  replied,  picking  up  his  polestaff, 
and  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  rocks  that  lay“scat- 
tered  about  the  floor ; “ and  hereabout  they  call  me 
the  big  beadsman,  and  sometimes  the  beggar  monk.” 

“ But  thy  baptismal  name  ? ” persisted  Alice. 
“ Thou  much  resemblest  one  long  unheard  of,  and 
whose  portrait  still  hangs  in  my  mother’s  room,  at 
Brockton  Hall.” 

“ Ay,  doubtless  some  distant  relative,  lost  in  the 
troublesome  times  of  the  eighth  Henry.” 

“ Nay,”  replied  Alice ; “he  was  my  mother’s  broth- 
er, Henry  Howard.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie, 
and  hath  never  since  been  heard  of,  living  or  dead. 
Some  said  he  escaped  to  the  continent,  and  took  holy 
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orders;  others,  that  he  is  still  wandering  through 
England,  in  poverty  and  disguise.  O that  I knew 
he  were  living ! 1 would  seek  his  protection  for  my 
poor  father  who  has  no  relative  now  to  confide  in  but 
his  child.  Alas!  that  only  child  hath  abandoned  him 
at  the  first  approach  of  danger.”  And  Alice  again 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

The  gaberbunzie,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment, 
raised  his  staff  and  motioned  Nell  Gower  to  remove 
her. 

“Stay,  Nell!”  she  cried;  “let  me  speak  but  one 
word  more ” 

“ Out  awa  wi’  ye,  bairn,”  muttered  the  old  woman  ; 
“ come  ben  here  and  speak  wi*  Father  Peter,  gin  ye 
maun  speak ; but  no  a word  mair  to  the  gaberbun- 
zie.  Ouh,  my  troth,  lassie,  he’s  no  the  ane  to  be 
misleard  wi*  yer  foolish  claverin.  Come  awa!”  And 
she  forced  Alice  gently  by  the  arm  down  the  apart* 
ment,  to  where  Father  Peter  was  sitting. 

The  mendicant's  eyes  followed  the  form  of  the  fair 
girl,  as  it  receded,  step  by  step,  from  his  sight,  and 
became  at  length  indistinct  in  the  shadowy  distance, 
and  then  slowly  reclining  against  the  side  wall  of  the 
cavern,  he  threw  back  his  head,  and  gazed  up,  un- 
consciously, at  the  dark  and  distant  roof,  in  a long, 
absorbing  reverie. 

The  priest,  having  addressed  a few  words  to  Alice, 
congratulating  her  on  her  father’s  health,  and  freedom 
from  arrest,  approached  the  mendicant,  seemingly 
with  the  intention  of  conversing  with  him,  now  that 
he  was  disengaged,  and  halting  directly  before  him, 
appeared  respectfully  to  await  his  notice. 
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The  stranger,  however,  was  now  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence.  Indeed,  so  wrapped  was  he 
in  thought,  that  one  would  have  supposed  he  had 
suddenly  fallen  asleep,  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar 
motion  of  his  head,  against  the  rock,  and  the  con- 
vulsive movement  of  his  fingers  round  his  oaken 
staff.  No,  he  was  not  asleep,  but  thinking.  It  was 
old  memories,  which  the  sight  of  Alice  had  awakened 
once  more;  — it  was  the  long-dormant  sympathies 
of  his  heart  — the  neglected,  but  still  inextinguishable 
feelings  of  his  nature,  which  the  voice  of  the  maiden 
had  rekindled.  The  poor  pilgrim  had  snatched  a 
moment  from  the  sorrows  of  the  present,  and  flown 
back  on  the  wings  of  memory  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
past 

As  the  priest  stood  there,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
mendicant’s  upturned  face,  he  saw  something  rolling 
down  his  cheeks  and  falling  on  his  long,  gray  beard. 
It  might  be  drops  from  the  slimy  arch  above,  or  it 
might  be  tears.  “ I cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  dis- 
turb thee  now,”  said  the  priest,  and  he  turned  away 
and  joined  the  two  females  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  chapel. 

That  night  Alice  retired  earlier  than  usual.  She 
was  fain  to  seek  the  refreshing  influence  of  sleep, 
after  the  many  perplexing  anxieties  she  suffered  during 
toe  day,  and  as  her  mind  was  now  restored  in  some 
measure  to  its  wonted  calm  by  the  news  of  her 
father’s  safety,  nature  soon  reasserted  her  power 
over  her  wearied  senses. 

The  night  was  far  advanced,  and  the  last  cinder 
had  fallen  buried  in  its  ashes  on  the  little  hearth9 
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near  which  Alice  had  lain  down  to  rest,  when  she 
awoke  from  her  first  sleep,  and  looked  around  in 
search  of  her  old  protectress.  But  Nell  Gower  was 
not  there.  She  called  her  in  whispers,  and  yet  no 
answer  came.  The  place  where  she  lay  was  a small 
recess  or  cell  in  the  rock,  and  separated  from  the 
chapel  by  a curtain,  which  served  instead  of  a door 
to  cover  the  low  and  narrow  entrance,  and  so  dark 
that  she  could  see  nothing  save  the  curtain  waving 
to  and  fro  before  the  aperture.  As  she  kept  looking, 
however,  for  a time  at  this  object,  her  eyes  became 
'accustomed  by  degrees  to  the  light  that  struggled 
faintly  through  the  thin  fabric,  and  she  could  see,  at 
length,  sundry  figures  passing  and  repassing  before 
it,  as  if  busied  in  some  hasty  preparations.  Pres- 
ently she  heard  voices  whispering  low,  through  the 
hollow-sounding  chapel  without,  and  at  short  inter- 
vals, the  tread  of  footsteps  approaching  by  the  long, 
winding  corridor,  through  which  Nell  Gower  had  a 
few  days  before  conducted  her  courtly  visitor.  As 
she  listened  a while  to  these  strange  sounds,  her  eyes 
again  closed ; but  she  could  not  sleep. . The  few  hours’ 
rest  she  obtained  had  not  sufficiently  refreshed  her  wea- 
ried senses,  and  yet  the  unusual  sound  of  voices  with- 
out, and  the  passing  of  so  many  figures  before  the  cur- 
tain, had  so  excited  her  imagination  that  she  feared 
to  resign  herself  entirely  to  forgetfulness.  In  this 
state  of  half  consciousness,  without  the  power  to 
keep  awake,  and  without  the  courage  to  sleep,  she 
felt,  or  thought  she  felt,  the  breathing  of  something 
within  the  distance  of  a few  feet,  nay,  could  almost 
feel  its  warmth  upon  her  arm,  that  lay  extended  on 
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the  floor  by  the  side  of  her  bed.  She  would  have 
looked  to  see  who  or  what  was  there,  but  the  place 
was  dark,  and  she  could  not  summon  energy  enough 
to  speak.  Then  it  seemed  to  her  she  heard  voices 
conversing  distinctly  behind  the  curtain,  in  low  but 
earnest  tones;  and  she  tried  to  reason  with  herself, 
whether  it  was  fancy  or  reality,  but  reason  also  was 
too  sleepy  to  decide.  She  thought,  moreover,  the  first 
voice  that  spoke  was  somewhat  familiar  to  her  ear. 

“ Art  sure  the  child  is  hers  ? ” 

“ Ay,  most  certain.” 

“ Beware  thou  judgest  not  rashly.” 

“ Nay,  I saw  it  leave  the  chamber  in  the  arms  oi 
the  countess  of — ” 

“Woman,  I desire  not  to  hear  names  — proceed.” 
“ I have  long  been  planning  vengeance  against 
her,  and  now  — ” 

“ Vengeance  is  the  Lord’s,”  interrupted  the  first 
speaker,  “who  will  repay  in  his  own  good  time 
What  wouldst  thou  ? ” 

“ Proclaim  her.” 

“ And  who  would  believe  thee,  a poor  kitchen 
wench  ? ” 

“ I have  proof.” 

“ What,  thy  eyesight  ? ” 

“ Nay,  nay,  the  written  confession  of  her  medi- 
ciner,  Dr.  Maraski  ” 

“ How  — is  he  not  a close  prisoner  in  the  Tower?  ” 
“ Ay,  but  he  hath  communicated,  through  Whitret 
Macbairn,  with  the  queen  mother,  that  her  son  might 
be  saved  from  so  unholy  an  alliance.” 

“ Well!” 
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44  I have  the  packet.” 

44  Ha!  give  it  me.” 

44  Nay,  I will  not  part  with  it.” 

44  Listen  to  me,  woman,”  said  the  questioner ; and 
he  spoke  so  sternly  that  Alice  slightly  moved,  like 
one  disturbed  in  a dream  by  the  closing  of  a door  or 
the  rustling  of  drapery. 

“ Hearken,  woman,  and  remember  thou  my  words*. 
Thou’rt  bound,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  de- 
stroy the  packet,  and  carry  the  secret  with  thee  to  the 
grave.” 

44  But  she  is  the  enemy  of  thee  and  thy  church,” 
persisted  the  other. 

44  Admitted.” 

44  And  her  vaunted  chastity  maketh  her  over-bold 
to  persecute.” 

44  Doubtless.” 

44  And  her  power  would  die  with  her  reputation, 
and  her  reputation  by  the  mere  telling  of  the  truth” 
44  Ay,  verily,  but  truth  is  not  always  to  be  told ; 
wouldst  like  thy  secret  sins  to  be  published  through 
the  city  ? ” 

44 1 am  but  a humble  servant,  whose  private  life 
can  in  no  wise  affect  the  welfare  of  religion ; but  the 
disclosure  of  this  Jezebel’s  crimes  might  save  the 
church  from  ages  of  persecution.”  * 

44  Woman,  woman ! that  thought  is  a temptation 
of  the  devil.  Dost  not  know  thou’rt  not  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  follow  ? ” 

44  Evil?” 

44  Ay,  blast  a woman’s  reputation  to  serve  reli* 
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* It’s  already  blasted.” 
u Ah,  thou  refenrest  to  the  past” 
u Nay,  I speak  of  the  present—  there  be  six  privy 
to  the  secret  of  her  guilt.” 

“ So  many  ? ah,  indeed!  so  many  ? ” 

“ Ay,  the  earl,  the  countess,  the  doctor,  the  priest, 
Nell  Gower,  and  myself.  Dost  imagine  so  many 
tongues  can  keep  a secret  ? ” 

* “ My  child,  I have  nought  to  do  with  any  but  thee, 
and  give  counsel  accordingly.  From  the  rest,  I may 
venture  to  say  there  is  but  small  danger  of  a dis- 
closure. The  first  two  will  not  dare  to  make  it,  for 
the  sake  of  their  heads,  and  for  various  other  grave 
reasons ; the  third  will  die  in  prison,  a convicted  con- 
spirator ; the  fourth  is  a Catholic  priest,  whose  office 
compels  him,  under  penalty  of  anathema  and  ex- 
communication,  to  preserve  the  secret  inviolate ; 
and ” 

“ But  the  priest  hath  not  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  it  in  the  confessional.” 

u Nay,  it  matters  not,  my  child ; it  hath  been  con- 
fided to  him  as  a priest  of  the  church.  The  fifth, 
Eleanor  Gower,  with  all  her  reckless  habits,  and 
strange,  wayward  disposition,  is  yet  a conscientious 
woman,  and  will  take  counsel  of  her  confessor. 
Therelpre,  thou’rt  thyself  the  only  one  of  the  six 
from  whom  danger  is  to  be  dreaded ; and  I warn 
thee,  if  thou  but  breathest  a breath  to  propagate 
this  report,  notwithstanding  the  woman’s  insatiable 
persecution  of  thy  church,  thou’rt  guilty  of  a heinous 
sin  against  her,  and  dost  wound  the  charity  of  Jesus 
Christ  thy  Savior,  who  pardoned  Magdalen,  and 
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saved  the  adulterous  Samaritan.  Wilt  piomise  thy 
God,  then,  in  this  holy  place,  to  reveal  nought  of 
this  woman’s  secret  guilt?” 

Here  there  was  a pause.  Both  were  silent  for  the 
space  of  a minute  — the  one  awaiting  the  answer  to 
his  question  — the  other,  deliberating  between  sub- 
mission to  God’s  will  and  the  gratification  of  hei 
own.  Alice  had  all  this  time  lain  perfectly  still,  and 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  But  when  the  speakers  ceased, 
the  sudden  pause  caused  her  to  open  her  eyes,  as  the 
sudden  cessation  of  the  rocking  of  a cradle  some- 
times wakes  a child.  As  she  looked  for  a moment 
in  the  direction  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  she 
felt  the  warm  breath  she  had  only  fancied  to  have 
felt  before,  now  burning  hot  on  her  cheek;  and  then 
turning  her  head  a little  sidewise,  beheld  two  large, 
gloating  eyes  riveted  on  her  face.  “ It’s  but  the  cat,” 
thought  Alice  — “ Nell’s  black  cat ; poor  thing,  I shal 
not  disturb  it.” 

“ Wilt  promise  ? ” repeated  the  questioning  party 
after  waiting  a considerable  time  for  the  answer. 

“ She  hath  beheaded  my  uncle,  banished  my  father 

persecuted  my  church,  is  an  enemy  to ” 

“ Peace,  woman,  and  answer  me.  Wilt  promise 
to  preserve  the  secret  ? ” 

“ No,  father,  I will  not  promise.” 

“ Then  begone,  sinner,  for  I cannot  absolve  thee.” 
Alice  started  and  screamed.  M Absolve  thee ! ” she 
ejaculated;  “my  God,  what  have  I been  doing — ■. 
listening  to  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  ? ” Hastily 
she  sprung  up  from  her  recumbent  posture,  and 
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throwing  back  her  hair,  made  a step  towards  the 
curtain,  when  it  opened,  and  Nell  Gower  stood 
before  her,  attracted  by  her  scream.  Alice  had  taken 
but  one  step,  but  that  step  made  her  scream  yet 
louder  than  before,  for  it  rested  on  the  crouching, 
trembling  form  of  Whitret  Macbairn. 

“ Saints  o’  heaven,  what’s  a’  this  ? ” cried  Nell 
Gower,  holding  up  the  curtain  and  revealing  the 
prostrate  and  ungainly  body  of  the  hunchback, 
stretched  on  the  floor  under  the  foot  of  Alice 
Wentworth. 

The  young  girl  stood  still  in  the  same  position, 
as  if  she  had  not  the  power  to  withdraw  her  foot, 
looking  down  at  the  hunchback,  and  breathing  hard, 
like  one  who  had  thrown  an  adversary  after  a des- 
perate struggle. 

“ Speak,  woman,”  cried  Nell,  “ an  dinna  stand 
there  starin  doun  like  ane  wha’d  lost  their  speech 
athegither.  What  mean  ye?” 

“ Whitret!”  ejaculated  Alice;  u he  hath  frightened 
me  again;  take  him  hence,”  she  cried,  “take  him 
hence.” 

By  this  time  a number  of  persons  had  crowded 
round  the  door  of  the  little  cell,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  scream,  and  kept  looking  over  each 
other’s  shoulders  at  Alice,  wondering  who  she  was, 
and  how  so  young  and  beautiful  a girl  had  found  her 
way  into  that  secret  apartment. 

Nell,  who  seemed  in  a moment  to  comprehend  the 
cause  of  Alice’s  horror  of  the  dwarf,  and  unwilling 
to  expose  matters  further,  motioned  Whitret  to  with- 
draw, and  requested  the  bystanders  to  retire  also, 
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assuring  them  “ it  was  nathing  ava  but  jist  a wee 
touch  o’  the  nightmare  the  bairn  had ; ” and  then,  see- 
ing Father  Peter  approaching,  she  raised  her  voice 
somewhat  higher.  “ Stan  back,”  she  cried,  “ canna  ye  ? 
an  let  the  priest  come  here.  Heigh,  sirs,  ane  wud  he 
thought  yed  be  mair  concerned  aboot  yer  saui’s  safe 
keepin,  the  twa  three  hours  left  ye  frae  the  pursuit  o’ 
the  enemies  o’  God’s  church,  than  glowerin  there  and 
speirin  aboot  wha  disna  concern  ye.  Hugh  ! ay,  ye 
canna  hear  a screagh,  but  yer  a’  aff  yer  knees  to  ken 
wha’s  kilt,  or  if  the  roof’s  fa’in.  Gae  wa  ilk  ane  o’ 
ye,  an  min  yer  ain  business ; an  there’s  yersel,  Grace 
Goodniff,  that  shud  hae  mair  sense,  starin  wi’  yer  een 
fixed  bn  the  lassie,  like  a stickit  rabbit.” 

u What  hath  he  done,  Nell  ? ” inquired  Grace. 

“ Done  ? wha  done  ? ” 

“ Whitret  — hath  he  harmed  the  maiden  ? ” 

“ Harmed  the  deil,”  responded  Nell.  “ Guid  forgie 
me  that  I shud  say  it.  Hugh ! I wonder  ye  did  na  gae 
down  to  Hampton  for  the  doctor.” 

As  the  inquisitive  and  wondering  group  withdrew 
from  the  door  of  the  cell  at  the  bidding  of  Nell 
Gower,  Alice  saw,  amongst  the  last  who  retired,  a 
tall,  portly  personage,  wearing  a coarse  black  cas- 
sock, a small  skullcap  of  the  same  color,  and  a con- 
fessor’s white  stole  round  his  neck.  As  he  walked 
slowly  away,  the  crowd  fell  back  on  each  side,  open- 
ing a passage,  and  saluting  him  reverently  as  he 
passed. 

w Father,”  said  Alice,  laying  her  hand  on  Father 
Peter’s  arm,  and  glancing  at  the  retiring  form  of  the 
tall  ecclesiastic,  M I would  crave  thy  patience  for  a 
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moment,  whilst  I confide  to  thee  a matter  of  con- 
science.” 

Nell  adjusted  her  hood  and  retired,  as  she  heard 
the  request 

44  Thy  shrift  must  be  short,”  said  the  priest,  44  for 
it’s  well  nigh  time  to  begin  the  holy  mass.” 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

We  must  now  request  the  reader  to  return  with  us 
to  Hampton  Court,  and  witness  such  events  as  oc- 
curred there,  immediately  connected  with  the  course 
of  our  story. 

Without  the  aid  of  such  details  as  we  are  enabled 
to  give,  the  reader  will  doubtless  have  already  learnt 
from  the  history  of  the  period,  that  the  two  great  sub- 
jects of  Elizabeth’s  thoughts,  during  the  first  years  of 
her  reign,  were  the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  power  and 
the  ruin  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  To  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  ends  her  energies  seemed  to  be 
chiefly  directed,  nor  can  we  find  any  thing  in  her  public 
life  or  private  memoirs  so  clearly  indicative  of  her  true 
character  as  the  untiring  assiduity  with  which  she 
at  last  achieved  them.  Yet,  when  we  reflect  that  her 
persecution  of  the  Catholic  church  arose,  not  from  a 
blind,  misguided  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God’s  truth* — 
for  that  would  be  some  extenuation,  — but  from  per- 
sonal hatred  of  the  man  who  dared  to  brand  her  with 
illegitimacy  and  dispute  her  right  to  the  crown,  and 
that  of  Mary  Stuart,  almost  solely  from  jealousy  of 
her  personal  charms,  our  wonder  is,  she  could  be  so 
far  lost  to  all  sense  of  moral  responsibility  as  to  suffer 
such  private  pique  to  lead  to  so  unwarrantable  an 
exercise  of  her  sovereign  power.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  she  wielded  the  sceptre  more  for  the 
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gratification  of  her  resentment  than  for  the  interests 
of  the  state.  And  still  the  wonder  increases,  when 
we  recollect  what  powerful  ministers  she  had  to 
deal  with,  and  what  cogent  reasons  they  had 
learnt  from  the  despotism  of  her  father  to  restrict 
the  powers  of  the  monarch.  But  Elizabeth  knew 
well  her  ministers  were  the  enemies  of  Rome  and  of 
Scotland,  and  would  therefore  give  themselves  little 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  real  motives  that  prompted 
her  acts  of  cruelty.  It  was  enough  for  them,  if  her 
ostensible  objects  were  the  destruction  of  Catholicity, 
and  the  removal  of  an  aspirant,  whose  probable  suc- 
cession to  the  British  crown  would  jeopardize  their 
titles  to  the  confiscated  property  of  the  church, 
and  embarrass  their  efforts  for  Protestant  ascendency. 
She  might  be  an  angel  or  a devil  in  her  heart  for 
aught  it  concerned  them.  As  long  as  she  carried  out 
their  views,  they  had  few  scruples  respecting  the 
feelings  which  influenced  her  conduct. 

If  there  are  still  some  to  be  found  in  the  world  who 
believe  Elizabeth  to  have  persecuted  from  conscien- 
tious motives,  and  under  a solemn  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  religious  reform,  such,  no  doubt,  will  find 
abundant  apologies  for  her  intrigues,  and  excuses  for 
her  atrocities.  But  we  think  there  are  few  now 
hardy  enough  to  adventure  such  a theory.  The  lapse 
of  three  hundred  years  has  done  much  to  cool  down 
sectarian  prejudice  and  religious  fanaticism,  and  . well 
nigh  worn  out  the  veil  that  so  long  covered  from  the 
sight  of  honest  men  the  vices  of  the  virgin  queen. 

Elizabeth  had  now  completely  recovered  from  her 
dangerous  illness,  but  found  she  was  more  involved 
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than  ever  in  the  difficulties  she  had  herself  created. 
The  hints  she  had  occasionally  thrown  out  regarding 

a matrimonial  alliance  with  France  had  brought  a 
number  of  envoys  from  Catharine  with  proposals, 
whom,  during  her  confinement,  she  was  unable  to 
receive ; and  now,  at  her  first  public  reception,  one 
of  these,  De  Fays,  had  returned  to  press  the  suit  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  she  having  declined  that  of  his 
brother,  King  Charles  IX.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
had  just  received  intelligence  that  Murray,  and  his 
fellow-conspirators,  had  been  routed  at  Biggar  by 
Mary  Stuart,  at  the  head  of  a force  of  ten  thousand 
men,  and  attended  by  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and 
Bothwell ; and  that  the  Earl  of  Bedford  had  been 
driven  back  from  Carlisle,  whither  he  had  marched  to 
support  the  rebels.  She  found  dangers  approaching 
her  on  both  sides — the  destruction  of  all  her  hopes 
in  Scotland  if  she  failed  to  counteract  the  move- 
ments of  her  rival,  and  open  hostilities  from  France 
in  favor  of  that  monarch  if  she  refused  the  hand  of 
the  duke.  Indeed,  it  was  only  by  a pretended  desire 
of  alliance  with  the  house  of  Valois,  that  she  suc- 
ceeded so  far  in  warding  off  the  arm  of  France,  and 
acquiring  time  to  mature  her  plans  for  the  overthrow 
of  Mary  Stuart. 

It  was  yet  the  early  morning,  and  Elizabeth  had 
already  written  a number  of  letters  with  her  own 
hand,  and  read  through  a pile  of  others  she  had  just 
received,  seated  alone  in  her  private  cabinet.  Her 
face  was  paler  than  usual,  and  her  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  vexation  and  trouble.  Her  ample  head- 
dress, so  brilliant  when  she  appeared  on  all  public 
23 
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occasions,  was  on  this  morning  mdre  gorgeous  than 
usual,  and  lay  back  from  her  high  and  expansive 
forehead,  exposing  her  features  to  full  view,  as  they 
worked  under  the  various  changes  her  correspondence 
produced.  Round  her  neck  and  under  her  ruff  she 
wore  a red  scarf,  fastened  with  a diamond  clasp  on 
her  breast ; and  on  the  table  before  her  lay  a small 
crown  or  coronet,  studded  with  jewels,  and  the  royal 
arms  wrought  in  silver  on  each  side.  It  was  evident, 
from  the  care  she  had  taken  to  have  her  dress  so 
scrupulously  adjusted,  that  she  intended  to  receive 
some  personages  of  distinction.  Never,  perhaps,  did 
she  look  so  interesting  as  on  this  morning,  her  first 
appearance  after  her  severe  and  dangerous  illness. 
Her  eyes  had  lost  much  of  that  intensity  of  look, 
which  usually  lent  an  expression  of  severity  to  her 
countenance ; her  cheeks  and  neck  had  parted  with 
their  freckles  and  their  flush,  and  her  clear,  white 
forehead  seemed  the  very  type  of  chastity; 

When  she  had  finished  her  morning  letters,  some 
of  which  she  threw  carelessly  on  the  table  half  read, 
and  placed  others  in  the  drawer  beside  her,  she  took 
up  a small  mirror,  set  in  a richly-carved  ebony  frame, 
and  looked  at  her  face  in  the  glass  for  the  space4of  a 
minute,  and  then  secreting  it  about  her  person,  rang 
her  bell. 

“ Announce  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,”  she  said,  as 
the  master  of  the  black  rod  appeared,  “and  inform 
our  privy  council  that  we  meet  them  presently.” 

The  tall,  raw-boned  knight  entered  the  presence  as 
awkwardly  as  McPherson,  the  Scotch  Covenanter,  once 
did  afterwards  in  the  court  dress  of  Charles  L His  long, 
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aquiline  nose  projected  from  the  centre  of  his  pointed 
ruff ; his  knees  knocked  together,  and  chafed  his  crispy 
silken  hose,  as  he  approached ; and  his  long,  bony 
arms  hung  as  stiff  by  his  side  as  if  they  had  been 
welded  to  his  shoulders. 

“ Ha,  ha ! ” said  Elizabeth,  as  she  saw  the  knight 
striding  across  the  chamber.  “ By  our  royal  honor, 
Master  Plimpton,  thou  wouldst  make  but  a sorry 
dancing  master.  Nay,  nay,  good  sir,”  she  continued, 
as  Plimpton  knelt  to  take  her  hand,  “ we  dispense 
with  that  ceremony,  and  believe  thee  as  liege  and 
faithful  a subject  as  if  thou  hadst  been  smack- 
ing our  hand  by  the  hour  — the  which  may  Heaven 
forfend.  But  to  thy  task,  sir;  we  have  little  time 
to  devote  to  thy  pleasure.  What  news  from  Scot- 
land ? ” 

“ Somewhat  of  the  dullest,  please  your  gracious 
majesty,”  said  Plimpton,  spreading  his  rough,  brawny 
hand  on  his  breast,  and  bowing  profoundly  to  the 
queen  ; “ matters  have  gone  but  ill  in  Scotland.” 

“ We  have  already  heard  of  the  discomfiture  of 
my  Lord  Murray  and  his  friends,”  observed  Eliza- 
beth. “ So,  if  thou’rt  come  to  speak  us  on  that  sub- 
ject, thy  news  will  be  rather  stale  for  our  ears.  Verily, 
we  had  thought  thy  length  of  limb  had  made  thee  a 
speedier  messenger.”  And  she  ran  her  eyes  over  his 
gaunt  form,  as  if  he  had  been  a wild  beast  in  a 
menagerie.  Plimpton  felt  the  contempt  which  ac- 
companied the  look,  but  dared  not  permit  his  coun- 
tenance to  show  it. 

• “ Please  your  majesty,”  he  submitted,  “ I reached 
the  palace  at  midnight,  but  failed  to  obtajq  an  audi- 
fpo*/’ 
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“ And  didst  present  thyself  with  baskins  clean  and 
hands  washed  ? ” inquired  Elizabeth. 

Plimpton  bowed  and  replied,  in  a humble  tone, 
44  My  buskins  were  clean  and  my  hands  washed,  may 
it  please  your  majesty ; but  your  grace’s  royal  equerry, 
the  noble  Earl  of  Leicester,  hath  been  pleased  to  bar 
my  entrance.” 

44  Ah,  he  deemed  thee  too  late  a visitor,  mayhap.” 

44  That  could  hardly  be,  gracious  madam,  for  he 
had  just  come  forth  from  your  majesty’s  cham* 
ber.  I met  his  lordship  at  your  majesty’s  door 
where  I had  been  awaiting  his  exit  for  a good  half 
hour.” 

44  Waiting  at  our  door,”  said  Elizabeth,  her  brows 
contracting  as  she  spoke. 

44  Nay,  I humbly  crave  your  majesty’s  pardon  if 
my  zeal  in  your  royal  service  hath  carried  me  beyond 
prudence ; but  I have  been  honored  by  your  grace’s 
commands  to  present  myself  on  my  arrival,  whatever 
might  be  the  hour,  and  I merely  obeyed  them.” 

Elizabeth’s  pale  face  grew  red  at  the  insinuation 
conveyed  by  the  tone  more  than  by  the  words  of  the 
speaker;  but  repressing  her  irritation,  and  relaxing  her 
contracted  brow,  she  said,  without  any  visible  emo- 
tion, — 

44  Thou  shouldst  have  requested  one  of  our  gentle- 
women, sir,  to  acquaint  us  of  thy  arrival ; for  notwith- 
standing that  my  Lord  of  Leicester  had  some  weighty 
matters  to  communicate,  we  should  have  postponed 
their  consideration.” 

44  Your  majesty’s  ladies  in  waiting,”  persisted  Flimp-* 
ton,  44  had  just  retired  when  I reached  the  court,  ami 
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I was  therefore  obliged  to  await  the  termination  of 
bis  lordship’s  visit  to  your  majesty’s  chamber.” 
w And  he  refused  thee  admittance?” 

“ Ay,  truly  did  he ; and  I crave  your  grace’s  leave  to 
say,  with  as  haughty  a bearing  as  if  he  were  king 
consort.” 

Elizabeth  bit  her  lip,  and  glanced  a suspicious  look 
at  the  speaker.  / 

“His  lordship  hath  but  small  respect  for  your 
majesty’s  servants,  be  they  dukes  or  squires,”  pur- 
sued Plimpton,  taking  advantage  of  the  queen’s 
silence,  yet  conscious  all  the  while  of  the  irritation 
his  words  were  producing.  “ It’s  but  yesterday  he 
told  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  your  majesty’s  most  faith- 
ful friend  and  servant,  that  your  gracious  majesty 
knew  better  than  to  reprove  him  for  his  insult  to  Sir 
John  Harrington.” 

“ Knew  better ! ” repeated  Elizabeth ; “ ah,  what 
meant  he  by  that?” 

“ I know  not,  your  majesty ; I’m  but  a poor  depend- 
ant on  your  grace’s  indulgence,  and  little  versed  in 
such  affairs;  but  the  words  of  the  noble  earl  have 
given  much  cause  for  court  gossip.” 

“ Dare  he  speak  thus  ? ” muttered  the  queen  to  her- 
self. 

“ And  the  Spanish  ambassador,  as  report  goeth,” 
continued  Plimpton,  “ had  thoughts  of  praying  your 
majesty  to  say  if  it  were  your  grace’s  pleasure  that 
all  foreign  ministers  should  doff  their  hats  to  his  lord- 
ship  when  he  passed,  and  hold  his  stirrup  when  he 
mounted.” 

But  Plimpton  had  gone  too  far ; his  Imtred  of 
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Leicester  was  too  strong  for  him  to  conceal  under  a 
show  of  regard  for  the  queen’s  reputation,  and  his 
words,  therefore,  fell  short  of  the  effect  he  intended 
them  to  produce. 

“ And  if  the  Spanish  ambassador,”  replied  Eliza- 
beth, smiling  provokingly  at  the  enemy  of  her  favor- 
ite, “had  prayed  us  for  the  information,  we  doubtless 
might  have  said  that  such  honor  to  our  trusty  and 
right  faithful  servant  should  pleasure  us  much,  seeing 
it  were  only  a proof  of  his  great  respect  for  our  royal 
self.  But  how  comes  it,  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton, 
that  thou  dost  affect  the  noble  earl  so  marvellously 
ill  ? Hath  he  been  scoffing  at  thyignoble  blood,  or 
laughing  at  thy  ungainly  figure  ? ” 

“ Nay,  your  majesty,”  replied  Plimpton,  “ but  were 
it  even  so,  it  might  ill  consort  with  my  humble  de- 
pendence on  your  grace’s  goodness  to  bandy  words 
with  a noble  gentleman,  so  far  above  me,  and  so 
highly  favored  by  his  royal  mistress.” 

“ Well,  to  thy  business,  man  ; we’ve  heard  enough 
of  this.  Whither  hath  the  Lord  Murray  fled,  and 
what  are  his  further  intentions  ? ” 

“ He  is  on  his  way  to  Hampton,  to  crave  an  audi- 
ence of  your  majesty,”  replied  Plimpton. 

“ What,  sir,”  ejaculated  Elizabeth,  “ a rebel  to  his 
crowned  and  lawful  queen  to  present  himself  at  our 
court ! ” 

Plimpton  looked  up  in  the  queen’s  face  for  an 
instant,  as  if  he  understood  not  the  meaning  of  her 
words. 

“The  Lord  James  Stuart,  now  Earl  of  Murray,; 
please  your  majesty—” 
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“ Ay,  sir,  we’ve  heard  thee  — ” 

“ Your  gracious  majesty  will  remember,”  continued 
Plimpton,  “ how  much  the  noble  lord  hath  risked  for 
your  majesty’s  behoof,  and  doubtless  will  requite 
hirn  accordingly.” 

“Risked  for  us,  sir!”  said  the  queen,  in  affected 
surprise. 

“ Ay,  truly,  madam,  had  he  been  taken  at  Biggar, 
his  head  had  fallen  u.  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  in  your 
majesty’s  cause.” 

“’Sdeath,  sir,”  she  cried,  provoked  at  his  thu3  press- 
ing instead  of  ignoring  the  earl’s  claims  upon  her 
gratitude,  “dost  think  us  bound  to  save  every  mad- 
man who  flourishes  his  sword  in  God’s  cause  and 
ours  ? We  tell  thee,  man,”  she  continued,  forgetting 
every  thing  but  herself,  “ that  we  take  it  ill  of  my  Lord 
Murray  to  run  thus  under  our  sceptre  for  protection, 
when  he  knoweth  right  well  it  will  bring  upon  us  the 
displeasure  of  France,  Spain,  and  Scotland.” 

Plimpton  stood  silent  for  a moment,  not  knowing 
how  to  reply  to  this  unexpected  declaration.  He  saw 
the  queen  was  resolved  to  repudiate  all  knowledge  of 
Murray’s  conspiracy  for  the  dethronement  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots ; but  how  she  could  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  do  so  in  his  presence,  the  very  man  whom 
she  made  the  bearer  of  her  letters  and  her  gold  to 
these  same  conspirators,  was  what  completely  con- 
founded him.  He  remembered,  it  is  true,  that  these 
letters  were  not  written  by  her  majesty’s  own  hand, 
but  by  himself  at  her  dictation ; still  he  never  dreamed 
she  could  disavow  the  obligations  they  involved,  to  his 
very  face,  and  alone,  as  they  then  were,  in  her  private 
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cabinet.  “ Is  it  possible,”  thought  he,  “ she  only  in- 
tended to  use  me  as  a tool  to  work  out  her  own  selfish 
ends,  and  sacrifice  me,  if  she  failed,  to  assuage  the  an- 
ger of  Mary  Stuart  and  her  foreign  allies  ? ” Plimpton, 
nevertheless,  thought  he  knew  well  how  he  stood 
with  the  queen,  and  had  taken  precautions  accord- 
ingly. He  did  not  entirely  rely  for  safety  on  the 
secrets  Elizabeth  had  intrusted  to  him,  but  took  care 
to  ferret  out  others  which  she  ^ould  have  carefully 
concealed  from  the  whole  world,  and  had  sufficient 
address  to  hint  at  them  in  such  a manner  as  to  excite 
her  fears  without  provoking  either  anger  or  inquiry. 

And  now,  as  the  clouds  of  fortune  began  to  lower 
a little,  another  secret  had  come  to  his  knowledge  — 
the  encounter  at  the  gate  with  Leicester  and  the  lady 
removing  the  infant  under  her  cloak.  He  had  taken 
both  time  and  trouble  to  sift  this  strange  affair  to  the 
bottom,  and  having  ascertained  that  the  Countess  of 
Harrington  was  not  to  be  found  at  a certain  hour 
that  night,  when  a messenger  arrived  at  court  to 
announce  the  death  of  her  sister,  the  Lady  Granby, 
and  certain  that  the  tall  man  wrapped  in  the  cloak 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  his  sus- 
picions were  excited;  and  once  excited,  he  found  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  enough  to  confirm  them.  But 
now  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  communicate  his 
knowledge  of  this  secret  to  the  queen,  without  the 
necessity  of  an  explanation  ; and  on  the  other  hand, 
might  not  his  knowledge  prove  as  fatal  to  him  as  it 
did  to  Maraski,  the  physician,  whose  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower  he  had  little  trouble  to  account  for? 
These  reflections  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind, 
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and  left  him  doubtful  and  uneasy.  Yet  on  the  suc- 
cess of  Murray  his  hopes  of  future  advancement 
were  as  much  dependent  as  on  the  favor  of  the  queen ; 
so  that,  should  Elizabeth  withdraw  her  countenance 
and  support  from  the  arch  rebel,  the  latter  must 
inevitably  fall,  and  his  own  hopes,  from  the  ruin  of 
Mary  Stuart,  fall  with  him.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  press  the  consideration  of  his  friend’s  claim, — 
though  at  some  hazard  to  himself,  — and  reserve  any 
allusion  he  might  make  to  the  night  adventure  for 
some  more  favorable  occasion. 

“ And  please  your  majesty,”  resumed  Plimpton, 
“ my  Lord  Murray  hath  doubtless  fancied  he  could 
find  no  shelter  so  sure,  and  so  welcome,  with  your 
grace’s  favor,  as  behind  the  throne  for  whose  weal  he 
risked  his  life.” 

11  Our  throne,  sir,  requires  no  foreign  arm  to  protect 
it,”  said  the  queen  proudly,  “ and  by  God’s  good  help 
it  never  shall;  and  if  this  Lord  Murray  turn  his  sword 
against  his  rightful  sovereign,  on  pretence  of  his  zeal 
for  God’s  truth,  and  love  for  our  royal  person  and 
throne,  why,  God’s  mercy,  sir,  he  must  not  tumble  in 
here,  after  his  routing,  and  make  our  palace  a sanc- 
tuary— ay,  sir,  a sanctuary  for  traitors  and  rebels  !’r 

“But  your  majesty’s  connection  with ” 

“ With  what,  sir  ? ” 

u I fear  me,  gracious  madam,  that  your  majesty’s 

letters  of  encouragement  to  the  Scottish  lords ” 

“ Letters  of  encouragement ! ” cried  Elizabeth,  ris- 
ing, and  pushing  back  the  table  before  her,  in  a burst 
of  anger.  “ Now,  by  our  royal  patience,  Sir  Fellow, 
thou  must  be  demented,  or  just  come  hither  from  the 
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alehouse.  What!  speak  to  us  of  letters  of  encour- 
agement— of  complotting  with  rebel  subjects  of  our 
good  sister  and  cousin!  Away,  sir — quit  the  pres- 
ence.” And  she  pointed  to  the  door  as  she  spoke. 
“ Right  well  we  deserve  this  reward,  for  having  taken 
such  a blundering,  base-born  churl  into  our  secret 
service.  Begone,  sir.” 

But  Plimpton  would  not  be  dismissed  so  easily. 
He  had  some  matters  of  grave  personal  interest  still 
to  submit  to  her  majesty,  which  could  not  well  be 
postponed. 

“ Pardon,  most  gracious  madam,”  he  said,  clasping 
his  hands  and  falling  on  his  knee  before  her;  “1 
humbly  entreat  your  majesty  to  bear  with  me.” 

“ Ay,  that  thou  mayst  have  leisure  to  insult  us,  Sii 
Knave.” 

“ Nay,  if  Fve  been  overbold,  madam,  it  cometh  of 
my  zeal  for  your  majesty’s  honor.” 

“ Our  honor,  varlet ! our  honor ! Ah ! and  thou 
presumest  to  speak  of  thy  paltry  zeal  and  our  royal 
honor  in  the  same  breath  ! ” 

“ And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  madam  ? Thy 
honor,  and  thy  glory,  which  are  ever  safe  in  Heaven’s 
good  keeping,  are  the  source  of  my  breath  and  of 
my  life.” 

“Ah,  sir,  wouldst  parley,”  said  Elizabeth,  some- 
what softened,  “and  tarry  here  despite  our  com- 
mand ? ” 

iC  I beg  but  for  my  life,”  replied  Plimpton,  letting 
his  long  arms  fall  by  his  side,  and  his  cropped,  over- 
grown head  upon  his  breast,  in  an  attitude  of  abject 
abandonment. 
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w Thy  life ! pugh,  sir,  we  grudge  thee  not  thy  life. 
Why,  man,  thou  wouldst  make  but  poor  quarry  for 
our  talons.  God’s  mercy,  fellow,  we  fly  not  at 
corncrakes  and  cormorants.” 

“ Nay,  I fear  not  so  much  the  death  that  cometh 
from  the  axe  of  the  headsman,  as  that  from  the  dis- 
pleasure of  my  gracious  and  right  royal  mistress,” 
replied  Plimpton,  in  the  accents  of  a slave  before  his 
sultan. 

Elizabeth  smiled  contemptuously  at  the  crouching 
form  before  her,  and  turned  away  a step  in  disgust ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  she  felt  her  pride  gratified  by 
the  fears  and  the  fulsome  adulation  of  even  so  mean 
a sycophant. 

“ If  her  gracious  majesty  frown  upon  her  poor  ser- 
vitor, he  dies,”  continued  Plimpton,  his  hands  still 
Jasped  before  him  in  an  attitude  of  supplication, 
* and  his  royal  mistress  loses  a faithful  and  devoted 
servant,  — but  alas!  alas!  one  whose  blunt  Zealand 
uncombed  speech  are  ill  besuited  to  the  etiquette  of 
a royal  palace.” 

The  queen  relaxed  her  brows,  and  paced  the  room 
for' a minute  or  two,  deliberating  whether  she  would 
send  him  out  of  the  way,  till  she  had  exculpated  her- 
self before  the  foreign  ambassadors  of  all  share  in 
Murray’s  conspiracy,  or  still  use  him  as  a tool  to  help 
her  in  the  difficulty.  At  length  she  stopped  before 
him,  and  tapping  him  on  the  head  with  the  end  of 
her  fan,  said,  in  a still  severe,  but  less  angry  tone, — 

“ Hark  thee,  Master  Plimpton  ; we  fear  us  much  thy 
memory  is  over-good  for  thy  place  at  court” 
u My  memory,  please  your  grace  ? ” 
w * 
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44  Ay,  verily,  thy  memory,  man  ; it  may  lose  thee 
thy  head,  mayhap.  Court  dependants  should  be  like 
Popish  priests,  who  betray  not  even  to  the  penitents 
themselves  the  knowledge  of  their  secrets  told  in  the 
confessional.  Didst  not  say,  just  now,  something  of 
letters  and  gold  thou’st  whilom  conveyed  to  these 
Scotch  insurgents  ? ” 

44  Letters,  my  liege  ? ” repeated  Plimpton,  with  well- 
affected  embarrassment 

44  Ay,  sir,  letters  and  money,  or  something  like  — 
nay,  perhaps  thou  didst  but  fancy  it” 

44  Fear  of  your  grace’s  displeasure  hath  doubtless 
confused  my  poor  senses,”  responded  Plimpton.^ 

44  Ah,  thou  didst  but  fancy,  then,  or,  as  thou  sayest, 
the  fear  of  our  sovereign  displeasure  hath  made  away 
with  thy  wits.  Well,  well,  get  thee  up.  We  pardon 
thy  indiscretion  for  this  bout,  but  would  have  thee  to 
know,  nevertheless,  that  should  report  ever  touch  our 
ears  of  letters  of  encouragement  to  these  ungracious 
lords,  written  by  thee  in  our  name,  (ay,  thou  mut- 
tered’st  something,  we  think,  thatwise,)  nay,  if  thou 
but  murmur  such  vagaries  even  in  thy  dreams,  so 
that  itching  ears  might  catch  the  meaning  from  the 
mumping,  by  our  royal  self,  we  shall  send  thee  to 
babble  thy  tales  to  stone  walls  for  the  rest  of  thy  life. 
And  hark  thee,  sir ; as  for  my  Lord  Murray,  we’ve 
thought  better  of  it,  and  may  prevail  on  our  forbear- 
ance to  receive  him  an  hour  hence  in  our  council 
chamber ; seeing  he  may  come  not  so  much  to  seek 
our  protection  (the  which  God  forefend  we  should  e’er 
refuse  to  the  truly  repentant,  or  to  the  sufferer  in  a 
good  cause)  as  to  beg  our  intercession  with  our  good 
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sister,  and  to  exonerate  us  before  our  council,  and  in 
especial  before  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors, 
of  charges  in  respect  to  this  wicked  and  traitorous 
brawl.  These,  peradventure,  may  be  the  purposes  of 
this  Scotchman  journeying  in  such  haste  towards  us; 
and  if  so,  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  requite  him  ac- 
cordingly. But  we  will  have  him  know,  Master 
Plimpton,  that  it  suits  not  our  pleasure  to  grant  him 
a private  audience,  and  shall  see  him  only  in  oui 
council  chamber,  before  our  faithful  friends  and  right 
trusty  councillors,  so  that  no  malicious  tongue  may 
have  cause  to  slaver  its  suspicions  on  our  royal  house. 
And  if  thou’rt  concerned  for  his  welfare,  see  to  him 
presently,  and  caution  him  that  he  trip  not  — for  an 
he  trips,  he  falls.  As  to  thyself,  Sir  Thomas,  learn  to 
shorten  thy  memory  on  occasion,  or  it  may  run  away 
with  thy  head.  So  now  get  thee  gone,  master,”  she 
concluded,  and  waiving  him  off  resumed  her  seat 
and  rang  her  bell. 

“ Who  waits  ?”  she  inquired,  as  Bouyer,  the  gentle- 
man of  the  black  rod,  made  his  appearance. 

“ The  noble  Earl  of  Murray  and  the  Abbot  Kill- 
willing,  please  your  majesty.” 

“ What,  sir,  renegade  traitors  so  bold  as  to  crave 
a private  audience ! Send  them  to  the  council  cham- 
ber, sir;  we  shall  there  deal  with  them  presently  — 
away  with  them.” 

When  Bouyer  disappeared,  Elizabeth’s  quick  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  angry  voices  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  again  ringing  her  bell,  sharply  de- 
manded who  were  so  bold  as  thus  to  raise  their 
voices  in  her  hearing. 

24 
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u My  Lford  of  Leicester,  please  your  majesty,”  re- 
sponded Bouyer,  his  voice  coming  short  and  thick, 
like  one  much  excited.  He  would  force  an  entrance 
against  the  royal  order.” 

“ Ay,  sir,  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  brawling  at  our 
chamber  doors ! ” 

“ And  I pray  your  gracious  majesty  to  decide,”  con- 
tinued Bouyer,  M whether  the  noble  earl  is  master  in 
your  majesty’s  palace,  and,  as  he  saith,  can  dismiss  all 
court  officers  at  his  good  pleasure.” 

Elizabeth  rose  suddenly,  ere  Bouyer  had  done 
speaking,  and  crossing  the  apartment,  threw  open 
the  door,  and  confronted  the  disputants. 

The  instant  the  queen  appeared,  every  eye  was  bent 
and  every  voice  hushed.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  and 
Sir  John  Harrington,  who  stood  at  the  recess  of  one 
of  the  windows,  looking  on  and  laugning  at  the  fray, 
suddenly  checked  their  mirth,  and  even  Leicester 
himself  seemed  to  quail  before  her  angry  frown, 
though  he  well  knew  he  possessed  a secret  charm,  by 
which  he  could  obviate  the  consequences  of  her  dis- 
pleasure, did  he  but  choose  to  employ  it.  Perhaps 
Elizabeth  herself  at  this  moment  suspected  there  was 
some  hidden  mystery  on  which  he  relied  for  security, 
and  the  consciousness  of  which  made  him  thus  bold 
to  set  her  orders  at  defiance.  Ever  since  her  recent 
illness,  his  bearing  and  manner,  even  in  her  presence, 
had  become  less  courteous  and  respectful ; and  she 
had  learnt  from  report,  that  his  behavior  towards  the 
members  of  her  council,  and  especially  to  Cecil  him- 
self, was  marked  by  greater  hauteur  than  usual.  As 
these  reflections  crossed  her  mind,  she  felt,  or  rather 
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feared  she  was  in  the  earl’s  power,  and  that  he  might 
use  it  to  tie  her  hands  and  seal  her  lips  in  future,  if 
she  did  not  at  once  crush  his  efforts  and  his  hopes. 
It  seemed  to  her  this  attempt  to  force  an  entrance 
into  her  private  cabinet,  in  direct  opposition  to  her 
express  orders,  was  his  first  trial  of  strength  between 
the  secret  and  the  sceptre.  Had  Elizabeth’s  blood 
been  of  a lower  temperature,  she  would  have 
promptly  rebuked  and  dismissed  the  disputants, 
and  then  taken  an  early  occasion  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  Leicester’s  extraordinary  conduct,  and  adopt 
the  best  means  to  correct  it.  But  she  was  a Tudor 
Plantagenet,  and  the  blood  in  her  veins  had  de- 
scended to  her  through  fiery  channels. 

“ How  now,  my  Lord  of  Leicester,”  she  demanded ; 
“ hath  our  royal  favor  made  thee  so  bold  as  to  con- 
travene our  orders  in  our  very  hearing?” 

“ Please  your  gracious  majesty,”  began  the  earl, 
bowing  profoundly,  and  then  drawing  himself  up 
again  to  his  full  height,  like  one  about  to  enter  on  a 
long  explanation  ; but  Elizabeth  stopped  him  ere  he 
had  well  begun. 

“ Peace,  my  lord  — peace  with  thy  stale  apologies, 
they’re  flat  as  small  beer.  We  have  wished  thee 
well,  Sir  Earl,  but  our  favor  was  not  so  locked  up  in 
thee  that  we  care  not  for  others.  Gad’s  death,  my 
lord,  if  thou  thinkest  to  rule  here,  we  shall  see  thee 
forthcoming.” 

M Most  gracious  mistress,”  persisted  the  earl,  again 
bowing  almost  to  his  shoe  buckles,  and  yet  with  little 
show  of  concern  for  her  displeasure,  “ your  grace’s 
gentlemen  ushers  have  become  so  malapert  under 
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your  majesty’s  favor,  that  the  nobles  of  the  court 
must  stand  aside  as  they  pass.” 

“ Nay,  my  lord,  hadst  thou  been  less  confident  of 
our  forbearance,  thou’d  have  thought  our  servants 
more  courteous.  Thy  audacious  pride,  my  lord,  is  a 
Btumbling  stone  in  thy  way,  and  may  one  day  break 
thy  neck  if  thou  cast  it  not  aside.” 

“ I have  already  measured  my  steps,  please  youi 
grace,  and  learnt  to  tread  without  danger  of  trip- 
ping,” responded  Leicester,  in  a tone  of  such  mock 
humility  and  assurance  as  to  provoke  the  queen  stiD 
more. 

“ My  lord,  we  shall  repress  thy  presumption,”  she 
cried,  stamping  on  the  floor,  and  forgetting  at  once 
the  modesty  of  the  woman  and  the  dignity  of  the 
queen.  “ We  shall  have  but  one  mistress  here,  and  no 
master ; and  look  ye  well  that  no  ill  happen  to  our 
trusty  servant,  lest  it  be  severely  required  at  thy 
hands.” 

“ I meant  the  good  gentleman  no  ill,  please  your 
sacred  majesty,”  replied  Leicester,  looking  over  at 
Bouyer,  and  smiling  as  he  would  on  a froward  child, 
who  had  just  raised  a staff  to  strike  him,  “ but  had 
merely  thought  of  pulling  his  ears  for  his  imperti- 
nence. Had  I known,  however,  that  your  grace 

would  resent  the  indiscretion  so  warmly ” 

“ And  what  art  thou,  my  Lord  of  Leicester,”  inter- 
rupted the  queen,  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  significant 
sneer  with  which  the  earl  accompanied  the  last  sen- 
tence, “ that  we  should  fear  to  assert  our  authority 
against  thy  good  pleasure  ? ” 

“Verily,  a man  of  small  account,”  replied  Leices- 
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ter,  again  making  a humble  obeisance  to  the  queen, 
ere  he  turned  to  leave  ; “ but  one,  nevertheless,  whose 
claim  on  your  majesty’s  forbearance  this  disgrace 
cannot  reach,  and  which  must  still  survive  were  I sent 
to  the  Tower  or  the  block” 

As  Leicester  spoke,  the  queen  gazed  in  his  face, 
completely  astonished  at  the  bold,  measured  tones 
in  which  he  addressed  her;  but  when  he  had  con- 
cluded, and  his  terrible  words  left  her  no  room  to 
doubt  his  meaning,  she  staggered  back  a step,  and 
the  blood  rushed  from  her  face  to  her  heart,  freezing 
as  it  went.  She  stood  there  for  an  instant,  pale  and 
speechless,  before  a crowd  of  courtiers,  each  waiting 
with  breathless  anxiety  to  hear  her  order  for  the  earl’s 
arrest,  for  they  attributed  her  sudden  paleness  to  ex- 
cessive rage  at  his  bold  language  and  Haughty  bear- 
ing; but  no  order  came.  The  Countess  of  Harring- 
ton, who  had  entered  the  antechamber  shortly  after 
her  majesty,  and  stood  close  to  her  person,  took  her 
hand  as  she  staggered  back,  and  squeezed  her  fingers 
hard  to  nerve  her  against  a weakness  that  might  de- 
feat all  her  precautions. 

“ It  lives”  whispered  Elizabeth  in  a voice  only  in- 
tended for  the  ear  of  the  countess ; “ there’s  no 
longer  doubt,  and,  therefore,  I must  submit  to  this 
indignity.” 

“ May  it  please  your  majesty,”  said  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  approaching  the  queen,  now  that  her  color 
had  returned,  without  bringing  back  to  her  features, 
however,  any  sign  of  anger  or  resentment,  and  speak- 
ing in  his  usual  brusque  manner  — “may  it  please 
your  majesty,  I think  it  would  be  well  if  your  grace 
24* 
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appointed  his  lordship  director  at  once  of  the  black 
rod,  the  stole,  and  the  bed  chamber.” 

“ How  so,  my  lord  duke  ? ” said  the  queen,  turning 
an  angry  glance  on  the  enemy  of  her  favorite. 

“ Why,  under  your  majesty’s  favor,”  replied  Sussex, 
u since  the  noble  earl  holds  all  offices  of  trust  at 
home  and  abroad,  he  should,  methinks,  hold  those 
also  of  your  majesty’s  household.” 

“ My  lord  duke,”  responded  Elizabeth  with  strong 
irony,  “ we  doubt  not  your  grace  would  gladly  elevate 
my  Lord  of  Leicester  to  a yet  higher  place  than  even 
our  bounty  could  bestow,  wer’t  but  in  your  grace’s 
power.” 

The  earl,  having  made  his  last  obeisance  to  her 
majesty  wit^j  a peculiar  smile  on  his  lip  which  he  in- 
tended for  her  alone,  and  of  which  she  knew  well  the 
meaning,  and  waviug  his  plumed  hat  in  adieu  to  the 
courtiers  present,  turned  to  leave,  when  he  found  him- 
self directly  in  front  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  then  on 
the  act  of  addressing  the  queen.  Leicester  halted  on 
his  step,  and  gazed  insolently  in  his  rival’s  face, 
whilst  the  latter  uttered  his  biting  sarcasm,  and  then, 
bowing  low,  touched  the  hilt  of  his  rapier  significant- 
ly with  his  fore  finger,  again  glanced  at  the  duke,  and 
strode  from  the  room,  the  crowd  falling  back  respect- 
fully as  he  passed. 

The  queen,  whose  eye,  though  turned  on  Sussex, 
followed  every  motion  of  the  earl,  and  detected  the 
secret  movement  of  his  finger,  and  the  duke’s  nod  of 
acquiescence,  said,  as  the  door  closed  behind  rhe 
former,  — 
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“ Now,  my  lord  duke,  we  would  have  thee  see  to 
it  that  no  court  broil  grow  out  of  this  affair.” 

“ Nay,  but  the  noble  earl,  please  your  majesty,” 
laughed  Sussex,  “is  willing  to  suffer  chastisement  for 
his  insolence,  and  hath  but  signified  his  wish  to  re- 
ceive it  at  my  hands.  By  my  certie,  it’s  a right  char- 
itable deed,  and  methinks  your  majesty  should  not 
bar  it.” 

“ Gadzooks,  man,”  said  Sir  John  Harrington,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  fool’s  privilege  which  her  majesty 
always  seemed  to  accord  him  — “ gadzooks,  man,  let 
the  earl  be  ; what  business  is’t  o’  thine  ? Let  them 
who  spoiled  the  broth  sup  the  broth,  an  they  like  it ; ” 
and  taking  the  duke  by  the  arm,  led  him  to  the  door 
of  the  apartment.  As  it  opened,  however,  the  queen 
saw  the  Earl  of  Leicester  standing  in  the  passage 
without,  awaiting  the  exit  of  Sussex,  his  arms  crossed 
on  his  breast,  and  his  face  flushed  with  anger. 

“Hark  thee,  my  lord  duke,”  said  Elizabeth,  mo- 
tioning his  grace  to  return ; “ thou’lt  pleasure  us  more 
to  pass  through  this  door  on  the  right,”  — and  she 
spoke  in  a voice  of  stern  severity,  — “and  confine 
thyself  to  thy  apartments  till  our  further  pleasure  be 
known.” 

“ I crave  your  majesty’s  pardon,”  replied  Sussex, 
somewhat  sulkily,  “ but ” 

“ Hush,  hush,  man,”  whispered  Harrington  ; “ art 
mad  ? Another  word,  and  she’ll  send  thee  to  the 
Tower.” 

The  queen  stamped  on  "the  floor,  and  without 
deigning  another  syllable,  pointed  with  her  exteuded 
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arm  to  the  door,  and  kept  it  in  that  position  till 
the  duke  and  Sir  John  Harrington  had  quitted  the 
chamber.  As  the  door  closed  behind  them,  she 
cast  a single  glance  at  the  statue-like  form  of  Leices- 
ter in  the  passage,  and  motioning  to  the  crowd  of 
courtiers  around  her,  withdrew,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  Countess  of  Harrington. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

When  the  queen  reentered  the  privy  chamber,  fol- 
lowed by  Lady  Harrington,  she  clasped  her  hands  in 
a paroxysm  of  despair,  and  throwing  herself  into  her 
fauteuil , motioned  the  countess  to  a seat  beside  her. 

“ O’my  God,  it  lives  ! it  lives !”  she  ejaculated,  in 
a voice  broken  and  husky  from  the  terror  which  the 
threat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  inspired,  and 
looking  as  pale  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  the 
grave.  “ It  lives ! it  lives ! and  the  thought  crushes 
my  soul;  it  makes  me  cower  like  a child  with  fear.” 
“ Fear!  ” repeated  the  countess,  drawing  the  chair 
closer,  and  taking  the  queen’s  trembling  hand  in  hers. 
“ I little  thought  the  dauntless  Elizabeth  could  thus 
experience  fear.  What  fearest  thou,  madam  ? ” 

“ Leicester ; didst  not  hear  him  ? ” 
u Nay,  my  lord  is  an  honest  and  right  noble  gentle- 
man,” affirmed  the  countess. 

“ But  it  lives ! it  lives ! ” repeated  Elizabeth,  “ and 
he  will  rule  me  as  a' slave.  Woman,  woman,  thou 
knowest  not  the  man.  How  sayest  thou  he  is  hon- 
est? Hath  he  not  broken  his  promise  ? Did  he  not 
swear  to  me  it  should  die.,  Ay,  hath  he  not  pledged 
his  faith,  knelt  at  my  feet?  ” 

“And  what  proof  hast  thou,  madam,  that  he  broke 
it?”  said  the  countess. 

u Proof?  ” repeated  the  queen  — “ proof?  Ah,  but 
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I had  forgotten  thou  hast  not  studied  his  words, 
bis  looks,  as  I have.  Proof,  alas ! I’ve  proof  enough. 
I read  it  in  his  bearing  — in  his  eye  — ere  his  lips 
avowed  it.  Did  he  not  say  his  claim  on  our  forbear- 
ance should  survive  the  gallows  or  the  block.” 

“ Ay,  truly,  your  majesty,”  said  the  countess ; u but 
the  noble  lord  referred,  doubtless,  to  his  great  devo- 
tion to  your  majesty’s  person  and  throne.  Nay,  I 
dare  be  sworn  my  lord  is  right  honest,  and  that 
fear  under  your  grace’s  favor  hath  ^crazed  thy  wit. 
Nerve  thyself,  my  royal  mistress,  and  shake  off  this 
dread,  so  unbefitting  a queen.” 

“ Verily  I was  once  a queen,”  she  replied,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands.  “ Ay,  but  an  hour  gone, 
and  I was  a queen,  and  felt  like  a sovereign  who  had 
learnt  to  rule  and  be  obeyed;  but  now,  my  God, 
Pve  lost  — lost  my  soul,  my  heart,  my  sceptre,  and 
my  crown,  by  a single  cast ! He  hath  robbed  me,  like 
a thief,  of  all  that  1 valued  most.” 

“Hoot,  tut!  madam;  and  what  boots  it  now  to 
sorrow  at  the  mischance  ? ” interrupted  the  countess. 
“ Thou’rt  not  the  first  royal  maiden  who  hath 
stumbled  from  momentary  weakness.” 

“Weakness!  pugh!  thou’rt  a fool,”  said  Elizabeth 
impatiently,  jerking  her  head  away.  “I  mean  not 
that — I mean  the  consciousness  of  possessing  a 
supreme  will.  It  was  that  nerved  my  arm  to  fling 
princes  and  nobles  at  my  feet.  Now,  I’m  nothing, 
nothing  — conquered  — lost,  lost,  lost,”  she  cried, 
letting  her  head  fall  on'  the  table  before  her,  in  uttei 
abandonment — “ mastered — conquered — crushed  — 
powerless  as  a broken  reed.” 
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The  countess  never  remembered  to  have  seen  Eliz- 
abeth so  completely  prostrated  as  she  was  now, 
under  the  threat  which  Leicester’s  words  conveyed. 
She  had  been  admitted  to  her  confidence  more  than 
any  other  lady  of  the  court ; was  privy  to  most  of 
her  intrigues  since  her  coronation,  and  before;  and 
often  had  cause  to  wonder  at  her  recklessness  of 
those  dangers  which  more  than  once  perilled  her  life, 
and  to  admire  the  undaunted  energy  with  which  she 
rose  up  to  meet  them.  But  now  she  seemed  to 
abandon  herself  to  despair  — to  lose  all  her  wonted 
self-possession,  and  to  relinquish  every  hope  of  extri- 
cating herself  from  the  toils  in  which  Leicester  had 
insnared  her.  The  countess  well  knew,  from  long 
experience  of  her  royal  mistress,  it  was  no  remorse 
. for  the  past,  nor  dread  of  the  future,  nor  the  loss  of 
honor,  nor  the  sense  of  self-debasement,  that  bowed 
her  head  upon  the  table:  it  was  the  terrible  con- 
sciousness that  she  .was  no  longer  supreme  — that 
there  was  one  in  the  state  who  could  bridle  her 
tongue  and  tie  her  hands.  It  was  this  harrowing 
thought  that  paralyzed  every  faculty  of  her  being. 
Elizabeth  remained  thus  motionless  for  a time,  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands,  when  the  countess,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  said,  in  her  anxiety  to  console  her, 
muttered,  in  a tone  between  regret  and  reproach,  — 

“ By  my  good  troth,  this  is  more  than  I expected  — 
the  great  Elizabeth  crushed  thus  by  a misfortune  so 
trifling.” 

M Trifling!”  ejaculated  the  queen,  raising  her  head 
for  an  instant  to  look  at  the  countess,  in  surprise  at 
her  using  such  a term,  and  then  burying  it  again  in 
x* 
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her  hands — “ trifling ! Ha,  ha ! Thou  forgettest  Fm 
the  virgin  queen.”  And  she  uttered  an  hysterical 
laugh,  so  low  and  hollow  that  it  seemed  to  come 
from  the  boards  beneath  her  feet. 

“ And  art  still,  for  aught  the  world  knows,”  replied 
the  countess  confidently. 

“ Ay,  but  how  long,  should  we  venture  to  punish 
this  audacious  man  ? ” 

“ Nay,  my  gracious  madam,  I know  not  yet  that 
his  lordship  deserveth  punishment;  and  even  if  he 
do,  your  majesty,  methinks,  hath  safe  prisons  and 
prompt  headsmen.” 

“But  the  proofs,  woman,  the  proofs — would  they 
die  with  him?  The  axe  might  silence  his  tongue, 
but  the  train  of  evidence  he  bath  prepared  against 
such  an  event  — the  suspicions  already  circulated 
abroad  and  at  home  — the  claim  on  our  forbearance, 
which  we  cannot  reach,  and  which  he  boldly  avers 
shall  survive  him!  Ah!  my  poor  Harrington,  thou 
little  dreamest  to  what  lengths  he  hath  gone,  to 
bring  us  into  this  dreadful  strait.  O my  God,” 
she  continued,  as  the  conviction  fell  heavy  upon  her 
heart,  that  she  must  now  choose  between  the  loss  of 
her  reputation  and  submission  to  the  will  and  power 
of  another — “my  God,  what  have  I done?  The 
head  of  the  church,  the  reformer  of  morals,  the 
scourge  of  adulterous  Rome,  the  denouncer  of  Riz- 
zio.  Ah!  demon  of  hell,  thou’st  caught  me  at  last  — 
caught  me  in  the  guise  of  the  angelic  Leicester.” 

“ Hush ! softly,  my  gracious  madam ; there  be 
long  ears  at  court,”  said  the  countess,  looking ; about 
her,  alarmed  at  the  reekless  tone  to  which  her  majesty 
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was  beginning  to  elevate  her  voice,  from  the  cautious 
whisper  in  which  she  had  hitherto  spoken;  and,  trip- 
ping quickly  across  the  apartment,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  one  within  ear  shot,  beheld,  to  her  astonishment, 
Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  looking  out  at  a window  in 
an  adjoining  room,  near  the  private  stairway.  The 
place  where  he  stood  was  some  twenty  paces  from 
where  the  queen  sat,  and  hidden  by  a fire  screen 
completely  from  her  view,  as  she  entered  the  privy 
chamber  after  dismissing  the  disputants.  Whether 
it  was  that  taking  it  for  granted  Plimpton  had  left, 
she  omitted  the  necessary  precautions  against  being 
overheard,  or  that  her  fears  had  entirely  obliterated 
the  recollection  of  his  interview,  — certain  it  is,  she 
started  with  a sudden  spring  from  her.  recumbent 
position  to  her  feet,  as  the  countess  announced  the 
presence  of  a third  party. 

“ How  now,  sir  ? ” demanded  the  queen,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Lady  Harrington,  and  speaking  with 
some  difficulty  of  utterance,  as  Plimpton  knelt  before 
her.  “ Why  art  thou  still  here?”  And  she  glanced 
at  the  fire  screen,  and  seemed  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance between  it  and  the  chair  she  had  just  quitted. 

Plimpton,  who  had  heard  enough  of  the  conversa^ 
tion  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  his  former  sus- 
picions, knowing  well  the  keen  eye  of  Elizabeth  would 
search  every  feature  of  his  face  the  moment  he  raised 
his  head,  remained  still  on  his  knee  before  her. 

“ What,  sir,  have  we  not  already  dismissed  thee  ? 99 
she  again  demanded. 

M Your  gracious  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  da 
so ; but  — — ” 

25 
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tt  But ! but  me  no  buts,  sir.  How  is  it  we  find 
thee  here,  having  spoken  our  royal  pleasure  ? Stand 
up,  Sir  Plimpton,  and  fear  not  to  look  us  in  the  face, 
an  thy  purpose  hath  been  honest” 

Plimpton  rose  at  the  royal  command,  but  with  a 
countenance  as  calm  as  if  he  had  just  risen  from 
prayer,  and  expressive  only  of  concern  for  her 
majesty’s  displeasure.  The  latter  scanned  every 
line  of  his  face,  and  every  motion  of  his  eye,  and 
seemed  not  a little  relieved  to  find  nothing  there  to 
alarm  her. 

“ May  it  please  your  majesty,”  said  Plimpton,  in 
his  usual  drawling  tone,  “ I had  a poor  boon  to  beg, 
and  ventured  to  await  your  majesty’s  return  from  the 
antechamber.” 

M Ay,  sir,  but  we  have  returned  full  ten  minutes 
gone.” 

“ An  it  please  your  majesty,”  he  responded,  “ I 
feared  to  submit  my  petition  till  your  grace’s  vexa- 
tion with  the  noble  earl  of  Leicester  had  passed.” 

“ And  how  knowest  thou  it  hath  passed,  sir,”  de- 
manded Elizabeth,  “ and  that  we  send  him  not  to 
play  the  malapert  in  the  Tower,  where  every  presump- 
tuous and  intrusive  meddler  should  be  sent,  to  learn 
respect  for  his  sovereign?” 

Plimpton’s  bold  answer  to  this  searching  question 
removed  all  doubts  from  her  mind  as  to  his  posses- 
sion of  the  secret 

“ Nay,  were  he  sent  there,  please  your  majesty,  he 
doubtless  had  lost  your  majesty’s  favor,  the  which  he 
averreth  to  be  impossible.” 

M Impossible ! ” 
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u Ay,  truly,  madam,  and  therefore  he  presumeth  to 
play  the  braggart,  where  and  when  it  likes  him  best, 
little  recking  whether  in  the  laced  jerkin  of  the  court, 
or  the  long  cloak  and  slouched  hat  of  the  night 
walker.” 

The  queen  glanced  a significant  look  at  the  coun- 
tess, and  then,  turning  her  indignant  eye  on  the  tall 
knight,  (for  she  would  have  no  lips  but  her  own 
speak  slightingly  of  Leicester,)  said  to  him  in  a some- 
what scornful  tone,  “ Take  ye  heed,  take  ye  heed, 
Master  Plimpton,  thou  slanderest  not  the  earl,  lor  by 
our  royal  faith,  he  might  cut  thy  tongue  out,  ere 
thou  hadst  time  to  cry  him  mercy ; but  of  my  lord’s 
night  walking,  what  doth  it  concern  thee,  man  ? ” pur- 
sued Elizabeth,  again  restored  to  her  wonted  self-pos* 
session ; “ or  hath  he  carried  his  rapier  ’neath  his  long 
cloak  to  run  it  through  thy  lank  body,  that  thou 
fearest  him  so  much?” 

“ Nay,  please  your  grace’s  majesty,  he  maketh  bet 
ter  use  o’t  than  to  frighten  churls  like  me ; ay,  even 
for  the  escorting  of  willing  queans  and  puling  babies 
from  the  royal  palace.” 

If  a single  doubt  remained  on  the  queen’s  mind  as 
to  Plimpton’s  possession  of  her  secret,  this  reply  com* 
pletely  removed  it ; she  felt,  the  instant  he  pronounced 
the  words,  that  he  knew  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact 
of  the  infant’s  removal  from  the  court ; otherwise,  ho 
was  too  prudent  a man  to  allude  to  it. 

Plimpton  himself  felt  he  must  play  a bold  game 
for  his  life,  a life  which  he  now  held  on  a precarious 
tenure.  Did  he  betray  but  a suspicion  of  the  infant’3 
true  maternity,  either  by  look  or  word,  tie  knew  well 
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his  head  would  fall  ere  the  sun  had  gone  down. 
And  therefore  it  was  that,  completely  to  deceive  and 
blindfold  Elizabeth,  he  trenched  so  closely  on  the 
very  subject  of  her  apprehension.  Indeed,  so  closely 
did  he  shave  the  truth,  (if  one  may  venture  to  speak 
so,)  that  the  mispronunciation  of  a single  letter  had 
cost  him  his  life. 

“ Well,  well,”  she  replied,  resuming  her  seat,  “ we 
must  not  take  cognizance  of  those  matters,  since  we 
cannot  prevent  them ; and  we’d  have  thee,  Master 
Plimpton,  to  guard  thy  slippery  tongue  from  bab- 
bling on  such  delicate  themes,  lest  thou  dost  scandal, 
mayhap,  to  our  royal  palace.  And  now,  sir,  what  of 
this  boon  thou’d  beg  of  us  ? Hast  caught  the  flying 
damosel  yet?  and  what  hath  become  of  the  hero  of 
the  tartan  bonnet  and  the  green  doublet  ? ” And  the 
queen  turned  a smile  upon  the  countess  as  she  spoke. 

“ItVon  this  very  matter  I have  made  bold  to 
await  your  majesty’s  leisure  and  crave  your  royal 
commands.  This  Scot,  it  seems,  hath  more  weighty 
business  on  hand  than  the  rescue  of  a silly  wench 
from  your  majesty’s  pursuivants.”  And  he  drew  forth 
a packet  from  his  pocket,  and  respectfully  presented 
it  to  the  queen. 

“ Ah,  what  may  this  be  ? ” she  said,  running  her 
eye  down  to  the  signature : “ from  our  good  cousin 
of  Scotland ; no  less ! and  accrediting  her  faithful  ser- 
vant, Master  Rodger  O’Brien,  to  sir  Geoffrey  Went- 
worth, of  Brockton,  counselling  him  to  send  his  daugh- 
ter Alice  to  Holyrood,  forthwith,  under  the  bearer’s 
honorable  escort,  and  himself  to  fly  to  France  and 
escape  the  impending  danger.” 
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“ So  this  is  thy  lady  love,  our  good  sister  would 
filch  thee  of.  Ah,  by  our  royal  honor,  we  shall  take 
good  care  the  silly  wench  cross  not  the  borders  in  such 
company ; it  would  but  ill  become  us,  the  sovereign 
and  guardian  of  our  subjects,  to  suffer  this  errant  lady 
to  fly  our  protection  under  single  escort  of  such  a 
springald ; and  an  Irishman  too,  if  we  can  judge  by 
the  name.  Ah,  but  what  is  this,  man  ? ” she  ejacu- 
lated, as  she  opened  a small  packet  carefully  enclosed 
in  the  other,  and  read  a few  lines — -“To  her  right 
trusty  friends,  De  Foys  and  the  Marquis  of  Quadra, 
French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  at  our  court ; hah ! 
she  complaineth  of  our  plotting  with  her  enemies  in 
Scotland,  arid  prays  the  interference  of  Charles  and 
Philip  to  save  her  from  our  machinations:  excel- 
lent well,  good  sister  and  cousin ! and  let’s  see ; ay, 
and  so  thou  hast  sent  a right  trusty  messenger,  Mas- 
ter Rodger  O’Brien  : ah,  by  the  mass,  this  is  too  seri- 
ous a joke.  How  earnest  thou  by  these  letters,  Sir 
Thomas  ? ” she  demanded. 

“ My  sergeant  of  the  troop,  please  your  majesty, 
found  them  lying  on  the  road  between  an  alehouse 
called  the  4 White  Hart  ’ and  Brockton  Hall,  whither 
this  O’Brien  was  journeying,  when  we  came  up  with 
him.” 

“ Thou’rt  certified  they’re  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  Scotch  queen  ? ” inquired  Elizabeth. 

“ Nay,  please  your  majesty,  I would  be  slow  to 
affirm  that,  seeing  I’m  but  an  indifferent  judge  of 
chirography;  but  your  majesty  hath  doubtless  au- 
thentic letters  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  can  best, 
judge  by  comparison.” 

85* 
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“The  ink  on  this  second  one,”  said  Elizabeth, 
looking  furtively  at  Plimpton,  “is  somewhat  paler, 
and  the  letters  of  the  signature  larger  and  more  scat- 
tered, than  in  the  first;  but  the  difference  is  trifling, 
and  might  be  caused  by  hurry  or  agitation  of  mind. 
Nay,  as  to  comparison,  we  are' so  well  versed  with 
her  majesty’s  handwriting,  that  we  need  it  not.” 

“ So  here  cometh  an  emissary  from  Holyrood  in 
the  tracks  of  Master  Hay,”  she  continued,  “ and  ere 
the  latter  be  well  rested  after  his  journey,  to  appoint 
spies  in  our  very  palace  : ah,  sir,  this  must  be  seen  to ! ” 
and  ringing  the  bell,  she  ordered  the  usher  to  direct 
Sir  William  Cecil  to  present  himself  without  delay. 
“ And  where  is  this  O’Brien  and  the  wench  to  be 
found?”  she  inquired. 

“Report  saith,  please  your  majesty,  she  is  seen 
sometimes  at  the  Peacock  Tavern,  and  oftener  at  a 
place  called  Whinstone  Hollow,  in  the  forest.” 

“ Dost  mean  the  spaewife’s  cavern  ? ” 

“ The  same,  please  your  majesty.” 

“ They  call  her  Nell  Gower,  if  we  mistake  not.” 
“Nell  Gower,  of  Whinstone  Hollow,  the  Scotch 
sorceress,”  replied  Plimpton. 

“ Know  you  aught  of  this  woman,  Sir  Thomas  ? ” 
“ I saw  her  but  three  times,  please  your  majesty  — 
once  in  the  company  of  this  Alice  Wentworth,  on 
her  escape  from  Brockton ; again  on  the  night  of  ths 
rescue,  in  an  old  house  near  the  alley  way  through 
which  the  Scotch  or  Irish  fellow  fled  with  the  captive ; * 
and  lastly,  conveying  an  infant  under  her  cloak  from 
your  majesty’s  royal  palace  of  Hampton,  through 
the  woods  at  midnight*  More  of  her  I kpow  noV* 
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“ Dost  think  thou  couldst  procure  us  speech  of  this 
woman  ? ” said  Elizabeth,  with  her  usual  composure. 
“ Bring  her  to  court,  madam  ? ” 

“ Ay,  at  a late  hour,  and  in  our  private  cabinet ; 
we  would  make  trial  of  her  fortune  telling.” 

“ It  might  prove  a difficult  task,  please  your  majes- 
ty : those  creatures  who  hold  communions  and  inter- 
changes with  the  nether  world  are  oft  intractable  to 
human  hands.  But  if  your  majesty  wills  it,  I shall 
make  the  trial  without  delay.” 

When  Sir  William  Cecil  entered  the  privy  cham- 
ber, the  Countess  of  Harrington  asked  permission  to 
withdraw,  and  Plimpton,  who  stood  directly  before 
the  table  at  which  her  majesty  sat,  moved  back  and 
gave  way  to  the  secretary  as  he  approached. 

Elizabeth  handed  him,  without  remark,  the  let- 
ters of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  turning  to  Plimpton, 
reminded  him  of  her  wishes  regarding  the  conduct 
of  the  Earl  of  Murray  before  the  council,  which  would 
open  in  a very  few  minutes,  and  then  dismissed  him 
with  a promise  of  warrants  under  the  seafof  the  sec- 
retary for  the  arrest  of  Rodger  O’Brien  and  Alice 
Wentworth. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  hall  of  passage  between  the  royal  robing  room 
and  the  council  chamber  was  lined  for  some  time,  on 
both  sides,  with  the  dignitaries  and  officers  of  the 
court,  and  many  country  nobles  and  gentlemen  of 
birth,  to  welcome  the  queen,  on  her  first  public  ap- 
pearance after  her  miraculous  recovery.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  royal  body  guard  were  stationed  at  all 
the  entrances,  and  the  principal  stairways,  and  along 
the  corridors,  at  different  points.  The  royal  archers 
mounted  guard  on  the  outer  gates, -relieving  on  this 
occasion  the  ordinary  sentinels,  dressed  in  their 
best  and  gayest  uniforms.  Various  bands  of  music 
had  taken  their  positions  in  front  of  the  royal  edifice, 
under  their  respective  masters,  who,  with  their  long, 
gold-headed  canes  and  large  hats,  looked,  as  they 
strutted  up  and  down  in  front  of  their  companies, 
the  most  important  personages  in  the  goodly  array. 
Then,  as  the  appointed  hour  approached,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  of  all  ranks,  even  the  fat  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  to  be  seen  tripping 
up  the  steps  leading  to  the  hall,  and  panting  with 
haste  lest  they  might  arrive  too  late  for  the  pageant. 
Dukes  and  earls,  and  knights  of  high 'degree,  wearing 
the  trappings  of  their  different  orders,  and  accompa- 
nied by  their  ladies,  preserved  a more  stately  pace 
as  they  passed  up  through  the  crowd  of  less  distin- 
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guished  spectators  and  took  their  places  near  the  door 
of  the  council  chamber.  The  palace  gates  had  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public  this  morning  by  the  orders 
of  her  majesty ; and  the  assemblage  arranged,  as  on 
all  days  of  public  reception,  each  taking  precedence 
according  to  rank,  beginning  with  the  citizen  classes 
at  the  near  end  of  the  hall,  and  graduating  up  to  the 
foreign  princes  and  ambassadors,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity, where  the  ushers,  with  their  batons  of  office, 
stood  guarding  the  door  of  the  council  room. 

The  appearance  of  her  majesty  had  now  been 
expected  for  a full  half  hour,  and  many  began  to  fear 
the  delay  was  caused  by  sudden  indisposition  arising 
from  the  excitement  of  the  occasion.  The  least  noise 
or  bustle  at  the  near  end  of  the  hall  was  mistaken  for 
the  royal  entree,  and  many  a head  peeped  out  from  the 
ranks  to  see,  and  many  a gentle  crush  was  given  to  re- 
move an  arm  or  shoulder  from  intercepting  the  view. 

In  front  of  both  lines,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
were  placed,  at  regular  intervals,  a number  of  little 
girls  of  tender  age,  dressed  in  white,  and  holding  in 
their  hands  bouquets  of  white  roses,  as  an  offering  to 
the  virgin  queen. 

At  length,  after  long  and  anxious  expectation,  a 
door  was  heard  to  open  suddenly,  and  then  the  usher 
stepped  forth  and  shouted,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
“ The  queen ! the  queen ! All  ye  lieges,  fall  back,  and 
make  way  for  the  majesty  of  England.” 

Thfe  words  of  the  usher  were  caught  up  along  the 
passage  hall,  out  in  the  court,  and  away  far  beyond 
the  royal  precincts.  And  “ Long  live  the  queen!  God 
save  Queen  Elizabeth ! God  save  our  virgin  mon- 
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arch ! ” was  beard  on  every  side ; and  then  the  various 
bands  struck  up  a lively  welcome,  and  the  petronels 
and  carabines  of  the  military  rang  out  joyous  peals 
of  gratulation. 

As  Elizabeth,  resplendent  with  jewels,  and  wearing 
her  little  diamond  crown  pushed  far  back  from  her 
bold  and  ample  forehead,  paced  the  hall  with  a stately 
step,  attended  by  her  train-bearers  and  ladies  of  honor, 
she  looked  the  very  impersonation  of  majesty.  A 
smile  of  conscious  power  and  gratified  pride,  despite 
the  rencontre  of  the  morning,  played  round  her  lips, 
as  she  graciously  bowed  to  her  loving  subjects  on 
either  side,  acknowledging  their  profound  obeisances, 
and  accepting  a bouquet  now  and  then  from  the  hands 
of  her  youthful  worshippers.  When  she  had  reached 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  a child,  much  smaller  than  the 
rest,  stepped  from  her  place  into  the  passage,  and 
smiling  innocently  in  the  queen’s  face,  presented  her 
with  a single  white  rosebud.  Elizabeth  received  the 
offering,  and  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  gift  and 
the  giver,  patted  the  child  affectionately  on  the  cheek, 
and  then,  kissing  the  flower,  placed  it  in  her  bosom, 
under  a jewelled  cross,  which  she  wore  suspended 
from  a necklace  of  pearls. 

u This,”  said  Elizabeth,  turning  to  the  spectators, 
n we  receive  as  a happy  omen,  and  we  place  it  here, 
near  our  heart,  praying  God  that  the  virtue  of  which 
it  is  the  emblem  may  abide  there  forever.” 

These  words,  referring  directly  as  they  did  to  her 
vow  of  virginity,  elicited  only  expressions  of  sorrow 
and  regret  from  the  bystanders.  Low  murmurs  of 
disapprobation  were  beard  along  the  ranks,  and  two 
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or  three  nobles,  bolder  than  the  rest,  even  ventured  to 
remonstate  with  her  majesty  on  her  thus  crushing  the 
hopes  of  her  faithful  and  loving  subjects. . But  Eliza- 
beth shook  her  head,  and  smiled  sadly.  — 

“ Why  murmur  ye  thus,  good  friends  ? ” she  said  ; 
“ know  ye  not  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  ? Ah,  pray 
for  us,  rather,  that  we  may  be  able  to  fulfil  so  precious 
a destiny.” 

“ But  please  your  gracious  majesty,”  persisted 
another 

“ Nay,  nay,  my  good  lord,  we  must  not  hear  thee  on 
this  point;”  and  motioning  him  gently  back  with  both 
hands,  she  continued  her  slow  pace  up  the  hall,  bow- 
ing on  each  side  with  the  most  gracious  condescen- 
sion. 

As  she  approached  the  door  of  the  council  cham- 
ber, her  busy  eye  caught  the  tall,  dark  form  of  the 
Earl  of  Murray  in  a position  evidently  intended  to 
attract  her  attention,  and  the  thin,  black  visage  of 
Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  resting  almost  on  his  shoulder. 
It  was  not  her  intention,  however,  to  notice  either 
and  turning  her  head  to  speak  to  one  of  her  maids 
of  honor,  she  proceeded  in  that  attitude  till  she  passed 
the  spot.  As  soon  as  she  reached  the  door,  it  opened, 
and  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  announced,  “ Her  most 
sacred  majesty,  the  queen.”  The  members  of  the 
council  received  her,  in  their  robes  of  office,  at  the 
threshold,  and  fell  back  to  give  her  passage  to  the 
chair  of  state.  The  doors  then  closed,  the  ladies 
of  honor  and  train-bearers  retired  by  another  way,  and 
her  majesty,  having  received  the  congratulations  of 
her  ministers,  opened  the  council. 

Y* 
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Having  discussed  various  matters  connected  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  and  received 
the  sanction  of  her  majesty  for  measures  which  the 
council  had  thought  proper  to  take  during  her  illness 
in  relation^  the  Huguenot  rebellion,  and  the  increase 
of  the  navy,  &c.,  Sir  William  Cecil  begged  to  call 
her  majesty’s  attention  to  affairs  at  home,  and,  among 
other  things,  adverted  to  the  intercepted  despatches  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots. 

“Our  good  sister  hath  been  acting  a sorry  part 
towards  us  of  late,”  said  Elizabeth.  “ I would  she 
knew  us  better,  my  lords.” 

“ Please  your  majesty,”  replied  Cecil,  “ the  Queen 
of  Scots  hath  hitherto  known  your  grace  only  as  a 
loving  sister  and  cousin ; but  since  she  hath  not 
mended  by  the  relation,  your  majesty’s  council  thinks 
it  high  time,  for  the  well  being  of  the  state  and  of 
religion,  nay,  of  your  gracious  majesty’s  royal  person, 
she  would  now  begin  to  know  thee  as  a sovereign.” 

“’Tis  a sad  alternative,  my  good  lords,”  said  Eliza- 
beth. 

“Yea,  but  it’s  the  last  she  hath  left  to  your 
majesty.” 

“ True  — and  yet  our  heart  revolteth  at  the  bare 
thought  of  using  hard  measures  with  one  so  near 
akin.  What  advise  ye,  my  lords  ? ” 

“ First,  please  your  majesty,”  said  Cecil,  rising 
and  unfolding  a paper,  “ the  council  advises  the  im- 
mediate arrest  and  examination  of  the  bearer  of  these 
despatches,  Master  Rodger  O’Brien,  and  accordingly 
begs  to  submit  this  warrant  for  your  majesty’s  sign 
manual ; ” and  so  saying,  he  laid  the  document  before 
the  queen. 
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“ Nay,  nay,”  said  the  latter,  running  her  eye  over 
the  parchment,  “ the  affair  being  of  some  moment, 
and  delicate  withal,  we  would  fain  intrust  it  to  our 
faithful  servant,  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton.”  And  erasing 
the  name  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  she  substituted 
that  of  her  confidant.  “ And  now  we  think,”  she 
said,  drawing  back  again  the  instrument  she  was 
handing  to  Cecil,  “ we  must  not  separate  this  hard- 
fisted  gallant  from  his  lady  love ;”  and  calmly  smil- 
ing, she  took  the  pen  and  wrote  the  name  of  Alice 
Wentworth  after  that  of  Rodger  O’Brien.  “ And 
now,  Sir  William,”  she  added,  handing  him  the  war- 
rant, “ since  this  needs  must  be  done,  see  that  it  be 
executed  with  all  convenient  despatch.” 

Cecil  bent  his  knee  to  receive  the  warrant,  and  then 
gave  it  to  his  under  secretary,  with  the  necessary 
directions. 

“ This  double  dealing,  on  the  part  of  our  good 
cousin,  my  lords,”  said  Elizabeth,  “ is  most  painful  to 
us,  and  were  we  not  bjest  with  a great  measure  of 
forbearance,  might  lead  to  right  serious  difficulties. 
But,  poor  child,  she  is  young,  and  hath  doubtless 
acted  in  this  matter  under  advice  of  evil  counsellors. 
So  we  must  prevent  her  majesty  bringing  injury  to 
herself,  rather  than  resent  what  she  hath  been,  willing 
to  do  unto  us.” 

“ I fear  me,  please  your  majesty,”  said  Sir  Henry 
Norris,  “ thy  great  forbearance  and  excessive  charity 
may  yet  involve  your  grace  in  trouble.” 

“Nay,  how  can  that  be,  Sir  Henry,  since  charity 
is  the  queen  of  Christian  virtues, vand  therefore  most 
befitting  a female  sovereign  ? ” 

26 
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“ Under  your  grace’s  favor,”  replied  Norris,  “if  your 
majesty  pardon  such  traitorous  conduct  so  easily,  the 
evil  may  soon  come  to  such  a head  as  to  endanger 
your  majesty’s  throne.” 

“ Mercy,  Sir  Henry,  is  as  much  an  attribute  of 
sovereignty  as  justice,  and  more  pleasant  in  the 
exercise  withal.” 

“ Right  royally  spoken,  gracious  madam ; but  your 
majesty  must  not  forget  that  what  thou  mayst  par- 
don as  a woman,  thou  canst  not  always  as  a queen.” 

“ O,  fie ! fie ! Sir  Henry ; thou’rt  too  severe.  Charity 
maketh  not  such  nice  distinctions.  We  should  ever 
be  readier  to  pardon  than  to  punish.  And  who 
knoweth  but  this  springald  may  give  some  satisfac- 
tory explanation  touching  these  despatches?  Right 
gladly  would  we  see  our  good  cousin  cleared  of  this 
foul  business.” 

“ There’s  but  little  hope,  I fear,  under  your  grace’s 
pardon,”  pursued  Norris,  well  knowing  how  much  his 
persistence  pleased  her,  though  she  seemed  to  dis- 
countenance it. 

“She  is  young,  Sir  Henry  — not  three  years  a 
queen.” 

“ Young  in  years,  your  grace,  but  old  in  the  science 
of  intrigue.” 

“ Truly,  ay,  she  hath  studied  too  long,  poor  silly 
girl,  in  the  school  of  his  eminence  of  Lorraine ; and 
it  may  not  be  denied,  my  lords,  we’ve  many  times 
overlooked  our  cousin’s  faults,  that  evil  tongues  might 
lack  wherewith  to  speak  evil  things,  and  hoping  — 
alas!  in  vain  — tKat  our  forbearance  might  one  day 
soften  her  heart.” 
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“And  so  your  grace’s  charity  hath  degenerated 
into  criminal  weakness,  if  I dare  be  so  bold  as  thus 
to  speak  in  your  majesty’s  presence.” 

“ Criminal  weakness,  man?”  said  Elizabeth, affect- 
ing to  frown  at  the  expression. 

“ So  your  majesty’s  council  hath  thought  fit  to 
term  it.” 

“ Nay,  sir,  wouldst  turn  catechist?” 

“ Not  I,  madam  — methinks  I would  make  but  a 
sorry  catechist  to  Elizabeth  of  England.  ’Tis  my 
poor  zeal  that  pleadeth  your  majesty’s  cause,  even 
against  thy  royal  will.  Beware,  madam,  beware  lest 
your  majesty  foster  an  evil  that  may  yet  prove  in- 
curable.” 

“ Verily,”  replied  Elizabeth,  after  pausing  a mo- 
ment to  reflect  on  Sir  Henry’s  words,  and  sighing 
heavily  as  she  spoke  — “ verily,  it  doth  grieve  us  much 
to  hear^  of  so  many  of  her  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  our  person  and  throne,  despite  our  good  will 
towards  her.  Truly  we  have  taken  much  pains  to  be 
a good  mother  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  yet  she 
hath  behaved  to  us  as  to  a cruel  stepdame.”  * 

“ Then  try  an  opposite  course,  madam,  and  provide 
in  time  for  your  majesty’s  safety  and  that  of  the 
state.” 

“ Well,  and  what  wouldst  have  us  do,  Sir  Henry  ? 
Hast  hit  upon  a remedy  ? ” 

“ Ay,  marry  have  I,  madam  ! Hang  this  O’Brien, 
and  every  messenger  and  envoy  from  the  Scotch 
court,  and  order  passports  for  the  Scotch  ambassador, 

* Elizabeth's  own  words. 
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if  Mary  Stuart  renounce  not,  without  delay,  hei  pre- 
tensions to  the  succession.” 

“What,  man!”  ejaculated  Elizabeth,  “and  bring 
the  armies  of  France  and  Spain  upon  our  bankrupt 
realm  ? ” 

“ Something  of  the  like  must  soon  be  done,”  inter- 
posed Cecil,  raising  his  tall,  commanding  form,  and 
speaking  with  the  deep-toned  voice  of  an  oracle; 
“some  means  must  soon  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  thy 
royal  person  and  crown,  or  this  foolish  woman  and  her 
wicked  conspirators  may  run  beyond  your  majesty’s 
reach.  Most  gracious  madam,  thou’rt  a great  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God,  and  must  one  day  account 
to  him  for  the  manner  in  which  thou  shalt  have  done 
thy  work  — not  as  the  kinswoman  and  friend  of  Mary 
Stuart,  but  as  sovereign  of  England,  and  spiritual 
bead  of  God’s  church.”  And  bowing  low,  he  again 
resumed  his  seat. 

“Heaven  direct  us!”  muttered  Elizabeth,  resting 
her  forehead  on  her  open  palm.  “ Ours  is  a hard 
fate.  The  humblest  of  our  subjects  hath  right  to 
consult  his  own  inclinations,  but  alas ! we  have  none. 
Ever — ever  sacrificing  our  will  to  our  duty;  our 
will  inclining  us  to  pardon,  and  our  duty  to  punish. 
Ah,  would  we  were  born  a peasant’s  daughter,  to 
carry  a shepherd’s* crook  instead  of  a royal  sceptre; 
our  arms  weary  with  wielding  this  heavy  appendage 
of  sovereignty,  my  lords ; we  would  fain  lay  it  down 
a while.” 

“ Thy  royal  arms  are  wearied,  please  your  majesty,” 
again  rejoined  Norris  — “ wearied,  not  from  striking, 
but  from  threatening.-  Strike  but  one  good  blow, my 
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noble  queen,  and  thou  mayst  lay  down  thy  sceptre 
in  peace.” 

“ Ah,  one  good  blow ! What  meanest  thou  by 
that,  man  ? Could  one  good  blow  bring  peace  to 
our  realms  ? ” 

“ One  head  is  worth  a thousand,  madam.” 

“ A thousand  ! ” 

“ Ay,  please  your  majesty.” 

“I  understand  thee  not,  Sir  Thomas.  Thou 
speakest  in  riddles.” 

“ Nay,  madam,  my  words  are  plain,  and  big  with 
no  secret  meaning.” 

“ One  head  worth  a thousand,”  she  repeated,  fixing 
her  eyes  keenly  on  her  minister.  “What!  Gad’s 
death,  sir!  thou  surely  darest  not  — eh,  man,  thou 

dost  not  mean ” And  she  hesitated  in  affected 

terror  at  the  thought  of  something  she  feared  to 
utter. 

“ I crave  your  majesty’s  pardon,”  replied  Norris. 
“’Sdeath,  sir,  thy  words  were  ill  chosen,  or  they 
aimed  at  a — a — at  a crowned  head.  Speak  out, 
Sir  Thomas  ; was’t  not  so  ? ” 

“ Nay,  I do  beseech  your  majesty * ” 

“ And  what  meant  thou,  sir,  by  one  head  worth  a 
thousand  ? Didst  not  mean  the  queen’s  ? ” 

“The  queen’s — ‘the  Queen  of  Scots,”  repeated 
Norris,  looking  round  the  room,  surprised  and  hurt  at 
the  imputation  ; “ may  God  forefend,  your  majesty,  I 
thought  not  of  so  huge  a crime.” 

w Well,  then,  Sir  Blunderer,  we  would  have  thee 
choose  thy  words  better,  when  thou  must  needs  inter* 
pieddle  with  such  delicate  subjects.  Truly,  my  good 
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lords,”  she  added,  blushing  slightly,  and  biting  her 
tongue  with  vexation  at  the  disappointment  — “tru- 
ly, we  have  heard  so  many  evil  reports  of  our  royal 
neighbor,  and  so  many  urgings  to  take  extreme 
measures  with  her  for  the  safety  of  religion  and  of  the 
state,  that,  — ha,  ha  ! — marry,  we  thought  our  trusty 
councillor  here  had  lost  his  wit,  like  some  others  we 
see  around  us,  and  ventured  to  recommend  the  decap- 
itation or  imprisonment  of  our  fair  cousin.  Ha,  ha! 
our  womanish  fears  have  strained  thy  speech  over- 
much, Sir  Thomas,  and  so  we  must  crave  thy  pardon 
for  the  mistake.” 

The  queen  then  intimated  that  the  council  had 
terminated,  and  was  about  to  command  the  ad- 
mission of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  when  Cecil  again 
rose,  and  submitted  a paper  to  her  majesty  for  her 
approval  and  signature,  apologizing  for  its  omission 
till  so  late  an  hour,  and  observing  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  merely  an  order  of  council  under  her 
majesty’s  sanction  to  Lord  Scrope,  touching  the  ex- 
amination of  Dr.  Heath,  the  nonjuring  Archbishop 
of  York.” 

“ Ah  ! and  by  the  rood,  we  had  almost  forgotten 
the  venerable  doctor.  Still  a Tower  prisoner  ? ” 

“ Nay,  please  your  majesty,”  responded  Cecil,  “ he 
was  confined  in  the  Tower  but  a few  years,  whence 
he  was  conveyed,  by  the  royal  orders,  to  his  residence 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  hath  since  been  enjoying  the 
freedom  of  his  demesne.” 

u And  ungratefully  abusing  the  privilege,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  by  communing  with  suspected  trai- 
tors and  open  enemies  of  God’s  holy  church*  And 
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doth  he  still  deny  our  spiritual  supremacy?”  she 
inquired,  whilst  a peculiar  expression  of  countenance, 
half  smile,  half  sneer,  told  how  little  she  regarded  the 
prerogative,  except,  indeed,  as  a matter  of  state 
policy. 

“ Time,  please  your  majesty,”  replied  Cecil,  “ in- 
stead of  moderating  his  opposition,  hath  made  him 
more  obstinate.  Albeit  his  head  is  white  with  the 
snows  of  eighty  years,  and  his  hands  palsied  so  that 
he  can  hardly  use  his  walking  stick,  yet  will  he  shake 
it  still  in  the  face  of  his  keeper,  and  stoutly  deny 
your  majesty’s  supremacy  over  the  church  of  God.” 

“ Poor  old  bishop,”  said  Elizabeth  compassionate- 
ly, “ he  should  rather  think  of  the  grave  into  which  he 
must  needs  soon  drop,  than  thus  foolhardily  perse- 
vere in  maintaining  his  heterodoxy.  But  how*read- 
eth  the  order  of  council?  Ah,  let’s  see  — ‘ That  he 
must  declare  the  full  truth  of  why  he  wanderefh 
abroad,  and  if  he  will  not  be  plain,  to  use  some  kind 
of  torture  to  him,  so  as  to  be  without  great  bodily 
hurt.’  ” 

“Pincers?  ” said  Elizabeto,  looking  inquiringly  at 
Cecil,  and  returning  the  paper. 

“ Ay,  please  your  grace,  pincers,  or  some  such  light 
torture.” 

“ Ah,  well,”  she  assented ; “ foj  truly  it  would 
grieve  us  much  to  have  our  old  friend  suffer  bodily 
injury  for  sake  of  his  past  good  services.  So  we 
shall  look  to  thee,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  torture  be 
not  applied  beyond  his  strength.  And  now,  my 
lords,”  she  added,  “we  shall  receive  our  friends 
without” 
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The  members  of  the  privy  council  fell  back  on 
each  side  at  a signal  from  her  majesty,  and  divided 
into  groups,  to  talk  over  the  business  of  the  morning. 
The  usher  threw  open  the  doors,  announcing  the 
names  of  the  foreign  ambassadors;  and  De  Foys, 
Quadra,  Mellville,  and  others,  whose  names  are 
long  since  forgotten,  entered  the  chamber  dressed  in 
their  robes  of  office,  and  made  their  humble  obeisance 
to  her  majesty  of  England. 

Elizabeth  received  them  graciously,  thanked  them 
for  their  friendly  attentions  during  her  illness,  and  ex- 
pressed her  gratification  at  the  good  news  they 
brought  from  their  respective  courts.  “As  for  my  Lord 
Mellville,”  she  added,  “we  warrant  he  hath  but  little 
to  say  from  our  good  sister  of  Scotland,  seeing  her 
majesty  hath  transferred  her  confidence  to  Monsieur 
De  Foys,  and  our  learned  friend,  here,  the  Marquia 
of  Quadra.” 

The  parties  thus  addressed  looked  at  each  other 
surprised  and  confounded  at  the  insinuation  conveyed 
by  her  majesty’s  words. 

“ May  it  please  your  gracious  majesty,”  said  De 
Foys  at  length,  “ I have  the  misfortune  not  to  com- 
prehend your  majesty’s  words.” 

“ Nay,”  responded  Elizabeth,  somewhat  pleasantly, 
“ say,  rather,  it  doth  not  suit  thee  to  comprehend  us.” 

“ I would  then  speak  falsely,  madam,”  replied  De 
Foys. 

“ And  what  saith  the  Marquis  of  Quadra  ? Doth 
he  fail,  also,  to  comprehend  us?” 

“I,  at  least,  most  gracious  madam,  have  not  the 
special  confidence  of  her  majesty  of  Scotland,  nor 
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have  I heard  aught  of  late  touching  Scottish  affairs, 
save  the  discomfiture  of  the  rebel  lords  at  Biggar, 
which  news,  my  Lord  Murray,  the  chief  rebel,  hath 
this  morning  conveyed  to  your  majesty.” 

“ What ! my  lord,  this  bold,  bad  man  at  our 
court  ? ” 

* He  is  without,  please  your  majesty,”  replied 
Quadra,  pointing  to  the  door,  “ and  awaits  your 
majesty’s  pleasure  to  enter  and  report  himself.” 

w Report  himself,”  repeated  Elizabeth  ; “ ah,  marry, 
my  good  lord,  such  words  sound  strangely  in  our 
ears.  We  receive  no  reports  from  rebels,  whether  of 
our  own  kingdom  or  of  others.  How  comes  this 
insult,  Mr.  Secretary  — a conspirator  against  the 
peace,  nay,  mayhap  the  life  of  our  royal  neighbor 
and  cousin,  waiting  audience  in  our  council  cham- 
ber?” 

u I know  not,  please  your  royal  grace”  responded 
Cecil. 

“Bouyer,”  said  Elizabeth  to  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod,  “ how  comes  it  my  Lord  Murray  of  Scot- 
land waits  admittance  without  the  royal  permis- 
sion ? ” 

“ This  order,  please  your  majesty,  hath  been 
handed  me  by  an  officer  of  the  court,”  replied 
Bouyer,  “ to  admit  his  lordship  under  your  majesty’s 
pleasure.” 

Elizabeth  took  the  paper  from  the  usher’s  hand, 
and  glancing  at  it  for  an  instant,  exclaimed, “ Grads, 
man,  thy  wits  have  left  thee : this  paper  is  not  of  re- 
cent date ; ” and  then  flinging  it  pettishly  on  the 
table  before  Cecil,  reprimanded  the  usher  severely 
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for  his  negligence.  “ Nevertheless,”  she  proceeded, 
“we  shall  admit  him,  my  lord  marquis,  and  see  on 
what  intent  he  cometh  hither.  Verily,  one  would 
suppose  our  royal  self  privy  to  his  plottings,  since 
he  flieth  thus  to  our  court  after  his  shameful  beha- 
vior. Ha,  ha ! ” she  added,  laughing ; “ doubtless  he 
Someth  to  beseech  our  intercession.” 

“ I right  well  believe  he  hath  much  dependence  on 
your  grace’s  good  will,”  said  Quadra,  smiling  just 
enough  to  give  meaning  to  his  words. 

11 1 trust,”  added  Mellville,  addressing  one  of  the 
council,  and  elevating  his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  by 
Elizabeth  — “I  trust  the  visit  of  this  rebel  lord,  who 
hath  ever  been  the  worst  enemy  of  my  royal  mis- 
tress, will  breed  no  ill  between  the  crowns.” 

u Nor  give  countenance  to  the  slanderous  tales  that 
have  been  circulated  of  her  majesty’s  jealousy  of  the 
young  and  handsome  queen,”  subjoined  De  Foys. 

Elizabeth  felt  keenly  these  insinuations,  but  it  was 
not  her  policy  to  notice  them.  She  had  a delicate 
part  to  play  in  reference  to  Scotland,  and  sufficient 
control,  too,  over  her  temper,  to  suffer  no  indirect 
allusions,  at  least,  to  interfere  with  her  plan  of  play- 
ing it  out. 

“ So,  my  good  lords,”  she  said,  again  resuming  the 
subject  of  the  intercepted  despatches,  and  addressing 
Quadra  and  De  Foys,  “ ye  are  pleased  to  disclaim 
all  knowledge  of  Scottish’  affairs,  save  what  hath 
reached  ye  through  the  ordinary  channels?” 

. Both  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“ And  know  ye  nothing  whatever,”  she  persisted, 
casting  a suspicious  look  from  the  corner  of  her  eye, 
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and  smiling  as  she  spoke,  “ of  your  appointments  as 
secret  agents  to  her  majesty,  at  our  court  ? ” 

“ Secret  agents,  your  majesty  ! ” 

“ Ay,  secret  agents ; the  word  sounds  better  than 
spies,  doth  it  not?” 

“ We  know  not  at  what  the  charge  aimeth,  please 
your  majesty,”  responded  both  together. 

“ Pugh ! my  lords,  your  wits  wax  dull  this  morn- 
i ing.  Why,  she  would  have  ye  watch  us  well  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  keep  her  advised  of  our  intentions 
respecting  herself.  She  would  have  ye  report  to 
Philip  and  Charles  the  troubles  we  have  created  in 
the  Low  Countries  for  France  and  Spain;  so  that 
their  aid  might  not  be  wanting  against  so  treacher- 
ous a power  as  ours,  when  the  Italian  and  Scotch 
conspirators  had  brought  their  measures  to  a head.” 

“ Please  your  majesty,”  said  De  Foys,  irritated 
by  the  accusation,  (which  he  strongly  suspected 
was  fabricated  by  herself,  to  criminate  the  Queen 
of  Scots,)  “this  is  somewhat  of  a grave  charge 
against  ambassadors  from  the  two  greatest  courts 
of  Europe.” 

“ Nay,  monsieur,”  said  Elizabeth,  “ we  do  not 
accuse  thee.” 

“ True,  gracious  madam,  but  it  comporteth  ill  with 
our  sacred  office  to  have  us  supposed  capable  of 
such  meanness.  And  should  your  majesty  be  of 
opinion  that  we  could  so  far  forget  the  honor  of  our 
sovereign,  of  whom  we  are  the  representatives, — 
albeit  unworthy,  — as  to  become  the  spies  of  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,  I,  for  one,  must  take  my  leave 
of  your  majesty  and  your  majesty’s  court.” 
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“Marry,  my  good  Monsieur  De  Foys,”  said  the 
queen  in  a tone  of  surprise,  “ we  but  alluded  to  cer- 
tain intercepted  despatches  of  our  good  cousin,  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and 
lo ! thou’rt  out  of  sorts  in  an  instant.” 

“ Despatches  addressed  to  us,  madam  ? ” 

“ Ay.” 

u And  containing  such  infamous  proposals  ? ” 

“ Ay,  verily  — call  them  what  thou  pleasest.” 

“ And  from  the  Queen  of  Scotland  ? ” 

“’Sdeath!  sir,  we  will  not  be  questioned  in  sucl 
fashion,”  replied  Elizabeth,  contracting  her  brows, 
and  moving  uneasily  in  her  chair.  u Here  they  are, 
sirs;  read  them,  since  thou  seemest  to  doubt  oui 
royal  word;”  and  she  handed  him  the  letters. 
“ Truly,  my  lords,  it  doth  give  us  much  pain  thus 
to  expose  the  duplicity  of  one  whom  we  could  have 
loved  as  dearly  as  our  life.  Alack,  alack  a day ! we 
had  hoped  to  find  a better  heart  in  Mary  Stuart.” 
When  De  Foys  and  the  Marquis  of  Quadra  had 
read  over  the  two  letters,  one  addressed  to  Sir 
Geoffrey  Wentworth,  and  the  other  to  themselves, 
they  handed  them  to  Mellville. 

Elizabeth  turned  to  speak  to  one  of  her  council  on 
some  unimportant  matter,  apparently  indifferent  as 
to  the  result  of  Mellville’s  examination  of  the  paper. 

“ This,”  said  the  latter,  after  a close  inspection  of 
the  writing,  “is  by  the  queen’s  own  hand,  to  the 
knight  of  Brockton,  and  this  other  is  a counterfeit.” 
“Ha!”  cried  Elizabeth,  turning  suddenly  on  the 
speaker,  “a  counterfeit?” 

“ This  paper  hath  never  been  used  by  her  mqj^s- 
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ty  of  Scotland,  please  your  grace,”  said  Mellville 
fiirmly. 

“ Thy  reasons,  my  lord,”  demanded  the  queen. 

“ Please  your  majesty,  the  paper  is  not  that  her 
majesty  useth,  albeit  it  resembleth  it  greatly;  and 
moreover,  it  lacketh  the  secret  mark.” 

“ Ah ! the  secret  mark ; and  that  is ” 

“ Nay,  under  favor,  madam,  I must  not  speak  thus 
of  state  secrets.” 

“ Nay,  then,  by  our  princely  honor,  we  shall  be 
right  glad  to  see  our  fair  cousin  cleared  of  this  un- 
seemly blemish,”  said  Elizabeth,  whilst  a gleam  of 
joy  seemed  to  overspread  her  features,  “and  shall 
take  speedy  measures  to  see  her  innocence  forth- 
coming. How  earnest  thou  by  those  papers,  Mr. 
Secretary  ? ” 

“ They  were  found  by  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton’s 
troop  sergeant,  please  your  majesty,”  replied  Cecil, 
consulting  his  notes,  “in  Worcestershire,  after  the 
arrest  of  the  bearer,  Master  Rodger  O’Brien,  for 
having  attempted  the  rescue  of  one  Mistress  Alice 
Wentworth,  a Popish  recusant.  They  were  lying  by 
a little  brook  near  an  old  farm  house,  and  within  a 
short  mile  of  the  hostelrie  called  the  1 White  Hart 
Tavern,’  kept  by  one  William  Waglippet.”  Cecil 
then  resumed  his  seat. 

The  queen  now  directed  the  usher  to  summon  Sir 
Thomas  Plimpton ; but  after  some  search,  it  was  as* 
certained  that  the  gentleman  had  left  the  court,  on 
horseback,  attended  by  a single  servant,  and  gone 
no  one  knew  whither. 

“Then,”  said  the  queen,  “we  must  needs  defer 
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further  inquiry  into  this  ungracious  affair  till  Sir 
Thomas  Plimpton’s  return.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
shall  give  audience  to  this  great  arch  conspirator  and 
rebel,  and  would  have  ye,  my  lords,  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, if  it  so  please  them,  in  especial,  to  witness 
the  interview.” 

“ Announce  the  Lord  James  Stuart,  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, and  give  him  passage  only  to  the  bar  of  the 
council  board  — no  nearer.  Hugh,  hugh ! my  lords, 
we  can  ill  bear  the  breath  of  a traitor.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  we  left  our  old 
friend  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth  sound  asleep  in  the 
vaults  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  — the  monk’s  black 
cloak  thrown  over  him,  and  the  red  handkerchief  tied 
carefully  on  his  head.  The  little  wood  fire  still  crac- 
kled on  the  hearth,  the  little  lamp  still  burnt  brightly 
before  the  tabernacle,  brother  Felix  was  busy  at  his 
beads ; but  Sir  Geoffrey  was  sound  asleep  on  his  pal- 
let of  straw. 

Many  a long  mile  father  Peter  travelled  that  morn- 
ing on  the  high  road,  before  sunrise,  with  his  gray 
blouse  wrapped  about  him,  and  his  stout  staff  grasped 
firmly  in  his  hand ; and  right  patiently  and  cheerily 
did  Whitret  Macbairn  trot  after  him  with  the  little 
box  of  sacred  vestments  slung  over  his  shoulder.  And 
when  the  blessed  sun  mounted  up  above  the  hill  tops 
of  Worcestershire,  and  the  houses  on  the  wayside 
began  to  open  their  doors,  and  the  chimney  tops  to 
send  forth  their  smoke  curling  up  against  the  clear 
blue  sky,  then  many  a circuitous  route  did  the  pro- 
scribed priest  and  his  dumb  clerk  take  through  the 
fields  and  woods  to  escape  detection,  or  to  avoid 
meeting  the  various  travelling  parties  they  descried 
approaching  in  the  far  distance.  And  often  would 
the  priest  relieve  Whitret  of  his  little  load,  when  cross- 
ing the  rivers  of  ascending  the  steep  hillS|  andj  sojna- 
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times,  sit  down  on  the  bank  of  a stream  under  a shady 
sycamore,  and  recite  the  small  hours  of  his  Breviary, 
whilst  the  poor  hunchback,  glad  of  the  rest,  stretched 
himself  beside  him  on  the  green  grass. 

But  Reddy  Connor,  where  was  he  all  this  time, 
and  where  the  precious  books  the  old  man  confided 
so  strictly  to  his  charge  ? Alas ! what  could  Reddy 
do  against  a sergeant’s  guard  armed  with  deadly 
weapons,  and  ready  to  use  them  at  the  slightest  prov- 
ocation ? He  had  neither  sword  nor  dagger,  carabine 
nor  pistol,  to  defend  himself,  much  less  protect  the 
sacred  treasure  of  his  master.  And  fortunate  it  was 
so  — fortunate  both  for  himself  and  Sir  Geoffrey,  for 
the  one  in  defending  his  charge  would  probably  have 
lost  his  life,  and  the  other  a sincere  friend  and  right 
trusty  servant. 

Reddy  Connor  was  now  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty,  a stout,  gay,  rolicking,  good-looking 
Irishman  as  ever  broke  a skull  in  a tent,  or  danced  at 
a fair  in  the  barony  of  Tyrconnel.  He  was  but  four 
or  five  years  in  the  service  of  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  yet, 
short  as  was  the  time,  he  seemed  to  take  more  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  the  family,  and  make  himself  more 
at  home,  than  those  who  had  been  “ to  the  manner 
born.”  In  fact,  Reddy  had  every  thing  bis  own  way 
at  Fubbarnasiggart.  In  fair  or  market,  wake  or  wed- 
ding, at  football  or  hurling  match,  in  the  scrimage 
or  in  the  foray,  Reddy  was  regarded  as  a sort  of  di- 
rector or  lawgiver ; and  when  obliged  to  fly  from  Ty- 
rone to  Dublin,  and  from  Dublin  to  Clare,  the  O’Brien 
country,  and  from  Clare  to  England,  and  found  him- 
self at  last  comfortably  fixed  at  Brockton  Hall,  he 
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could  never  help  thinking  he  was  still  a kind  of 
privileged  person,  and  entitled  to  have  his  own  will  in 
every  thing.  This  assumption  on  Reddy’s  part  was 
a severe  trial  to  the  old  domestics  of  the  hall,  for 
the  first  year  or  two,  after  he  came  amongst  them, 
and  many  a complaint  did  they  make  to  Sir  Geoffrey 
and  Mrs.  Alice.  The  men  servants  complained  of 
his  blows,  and  the  women  of  his  jokes,  the  brewer 
that  he  cursed  the  lightness  of  his  ale,  and  the  groom 
that  he  killed  his  horses.  But  Reddy  heeded  them 
not,  having  always  a reason  to  give  that  satisfied  Sir 
Geoffrey,  or  set  Alice  laughing  at  his  Hibernian  blun- 
ders. At  length  he  became  a sort  of  master  at  Brock- 
ton Hall,  and  took  upon  himself  not  only  the  regulation 
of  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  household,  but  even 
to  lecture  Sir  Geoffrey  occasionally  on  the  impru- 
dence of  confiding  his  property  entirely  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  steward,  and  shutting  himself  up  day 
and  night  in  his  library,  with  bits  of  flies,  and  birds,  and 
beetles,  and  bumblebees,  and  outlandish  instruments, 
and  old  moth-eaten  books  and  pictures,  and  so  forth, 
and  worse  than  all,  keeping  his  young  mistress  forever 
copying  from  old  papers,  and  decayed  parchments, 
till  he  wore  the  bloom  from  her  cheek,  and  the  bright- 
ness from  her  eye,  and  the  lightness  from  her  heart, 
and  all  for  no  reason  in  the  world.  Sir  Geoffrey,  on 
such  occasions,  would  sometimes  start  up  from  his 
chair,  and  order  the  impudent  fellow  instantly  from 
the  room,  or  listen  to  him,  perhaps,  patiently,  for  & time, 
and  then  begin  some^elaborate  argument  to  convince 
the  stupid  blockhead  of  the  advantages  the  church 
and  the  world  would  one  day  derive  from  his  midnight 
27  * . 
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studies.  But  the  Irishman  had  no  relish  for  such  ar- 
guments, and  would  generally  start  off  muttering  some 
malediction  on  himself  for  staying  with  a man  who 
was  enough  to  break  any  body’s  heart  to  manage. 
“ By  all  that’s  bad,”  he  would  cry,  after  escaping  from 
Sir  Geoffrey  in  the  full  heat,  of  a learned  disquisition, 
and  popping  his  head  into  Alice’s  apartment  — “ by  all 
that’s  bad,  I’ll  set  fire  to  the  library  and  burn  all  them 
divils  iv  instruments  to  ashes;  it’s  worse  he’s  gettin’, 
so  it  is,  after  all  my  trouble  with  him.” 

But  though  Reddy  was  quick,  rapid,  and  impulsive 
by  nature,  he  had  learnt,  since  he  came  to  reside  in 
England,  to  control  his  waywardness,  and  accommo- 
date himself  in  a certain  degree  to  the  habits  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  And  then  his 
fund  of  humor  was  inexhaustible  ; not  the  broad  jest 
that  made  you  laugh  for  a moment,  but  the  quiet, 
droll,  dry  fun,  that  kept  you  tittering  by  the  hour. 

When  Sir  Geoffrey  had  disappeared  in  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey,  Reddy  sat  himself  down  oil  the  steps, 
and  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  allowed  the  horse 
to  pick  through  the  nettles  and  long  grass  that  grew 
luxuriantly  around.  He  had  not  been  Jong,  however, 
in  that  position,  when  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
horses  rapidly  approaching  by  the  road  he  had  just 
travelled,  and  starting  to  his  feet,  he  beheld  some  half 
dozen  troopers  dashing  up  towards  him,  their  swords 
clashing  against  their  horses’  sides,  and  their  helmets 
glancing  in  the  moonbeams. 

Reddy  saw  he  was  fairly  caught.  He  could  neither 
escape  nor  defend  himself,  and  therefore  he  resolved 
to  draw  on  his  wit,  as  he  often  did  before,  to  help  him 
put  of  hip  difficulty* 
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“ Hoa,  fellow,”  cried  Houghton,  the  burly  sergeant 
whom  we  saw  at  the  White  Hart,  and  now  leader  of 
the  party,  mounted  on  a powerful  black  Flemish  geld- 
ing, and  spurring  him  up  within  a few  feet  of  where 
Reddy  stood ; “ hoa,  there ! Who  art  thou,  fellow,  and 
what  wares  are  these  ? ” he  inquired,  pointing  to  the 
box  in  the  wagon. 

“ O,  don’t  be  in  such  a flusther,  man,”  replied  Red- 
dy, throwing  the  reins  over  his  horse’s  neck,  and  then 
quietly  thrusting  both  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his 
Dutch  hose  — “ don’t  be  in  such  a flusther,  man,  and 
take  the  world  aisy.” 

“ Hilloa,”  vociferated  another  tall  trooper,  who  had 
dismounted  and  sprung  up  the  steps,  just  as  Sir 
Geoffrey  and  the  priest  disappeared  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  old  walls  ; “ hoa ! yonder  fleeth  the  old 
Papist  recusant ; ” and  he  fired  a random  shot  in  the 
direction  of  the  fugitive,  which  was  followed  instantly 
by  two  or  three  others. 

“ Hold,”  shouted  Houghton,  “ hold  ye  there,  I say; 
no  more  balls  or  bolts.  We  come  not  to  kill,  but 
capture,  my  merry  men.  Search  the  abbey  for  the 
old  fox ; but  I charge  ye  see  to  it  that  no  Tiarm  befall 
him.  Soho,  there,  but  who  art  thou  ? ” he  again  de- 
manded, turning  to  Reddy. 

“Me?” 

“ Ay,  thou, — thyself.” 

“ Is’t  my  name  ye  mane  ? ” and  he  gave  a jerk  to 
his  hose,  and  glanced  stupidly  at  the  trooper. 

“ Ay,  marry  is  it,  thy  name ! out  with’t.” 

“ Divil  a much  good  that  id  do  ye,  honest  man, 
if  I tould  ye.” 

2 A 
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“ Answer  me,  fellow ! or  FU  crop  thy  ears  off  for 
thy  sauciness.” 

“Alsy,  man,  aisy;  yer  in  a mighty  great  hurry. 
Speak  a body  civil,  and  ye’ll  come  off  jist  as  well. 
Is  it  my  name  by  the  father’s,  or  the  mother’s  side, 
yer  wantin’  ? ” 

Houghton  drew  his  sword,  and  demanded  to  know, 
Without  further  preface,  if  he  were  a follower  of  the 
knight  of  Brockton. 

“ Av  course  I am,”  replied  Reddy ; u what  else  id 
I be?” 

“ And  where  is  he  concealed  in  the  ruins  here  ? ” 

“ Faith,  that’s  more  than  I can  tell  ye.” 

M Answer  me,  fellow ! art  thou  a fool,  or  wouldst 
fool  me  ? ” 

“ No  need  av  that,”  replied  Reddy. 

“ How  so,  churl  ? ” 

u Why,  shure,  yer  makin’  a fool  iv  yerself.  Arrah, 
then,  who  ir  ye  searchin’  for  at  all  ? if  it’s  a fair  ques- 
tion.” 

u Thy  master,  dolt ! where  is  he  ? ” 

“And  what  d’ye  want  with  him?”  demanded 
Reddy,  internally  shuddering  at  every  noise  he  heard 
from  the  echoing  walls  above,  lest  it  might  be  the 
pursuivants  returning  with  Sir  Geoffrey  under  arrest. 

w Hark  ye,  man,”  said  Houghton,  satisfied  at 
length,  from  the  stupid  look  and  slobbering  speech  of 
the  Irishman,  that  he  was  indeed  a simpleton,  and 
willing  to  make  use  of  him  for  his  own  purpose  — 
“ hark  ye,  man ; dost  know  where  Sir  Geoffrey  hideth 
his  gold  at  Brockton  ? ” 

u Begorra,  I won’t  tell  ye,”  replied  Reddy ; “ yer 
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temptin’  me  like  the  divil ; so  begone,  Satan ; I re- 
nounce ye.” 

“ What,  man ! I’m  thy  friend,  and  would  do  thee 
no  evil.” 

“ Faith,  I wouldn’t  trust  ye ! may  be  it’s  hang  me 
ye’d  do,  if  I tould  ye  the  sacret,  and  have  all  to  yer- 
self.” 

“ Nay,  by  my  faith,  I’ll  give  thee  what  thou  pleas- 
est,  if  thou  but  bring  me  to  the  place  where  this  old 
knight  hath  been  hoarding  his  wealth  for  so  many 
years.” 

“But  shure  they’d  murdher  me!” 

“ Who?” 

“ Tom  Riddle,  an’  Jack  Clinton,  an’  Ned  Nicolson, 
them  fellows  at  the  hall  above.  Begorra,  they 
wouldn’t  lave  a bone  in  me  thegither.” 

“ Fear  them  not,  good  fellow,”  said  Houghton,  en- 
couragingly ; “ I’ll  defend  thee  against  a score  such 
cowardly  boors ! ” 

“ Why,  man,  that  Tom  Riddle  id  shiver  me  while 
ye’d  wink.  By  the  hokey!  he’d  knock  saucepans 
out  iv  iver  a man  in  the  barony.  But  shure,  th’  ould 
lad  himself  id  send  ye  to  jail  av  he  ketched  ye.” 

“Who?  Sir  Geoffrey?” 

“Ay,  faith.” 

“But  he  is  up  here,”  replied  Houghton,  smiling 
compassionately,  and  pointing  to  the  old  walls. 
“ We  have  little  danger  to  dread  in  that  quarter.  So 
rouse  thyself,  man,  and  look  not  so  terrified.” 

“ Whisht ! whisht ! I tell  ye,”  said  Reddy,  putting 
bis  hand  to  the  side  of  his  mouth  ; “whisht,  or  he’ll 
hear  ye/’ 
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“ Hear  me  ? ” repeated  Houghton,  looking  round 
“Ay,  faith,  he  hears  and  knows  ivery  thing. 
Tom  Riddle  says  he  can  hear  the  thunder  two  hours 
afore  it  bracks,  and  see  the  sun  an  hour  afore  it  rises. 
O,  he’s  the  divil  av  an  ould  lad.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! ” again  laughed  the  trooper,  amused  at 
Reddy’s  innocence ; “ fear  him  not,  fear  him  not,  in 
my  company,”  and  he  slapped  the  Irishman  on  the 
shoulder  to  give  him  confidence;  “ pluck  up  heart 
o’grace,  man ; thy  master  shall  neither  hear  nor  see 
us,  if  we  make  good  speed  back  to  Brockton  ; and  1 
promise  thee,  if  thou  but  bring  me  to  sight  of  the  old 
dotard’s  long-hoarded  gold,  I’ll  take  thee  with  me  to 
London  to  see  the  sights,  and  bestow  on  thee  all  thy 
heart  could  desire.” 

“ O,  murdher ! to  London ! but  then,  shure  it  id 
be  a sin  to  rob  him,  eh,  wouldn’t  it?” 

“ Gramercy,  man ; the  priest  will  assoil  thee  for  an 
angel.” 

“Wud  he,  in  troth  now  — for  an  angel?  Arrah, 
may  be  yer  only  jokin’.” 

“ Nay,  I speak  truly.  I’ll  warrant  thee  absolution. 
So  get  thee  on  horseback,  and  accompany  me  back 
to  Brockton.” 

“ But  the  money’s  down  in  the  cellar  av  the  west- 
ern tower,  I tell  ye,  as  I tould  ye  afore,  an  Sewall, 
the  steward,  has  the  key.” 

“ Then  Sewall  is  still  at  Brockton.  Gadzooks ! 
I thought  he’d  been  dismissed  long  since.” 

“ What  for  ? ” inquired  Reddy,  in  a careless  tone. 

“ It  matters  not,”  replied  Houghton.  “ But  it 
pleases  me  much  to  hear  he’s  still  in  the  knight’s 
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service.  So  ho!  and  it’s  there  he  hath  been  hiding 
it,  the  old  miser,  for  twenty  years  and  more.  People 
say  he  discovered  the  philosopher’s  stone,  Master  Wit- 
less; is’t  so?” 

“What’s  that?”  exclaimed  Reddy,  opening  his 
eyes  and  looking  at  the  pursuivant  with  a vacant 
stare. 

“ Why,  that  he  found  out  the  way  of  making  as 
much  gold  as  he  pleaseth  from  sticks  and  stones.” 

“ O,  holy  poker ! ” again  exclaimed  Reddy ; “ and 
did  he  make  all  the  goold  in  them  bags  that’s  down 
there  av  sticks  and  stones  ? ” 

“ Doubtless  he  hath,”  responded  Houghton ; “ so 
get  thee  on  horseback,  I say  again,  and  let’s  visit  this 
western  tower,  that  we  may  examine  his  handi- 
work.” 

“ Is’t  on  that  ragin’  baste  ye’d  put  me?”  said  Red- 
dy, looking  askance  at  the  large  troop  horse  still  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  and  pawing  the  ground. 

“ Ha,  ha ! ” again  chuckled  Houghton,  as  he  saw 
the  Irishman  fearfully  glaring  at  the  impatient  ani- 
mal ; “ art  afraid  to  ride  ? ” 

“By  the  powers  iv  pewter,  he’d  smash  me,”  cried 
Reddy,  slinking  off,  and  glancing  sidewise  at  the 
horse ; “ begorra,  he  wouldn’t  lave  a dhrop  in  my 
carcass.” 

“ Nay,  then,  I’ll  carry  thee  behind  me,”  said  Hough- 
ton, vaulting  on  his  horse,  and  backing  him  up  to  the 
steps  where  Reddy  stood  timidly  eying  him ; so  up 
with  thee ! jump ! ” 

“ An  what  ’ill  be  done  with  the  box  there  ? ” 

What’s  jn  it  ? ” 
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“Books,  ould  books  that  wur  written  afore  the 
flood ; bad  win  to  them  for  books ; many  a sore  heart 
they  give  me.” 

“ To  Belzebub  with  the  monkish  superstitions,” 
cried  Houghton,  impatiently;  “up  with  thee!  leave 
it  to  the  lazy  churls  above  there  to  rifle,  an  they  like 
it  Haste  thee,  I say,  or  FU  be  tempted  to  smarten 
thy  fool’s  wit  with  my  hanger.” 

“ Murdher ! but  ye  spake  bould,”  ejaculated  Red- 
dy, stepping  back  and  looking  doubtingly  at  the 
trooper ; “ begorra,  Fm  afeard  iv  ye.” 

“Jump,  ye  scurvy  idiot,  jump,  I say,  or  Fll  slice 
thee  oh  the  sconce,”  he  vociferated,  now  completely 
deceived  by  Reddy’s  well-affected  timidity,  and  think- 
ing he  might  succeed  better  by  intimidation  than  al- 
lurement. 

When  the  Irishman  had  at  length,  after  various 
efforts,  succeeded  in  seating  himself  safely  behind  his 
sturdy  companion,  the  latter  wound  a blast  on  his 
horn,  and  ordered  the  first  man  who  appeared  in  an- 
swer to  the  summons  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
box,  and  then  follow  him  back  to  Brockton,  there  to 
aWait  his  orders. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Houghton,  eager  to  possess  himself  of  the  ^night’s 
treasure,  — who,  as  the  story  went,  had  been  living  on 
herbs,  and  amassing  gold,  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century,  — spurred  his  horse  as  fast  as  the  animal 
could  speed  under  such  a load,  intending  to  return  as 
soon  as  he  secured  the  plunder,  and  renew  his  search 
for  the  old  recusant  among  the  ruins.  He  soon 
reached  the  hall,  followed  by  his  men,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  who  remained  behind  tp  rifle 
the  box. 

The  domestics  of  the  ancient  mansion,  dressed  in 
the  antiquated  livery  of  the  past  century,  — for  Sir 
Geoffrey  could  as  ill  brook  the  new  fashions  a$  the 
new  doctrines  of  the  period,  — rushed  in  a crowd  to 
the  great  door  of  the  entrance  hall,  and  were  not  a 
little  astonished  to  behold  Reddy  Connor,  perched 
behind  the  very  officer  who  bad  left  but  an  hour 
before. 

When  the  trooper  reined  in  his  horse  in  front  bf 
the  door,  and  directed  his  companion  to  dismount, 
the  latter  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  complying 
with  the  order,  and  in  fact,  made  so  much  delay,  and  so 
many  painful  contortions  of  his  arms  and  legs,  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  that  his  fellow-servants,  thinking 
he  was  hurt,  ran  out  to  assist  him.  This  was  precisely 
what  Reddy  expected,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
28 
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sergeant’s  turning  his  back  for  a moment  to  loose  his 
saddle  girth,  whispered  certain  instructions  to  one  or 
two  of  the  domestics,  winking  at  the  same  time  most 
comically,  and  jerking  his  thumb  sideways  at  the  tall, 
savage-looking  officer. 

“ I’m  amost  at  death’s  door,”  he  muttered,  writhing 
as  if  with  pain,  and  leering  up  under  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  at  the  bystanders ; “ begorra,  I’m  split 
in  two  with  that  divil  av  a crupper.” 

“ Reddy  hath  some  deviltry  in  his  head,”  said  one 
of  the  domestics  in  an  under  tone  to  his  next 
neighbor. 

“ Ay,  good  faith,”  replied  the  other,  “ that  fool’s  look 
betokeneth  little  good  to  his  captor.” 

“ Marry,”  added  a third,  “ he’s  in  his  humor  for 
an  Irish  frolic.  By  my  certes,  I would  hardly  change 
places  with  that  trooper  fellow  for  a purse  of  crown 
pieces.” 

The  sergeant,  having  loosed  his  saddle  girths,  or- 
dered his  men,  who  had  now  come  up,  to  hook  their 
bridles  to  the  trees  in  front  of  the  house,  and  then  re- 
tire with  the  servants  and  consult  the  larder,  whilst 
he  transacted  some  business  of  moment  with  his 
doughty  companion.  “Be  cautious,  however,”  he 
added,  “ that  ye  indulge  not  over  much  in  the  wine 
cup  or  beer  can,  and  be  ye  ready  to  answer  my  sum- 
mons as  promptly  as  becometh  the  trusted  servants 
of  the  queen’s  majesty.  And  thou,  Master  Wise- 
acre,” he  continued,  laying  hold  of  Reddy  by  the  arm, 
and  dragging  him  towards  the  house,  notwithstand- 
ing his  entreaties  to  “ take  him  aisy,  till  he’d  come 
to  himself  again  afther  the  joultin’  and  rackin’  he  got,” 
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entered  the  great  hall,  followed  by  his  men,  still  curs- 
ing the  old  Papist  recusant  and  his  arrant  damsel  for 
the  sharp  chase  they  had  given  them,  and  loudly  de- 
manding to  be  served  instantly  with  the  best  in  the 
cellar,  to  give  them  a relish  for  their  morning  meal. 

“ Away,  now,  and  find  the  key  of  the  cellar,”  com- 
manded Houghton,  as  he  entered  a small  chamber 
in  a remote  part  of  the  ^mansion,  accompanied  by 
Reddy. 

“Whist!  whist!”  said  Reddy,  “or  they’ll  hear 
ye ; ” and  carefully  closing  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
he  listened  at  the  key-hole  for  an  instant. 

“ Now  what’ll  ye  give  me  ? ” he  resumed.  “ Will 
ye  give  me  three  bags  iv  goold  if  I get  ye  the  key, 
and  tell  ye  the  place  ? ” 

“ Ay,  willingly.” 

“ And  bring  me  with  ye  to  London  ? ” 

“ To  court,  if  it  so  please  thee.” 

“ On  a pillion  ahint  ye  ? ” 

“ What,  man ! canst  not  ride  on  a saddle?  ” 
a O,  begorra,  no  \ I’d  slither  off,  an  may  be  be  kilt 
into  the  bargain.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! ” laughed  Houghton,  amused  at  Red- 
dy’s feaft.  w Well,  well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt ; I’ll  carry 
thee  safely.” 

“ What’r  ye  laughing  at  me  for  ? ” demanded  Reddy, 
letting  his  under  lip  fall  diagonally,  and  scratching 
his  curly  head,  whilst  he  gazed  at  the  sergeant  with  a 
countenance  full  of  wonder  and  profound  stupidity. 
w By  the  hokey,  may  be  ye  think  am  a fool.” 

**  Nay,  nay,”  responded  Houghton,  endeavoring  to 
repress  his  mirth,  “ I laughed  but  at  thy  bad  horse* 
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“ An  ye’ll  carry  me  on  the  pillion  ? ” 

“ Ay,  truly,  on  a pillion  stuffed  with  neiderdown 
an  thou’lt  so  have  it.” 

“ But  will  ye  trot  aisy  ? ” 

“ Nay,  walk,  if  thou  wilt” 

“ Say  upon  yer  conscience  ye  will.” 

“ My  conscience  ? what  mean’st  thou  by  that  ? ” 

“ O,  devil  a much  ; it’s  an  ould-fashioned  thing  we 
ust  to  swear  by  in  Ireland,  beyont  there.  But  am 
tould  ye’r  not  throubled  with  it  greatly  in  these  parts* 
Since  the  queen  banished  it  from  the  court,  they  say 
it’s  grown  mighty  scarce,  and  amost  gone  out  iv 
fashion  entirely.” 

“ Dost  mean  my  honor  ? ” said  the  Englishman. 
“That’s  the  very  thing,”  responded  Reddy;  “yer 
honor  or  yer  conscience,  it’s  all  the  same.  So  ye’ll 
promise  me?” 

Houghton  assented. 

“ Well,  then,”  said  Reddy,  “am  satisfied.  So  ordber 
the  pillion  on  yer  horse  this  minit,  and  I’ll  bring  ye 
the  key.  I know  where  the  ould  janius  hides  it 
Begorra,  I’ll  pay  him  off  for  all  the  scouldin’  and 
batin’  he  used  to  give  me.  But  ordher  one  iv  yer 
men  to  pillion  the  horse  in  a jiffy,  for  onct  \ve  get 
hoult  iv  the  money  bags,  we  must  be  off,  or  Tom 
Riddle  won’t  lave  a bone  in  my  body  but  he’ll  break 
into  smithereens.” 

Having  given  the  desired  orders  to  one  of  his  men, 
Houghton  dismissed  Reddy  in  quest  of  the  key,  and 
then  turned  to  examine  the  apartment  in  which 
he  found  himself.  It  was  situated  in  the  western 
end  of  the  mansion,  and  as  well  as  he  could  judge, 
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not  far  distant  from  the  tower,  in  the  cellar  of  which 
the  knight’s  treasure  was  supposed  to  be  concealed. 
The  walls  of  this  room  were  wainscoted  with  native 
oak,  which  time  and  use  had  now  turned  almost  black. 
Above  the  wainscoting,  and  round  the  walls  on 
either  side,  were  various  religious  pictures  and  im- 
ages, carved  in  wood,  and  here  and  there  a niche, 
with  a saint  in  it,  looking  down  towards  a table  that 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  as  if  their  re- 
gards were  constantly  fixed  on  the  person  who  was 
accustomed  to  sit  there.  It  was  a dark,  sombre  look- 
ing place,  the  windows  being  small,  and  partially  ob- 
scured by  the  ivy  that  trailed  its  long  vines  up  the 
wall  outside,  and  spread  across  the  angles  of  the 
stone  frames.  On  the  tabl^  and  about  the  floor 
lay  various  articles  of  female  dress,  thrown  down 
carelessly,  as  if  in  the  hurry  of  departure.  One  or 
two  little  doors,  that  opened  in  the  wainscoting,  were 
left  unlocked,  and  books  and  papers  appeared  behind 
in  the  recesses.  Houghton  paced  the  room  to  and 
fro,  looking  round  him  at  the  various  objects  which 
met  his  view,  and  kept  striking  the  images  with  the 
point  of  his  sword  as  he  passed,  curious,  perhaps, 
to  ascertain  of  what  material  they  were  composed. 
Having,  apparently,  satisfied  his  curiosity  respecting 
the  statues,  he  began  now  to  examine  the  closets  un- 
derneath, and  pushing  the  doors  open,  drove  his  sword 
in  several  times  among  the  books,  probably  with  the 
hope  of  finding  something  more  valuable  than  old 
musty  papers.  He  had  repeated  this  operation  once 
or  twice,  when  the  point  of  his  weapon  struck  against 
28* 
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a hard  substance,  which,  being  dislodged  from  it? 
place,  rolled  down  upon  the  floor.  Having  picked 
up  the  little  article,  he  sat  himself  down  at  the  table, 
aud  began  to  examine  it.  It  was  an  iron  box,  about 
three  or  four  inches  square,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  but 
completely  covered  with  rust,  which  had  well  nigh  eat- 
en it  through.  He  turned  it  two  or  three  times  up 
and  down,  in  search  of  the  lock  or  spring  by  which  it 
opened,  but  could  find  none.  Impatient  to  discover 
the  contents  of  a box  so  old  and  so  carefully  fas- 
tened, he  introduced  the  point  of  his  dagger  un- 
der the  lid,  and  burst  it  from  the  hinges.  Alas  for 
his  disappointment!  it  contained  neither  gold  nor 
jewels. 

-“Pshaw!”  ejaculated  the  trooper;  “I  had  hoped 
for  something  more  valuable  than  this  to  requite  my 
pains.  I oft  heard  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones 
found  in  the  recesses  of  old  castles,  where  they  had 
been  carefully  hid  by  the  monks  long  ago ; but,  my 
certie,  there’s  little  here  to  make  a soldier’s  fortune. 
Natheless,  let’s  see,  let’s  see.”  And  taking  a scroll  of 
parchment  from  the  box,  he  unrolled  it,  and  began  to 
examine  the  writing  it  contained. 

“ Ah,  what  be  this  ? ” he  muttered  ; “ Latin,  or  some 
such  monkish  chirography.  Ay,  gramercy,  some  Po- 
pish prayers,  I’ll  warrant;  doubtless  as  old  as  the  Evan- 
gelist ; or,  mayhap,  some  of  that  ancient  Scripture 
they’re  printing  now  in  Dortrecht,  and  making  so  much 
noise  about.  Ah,  gadzooks ! but  here’s  something 
more  readable,”  he  continued,  unfolding  an  enclosure 
concealed  in  the  parchment  “What  says  this?  ” 
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“ To  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth , our  good  friend  and 
loving  brother,  greeting : 

“ The  above,  as  thou’lt  readily  understand,  it  will 
behove  thee  to  keep  safely,  seeing  it  is  the  Bap - 
tisterium  of  a royal  babe,  which,  albeit  its  birth  be 
but  little  known,  may,  in  forthcoming  times,  become 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  sovereign  of  these  realms. 
I have  duly  entered  the  name  on  the  records  of  the 
parish  of  Evesham ; but  fearing  lest  harm  might  come 
to  the  books  in  these  troublous  days,  I send  thee 
this  (the  original)  for  safe  keeping  at  Brockton, 
whereunto  are  appended  the  names  of  the  godfather 
and  godmother,  Eleanor  Gower  and  Oliver  Goodniff. 
Thou  wilt  also  find  enclosed  herein  a letter  from  the 
father  of  the  babe  to  the  mother,  Jane  or  Jennie 
Southron,  in  which  he  doth  acknowledge  the  pater- 
nity of  the  same.  All  which,  I charge  thee,  keep 
safely,  lest  they  fall  into  unscrupulous  hands.  For 
myself,  mayhap  I shall  see  thee  no  more.  The  few 
ties  that  bound  me  to  life  and  the  world  are  now 
almost  broken,  and  the  duties  of  my  office,  which 
have  been  hitherto  confined  within  the  circle  of  our 
family,  must  in  future  be  extended  to  the  suffering 
members  of  our  persecuted  church  throughout  this  un- 
happy  kingdom.  Fare  thee  well,  my  well-tried  and 
trusty  friend,  my  companion  in  arms  long  ago, 
when  the  steel  coat  covered  the  cassock,  (for  the 
which  I pray  God  assoil  me,)  and  my  humble  servitor 
at  the  altar,  when  all  who  once  were  friends  had 
deserted  the  poor  shaveling,  save  thyself  alone.  Fare 
thee  well,  Geoffrey  — fare  thee  well.  Pray  for  our 
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unhappy  country,  that  God  may  speedily  withdraw 
the  arm  of  his  vengeance.  Teach  thy  child,  the 
daughter  of  Annie  Howard,  never  to  forget  the  faith 
that  her  mother  loved  so  well,  and  for  the  preserving 
of  which  in  his  native  land  her  uncle  now  resigns  his 
fortunes  and  his  name.  May  God  preserve  in  thee 
the  faith  and  the  religion  of  our  sainted  ancestors, 
whose  writings  we  have  whilom  read  together  so  oft 
in  the  groves  of  Brockton,  and  may  thy  daughter 
Alice  be  the  comfort  of  thy  old  age,  and  oft  recall  thy 
thoughts,  when  years  begin  to  shroud  thy  memory, 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  faith ; may  she  ever  prove 
to  thee  the  chain,  that,  when  all  others  are  severed, 
will  link  thee  still  to  by-gone  years.  May  she  live  to 
read  for  thee,  when  thy  eyes  grow  dim,  the  chronicles 
of  olden  times,  and  vthus  carry  thee  away  back, 
through  the  clouds  that  darken  around  thee,  to  the 
sunshine  and  the  glories  of  the  past  May  Heaven 
guard  thee  forever.  H.  H.” 

When  Houghton  had  read  over  this  curious  docu- 
ment, and  folded  it  up  again  in  the  box,  he  began  to 
reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  contents.  “ A royal 
babe!”  he  muttered  to  himself — “a  royal  babe! 
That  meaneth  something.  Ay,  ay,  it’s  a saying  big 
with  consequences.  Royal  babes  have  been  Dukes  of 
Richmond,  not  long  ago,  albeit  they  came  not  by  the 
honorable  gate  of  wedlock.  Gramercy  for  wedlock, 
’tis  but  a device  of  the  cozening  monks  and  priests 
to  grow  rich  by.  Ay,  marry,  wedlock,  what  hath 
wedlock  now  to  do  with  the  rights  of  sovereigns 
and  princes?  By  my  good  sooth,  Sir  Geoffrey,  I see 
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not  why *this  parchment  should  lie  here  to  moulder  in 
thy  closets.  Chance  hath  thrown  it  at  my  feet,  and 
it  would  be  but  a tempting  o’  Providence  to  cast  it 
away.  Til  even  carry  it  to  my  good  master  Sir  Thomas 
Plimpton,  and  see  if  the  secret  it  containeth  may  not 
help  him  up  a step  or  two  higher  on  the  ladder  of 
fortune,  and  mayhap  gain  his  humble  henchman, 
William  Houghton,  a footing  on  it  also.” 

Accordingly  the  trooper  stooped  to  pick  up  the  lid 
of  the  box,  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  intending 
to  tie  it  in  its  former  place  by  a piece  of  cord.  As 
he  bent,  however,  his  eye  caught  sight  of  his  own 
name  written  on  a paper  that  lay  amongst  others 
scattered  about,  and  of  a gold  shoe  buckle  beside  it, 
of  large  size  and  curious  workmanship.  It  was  the 
same  buckle  which  Nell  Gower  had  picked  up  in  the 
cavern,  and  dropped  from  her  bosom  on  the  previous 
night,  in  the  hurry  of  her  departure  with  Alice  Went- 
worth ; and  the  paper  was  that  which  Whitret  Mac- 
bairn  had  found  in  the  taproom  of  the  Whitehorse 
of  Wimbleton. 

“ In  the  name  of  all  the  Furies,  how  came  this 
here  ? ” cried  Houghton,  unfolding  and  looking  it 
over.  “ Hah ! I’ll  wager  my  life  on  a zechin  it  was 
that  old  she<levil,  or  her  imp  whom  I met  at  Good- 
niff’s  hostelrie,  hath  carried  it  hither,  and  thus  defeated 
our  plans  for  the  capture  of  this  old  stag  and  his 
fawn.  May  the  foul  fiend  fly  away  with  her  before 
her  time ’s  up.  Zounds ! she  hath  overreached  me, 
the  cozening  witch.  And  faith,  thou  deservest  it 
right  justly,  Master  Houghton,  for  having  got  drunk 
oil  Oliver’s  ale  flagons,  when  thou  shouldst  have 
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been  in  London  awaiting  thy  orders,  like  a sober, 
God-fearing,  Papist-hating  son  of  the  true  church, 
and  loyal  servant  of  thy  gracious  queen.  Ay,  by  my 
sooth,  and  here  we  have  a trinket  that  might  well 
grace  the  shoe  of  a prince  of  the  blood  royal,”  he 
continued,  examining  the  buckle.  UE  R.  What 
doth  that  mean  ? Ah,  and  here’s  a small  crown  be- 
tween the  letters.  It’s  almost  imperceptible.”  And  he 
brought  it  nearer  to  the  light.  “ True,  by  my  certie, 
it’s  the  shoe  buckle  of  his  sovereign  majesty,  of 
blessed  memory,  Henry  VIII.,  an  I be  not  much  de- 
ceived. Gadzooks ! how  came  this  here  ? Soho ! we 
must  search  for  its  fellow;  it  may  be  among  the 
papers  and  bawbles  of  this  errant  damosel.”  And  he 
commenced  to  throw  the  papers  and  articles  of  female 
dress  from  side  to  side,  in  quest  of  the  other  buckle ; 
but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Then,  placing  his 
own  letter  and  the  precious  trinket  in  the  box  with  the 
documents,  and  tying  on  the  lid  carefully  with  a cord, 
he  deposited  the  parcel  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
wrapper  under  his  jerkin,  resolving  to  submit  them  to 
the  inspection  of  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  as  soon  as  he 
reached  London.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  see 
the  metropolis  as  soon  as  he  expected. 

Hardly  had  Houghton  secreted  the  box,  when  he 
heard  a hurried  step  at  the  door;  and  immediately 
Reddy  Connor  entered  the  room,  with  terror  and 
alarm  pictured  in  his  countenance. 

“What’s  the  matter  now,  fellow,  and  what  de- 
tained thee  so  long  ? ” demanded  Houghton. 

“O,  begorra,  am  kilt,”  cried  Reddy;  “am  gone  — 
am  as  good  as  jpurthered and  be  drew  his  breath 
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thick  and  short,  and  looked  affrighted,  like  one  pur- 
sued by  a ghost. 

“ Murdered ! ” repeated  Houghton. 

« It’s  all  as  one,”  responded  Reddy.  “He  broke 
my  arm.  Look ! there’s  only  two  bones  houldin’  it 
thegither.  Listen  — don’t  ye  hear  it  jugglin’  ? ” And 
he  held  it  up  before  the  trooper,  and  moved  it  to  and 
fro  with  the  other  hand  in  a most  comical  manner. 

44  Why,  man,  thy  arm ’s  not  broken,”  replied  Hough- 
ton tenderly,  manipulating  the  member.  “Ha,  ha! 
Gad’s  mercy,  dolt,  thou’rt  not  half  so  valiant  as  I 
took  thee  for.  But  who  hath  been  so  bold  as  to  lay 
bands  on  thy  sacred  person  ? ” 

“ Tom  Riddle,  av  course ; who  else  cud  it  be  ? ” 
14  Ah,  if  I ever  come  within  sword  thrust  of  the 
villain,  I’ll  repay  him  for  this  outrage,”  replied  Hough- 
ton. “ But  hark  thee ; hast  found  the  key  ? ” 

“ The  key  ? av  course  I have.  But  d’ye  know  how 
he  tricked  me  ? ” cried  Reddy. 

“ Nay,”  replied  the  other,  willing  to  humor  the 
simpleton. 

“Well, look,”  said  Reddy,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word;  “he  got  a hoult  of  me  this  way  by  the  neck- 
erchief, and  twisted  it  tight  at  first,  and  then  tighter 
and  tighter,  and  at  last  give  me  a wallop  just  that 
way  on  the  heels  behint,  that  took  the  feet  from 
undher  me  while  ye’d  say  trapsticks.” 

The  tall  trooper  found  himself  measuring  his  full 
length  6n  the  floor  ere  he  thought  of  making  the 
slightest  resistance.  Nay,  before  he  could  utter  a 
single  exdamatIon;  Reddy  had  twisted  his  neckcloth 
*0  tight  as  if  a vice  had  wrung  it, 
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“Hilloa  there,  Riddle  and  Davidson,”  he  cried, 
throwing  himself  on  the  breast  of  the  trooper.  “ Hil- 
loa there,”  he  shouted,  as  the  two  domestics  rushed 
into  the  room  from  the  passage  where  they  had  been 
awaiting  the  signal ; “ bind  his  feet  together  with 
them  bowstrings,  till  we  relieve  him  of  his  doublet 
and  jerkin.  Aisy,  man,”  he  continued,  addressing 
the  struggling  captive.  “ Arrah,  be  aisy,  and  don’t 
taze  yourself  that  way.  Aisy  or  ye’ll  spoil  the 
flure  with  yer  boots.  Tie  him  tight,  Riddle ; there, 
another  double;  there  now,  that’s  as  dacent  a tied 
pair  iv  heels  as  iver  lay  over  boord  at  a wake.  Here 
you,  Davidson,  take  a twist  round  his  right  arm ; and 
you,  Burnet,  draw  over  the  sleeve.  What  a divil  of 
a passion  he’s  in  ! Look  how  he  flusthers,  for  all  the 
world  like  a dying  porpoise.  Ha,  ha ! he  give  me  a 
smart  wipe  there  on  the  ear ; but  I forgive  him,  the 
poor  sowl,  seein’  the  amplush  he’s  in.  I know  its  a 
liberty  I’m  takin’,  Mr.  Englishman,  but  sorra  help 
it  I can  do.  O,  av  course,  av  course ; ye  needn’t  be 
at  the  throuble  av  spakin’ ; I know  it’s  an  advantage 
Fm  takin’,  to  be  sure  ; but  then  yer  only  a Sassenagh, 
ye  see.  Now,  if  ye  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  an 
Irishman,  upon  my  conscience,  I could  no  more  think 
av  tratin’  ye  this  way,  than  av  strikin’  a man  behint 
his  back  at  a fair.  There,  now  be  raisinable,  and 
don’t  sweat  so  much,  or  ye’d,  may  be,  get  a ploricy 
afther  it.” 

When  Reddy  had  stripped  the  unfortunate  sergeant 
of  bis  upper  garments,  and  secured  his  arms  and  feet, 
be  untwisted  his  neckcloth  and  let  him  breathe  more 
freely,  Then,  amid  volleys  of  oaths  and  curses,  the 
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long  riding  boots  were,  after  some  difficulty,  taken 
off,  his  feet  tied  again  securely,  and  at  length  he  was 
suffered  to  roll  and  writhe  on  the  floor  in  all  the  mad 
fury  of  despair. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  trooper  stripped  of  his  gar- 
ments than  Reddy  began  to  don  them  himself,  to  the 
no  small  astonishment  of  ,the  rightful  owner. 

“ What  meanest  thou  by  that,  villain  ? ” demanded 
Houghton,  hardly  able  to  articulate. 

“Why,  I’m  only  goin’  to  take  your  place,  ye 
know,  and  rob  the  house  in  the  livery  and  under 
sanction  of  her  majesty  the  queen.  Ye  see,  master, 
in  this  dress  a man’s  eased  of  his  conscience  entirely, 
and  becomes  what  ye  call  a royal  pursuivant.  Still, 
in  regard  to  them  money  bags  under  the  western  tower, 
that  ye  promised  to  share  with  me  so  dacently,  a while 
ago,  (and  in  troth,  Fm  mighty  behouldin’  to  ye  for 
that  same,)  seein’  there’s  more  in  them  than  lean  use 
convayniently,  why,  if  ye  have  a wife  and  weans,  (bad 
luck  to  that  jerkin  — it’s  too  tight,)  if  ye  have  a wife 
and  weans,  or  an  ould  father  or  mother,  that  ye’d 
send  a last  token  to,  and  jest  tell  me  where  to  find  the 
crathurs,  Fll  lave  them  a thrifle  in  your  name,  and 
explain  to  them  the  comfortable  situation  I left  ye  in, 
and  the  bright  prospects  that’s  afore  ye,  (by  the  tear 
o’  war,  these  boots  fit  me  as  if  I was  born  in  them.) 
An  as  for  the  honorable  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  he’ll  be 
mighty  glad  to  hear  that  yer  in  safe  quarthers,  taking 
yer  rest  afther  the  fatagues  of  the  chase.  Buckle 
that  strap,  Burnet,  and  then  bring  me  a pair  of  scis- 
sors.” 

“ What  want  ye  with  scissors  Vj  inquired  Burnet. 
29 
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“ Out  on  thee  for  an  impudent  varlet,”  cried  Reddy 
drawing  himself  up  in  mock  dignity;  “begone,  and 
bring  hither  the  scissors  incontinently,  and  also  a 
piece  of  shoemaker’s  wax.  How  presumest  thou  to 
dispute  the  wishes  of  a troop  sergeant  in  her  majesty’s 
service  ? ” 

Having  now  put  on  the  boots,  doublet,  helmet, 
and  sword  of  his  captive,  and  slung  the  baldrick, 
to  which  the  bugle  was  suspended,  over  his  shoulder, 
he  looked  the  very  image  of  the  burly  sergeant,  as  he 
stood  there  in  his  uniform  but  a few  minutes  before. 

“Well,  Burnet,  are  the  soldiers  takin’  kindly  to 
their  wine?”  inquired  Reddy,  as  the  messenger 
returned. 

“Ay,  marry,  are  they;  they  be  quarrelling  lustily, 
this  full  half  hour  and  more.” 

“ Away,  then,  and  give  them  the  dock  an  dhonis — 
the  stirrup-cup ; fill  the  dogs  to  the  throat.  Til  be 
ready  for  them  in  a twinkling ; and  now  hand  me 
the  scissors  and  the  wax.”  And  sitting  down  on  a 
chair,  opposite  the  prostrate  trooper,  he  began  delib- 
erately to  spread  a thin  coat  of  the  resinous  com- 
pound on  his  upper  lip.  The  latter  eyed  him  fear- 
fully, as  he  performed  this  operation,  and  moved  his 
own  lips  convulsively,  from  time  to  time,  as  if  in 
painful  anticipation  of  the  loss  he  was  about  to 
suffer. 

When  Reddy  had  made  the  necessary  preparations, 
he  rose  up,  and  calmly  informed  the  trooper  he  was 
about  to  leave  home  for  a few  days,  and  would  feel 
under  an  everlasting  obligation  to  him  for  the  loan 
of  the  hair  on  his  upper  lip,  promising  to  return  it 
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thankfully  in  a few  days.  But  Houghton  shook  his 
head  and  gnashed  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage. 

“ Shure  it’s  but  the  loan  av  it  am  axin’”  pursued 
Reddy,  trying  the  scissors  on  a bit  of  paper,  and  then 
approaching  Houghton;  “just  fora  few  days  only; 
-begorra,  I’ll  return  ivery  hair  av  it.  Arrah,  man, 
be  more  neighborly  to  yer  acquaintances,  and  don’t 
lose  a friend  for  the  value  iv  a lock  i’  yer  hair.  It’s 
proud  ye  ought  to  be  that  I think  so  much  of  it.  Ay, 
in  troth  ought  ye ; upon  my  conscience  now  it’s  in 
earnest  I am.  Begorra,  there’s  not  another  man  in 
England  I’d  ax  the  favor  of  but  yerself.”  And  Red- 
dy, with  a countenance  as  grave  as  a mustard  pot, 
knelt  down  beside  the  unfortunate  sergeant,  and  laid 
hold  of  his  nose  with  his  finger  and  thumb.  The 
latter  now  made  a desperate  resistance,  and  roared 
loudly  for  help.  “ Hoa  there ! ye  drunken  knaves. 
Alison,  Dexter,  Hinson,  where  are  ye?  Help!  mur- 
der ! help ! ” 

“ Stop,”  cried  Reddy  ; “ yer  friends  might  be  disa- 
greeable company  jist  now ; and  besides  ye’ll  disthress 
yer  lungs  at  that  rate ; so  I’ll  throuble  ye  to  hould 
this  kippin  while  am  takin’  the  thriflin’  liberty ; ” and 
he  introduced  a sharp-edged  dagger  between  his  jaws, 
and  still  holding  him  by  the  nose  whilst  Davidson 
steadied  his  head,  fairly  cut  off  his  moustache,  and 
soon  transferred  it  to  a corresponding  location  on  his 
own  grave  face. 

* Scoundrel ! villain ! ” cried  the  unfortunate  trooper 
as  soon  as  the  dagger  was  removed,  “thou’lt  be 
damned  for  this  outrage.” 

• “ Arrah,  then,  U it  vexed  with  me  ye  are  ? ” said 
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Reddy,  in  affected  surprise.  “ Well,  now,  if  that’s 
not  mighty  quare ! Begorra,  in  ould  Ireland  beyont 
there,  it’s  little  they’d  think  av  lendin’  ye  a lock  i’  their 
hair  to  help  ye  in  a pinch ; faith,  it’s  themselves  they’d 
lend  ye,  hair  and  hide,  soul  and  body,  an  no  great 
compliment  they’d  think  it  either.  Is  the  horse  at 
the  door  ? ” he  continued,  turning  to  one  of  the  do- 
mestics who  had  just  appeared  on  the  threshold  star- 
ing at  the  metamorphosed  Irishman. 

“ Ay,  all’s  ready,”  replied  the  man,  laughing  at  Red- 
dy’s moustache,  which  seemed  to  grow  somewhat 
irregular,  as  if  it  had  been  raised  at  different  periods. 
“ Pillioned  — eh  ? ” 

“ Ay,  fit  to  carry  a bride  over  the  borders.” 

“ And  the  soldiers  ? ” 

“ Drunk  as  Dutch  burgomasters.” 

“Hurrah,  then,”  cried  Reddy,  settling  his  helmet 
on  his  head,  and  supporting  his  heavy  long  sword  in 
his  left  hand,  whilst  he  caught  .the  bugle  in  his  right. 
“ Keep  this  gentleman  safe  till  I return.  I’ll  take 
his  place  for  this  time,  and  lead  his  troop  on  their 
way  home  in  as  soldierly  a fashion  as  ever  an  Eng- 
lishman in  Worcestershire.” 

“ Home,”  shouted  the  trooper,  raising  himself  to  a 
more  erect  attitude. 

“ Why  not  ? ” said  Reddy ; “ don’t  ye  think  they’ll 
follow  me  in  this  trim,  especially  when  I wind  a note 
on  this  horn,  like  that  we  heard  from  ye  at  the 
Ould  abbey  beyont?  besides,  by  this  time  naither 
their  hearin’  or  seein’  is  just  so  nice  as  it  was,  rhay 
be.” 

“ I’m  ruined,  deceived,  lost,  disgraced,”  ejaculated 
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the  trooper,  casting  himself  back  again  in  despair, 
and  kicking  like  an  infuriated  bull  in  the  toils. 

“ Why,  may  I nivir  do  harm,”  cried  Reddy,  turning 
round  to  the  bystanders,  “ but  he’d  vex  a saint.  Pm 
puttin’  myself  to  the  throuble  of  takin’  his  place  on  a 
long  journey,  and  lavin’  him  here  to  have  his  rest,  like 
a born  lord  in  the  most  hospitable  house  in  England, 
where  he  has  the  best  av  aitin’,  and  drinkin’,  an  sleep* 
in’,  and  sarvints  to  attend  him,  and  bad  luck  to  him, 
he’s  not  satisfied  afther  all.  Divil  a taste  of  gratitude 
in  him  at  all  at  all.” 

“ Zounds ! ” cried  Houghton,  endeavoring  to  burst 
his  bonds,  “ am  I to  be  left  here  to  the  vengeance  of 
these  cowardly  murderers  ? Alison,  Dexter,  hoa  there ! ” 
but  Reddy  laid  his  foot  gently  on  his  mouth,  and  in- 
terrupted his  exclamations. 

“ Excuse  me  av  ye  plaze.  Why,  man,  shure  here’s 
Tom  Riddle,  a countryman  iv  yer  own,  who’ll  thrate 
ye  kind  and  dacent — Tom  Riddle,  that  broke  my 
arm,  ye  know  — him  that  id  knock  saucepans  out  iv 
ever  a man  in  the  barony.  Tom’s  mighty  paceable 
though,  when  ye  spake  him  civil.” 

“Death  and  furies!”  growled  the  trooper,  “hotfr 
Fve  been  outwitted  by  this  villain  ! ” 

“D’ye  think,”  inquired  Reddy,  “is  there  any  dan- 
ger of  my  slitherin’  off  the  horse  ? ” 

“ Perdition  seize  thee,”  muttered  his  victim,  writh- 
ing on  the  floor,  and  hissing  the  words  through  his 
clinched  teeth. 

“Jist  listen  to  him,”  said  Reddy;  “listen  how  he 
curses  and  swears  at  me,  all  as  one  as  if  Fd  been  the 
29# 
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greatest  enemy  he  had  in  the  world.  Well,  well,  it’s 
not  in  my  nature  to  be  so  hard  hearted  to  you ; no, 
begorra,  it  id  go  clane  agin  my  conscience,  afther  the 
throuble  ye  tuk  in  carryin’  me  home  this  morninV 
So  good  by,  master;  a soft  bed  and  fair  dhrames  to 
ye,  and  if  I dare  be  so  bould  as  to  ax  another  thriffin’ 
favor,  after  so  short  an  acquaintance,  why  I’d  beg  of 
ye  to  remember  sometimes,  in  yer  prayers,  Reddy 
Connor,  the  poor  simpleton  of  Brockton  Hall.”  And, 
touching  his  helmet,  he  saluted  the  trooper  in  soldierly 
fashion,  and  then,  assuming  his  mock  dignity,  strode 
from  the  room,  leaving  his  captive  under  ward  of  his 
laughing  comrades. 

When  he  reached  the  servants’  hall,  he  stood  listen- 
ing, for  some  moments,  at  the  door,  to  ascertain  if 
the  roistering  soldiers  were  yet  sufficiently  intoxi-; 
cated,  and  having  soon  satisfied  himself  of  the  fact, 
hurried  on  to  the  front  entrance,  his  spurs  jingling  on 
the  stone  pavements  as  he  went,  jumped  on  his  horse, 
and  wound  a blast  on  his  bugle  horn  that  rang  through 
the  spacious  halls,  echoing  from  room  to  room,  and 
bringing  the  half-drunken  troopers  rushing  and  tum- 
bling out  to  answer  the  summons. 

“ Ah,  ye  drunken  varlets,”  he  cried,  in  a voice  in- 
tended to  imitate  Houghton’s,  “mount  and  follow 
me  to  Hoxley.” 

“ By  the  throat  of  Bacchus,”  muttered  one  of  the 
soldiers,  whilst  endeavoring  to  mount,  “ he  hath  tasted 
of  the  wine  cup  himself  this  morning.  Grairiercy, 
drunken  varlets!  his  own  voice  is  none  of  the  so- 
berest, I trow*”  > 
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“ To  Hoxley,”  said  another ; “ marry,  a smart  ride 
and  an  unchristian-like  road ; ay,  twenty  miles,  if  I 
know  aught  of  measurement.” 

“ Ha ! and  a pillion  behind  him,  to  carry  this  old 
mass-monger  to  London,  an  he  finds  him  at  Hox- 
ley,” muttered  a third.  “ Doubtless  he  hath  prevailed 
on  that  fool-fellow  to  betray  him ; ” and  scrambling  up 
the  horse’s  side,  he  essayed  to  squeeze  out  snatches 
of  an  old  ditty  — 

“ ‘ The  widow  of  Hoxley  watered  her  wine,*  — 

Hoa  there,  halt ! ” he  shouted  to  his  prancing  horse ; 
“ thou’rt  no  better  yet  than  a farmer’s  colt  Hoa  — 
steady  — I say  — steady. 

‘ The  widow  of  Hoxley  watered  her  wine, 

And  the  captain  could  never  get  drank  onV  ” 

u Hilloa  there,  ye  drunken  sots ! ” vociferated  Reddy, 
“ whip  and  spur  ye  on  to  Hoxley,  and  await  me  there. 
Come  on,  ye  varlets,  come  on!”  and  wheeling  his 
horse,  he  dashed  down  the  avenue  at  full  speed,  fol- 
lowed by  the  drunken  and  uproarious  soldiers. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

When  Sir  Geoffrey  awoke  next  morning,  in  the 
gloomy  vault  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  realize  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself.  His  dreams  had  been  all  of  home  and 
Alice,  of  his  books,  his  pictures,  and  his  new  theories : 
and  his  mind,  full  of  these  soft  and  pleasant  impres- 
sions, felt  somewhat  reluctant,  at  first,  to  admit  the 
distressing  realities  that  began,  one  by  one,  to  crowd 
in  upon  it.  He  could  distinguish  no  object  in  the 
apartment,  when  first  he  opened  his  eyes  and  rubbed 
his  hand  across  them,  except,  indeed,  a dim  light  in 
the  distance,  that  threw  its  rays  but  a few  feet  around, 
and  looked  like  a phosphoric  gleam,  far  away  in  the 
dark  distance.  He  first  stretched  out  his  hands,  and 
felt  the  damp  flags,  on  which  his  bed  lay,  then  the 
rough  covering,  and,  finally,  the  hard-knotted  hand- 
kerchief that  pressed  his  temples.  But  after  a little, 
as  his  eyes  became  more  accustomed  to  the  distant 
light,  he  thought  he  began  to  see  the  outline  of  a 
man’s  face,  and  then,  after  a long  and  steady  gaze, 
recognized  it  as  that  of  brother  Felix,  the  old  monk 
who  conducted  him  thither  on  the  preceding  night. 
“ Ay,  ay,”  said  he,  “ that’s  just  it ; for  though  I dreamt 
all  night  of  happy  things,  there  was  ever  a strange 
weight  upon  my  heart  that  marred  the  pleasure.  Ay, 
ay,  I see  all  now  — I remember  every  thing there’s 
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no  longer  a doubt;  I’m  houseless,  homeless,  mayhap 
childless.  God  direct  me,  God  direct  me,  for  I’m  a 
doting,  miserable  old  man.  It  may  be  that  Heaven 
is  punishing  me  for  the  sins  of  my  youth.”  His  re- 
flections were  here  interrupted  by  a short,  hollow 
cough;  and  looking  up  in  the  direction  from  whence 
it  came,  he  saw  it  proceeded  from  the  little  old  monk 
seated  at  his  desk,  and  busily  copying  from  some  old 
parchments  that  lay  before  him.  The  knight  could 
now  distinctly  see  every  thing  within  the  circle  of  the 
light,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  apartment  lay  in  deep 
obscurity.  And  he  thought  he  never  saw  a face  so 
thin  and  emaciated  as  the  face  before  him,  nor  heard 
a cough  so  hollow  as  that  which  broke  upon  his  ear 
in  the  still  and  awsome  place.  The  monk’s  white 
locks  lay  thinly  scattered  over  his  forehead,  his  cheeks 
appeared  sunken  till  they  almost  met,  his  eyes  pro- 
truding and  glossy,  and  his  hands  attenuated  to  the 
very  extreme  of  leanness.  As  the  light  fell  upon  and 
illuminated  his  pale  and  ghastly  countenance,  he 
looked  more  like  a dead  body  just  raised  up  from  the 
tomb  than  a living  man.  “ And  there  he  sits,” 
thought  Sir  Geoffrey — “ there  he  sits,  the  poor  old 
friend  of  humanity,  the  savior  of  history,  and  preserver 
of  science.  There  he  sits  at  his  little  desk,  wrapped 
in  his  habit,  deciphering  the  stained  and  moth-eaten 
records  of  far  distant  climes,  written  in  languages  long 
since  forgotten,  or  extinct,  and  buried,  mayhap,  for 
centuries  in  the  ruins  left  by  the  Goth  and  the  Van- 
dal, There  he  sits  alone,  there  under  ground,  where 
the  blessed  sun  never  shines,  and  the  cheering  light 
of  day  never  enters.  There  he  sits,  toiling  for  hu* 
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inanity,  to  instruct,  elevate,  and  ennoble  it  — to  make 
it  better  and  happier.  No  one  sees  him,  no  one  hears 
him,  save  the  gray  old  weasel,  mayhap,  that,  accus- 
tomed at  length  to  his  presence,  comes  boldly  forth 
from  his  burrow  in  the  grave,  to  look  up  in  his  gentle 
face,  and  beg  the  scanty  crums  as  they  fall  from  his 
trembling  hands.  There  he  sits,  night  and  day,  never 
tiring,  never  complaining,  redeeming  the  past,  and  en* 
lightening  the  future.  There  he  sits,  with  his  crucifix 
on  the  desk  before  him  ; suffering  and  laboring  after  the 
example  of  Him  whose  image  it  bears,  for  the  enlight- 
enment, the  instruction,  and  salvation  of  his  race. 
And  who  will  hallow  his  memory  ? Who  will  raise 
a monument  to  perpetuate  his  name?  Alas!  alas! 
he  has  no  name  — he  is  but  a poor  monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic.  He  will  die  here  some  day,  and  be 
forgotten,  like  his  brethren.  Some  evening,  the  hunt- 
ed priest,  coming  in  peasant  guise,  and  standing  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  old  pile,  will  look  up,  and  wonder 
that  the  smoke  no  longer  ascends  from  the  mysterious 
chimney.  He  will  go  in,  and  find  the  door  in  the 
base  of  the  pillar  fastened,  and  no  one  near  to  open 
it  Then,  shaking  his  head  in  doubt  and  fear,  and 
coming  round  by  the  altar,  will  he  see  the  moss  and 
the  weeds  beginning  to  grow  over  the  consecrated 
steps  of  the  sanctuary ; then  will  he  turn  the  revolv- 
ing stone,  and  descend  through  the  secret  aperture. 
Behold,  there  sits  the  monk  still  — there  he  sits,  as  he 
used  to  see  him  sitting  of  old  ; but  the  pen  has  fallen 
from  his  fingers,  his  forehead  has  sunk  down  on  the 
image  of  the  dead  Christ.  There’s  no  longer  fire  on 
tfcr  hearth  stone,  and  the  damps  of  the  vault  have 
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given  a strange  color  to  his  hands,  which  lie  spread 
before  him,  embracing  the  crucifix.  Listen ! the  priest 
speaks  to  him,  but  he  replies  not ; the  priest  raises  his 
arm,  but  it  falls  again  with  a heavy  sodden  sound 
down  upon  the  desk.  The  priest  will  sing  the  black 
mass,  and  chant  the  solemn  requiem  in  stealthy  tones, 
but  the  old  man  who  answered  the  amen  for  so  many 
years  will  never  be  his  clerk  again.  Then  will  he 
open  one  of  those  graves,  and  there  will  he  deposit 
on  a pile  of  human  bones  the  skeleton  form  of  the 
dead  monk,  shrouded  in  his  threadbare  cassock.  O 
dear ! O dear ! But  the  labors  of  his  life,  where  are 
they  ? Did  he  leave  nothing,  after  so  many  years  of 
study  and  toil,  but  that  little  handful  of  manuscript? 
Ay,  truly,  it  seeraeth  little  to  look  at,  but  take  it  up 
and  examine  it.  Ah!  verily,  every  page  hath  cost 
him  whole  years  of  labor ; every  word,  every  letter, 
hath  he  rescued  from  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the 
mists  of  years,  like  an  antiquary  deciphering  the  scab- 
bed and  time-worn  monuments  amid  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis.  In  vain  shall  men  in  after  years  search 
for  his  name,  or  his  birthplace.  He  had  no  name 
but  the  poor  monk  of  St.  Dominic,  no  country  but 
heaven,  no  friends  but  the  saints,  no  mother  but  the 
holy  spouse  of  Christ,  no  father  but  God. 

44  And  a time,  too,  will  come,”  pursued  the  knight, 
still  gazing  at  the  busy  monk;  44 ay,  a time  when 
learned  men  will  denounce  thee  as  a bigot,  and  revile 
thee  as  an  impostor,  should  they  chance  to  hear  of 
thee  as  one  who  practised  those  very  virtues  without 
which  they  had  themselves  been  deprived  of  thy  lit- 
erary labors.  Alas!  thy  abstinence,  thy  retirement, 
2c* 
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thy  Self-denials,  thy  sufferings,  and  thy  self-abasement, 
without  which  the  world  had  never  been  enriched  by 
those  precious  parchments,  will  be  the  objects  of  the 
world’s  taunt  and  scorn.  Like  eagles  will  men  sur- 
round  thy  remains,  and  each,  carrying  off  his  part  of 
the  spoil  to  augment  his  treasury  of  learned  lore,  will 
yet  deride  and  scoff  at  thy  monastic  virtues,  and  the 
ascetic  habits  which  gave  them  birth.  O,  poor  old 
man;  they  will  pilfer  thy  history,  thy  science,  and 
tby  philosophy ; but  thy  old  faith  and  thy  antiquated 
morality  will  they  trample  under  their  feet.  Ay, 
marry,  they  will  laud  thee  for  thy  researches,  but  vilify 
thee  for  thy  faith  ; they  will  honor  thee  as  an  historian, 
venerate  thee  as  an  antiquarian,  extol  thee  as  a phi- 
losopher, but  damn  thee  as  a Christian. 

“ And  for  myself,”  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  “ here  I am, 
driven  from  my  ancestral  home,  to  house,  like  an  out- 
cast, with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  And  for  what  ? ” 
he  demanded,  carried  instantly  away,  as  usual,  with 
the  subject ; 44  for  having  chosen  to  seclude  myself  from 
the  society  of  the  world,  in  order  to  devote  my  time 
to  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge.  I have 
collected  more  scraps  of  tradition,  corrected  more 
translations  of  the  fathers,  gathered  more  inscriptions 
of  ancient  rings,  urns,  and  coins,  classified  more 
fishes  in  my  treatise  on  ichthyology,  from  the  scle* 
roidea  to  the  malacopterygiens  subbrachiens , inclu- 
sive, than  any  other  living  man.  And  as  regards 
entomology,  have  I not  proved  beyond  question,  in 
roy  treatise  on  insects,  that  the  family  of  the  aphides 
are  viviparous  only  in  summer?  and  also  that  the 
oviparous  have  no  nostrils,  no  lungs,  and  therefore  no 
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voice^  and  consequently,  can  neither  sjng,laugh*  cry, 
sneeze,  or  cough,  like  other  animals  ? As  for  the- 
beetle  casting  his  shell,  I never  will  admit  it  ~~  never 
could  reconcile  it  with  my  conscience  to  deceive  the 
world  with  such  an  absurd  theory.  Hewson’s  but  a 
fool,  after  all  his  experiments,  as  I shall  prove  by  my 
treatise  on  Crustacea . Ah!  that  reminds  me  of  the* 
death  of  that  two-year-old,  which  Beddy  was  the 
cause  of  destroying.  O dear!  Fll  never  again  see 
such  a butterfly.  And  all  this  comes  of  persecuting 
an  old  man  for  his  faith.  Well,  as  I said,  what  re- 
ward have  I to  expect  from  the  world  for  all  l*ve  done 
for  its  enlightenment  ? Doubtles&a  halter,  or  a prison. 
And  my  collections,  how  will  the  world  compensate 
me  for  them  ? Every  insect  in  them  cost  mean  angel* 
O,  confound  them,  confound  them  for  angels!  they 
have  ruined  mankind  in  general,  and  myself  and  my 
daughter  in  particular.  That  Plimpton  villain  loveth 
my  angels  more  than  my  Alice.  I say  again,  oon*- 
found  the  angels!”  And  Sir  Geoffrey  started  up  ipw 
dignantly  in  his  bed,  and  repeated  the  words  in  such 
a voice  as  to  reach  the  ear  of  brother  Felix. 

“ That’s  blasphemy,”  said  the  monk,  interrupting 
his  writing,  and  peering  over  the  desk. 

“Blasphemy!”  repeated  Sir  Geoffrey,  rising,  up 
from  his  pallet,  shoes  and  all,  and  sliding  the  hand* 
kerchief  over  his  head,  as  he  turned,  to  look  at  the 
monk* 

“ Ay*  thou’st  been  cursing  the  ministers  of  God.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! ministers  of  the  devil,  rather.  There  be 
more  angels  than  good  angels,  I trow.  But *-*•  father 
Peter— where  hath  he  and  the  dwarf  gone?” 
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u Both  left  us  last  night,  and  may  not  return  for  a 
time,”  replied  the  monk,  quitting  his  desk  a moment 
to  lay  some  breakfast  before  Sir  Geoffrey. 

“ Ah,  methought  I saw  him  leave  with  a very 
small  and  very  disagreeable  specimen  of  human  kind, 
after  midnight.  And  whither  wendeth  he,  brother 
Felix  ? ” 

“ It's  somewhat  of  a journey,  I ween,”  responded 
the  monk ; “ for  he  hath  taken  the  next  quarter’s  Bre- 
viary with  him,  and  the  sacred  vestments.” 

M O dear ! O dear ! and  left  he  aught  of  counsel 
for  me  ? ” inquired  the  knight. 

u That  thou  remain  here  until  the  departure  of  Sir 
Thomas  Plimpton  from  the  neighborhood  of  Brock- 
ton ; nothing  more.” 

“ What ! here  among  the  graves  ? ” 

“ Ay,  if  it  so  please  thee.” 

“ Nay,  I bar  that,  good  brother ; when  night  comes 
on,  Fll  steal  home  to  Brockton.  My  daughter  Alice, 
thou  must  know,  is  there  hiding  in  a lonely  cell, 
and  will  expect  me.  She’s  of  tender  heart,  poor  little 
thing,  very  fond  of  her  old  father,  and  can  ill  bear  the 
separation.” 

“ Two  days’  retirement  will  place  thee  beyond  the 
danger  of  arrest,”  modestly  pursued  the  monk ; “ and 
then  thou  mayst  return  in  safety.  I pray  thee  be 
counselled  by  thy  father  confessor,  who  loveth  thee 
most  truly,  and  would  surely  take  it  ill  of  thee  to 
traversie  his  directions,  and  thereby  expose  thyself  to 
danger.” 

“ Ah ! but  Alice,”  replied  the  old  man. 

“ She’s  in  safety,”  pleaded  the  monk. 
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“ Safe  from  violence,  mayhap ; but  I know  well  her 
heart  is  sick  and  sorrowing  for  her  old  father.  Poor 
child ; she  thinks  I’m  so  simple,  and  thriftless,  and 
careless,  that  I may  wander  about  and  neglect  my- 
self. O,  she’s  a very  tender  little  girl.  Hast  never 
seen  Alice  ? ” 

“ Nay ; but  I can  judge  of  her  fortitude  from  what 
father  Peter  saith.  She  can  bear  thy  absence  better 
than  thou  thinkest  for.” 

Sir  Geoffrey  shook  his  head. 

“ Two  days  make  but  a little  time,  methinks,”  per- 
sisted the  monk. 

“ Ay,  marry,  for  those  who  measure  time  by  the 
length  of  their  manuscripts;  but  little  Alice  hath 
never  been  from  her  father’s  side  one  hour,  save  when 
she  went  to  Paris  to  see  Mary  Stuart ; and  then  — 
hem  ! — and  then  — O,  it  would  never  do  at  all,”  he 
added,  rising  from  the  table  and  leaving  his  breakfast 
almost  untasted.  “ I must  see  her  to-night.” 

“ And  pray,  good  Sir  Geoffrey,  how  long  staid  the 
maiden  at  Paris  ? ” 

“ How  long  ? O,  a long  time ; a very  long  time, 
indeed ; ” and  he  shuffled  about,  endeavoring  to  evade 
the  question. 

“Nay,  thou  seemest  unwilling  to  answer  me,” 
said  the  monk  with  a faint  smile  on  his  thin  lips. 
“Pray,  didst  not  follow  her  thyself  after  only  a 
few  days’  absence,  and  bring  her  back  with  thee, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  prin- 
cess to  the  contrary  ? Ah,  Sir  Geoffrey,  it’s  thine 
own  heart  feeleth  most  the  pain  of  absence,  I trow.” 
M Marry  come  up  with  thee,  man ; and  what  know* 
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est  thou  of  the  matter  ? ” responded  the  knight, 
somewhat  annoyed  at  seeing  his  anxiety  to  return 
thus  accounted  for.  “ Gramercy  for  thy  tale,  brother, 
it  little  becometh  thy  office  to  know  so  much  of  the 
secrets  between  father  and  child.  So  haste  thee,  and 
open  the  pillar  above,  that  I may  see  what  hath  be- 
come of  the  box.  I will  return  without  delay,  and 
remain  here  patiently  till  nightfall.” 

“ I may  not  contravene  my  orders,  Sir  Geoffrey,” 
replied  the  monk,  respectfully,  “ and  would  supplicate 
thee  to  remain  here,  as  thy  good  friend  and  father 
confessor  directed.” 

“ But  my  books,  man,  my  books ! ” persisted  the 
knight,  plucking  the  breast  of  the  monk’s  cassock,  to 
impress  on  him  the  importance  of  the  matter;  “my 
books  are  in  the  box,  and  how  know  I but  these 
troopers  may  have  carried  them  off?  And  Reddy, 
he  may  have  fled  and  left  them  to  the  mercy  of  the 
elements.” 

“ Thy  books  are  of  small  account,  compared  with 
thine  own  safety,  Sir  Geoffrey.” 

“ What ! man,”  ejaculated  the  latter,  stepping  back 
and  looking  with  astonishment  at  the  monk.  “ I tell 
thee  thou’rt  crazed ! Why,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thom- 
as, St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Jerome  are  there  in  that  very 
box ! Paugh ! man,  they’re  worth  a thousand  such 
lives  as  mine ! ” 

“ There  they  are,”  said  the  monk,  pointing  to  the 
lower  shelf  of  a bookstand  on  the  opposite  wall  } 
“ thou  mayst  have  them,  if  thou  remainest  here  as 
directed.” 

“Where?”  muttered  Sir  Geoffrey,  stepping  bVer 
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and  taking  up  one  of  the  large  folios  ; “ let's  see  the 
edition.  Why,  gads  my  life,  man,  this  is  the  last 
Mentz  edition.  Pooh,  pooh  ! brother  Felix,  it’s  but  a 
bawble,  a mere  affair  of  zechins ; marry,  man,  thou 
mayst  buy  this  for  money.  Pshaw!  these  are  as 
plenty  as  Schoffer’s  Bibles.  But  dost  not  compre- 
hend me  when  I tell  thee  I have  the  edition  contain- 
ing the  homilies,  and  smaller  works  from  the  wooden 
tables,  with  marginal  notes  in  manuscript,  the  real 
original  xylographic  copies ; breath  o’  life,  man,  every 
letter  in  them's  worth  all  the  typographies  of  Gas- 
tonburg  and  Schoffer,  and  Faust,  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse.” And  the  knight  threw  back  the  volume  con- 
temptuously on  the  shelf,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  monk. 

44  And  what  difference  maketh  it  to  the  writings  of 
the  saint,”  demanded  the  monk,  44  whether  they  reach 
us  through  wooden  carvings  or  leaden  types  ? ” 

44  Humph  ! ” ejaculated  Sir  Geoffrey,  smiling  com- 
passionately on  his  companion.  44  Indeed,  I pity  tjiee 
if  thou’rt  serious  in  asking  such  a question.  So 
haste  thee,  haste  thee,  and  let  me  away  from  thy 
company.  I would  rather  sit  in  the  ruins  above,  and 
decipher  the  tombstones,  than  converse  with  one  who 
hath  such  little  respect  for  the  precious  relics.” 

44  And  yet,”  replied  the  monk,  44  we  have  even  the 
manuscript  copy  there  on  that  shelf  above,  from 
which  thine  was  printed.  And  so,  as  thou  valuest. 
antiquity  so  much,  verily  thou  mayst  have  it.” 

41  Ay,  truly,  brother ; but  hath  not  every  monastery 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  copies  of  the  same  ? 
30  * 
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Hoot,  man,  I would  not  barter  mine  for  a million 
such  paltry  things.  So  get  thee  up,  and  let’s  steal 
among  the  old  walls ; haste  thee  and  don  thy  black 
cloak,  while  I look  after  my  pictures.” 

And  the  old  man  hurried  away  to  find  his  treasure 
where  he  had  left  it 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

It  seemed  the  knight  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
his  pictures,  or  was  detained  among  the  tombs  by 
some  unforeseen  cause ; for  he  was  absent  longer 
than  the  monk  expected.  And  when,  at  length,  he 
did  reappear,  his  countenance  seemed  considerably 
discomposed  from  its  usual  quiet  expression ; his 
breath  came  thick  and  short,  and  his  hat  was  pressed 
down  flat  upon  his  head,  giving  him  the  look  of  one 
who  had  been  struggling  with  an  antagonist. 

“Look  at  that!”  said  he,  handing  a scroll  of 
parchment  to  the  monk. 

“ And  what  may  it  be,  good  Sir  Geoffrey  ? or  hath 
it  been  injured, that  thou  seemest  so  ill  at  ease?  Ah! 
it’s  thy  classification  of  insects  ; truly,  yes  — and  the 
rats,  I see,  have  been  meddling  with  it.  They  have 
eaten  up  one  or  two  of  thy  beetles ; verily,  these  rats 
are  unconscionable  animals.” 

“ Curse  the  rats ! ” vociferated  Sir  Geoffrey,  strik- 
ing the  desk ; “ they’ve  ruined  me!” 

“ Hut,  tut ! Sir  Geoffrey ; be  not  so  angry  about  so 
small  a trifle.” 

“ A trifle,  sir ! a trifle ! the  only  specimen  of  the 
treble- winged  beetle  in  England.  A trifle!  I say 
again,  curse  the  rats,  sir.”  And  he  indignantly  but- 
toned up  his  doublet  to  the  chin,  and  struck  the  desk 
a second  time  with  his  clinched  fist.  “ Perdition  catch 
2d 
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the  whole  accursed  race ! they’ve  robbed  me  of  the 
grandest  specimen  of  the  seven-spiraculated  three- 
winged beetle  in  Europe.  Ay,  there’s  my  daughter’s 
drawing,  which  she  labored  many  an  hour  to  accom- 
plish, now  in  the  stomach  of  this  pest  of  humanity. 
Look  ye  here,  sir  monk ; an  thou  but  catch  me  that 
thieving  villain,  and  rip  me  the  beetle  from  his  scurvy 
stomach,  Fll  befriend  thee  to  the  death.” 

The  monk  smiled,  and  looked  deprecatingly  at  the 
baronet. 

44  Soul  o’  my  body,  monk ; dost  mock  at  my  mis- 
fortune ? ” 

44  Misfortune  ? ” 

44  Ay,  by  my  halidome  ; and  no  ordinary  misfoiv 
tune.  Have  I not  been  writing  a treatise  for  the  last 
two  years  on  the  constitution  of  insects  ? and  here’s 
the  one  by  which  I was  to  prove  the  existence  of 
bronchi,  or  tubular  respiration,  destroyed  by  that  in- 
famous vermin.  Sir,  the  original  was  found  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  sent  me  as  a most  precious  gift, 
by  Sir  Toby  Flingamup,  of  Flingamup  Castle,  in 
Shropshire.  And  now,  sir,  both  copy  and  original 
are  gone,  eaten  up,  devoured  by  the  meanest  of  the 
brute  creation.  Come,  brother,  I must  quit  the  place 
instantly;  and  see  thou  tarry  not,  ar  — or— or  1 
might  lose  my  temper.” 

44  But,  good  Sir  Geoffrey,  wilt  not ” 

44  What,  stay  till  the  villains  eat  my  venerable  pic 
tures  also?  ay,  faith,  not  leave  a feature  on  theii 
faces.  Pshaw ! what  a rank  smell’s  in  the  tombs ! 
Methought  once,  last  night,  I had  never  been  able  to 
endure  it.” 
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’*  So  the  rats  stole  the  parchment  from  the  altar,” 
observed  the  monk,  moving  along. 

“ Ay,  the  sacrilegious  varlets ; and  had  carried  it 
well  nigh  into  their  burrows.  By  my  certies,  I was 
almost  suffocated.  Paugh  ! I envy  them  not  their 
hunting  grounds.” 

When  brother  Felix  reached  the  door  in  the  broken 
pillar,  he  paused  for  a moment  ere  he  turned  the  key. 
“ Sir  Geoffrey,”  said  he,  u I have  a request  to  make.” 
u Make  it  promptly,”  replied  the  knight ; u wre  have 
no  time  to  tarry ; my  books  may  be  lost  while  we 
babble  here.” 

u I feel  I must  soon  quit  this  place.” 

“ Marry,  the  parting  should  cost  thee  but  little  re- 
gret, methinks,”  responded  the  knight. 

“ And  would  fain  see  father  Peter  once  more,  to 
receive  from  him  the  last  rites  of  our  holy  church,” 
continued  the  monk ; “ or  if  he  may  not  come,  per- 
adventure  the  pilgrim,  whom  men  call  the  Gaberlun- 
rie,  might  visit  his  old  amanuensis.  Say  to  the  first 
thou  meetest,  that  brother  Felix  would  crave  his 
ghostly  office,  about  the  end  of  June,  ere  he  quits 
this  old  tenement  for  another  country.’* 

u Where  thou  mayst  meet  with  more  social  com- 
panions than  the  rats  and  weasels,  eh  ? ” 

u Nay,  I mean  not  the  vault,  but  a tenement  frailer, 
far.  This  poor,  old,  empty,  broken  shell,  not  worth  a 
shroud  to  cover  it.  And  yet,  as  thou  hast  spoken  of 
the  old  place,  I will  confess  to  thee,  Sir  Geoffrey,  1 
could  never  well  dissociate  the  idea  of  my  existence 
from  these  walls.  I’ve  fancied,  somehow,  that  the 
monk  and  his  cell  should  crumble  together;  and  were 
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it  God’s  will,  I would  rather  die  here,  amongst  the 
ruins,  than  live  out  my  few  remaining  days  else- 
; where.” 

44  But  the  rats,”  said  Sir  Geoffrey ; 44  art  not  afraid 
of  the  rats,  when  sickness  cometh,  and  thou’rt  unab.e 
to  speak  or  move  thy  hand  to  drive  them  away  ? Ah, 
paugh ! the  very  thought  maketh  me  shiver.” 

44  They  know  me,”  replied  the  monk,  44  and  would 
harm  me  not.” 

44  Know  thee,  man  ? ” 

44  Ay,  truly  do  they,  and  come  at  my  call,  except, 
indeed,  when  the  priest  is  here.” 

“ Sorry  companions,  methinks.” 

44  They’re  living  things,  at  least,”  responded  the 
monk, li  and  even  that’s  sometimes  a comfort  to  the 
recluse.” 

11  Old  man,”  said  the  knight,  laying  his  hand  famil- 
iarly on  the  monk’s  shoulder,  “I  cannot  part  thee, — 
mayhap  forever,  for  we  know  not  what  a single  day 
may  bring  forth  in  these  troublous  times,  — I must 
not  part  thee  without  again  entreating  thee  to  come 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  thy  days  at  Brockton.” 
Brother  Felix  shook  his  head.  44  Nay,  Sir  Geof- 
frey,” he  replied,  44  it  must  not  be.  I know  not  how  it 
is,  but  I love  the  old  place  and  its  associations  so 
well  that  I cannot  bear  the  thought  of  quitting  it. 
Here  I took  my  first  vows ; here  I have  lived  almost 
since  my  childhood;  every  stone  of  the  ruin  is  famil- 
iar to  me ; they  seem  like  old  acquaintances,  whom  I 
should  not  abandon.  Nay,  nay,  I will  die  as  I lived, 
in  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury.” 

44  Hearken,  brother,”  urged  the  knight.  44  I must  tell 
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thee  right  roundly,  I cannot  reconcile  it  with  my  con- 
science to  leave  thee  here  ; indeed,  thou  must  accom- 
pany me  to  Brockton  ; and  I promise  and  pledge  thee, 
on  the  honor  of  a Christian  man,  neither  to  disturb 
thy  studies,  nor  meddle  with  thy  habits.  Thou  shalt 
have  thine  own  way  in  all  things.  Not  even  Reddy 
Connor  shall  be  suffered  to  intrude  on  thy  privacy.” 

“ Heaven  reward  thee,  Sir  Geoffrey,  for  thy  prof- 
fered kindness  to  a worn-out,  worthless  being,  who 
hath  no  claim  on  thy  bounty.  But  it  cannot  be;  I’ll 
draw  my  last  breath  in  the  old  place.  I feel  that  Fm 
a fixture  here,  which  cannot  be  removed.  My  heart 
still  clings  to  the  old  consecrated  walls,  and  he  who 
would  take  me  away  should  wrench  every  fibre  in 
twain.  Fare  thee  well,  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  the  blessing 
of  a grateful  old  monk  be  with  thee.  Send  me  a 
priest  to  assoil  me  ere  I fall  into  the  grave,  for  I could 
ill  bear  the  thought  that  my  unanointed  bones 
should  mix  with  the  sainted  remains  of  our  holy 
brotherhood.  Fare  thee  well,”  he  continued,  unlock- 
ing the  secret  door,  “ and  may  God  deliver  thee  and 
thy  daughter  from  the  hands  of  thy  enemies.  Ah, 
but  stay ; I had  almost  forgotten,”  he  added.  “ Should 
I die  ere  the  priest  comes,  thou’lt  not  fail  to  remember 
that  my  old  manuscripts  will  be  found  under  the 
altar,  in  the  vault.  So,  pax  vobiscum,  peace  be  with 
thee,”  he  concluded,  embracing  the  knight,  “and  may 
the  Holy  Virgin  guide  and  guard  thee  forever.”  So 
saying,  the  monk  of  St.  Dominic  opened  the  marble 
door,  and  Sir  Geoffrey,  with  quivering  lip  and  moist- 
ening eye,  reluctantly  left  him  to  return  to  his  gloomy 
celL 
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M He’ll  die  down  there  all  alone,”  muttered  the 
knight  to  himself ; “ I foresaw  all  that  this  morning, 
when  I awoke  and  beheld  him  writing  at  his  desk. 
’Twas  as  plain  to  me  as  the  light  of  day.  I always 
said  so,”  he  continued,  stepping  from  stone  to  stone, 
and  looking  warily  round,  lest  some  spy  might  lurk 
in  the  shadows  of  the  old  walls  to  arrest  him  in  his 
exit  from  his  hiding-place. 

Sir  Geoffrey  felt,  the  moment  the  monk  had 
locked  him  out  and  retired  to  the  vault,  that  he 
was  exposing  himself  to  the  danger  of  detection, 
and  well  knew  if  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  or  any  of 
his  followers,  did  but  succeed  in  capturing  him,  the 
second  tender  of  the  oath  would  be  instantly  made, 
and  his  daughter  and  himself  dragged  to  London 
to  suffer  for  their  obstinacy,  and  Brockton  Hall  be- 
come the  reward  of  the  captors.  Yet  in  face  of  this 
danger,  he  could  not  overcome  the  anxiety  he  felt 
about  his  favorite  copy  of  the  holy  fathers ; and  even 
then,  were  the  alternative  offered  him  of  retiring  to 
some  obscure  corner  of  England,  with  his  books, 
his  beetles,  his  instruments,  and  his  gentle  Alice,  he 
would  have  accepted  it  thankfully,  and,  much  as  he 
loved  the  venerable  mansion  of  his  ancestors,  would 
have  abandoned  it  forever.  His  library  was  his  world, 
and  Alice  was  the  light  of  his  life  and  his  book  of 
reference  when  his  memory  failed  him.  Of  both 
these  was  his  existence  made  up,  and  to  separate 
him  from  either  would  have  broken  his  heart.  When 
the  good  old  knight,  after  many  a stumble  over  rotten 
timbers  and  slippery  stones,  had  at  length  reached 
the  portico  of  the  church,  he  peeped  out  cautiously 
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through  the  breaches  in  the  walls,  to  see  if  any  of  the 
pursuivants  remained  on  guard  in  front  of  the  abbey, 
to  prevent  his  escape,  or  if  he  could  see  any  trace  of 
his  books  or  Reddy  Connor ; but  not  a living  thing 
was  visible.  All  was  as  silent  as  the  grave,  if  we 
except,  indeed,  the  occasional  chirp  of  the  sparrow, 
sitting  up  there  on  the  sash  of  the  broken  window, 
picking  the  chickenweed,  or  the  twitter  of  the  swal- 
lows about  their  nests  under  the  eaves. 

As  he  turned  away,  satisfied  he  had  no  immediate 
danger  to  apprehend,  he  saw  that  a dead  cricket  had 
stuck  to  the  palm  of  his  hand,  which  had  been  rest- 
ing on  the  wall.  He  shook  it  off,  and  as  it  lay  on  the 
ground,  folded  his  hands  on  the  head  of  his  cane,  and 
looked  sadly  down  on  it. 

“ What  a sight!”  he  muttered,  nodding  his  head 
contemplatively ; “ the  very  crickets  are  dead  and 
gone.  Poor  fellow!  thou,  too,  wert  driven  from  thy 
hearth,  where,  many  a time  after  the  midnight  hour 
had  struck,  thou  hast  sung  the  merry  roundelay,  in 
concert  with  the  monks  at  their  matin  hymns.  Ay, 
verily,  thou  wert  a chorister  in  thine  own  way,  and 
did  thy  best  to  worship  God  according  to  thy  ability  ; 
albeit,  as  my  theory  runs,  thou’rt.  not  gifted  with 
lungs.  And  moreover,  thou  wert  always  a good 
Catholic ; ay,  faith,  a right  stanch  old  inmate  of  the 
cells  and  convents.  Indeed,  there’s  a character  of 
antiquity  about  thee ; a multitude  of  venerable  asso- 
ciations connected  with  thy  family,  that  would  ill 
become  thee  otherwise.  So  thou  hast  followed  the 
fortunes  of  thy  venerable  friends,  and  chose  rather 
to  die  than  tune  thy  voice  to  strange  psalmody.  Ah, 
31 
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dear  me ! dear  me ! and  they  cut  thy  very  head  off,” 
continued  the  knight,  turning  over  the  cricket  with  the 
end  of  his  cane;  “’twas  poor  revenge,  — a sorry  deed. 
One  would  have  thought  it  enough  to  banish  thee,  mur- 
der thee ; but  thus  to  outrage  thy  poor  remains  — — ” 
Here  the  knight  caught  a side  glimpse  of  some  object 
falling  over  the  spot  where  the  cricket  lay,  and  look- 
ing up,  beheld  a large  black  spider  making  a rapid 
descent  upon  its  prey. 

“ Ay,  ay,”  said  the  knight,  “ there  it  is ; there’s 
the  illustrator  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  He  hath 
already  taken  his  life,  and  now  comes  to  tear 
asunder  and  scatter  his  bones.  But  to  thy  work 
— to  thy  work;  it’s  thy  instinct;  begotten  of  the 
devil,  thou  must  needs  gratify  thy  lust.  Nay,  thou 
needst  not  fear  me.  I will  leave  thee  to  thy  profes- 
sion; thou  can st  not  injure  him  now;  he  is  beyond 
thy  reach.  O,  the  — the  — glutinous  despot,”  mut- 
tered the  old  man,  shaking  his  head  and  moving 
slowly  through  the  portico.  “ What  a picture  he  pre- 
sents of  the  power  of  human  passions!  and,  O dear 
me ! who  can  tell  but  the  old  recluse  of  Brockton 
Hall  may  one  day  meet  the  fate  of  the  poor  cricket?” 
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CHAPTER  XXVH. 

On  descending  the  steps  from  the  portico  of  the 
church,  Sir  Geoffrey  perceived  the  horse  and  wagon 
at  some  distance  in  the  field  below,  and,  to  his  great 
delight,  the  box  also  lying  on  the  ground  near  the 
place  he  had  left  it  in  charge  of  Reddy  Connor.  With 
all  the  eagerness  of  a Jew  on  seeing  a lost  diamond 
after  a long  search,  the  old  man  sprang  forward  to 
clutch  it,  and  ascertain  if  it  had  suffered  any  injury. 
Alas ! the  treasury  was  broken  open,  and  two  of  the 
books  gone.  Looking  round,  he  saw  one  of  them  lying 
open  among  the  rubbish  near  the  wall,  and  the  other 
at  some  distance  beyond  ; the  latter  having  two  of  its 
leaves  torn  out  and  flying  round  with  the  breeze.  As 
Sir  Geoffrey  picked  up  the  leaf  next  him,  and  hurried 
along  to  secure  the  other,  he  tripped  and  fell  among 
the  loose  stones ; and  as  he  rose  again,  regardless  of 
his  hat  and  cane,  both  of  which  he  dropped  in  his  ea- 
ger haste,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  precious 
paper  whipped  up,  and  lodged  in  an  aperture  of  the 
wall,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  He 
looked  up  wistfully  for  a few  minutes,  expecting  the 
next  breeze  would  dislodge  it ; but  finding  it  still  re- 
mained fixed  there,  he  returned  to  the  box,  restored 
the  two  volumes  to  their  places,  and  again  nailing  it 
down  securely,  carried  it  in  his  arms,  placed  it  beside 
the  wall,  immediately  under  the  lost  leaf,  and  stepped 
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upon  it  But,  alas ! it  was  too  low.  He  then  tried 
to  reach  it  with  his  cane,  and  then  with  his  sword : 
both  were  too  short  Perceiving  some  holes  in 
the  wall  where  the  stones  had  been  picked  or  fallen 
out,  he  bethought  him  of  climbing  by  these  footholds, 
and  thus  reach  the  leaf  even  at  the  risk  of  falling. 
With  this  intention,  he  had  just  inserted  his  right  foot 
in  the  step,  and  caught  hold  of  a projecting  stone 
aoove,  when,  all  of  a sudden,  he  felt  a man’s  arm 
pass  round  his  body,  and  lifting  him  gently,  but  firm- 
ly, set  him  on  the  ground. 

“ Nonsense,”  said  the  new  coiner ; and  taking  up 
the  box,  he  carried  it  off*,  and  hid  it  in  a corner  where 
the  nettles  grew  thick  and  rank. 

Sir  Geoffrey  turned,  and  gazed  after  him  with  as- 
tonishment, unable  to  utter  a word  of  remonstrance, 
so  confounded  was  he  by  the  suddenness  of  the  act. 
“ Dear  me,”  said  he  at  length,  “ that’s  very  surprising.” 
The  stranger,  having  secreted  the  box,  returned  and 
boldly  approached  the  knight. 

“ Avaunt,  villain  ! ” cried  the  old  man,  unsheathing 
his  sword. 

“ Why,  Sir  Geoffrey,  don’t  ye ” 

“ Begone,  thou  slave  of  Jezebel,  or  thou’lt  find  this 
old  arm  strong  enough  yet  to  teach  thee  better  man- 
ners. Away,  sirrah!  and  provoke  me  not,  or  I might 
be  tempted  to  do  thee  injury.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! ” laughed  the  stranger ; “ begorra,  he 
disn’t  know  me.” 

“ What,  churl,  wouldst  mock  me,  eh  ? wouldst 
mock  me?”  repeated  the  knight;  and  he  advanced 
a step,  as  if  to  drive  off  the  intruder.  “ Away 
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with  thy  tender  and  thy  warrant,  and  tell  thy  em- 
ployer I despise  both  ; begone,  or  by  my  halidome,  Fll 
spit  thee  like  a capon.” 

“Why,  thundher  an  ages,  don’t  ye  know  me?” 
shouted  the  stranger,  who  was  no  other  than  Reddy 
Connor,  after  leaving  the  troops  some  six  or  eight 
miles  off  on  the  road  to  Hoxley. 

“ Know  thee  ? Why  should  I know  thee  ? ” angri- 
ly demanded  the  knight. 

“ Why  shudn’t  ye  though  ? I’d  like  ye’d  tell  me 
that.” 

“ Know  thee ; know  thee,  eh ! ” and  the  knight 
lowered  his  voice,  as  he  began  to  look  sharply  at  the 
trooper. 

“ Faith,  it’s  nearly  time,  am  thinkin’,  afther  takin’ 
care  o’  ye  these  five  years  an  more;  begorra,  I’ve 
raison  to  know  you  well  enough,  any  how.” 

“ Why,  fellow,  thou’rt  not  my  servant  Reddy  Con- 
nor — eh  — what  ? ” 

“ And  who  else  id  I be  ? ” 

“ Reddy  Connor  in  that  uniform ! ” 

“ Ay,  and  by  the  powers,  a brave  convanient  shuit 
it  is,  that  same,  on  a pinch.” 

“ And  pray,  Reddy,  what  meanest  thou  by  this 
freak?”  inquired  the  old  man,  recovering  his  nat- 
ural amiability  of  temper.  “ How  hast  come  to  be 
a troop  sergeant  of  her  majesty  so  suddenly,  eh, 
man?  Tell  me  that.  Ha,  ha!  gramercy,  and  the 
moustache  — where  came  ye  to  find  it?  By  my  word 
of  honor,  thou  lookest  a most  valiant  soldier  — ha, 
ha!”  And  the  knight  laughed  heartily  at  the  figure 
before  him. 
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44  Aisy,  aisy,  master,1 ” replied  Reddy  ; “ Til  tell  ye 
all  time  enough  ; but  Fm  in  a hurry  now ; so  stay 
there  till  I come  back  ; ” and  he  vanished  round  the 
corner  of  the  old  building  in  a twinkling. 

44  Soul  o’  my  body,  the  fellow  hath  lost  his  wits 
altogether,”  muttered  the  knight,  half  amused,  half 
astonished  at  Reddy’s  changed  appearance.  44  The 
villain’s  never  out  of  mischief;  always  doing  some 
kind  of  deviltry;  but  now  I fear  me  he  is  mad  in 
right  earnest.  What!  he  cannot  have  killed  one  of 
these  cowardly  troopers,  and  then  assumed  his  dress. 
Nay,  by  my  good  sooth,  he  would  have  small  scruple 
on  that  score;  methinks  the  maltreating  of  the 
queen’s  followers  would  give  him  but  little  trouble. 
Marry,  it’s  but  a week  gone  since  he  carried  that 
canting  preacher  under  his  arm  to  the  horse  pond, 
with  as  little  concern  as  I would  carry  a volume  of 
Eusebius.  And  the  villain  spoke  to  the  poor  fellow 
as  civilly  as  if  he  were  doing  him  a favor.  Ha,  ha ! He 
thought  as  little  of  drowning  the  poor  knave  as  if 
he’d  been  an  old  harier  who’d  lost  his  fore  claws ; but 
this  trick  of  his  seemeth  of  a new  fashion,  and  some- 
what out  of  the  line  of  his  usual  deviltries.  So  ho, 
here  he  comes,  and,  upon  my  life,  on  horseback.” 

As  he  spoke,  Reddy  appeared,  wheeling  suddenly 
round  the  corner,  mounted  on  a powerful  black  horse, 
and  dashing  up  to  the  knight,  ordered  him  peremp- 
torily to  mount  on  the  pillion  behind  him. 

“ What ! art  mad  ? ” demanded  Sir  Geoffrey. 

“ Not  entirely,”  responded  Reddy,  with  his  usual 
coolness ; 44  but  I soon  will  if  you  hould  on  this  way.” 
“ What  way,  varlet  ? ” 
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“ Why,  meanderin’  here,  an  breakin’  my  heart 
afther  ye,  when  ye  ought  to  be  at  home  in  yer  bed.” 
“Thou  impudent  saucebox,”  cried  Sir  Geoffrey, 
displeased  at  Reddy’s  boldness,  and  shaking  his  cane 
at  him  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a country  school- 
master, when  threatening  an  insolent  schoolboy, 
“ how  presumest  thou  to  speak  me  thus  ? ” 

“ Come,  come,”  responded  Reddy,  “ ye  may  threat- 
en as  long  as  ye  plaze,  but  ye  know  ye’r  undher  my 
charge  ; so  mount,  and  come  home  with  me.” 

“ Thy  charge,  sirrah  ? ” 

u Av  course,  my  charge ; didn’t  I take  care  of  ye 
these  five  years  past?  So  lave  yer  ould  thrash  iv 
books  there  till  we  send  for  them,  and  come  home, 
this  minit.” 

“ I’ll  suffer  it  no  longer,”  said  the  knight,  an- 
noyed, as  usual,  at  Reddy’s  assumption  of  author- 
ity, and  stamping  his  foot  on  the  ground ; “ this  is 
intolerable,  sir.  I’m  most  willing  to  return  if  I may 
do  so  with  safety,  but  I shall  not  suffer  thee  to  control 
me.  I will  not  be  commanded,  sir ; no,  sir,  I tell  thee, 
fellow,  I will  suffer  no  man  to  rule  me.  I must  have 
reason  for’t,  or  thou  goest  alone.” 

“ Ay,  begorra,”  said  Reddy,  “ ye  must  have  raisons 
for  every  thing ; faith,  it’s  luckin’  afther  them  same  rai- 
sons that  fixed  ye,  so  it  is.  Ye  spent  six  months  last 
year  to  find  the  raison  for  a crab  havin’  a hard  skin ; 
an  I’d  like  to  know  what  good  it  did  ye,  and  what 
business  ye  had  to  interfere  in  sich  things  at  all  at  all. 
Faith,  it’d  be  fitter  for  ye  be  mindin’  yer  own  affairs, 
am  thinkin’.  There’s  yer  steward,  an  may  I niversee 
pace  if  ye  know  as  much  about  his  accounts  as  a 
2e 
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child  does  of  Haybrew.  Humph!  ye’d  rather  be 
countin’  how  many  feet  a grasshopper  had,  than  how 
many  horses  in  yer  stable,  or  cows  in  yer  byre.  Its 
no  wondher  things  are  gone  asthray  in  spite  i’  me, 
when  I have  such  a masther  to  dale  with.  An  here 
he’s  now  turnin’  agin  me,  afther  all  I did  for  him.  O, 
murther,  murther ! it’s  a miracle  am  livin’  at  all  at  all.” 
“ I ordered  thee  off  a score  of  times,  ye  villain ; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.” 

“Humph!  I tould  ye  that;  there’s  more  av  it,” 
murmured  Reddy. 

“ And  here  thou’rt  still,  as  troublesome  and  perse- 
vering as  ever,”  continued  the  knight 

“ Throublesome ! well,  now,  that  word  id  vex  me, 
only  I know  ye  don’t  mane  it.” 

“Nay,  I tell  thee,  sirrah,  I’m  wearied  of  thee  — 
heartily  tired  of  thy  presumption.” 

“ Presumption ! O,  by  Jaminy,  if  that  disn’t  flog 
the  primmer  out  and  out.  An  will  ye  tell  me,  now, 
Sir  Geoffrey,  jist  atween  ourselves,  have  ye  any  no- 
tion of  what  ye  cud  do  without  me  ? ” 

“ What  I did  before  I saw  thee — take^care  of  my- 
self.” 

“ O,  powers  o’  patience,  listen  to  this.  Conshumin’ 
to  me,”  cried  Reddy,  striking  the  pommel  of  the  sad- 
dle with  his  fist,  “ but  ye’r  the  most  ungrateful  mas- 
ther iver  mortal  man  was  burdhened  with.  Here  I 

am,  advisin’  ye  night,  noon,  and  mornin’ ” 

“ Ah,  marry  come  up  thee,”  inteijected  the  knight ; 
“ advising  me ! why  thou  ■■■--  ” 

“ Stop ! ” ejaculated  Reddy  ; “ stop ! don’t,  or  ye’ll 
be  sorry  for  callin’  me  out  iv  my  name ; the  laste 
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said’s  soonest  mended,  ye  know;  but  answer  me  this, 
masther,  av  ye  plaze,  answer  me  this,  and  then  am 
done : Didn’t  I give  ye  the  benefit  iv  my  advice  and 
counsel  ivery  time  I thought  ye  needed  it,  didn’t  I ? 
Didn’t  I keep  throttin’  at  yer  heels  like  a lapdog, 
round  the  pond,  there,  five  years,  day  afther  day, 
afeared  ye’d  be  dhrowned  some  time  or  other,  when 
ye  went  to  catch  a throut  for  yer  experiments,  didn’t 
I?  Stop  now  till  I’m  done  spakin’.  Hadn’t  I to 
take  ye  to  bed  ivery  night  in  the  year,  for  fear  ye’d 
read  yerself  blind,  hadn’t  I ? Didn’t  I make  a hay- 
thin  iv  myself,  amost,  keepin’  them  dirty  schamin’ 
blackguards  from  about  the  house,  that  come  to  sell 
ye  the  birds  an  bumbees,  didn’t  I ? Hadn’t  I to  guard 
ye,  when  ye  went  out,  from  the  beggars,  that  wudn’t 
lave  a stitch  on  yer  back,  or  a penny  in  yer  purse, 
hadn’t  I ? Is  it  ten  days  ago  since  I had  to  purshue 
that  ould  chate  from  the  village,  that  brings  ye  them 
livin’  things  in  the  bottles,  and  tuck  yer  last  new 
shute  o’  clothes  from  undher  his  arm,  that  ye  stole 
to  him  through  the  windy  when  ye  got  my  back 
turned?  Eh,  will  ye  answer  me  that?  And  now 
ye  tell  me  to  lave,  ye  ungrateful  man  ; and  lave  ye  1 
will,  begorra,  as  soon  as  I can  get  a dacent  Irish  boy 
I can  thrust  ye  with  in  my  place.” 

“ Get  an  Irish  boy  to  trust  me  with  ! ” repeated  the 
knight,  staring  at  the  fellow  in  surprise.  K Am  I a 
lunatic,  sir  ? Eh,  what  ? Am  I,  sir  ? ” 

w Well,  in  regard  o’  that,”  replied  Reddy,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  “ I’ll  warrant  there’s  a difference  iv  opin- 
ion atween  us;  but  I make  bould  to  tell  ye  this,  any 
way,  Sir  Geoffrey,  that  ye’r  the  (juarest  kind  av  an 
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ould  gintleman  I iver  met  at  home  or  abroad,  and  it’s 
a mighty  great  blessin’  yer  not  fond  iv  the  liquor,  for 
upon  my  conscience,  if  ye  war,  it  id  take  stone  walls 
to  bould  ye.  And  I tell  what’s  more,  sir,  since  ye 
tuck  it  out  av  me,  that  it’s  not  here  I’d  be  now,  mean- 
derin’ afther  ye,  like  a sthray  gander  afther  an  ould 
— hem!  — companion,  if  I cud  reconcile  it  with  my 
religion  to  lave  ye  to  yerself,  and  desart  ye  to  the 
marcy  o’  the  world  in  yer  diffiquilties.  So  I ax  ye 
again,  civil  and  quate,  as  I always  threated  ye,  will 
ye  come  home  or  not  ? for  I can  stay  here  no  longer.” 

Sir  Geoffrey  listened  attentively  to  every  point 
Reddy  advanced  to  prove  his  title  to  his  gratitude, 
and  seemed  disposed,  once  or  twice,  to  dispute  their 
applicability ; but  as  the  Irishman  continued  to  pile 
proof  upon  proof,  the  old  man’s  look  grew  more  and 
more  submissive,  till  at  length,  taking  off  his  hat,  he 
stroked  down  his  gray  locks,  as  was  his  habit  when 
obliged  to  surrender,  and  gave  up  the  contest,  as  usual. 

“ There’s  but  little  use  in  legitimate  reasoning  with 
thee,”  said  he,  looking  down  at  his  shoe ; “ but  I 
feel  it  due  to  myself  to  deny  the  supposition . I never 
required  watching;  no,  no;  I repudiate  the  idea  — 
Nego  suppositum . So  let  it  rest  so  under  protest.” 

u Agreed,”  said  Reddy  ; “ and  now  jump  on  the 
pillion.  Up  with  ye,  here  ; step  on  this  flag,  and  give 
me  yer  hand.” 

u O,  but  the  leaf!”  ejaculated  the  knight,  with- 
drawing his  foot  from  the  stirrup,  where  he  had  just 
placed  it;  u the  leaf,  Reddy ; I cannot  go  without  the 
leaf;”  and  he  cast  a supplicatory  glance  up  at  the 
rider. 
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“1  can’t,”  replied  Reddy,  in  answer  to  the  look; 
“no,  bedad,  I eudn’t  at  all  at  all;  it’s  entirely  out  o’ 
my  power.  It  id  be  a mortal  sin  to  waste  time  afther 
sich  a thrifle.” 

“ A trifle ! nay,  Reddy,  it’s  a thing  of  great  value,” 
pleaded  the  knight ; w it  contains  the  status  quccstionis , 
and  the  prolegomena” 

“ O,  hierna”  cried  Reddy,  “ there’s  more  av  it.” 

“ It’s  the  chapter  de  gratia  gratis  data . And  the 
Nestorian  heresy,  which  I will  explain  to  thee  in  a 
few  minutes.” 

“ To  the  divil  with  the  heresy,”  cried  Reddy ; “ my 
heart’s  broke  with  you  and  it ; come  away,  sir.” 

“Nay,  but  I would  convince  thee  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  leaf.  The  question  in  dispute  between 
the  Nestorians ” 

But  Reddy  waited  not  to  hear  the  knight’s  explana- 
tion. Springing  from  the  saddle,  he  disencumbered 
himself  of  his  long,  heavy  riding  boots,  and  climbing 
the  wall,  soon  secured  the  leaf.  Sir  Geoffrey  re- 
ceived it  with  all  the  joy  of  a child  recovering  his  lost 
plaything,  and  was  hastening  away  towards  the  box 
to  insert  it  in  its  place  in  the  volume,  when  Reddy 
caught  him  by  the  middle,  and  fairly  lifted  him  on 
the  pillion.  Then,  without  a word  of  apology  for 
the  liberty  he  took,  he  seated  himself  firmly  before 
the  knight,  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped 
off  at  a thundering  pace  to  Brockton. 
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CHAPTER  XXVHI. 

After  the  murmurs  of  surprise,  and  whisperings 
of  suspicions,  caused  by  the  detection  of  Whitret 
Macbairn  in  the  cell,  had  ceased,  Alice  conversed  a 
moment  in  private  with  father  Peter,  and  then  re- 
tired to  a remote  corner  of  the  apartment,  where  she 
sat  down  to  recover  her  composure,  by  the  side  of  her 
old  friend  and  protectress.  And  now  a new  scene 
presented  itself  to  her  view  — one,  indeed,  she  had 
often  heard  described,  but  never  witnessed  before. 

Along  the  walls  on  either  side  torches  were  placed  at 
regular  intervals  to  illuminate  the  apartment.  These 
were  made  of  the  bog  fir  found  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Thames,  and  sent  up  a thick,  resinous  smoke  to  the 
high-vaulted  roof,  there  to  seek  egress  through  the 
fissures  and  apertures  which  Nature  had  left  in  her 
hurried  and  ill-jointed  masonry.  On  the  floor  of  the 
cell,  and  leaving  a space  in  the  middle  to  serve  as  an 
aisle  or  passage  way,  were  to  be  seen  a multitude  of 
persons  of  different  ages  and  sexes.  Some  were 
speaking  to  each  other  in  low,  subdued  tones,  others 
reciting  the  rosary  together  in  little  groups  of  five  and 
six,  and  here  and  there  a solitary  individual  apart  from 
the  rest,  praying  with  upcast  eyes  and  outstretched 
hands.  Beyond,  at  the  further  extremity,  appeared 
the  altar,  with  its  usual  furniture  — the  chalice  covered 
with  the  vail,  the  missal,  the  antependium  falling 
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down  to  the  ground,  and  showing  its  gold-embroi- 
dered cross  in  front,  and  the  crucifix  surmounting  and 
overlooking  the  solemn  preparation.  Alice  fancied, 
as  she  gazed  on  the  scene  before  her,  and  thought  of 
the  desolate  place  and  midnight  hour,  she  beheld  a 
true  picture  of  the  catacombs  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
clesian. 

“ Nell,”  she  whispered,  grasping  the  old  woman  by 
the  arm,  and  looking  round  the  apartment,  “this  truly 
is  an  awful  sight ; so  many  driven  to  seek  this  poor 
shelter  from  the  pitiless  storms  of  human  passions ; 
so  many  of  God’s  creatures  hiding  from  the  face  of 
their  brethren,  whilst  they  stealthily  offer  homage  to 
the  Creator  and  common  Father  of  all.” 

“ Ay,  ay,  lassie,  to  ane  like  yersel,  wha  ne’er  afore 
saw  sic  a meetin’,  it  maun  surely  be  an  unco  sad  and 
dolefu’  sight,”  replied  Nell ; “ but  to  me  it’s  as  fameeliar 
as  the  meetin’s  in  the  auld  chapel  o’  Linlithgow,  where 
me  and  my  forbears  worshipped  lang  syne.” 

“And  yet  it  hath  its  beauty  and  its  grandeur,  too,” 
continued  Alice. 

“ Grandeur!  hugh!  lassie,  and  what  ken  ye  o’ 
its  grandeur  ? ” responded  Nell,  somewhat  slightingly. 
“ Ye  wha  spent  yer  life  mang  auld  beuks,  ploddin’ 
awa,  frae  leaf  to  leaf,  to  please  an  auld  daft  body, 
that’s  mare  intent  on  makin’  nice  distinctions  atween 
ae  doctor’s  logic  an  the  tithe,  or,  may  be,  huntin’ 
after  dates,  an  names  o’  places,  an  sic  fusionless  things, 
than  studyin’  the  spirit  and  the  grit  o’  his  religion. 
Out,  woman ; ye  ken  nothin’  o’  its  grandeur  ava.  It’s 
no  in  the  bowin’  down  o’  crowned  heads  afore  the 
altar,  nor  in  the  costly  equipages,  wi’  heralds  and 
32 
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flunkies,  and  a’  that ; nor  in  the  sheen  o’  the  swords 
that  begirt  the  sanctuary,  nor  in  the  costly  vestments 
whilk  the  hands  o’  queens  hae  worked  for  the  bishop, 
an  the  abbot  to  read  the  mass  wi’  in  the  royal  palace, 
as  ye  aft  hae  seen  in  France.  Na,  na,  my  bairn,” 
pursued  Nell,  whispering  her  words  with  a force  and 
emphasis  that  showed  how  much  interest  she  felt  in 
the  subject,  “ it’s  no  in  sic  things  ye  can  see  the  spirit, 
an  the  pith,  an  the  beauty,  an  the  grandeur  o’  yer  re- 
ligion, but  in  the  grip  it  taks  o’  the  hearts  o’  the  poor, 
and  sae  hauds  them  thegither,  when  poverty,  and  dis- 
grace, and  persecution  wad  hae  bracken  and  crushed 
them  wi’  their  weight  o’  woe.  O,  na,  na;  it’s  in  the 
puir  widow’s  smile,  and  the  puir  beggar’s  laugh,  ye 
maun  gang  look  for  its  grandeur  and  its  beauty ; it’s 
in  the  bra  honest  look  o’  the  country  tyke  afore  the 
heretic  judge,  threatenin’  him  wi’  rape  an  fagot,  ye 
can  see  its  grandeur,  an  no  in  the  proud,  scornfu’  face 
o’  the  high-bluided  knight  wha  draws  his  rapier  to 
defend  it  fra  insult.  O lassie,  gin  ye’d  ken  weel  the 
beauty  an  the  grandeur  o’  yer  religion,  ye  maun  herd 
wi’  the  poor,  an  the  houseless,  an  the  persecuted,  as  I 
hae  done,  an  learn  it  there  in  the  school  where 
Christ,  yer  Redeemer,  liked  maist  to  teach  it.  Ay, 
bairn,  right  weel  I know  that  nathing,  in  a’  this  earth 
o’  ours,  is  ower  guid  or  costly  to  adorn  it ; an  muckle 
it  gars  me  greet  to  see  it  stripped  o’  a single  orna- 
ment ; an  weel  am  I pleased  to  see  noble  dames  tak 
the  jewels  and  precious  trinkets  frae  their  necks  an 
airms  and  lay  them  down  on  the  steps  o’  the  holy 
place  as  an  offerin’  to  our  God  or  his  Virgin  Mother ; 
but  after  a’,  this  show  o’  the  great’s  nathing  mair  nor 
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the  outer  coverin’  o’  religion ; it’s  een  but  the  shell 
whilk,  when  cracked,  may  hae  a musty  kernel  within. 
Ay,  woman,  I hae  seen  nobles,  an  knights  o’  high 
degree,  draw  their  hangers  an  fight  like  vera  deevils, 
for  the  honor,  as  they  ca’d  it,  o’  Catholic  faith ; an 
still  after  a’  that,  an  a’  their  boastin’  o’  the  glories  o’ 
the  past,  an  a’  the  uphaudin’  o’  the  memories  o’  by- 
gone times,  an  their  pride  o’  antiquity,  I saw  them 
sink  down  an  cower  like  bairns  afore  the  mock  an 
the  leer  o’  their  heretic  friends.  Ay,  ay,  lassie,  I saw 
them  conquered  by  the  finger  o’  scorn  that  a’  the 
armies  o’  France  cud  na  quail.  An  wha’s  the  rea- 
son — wha’s  the  reason  ? why,  een  because  it  was  na 
religion,  but  pride,  that  swelled  the  heart,  an  nerved 
the  arm ; an,  when  the  pride  was  killed  in  the  scorn, 
there  was  naethin’  left.  O,  I wouldna  gie  a kail  blade 
for  sic  faith.  When  dukes  and  earls  defy  ilk  other  to 
the  outrance  for  ae  word  spaken  in  jest,  what  wonder 
is’t  they’d  mak  the  word  o’  God  a cause  o’  quarrel. 
But,  lassie,  it’s  no  God’s  honor  they  fight  for ; it’s 
their  ain.  O,  gie  me  the  simple,  pure  faith  that 
maks  na  pretence,  that  looks  na  twa  ways  at  aince, 
— at  God  an  the  world,  — but  maks  its  way  right 
straight  on,  through  a’  obstacles,  not  wi’  the  angry  coun- 
tenance, but  wi’  the  wee  modest  blush.  , Look  there,” 
continued  Nell,  pointing  to  a peasant  girl,  who  had 
just  entered  with  a noiseless  step,  and  retired  behind 
a projecting  rock,  which  almost  hid  her  in  its  deep 
shadow;  “that’s  the  faith  that  wears  weel;  that’s 
the  faith  an  the  religion  whilk’s  aye  the  same,  ne’er 
hanging  a jot,  though  fortune,  an  friens,  an  hopes, 
n name,  an  honor,  an  respect,  an  a’  has  left  her. 
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That’s  the  beauty  an  the  grandeur  o’  yer  religion,  and 
gin  ye  want  to  learn  it,  gang  look  for’t  there.” 

“I  know  not  how  it  is,”  observed  Alice,  “but  thy 
words  almost  terrify  me,  and  make  me  shudder  for 
myself.” 

“Ye  wudna  stagger,  bairn,  wad  ye?”  demanded 
Nell,  looking  into  the  maiden’s  face  and  squeezing 
her  arm. 

“ O,  God  forbid,”  responded  Alice,  “ that  I should 
ever  waver  in  my  adhesion  to  the  old  faith  of  my 
fathers.” 

“ Hugh  ! yer  fathers  ! ” repeated  Nell,  again  resum- 
ing her  contemptuous  tone ; “ it’s  for  aye  yer  fathers. 
Be  constant  to  yer  God,  woman,  an  dinna  mind  yer 
fathers : gin  yer  ain  father’s  head  lay  aside  the  block, 
an  Brockton  an  a’  its  mementoes  desecrated  by  the 
heretic,  or  may  be  a heap  o’  auld  ruins  like  the  waa’s 
o’  Glastonbury,  an  yersel  a houseless,  hameless  wan- 
derer, think  ye,  puir,  silly  bairn,  yer  pride  o’  Catholic 
ancestors  wud  sustain  ye  ? ” 

“ Ay,  verily  would  it,”  replied  Alice,  turning  round 
to  face  her  companion,  whilst  her  eye  brightened,  and 
her  cheek  flushed  at  the  thought. 

“ God  grant  it,  God  grant  it,  my  bonnie  lassie,” 
said  Nell ; “ God  grant  that  ye  dinna  trust,  like  mony 
anither  fair  lady  o’  my  ain  knowin’,  to  what’s  na 
better  than  a boor-tree  sucklin’  that  aye  bracks  wi’ 
the  leanin’  on’t.  O,  dinna  speak  too  bauld,  lassie ; ye 
hae  na  seen  the  warst  o’t  yet.  Noo  hearken  to  me.  I 
wud  gie  ten  years  o’  my  life  to  come,  mistress  Alice, 
to  see  ye  safe  at  Holyrood.” 

“ I never  shall  leave  England  without  my  fathei 
firmly  responded  the  young  girl 
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“Ha,  ha!”  laughed  Nell;  “haud  yer  peace,  haud 
yer  peace,  bairn ; if  I daur  risk  the  journey,  Fd  no  fash 
mysel  muckle  about  yer  consent.  But,  alack,  thar 
be  too  mony  eyes  turned  on  Whinstane  Hollow  to 
mak  the  attempt.” 

“ Thou’rt  a strange  being,”,  said  Alice,  casting  a 
look  of  wonder  at  the  old  woman.  “ Thou  speakest 
with  confidence  of  ten  years  of  thy  life  to  come, 
though  a reputed  witch  whom  the  laws  of  the  land 
devote  to  the  pile,  and  who  art  even  now  almost  ar- 
rived at  the  ordinary  term  of  life.” 

“ Haud  a care,  bairn,”  interrupted  Nell ; “ we  maun 
na  speak  o’  these  things  noo.  But  I wud  hae  ye  ken, 
natheless,  that  o’  a’  the  Gowers  that  met  wi’  a fair,  strae 
death,  sin’  my  forbears  first  followed  the  Campbell, 
nane  o’  them  e’er  sunk  wi’  less  than  a hundher  years 
on  the  back.  And  yet  gin  I were  come  o’  a short-lived 
race,  an  e’en  lay  a bedrel  in  the  neuk  anent  my  ain 
fireside,  I hae  that  within  me,  Alice  Wentworth,  that 
gies  me  assurance  Fll  ne’er  see  death  till  I mak 
the  highest  head  in  this  lan’  bow  doun  before  the 
Scotch  spaewife.  Ay,  ay,  girl,”  continued  Nell,  in  a 
forced  whisper  that  seethed  on  the  maiden’s  ear  as 
the  old  woman’s  lips  approached  her  cheeks,  “ I can 
see,  e’en  noo,  the  livin’  proofs  o’  her  shame  an  infamy 
follow  her  about  like  vampires,  to  suck  the  proud, 
lecherous  bluid  frae  her  heart.  Fll  live  to  see  her  ain 
misbegotten  bairn  rise  up  in  judgment  against  her, 
an  stan’  atween  the  angel  o’  mercy  an  her  saul,  when 
her  last  hour  comes.  I see  it  a’  noo,”  pursued  Nell, 
gazing  as  if  she  looked  through  a long  vista  into  fu- 
turity. “ I see  them  noo ; the  two  red  heads  grinnin’ 
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at  her,  like  deevils,  in  the  throes  o’  her  agony.  Heh ! 
woman,  it’s  an  awfu’  sight  to  look  at,  an  yet  it’s  too 
mild  a punishment  for  the  enormity  o’  her  crimes.,, 

“Nell,  Nell!”  ejaculated  Alice,  “this  is  most  un- 
christian speech  of  thine,  and  ill  befitting  the  time 
and  place ; pray,  rather,  that  God  may  convert  her 
from  her  evil  ways,  and  save  her  soul  from  so  terrible 
a fate.” 

“ Maiden,  I dinna  wish  for  the  death  o’  her  saul,  nor 
the  scaith  o’  her  body.  Na,  na ; wert  possible  to  hope, 
I wad  pray  for  her  as  we’re  obleeged  to  pray  for  our 
enemies  ; but  it  canna  be.  Heaven,  in  its  awfu’  jis- 
tice,  has  decreed  her  destiny,  an  I maun  live  to  see 
it.  Fain,  fain  would  I escape  the  sight  o’  that  dole- 
fu’  tragedy  ; but  Heaven  maun  be  obeyed.  She 
hanged  my  only  brither  for  but  aince  spakin’  lightly 
o’  her  friendship  for  Seymour;  she  drave  his  twa 
sons,  as  douce  callants,  an  as  guid,  as  e’er  drew  bow 
or  claymore,  frae  their  hearth  stane,  an  then  frae  their 
native  soil  a’  thegither,  to  die  fightin’  for  a foreign 
prince,  unassoiled  an  unhouselled ; wae’s  me,  wae’s 
me ; she  has  na  left  me  kith  or  kin,  in  a’  the  wide 
world,  to  house  wi’  in  my  dyin’  hour;  an  last  and 
warst  o’  a’,  she  noo  plots  the  murdher  o’  the  queen 
o’  Scots,  as  if  she  wad  na  leave  a fibre  o’  my  heart- 
strings uubroken  ; an  yet  I could  pray  for  her  whyles, 
ay,  could  I,  when  I think  o’  Him  that  died  for  us,  an 
when  the  guid  thoughts  come  ower  my  heart ; but 
alas,  alas ! it’s  na  use,  it’s  na  use  ava ; she  canna 
be  saved.  The  Jezebel  o’  nations  maun  die  the 
death ” 

M Hush,  hush ! ” cried  Alice,  fearfully  looking  round } 
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“ thou  forgettest  thyself,  Nell ; thy  overheated  imagi- 
nation hath  made  away  with  thy  wits.” 

“ Na,  na,  bairn  ; when  the  voice  came  to  my  bed- 
side that  night,  the  vera  night  o’  a’  nights,  that  Mary 
Stuart  landed  at  Leith,  the  19th  o’  August,  1561,  and 
commanded  me  to  rise,  an  gang  awa  to  Whinstane 
Hollow  in  the  forest,  near  to  the  royal  palace  o’ 
Hampton,  an  bide  there  in  the.  neighborhood  o’  the 
court,  an  keep  watch  o’  Elizabeth,  .that  she  harm  not 
the  bonnie  queen,  an  be  guard’an  spy  for  the  persecut- 
ed o’  the  church,  an  thwart  an  baffle  the  wicked  queen 
wi’  a’  my  craft  o’  kin  an  race,  an  no  abandon  my 
post  till  I saw  the  wanton  pay  the  awfu’  penalty  o’ 
her  crimes.  An  speir  ye  wha  that’s  to  be  ? Bend  ye 
ower,  I’ll  whisper’t  in  yer  ear  : She’ll  die  mad  at  the 
sight  o’  her  ain  flesh  an  bluid.  When  that  voice 
came  and  slowly  sounded  sic  words  in  my  ears,  it 
was  na  imagination  ; na,  na,  Mistress  Alice,  I was  as 
muckle  awake  as  yersel  this  minute,  an  wi’  the  fu’ 
enjoyment  o’  my  senses.  But  stan1  back,  lassie,  stan’ 
back,  an  let  the  people  gang  by ; we  maunna  speak 
mair  o’  these  things  now,  as  the  chapel’s  fillin’  fast. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX* 

As  the  time  for  divine  service  drew  near,  the  peo- 
ple began  to  flock  in  in  greater  numbers.  The  ma- 
jority, indeed,  were  of  the  humbler  classes,  as  might 
be  seen  by  their  coarse  gray  doublets  and  Dutch 
hose.  But  now  and  then  a knight,  or  noble,  wearing 
a rapier  under  his  cloak,  appeared,  slowly  passing 
through  the  low  door  of  the  chapel,  accompanied  by 
his  family,  and  attended  by  his  domestics,  and  walk- 
ing up  through  the  aisle  more  confidently  than  the 
rest,  knelt  down  before  the  altar. 

44  Who  may  that  be  ? ” said  Alice,  directing  Nell’s 
attention  to  a tall  personage  of  the  latter  class, 
wrapped  in  a dark  cloak,  who  just  entered  alone, 
and  paused  for  an  instant  within  the  threshold  to  look 
about  him.  44  See,  he  retires  now  behind  the  little 
group  there,  near  the  wall,  and  keeps  his  face  con- 
cealed in  the  folds  of  his  mantle,  as  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  recognition.  Who  may  he  be,  Neil  ? ” 

The  latter  turned  to  look  in  the  direction  Alice  had 
indicated,  and  in  the  new  comer  soon  detected  the 
bearing  and  figure  of  Rodger  O’Brien. 

44  O lassie,”  said  the  old  woman,  leering  up  at  the 
maiden  significantly,  44  ye  need  na  ask  that  question ; 
yer  ain  twa  een  can  mak  him  out  better  than  mine.” 
44  Nay,”  whispered  the  blushing  girl,  44 1 only 
thought — I fancied  ” 
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44  Ay,  did  ye  noo,  I’ll  warrint,”  interrupted  Nell. 
44  Hoot,  toot ! woman,  dinna  be  sae  dowie  wi’  me ; 
I’ll  wager  a baubee  yer  wee  beatin’  heart  felt  him 
cornin’  fore  yer  een  got  the  first  blink  o’  his  hand- 
some face.  Weel,  weel,  Alice,  dinna  blush,  dinna 
blush;  ye  needna  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  an 
interest  in  the  lad,  for  his  like’s  no  to  be  met  wi’  ilka 
day  o’  yer  life.  He  has  as  bra  a heart  an  as  stout  an 
airm  as  ye’ll  find  frae  here  to  Brockton.  Ay,  ay, 
bairn,  he’s  a guid  honest  chiel,  that  same  Rodger,  an 
come  o’  a kingly  stock,  and  wad  be  sma  disgrace  to 
link  wi’  the  best  o’  them.” 

44 1 little  expected  to  see  him  here,”  said  Alice; 
“indeed,  I was  beginning  to  think  he  had  left  for 
Scotland.” 

44  Na  wondher  ye’d  hae  thought  it,  the  foolish  lad. 
He  shud  hae  been  in  Holyrood  by  this  time,  keepin’ 
watch  and  ward  o’er  his  bonnie  young  queen,  an  no 
whilin’  awa  his  time  here,  after  a wee  silly  wench 
that  disna  ken  her  ain  mind  twa  minutes  thegither. 
But  haud  ye,  woman ; look  ! wha  comes  here  ? ” she 
ejaculated,  drawing  Alice  back  a step,  and  directing 
a side  glance  at  a stout,  middle-aged  man,  who  ap^ 
peared  at  the  door  in  cap  and  cassock. 

44  A priest ! ” observed  Alice. 

44 1 dinna  ken  him  gin  he  be,”  replied  Nell.  44  There’s 
but  five  in  the  hale  deestrict,  an  he’s  nane  o’  them. 
An  wha  gars  him  bide  there,  when  his  cassock  gies 
him  right  o’  place  near  the  altar?”  she  muttered,  as 
the  stranger  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

The  tingle  of  a bell  was  now  heard,  warning  the 
congregation  to  prepare  for  worship ; and  each  one 
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seemed  to  understand  the  signal,  for  all  rose  simulta- 
neously, and  stood  awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  offi- 
ciating priest.  The  waxen  tapers  were  then  lighted, 
and  the  communion  cloth  spread  along  the  front  of 
the  sanctuary.  At  this  moment,  and  while  the  peo- 
ple were  moving  to  and  fro,  each  choosing  his  place 
to  kneel  during  the  service,  the  stranger  in  the  cas- 
sock came  close  up  to  where  Nell  and  Alice  were 
standing,  and  giving  them  the  usual  benedicite,  and  a 
searching  look  that  seemed  to  scan  them  from  head 
to  foot,  passed  on,  and  was  soon  lost  amid  the 
throng. 

44  Wha  can  he  be  ? ” muttered  Nell ; 44 1 hae  seen 
him  afore.  I’ll  be  sworn  on’t,  and  na  sae  vera  long 
since,  either.  That  bullet  head  and  sharp  gray  eye 
are  no  unfameeliar  to  my  een.” 

44  He’s  of  right  humble  bearing,  and  saintly  look,” 
observed  Alice.  V 

44  Na  doubt,  na  doubt  he’s  a’  that.  But  the  deil 
can  make  himself  an  angel,  ye  ken.  Na,  na;  we 
maunna  trust  the  outward  appearance,  Mistress 
Alice,  in  sic  kittlesome  times  and  places.  Mony  a 
spy  I hae  seen  as  muckle  like  a priest  as  that  same 
chiel.  But  gae  wa,  bairn ; gae  wa,  an  tak  yer 
place  by  the  altar,  an  prepare  for  the  holy  commun- 
ion, for  I hae  somethin’  to  see  aboot,  an  canna  bide 
here  longer ; an  hark  ye,  my  bonnie  innocent  lassie,  — 
whin  ye  pray,  dinna  forget  the  auld  spaewife  wha’s 
no  worthy  to  pray  for  hersel,  nor  the  puir  queen  o* 
Scots,  yer  ain  bosom  friend,  that  needs  yer  interest  so 
much  wi’  God  an  his  blessed  Mither.  So  gae  wa 
nop,  and  hide  yer  face  in  yer  maptle ; min’  that*  hide 
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yer  face  weel,  an  dinna  be  glowerin’  aboot  ye,  for  gin 
I be  na  much  mistaken,  there’ll  be  mair  nor  lover’s „ 
een  peerin’  after  ye  the  night.  Awa  noo,  and  guid 
he  wi’  ye,  bairn.  I maun  gae  out  a while,  mysel, 
but  there’s  ane  here  that’ll  no  think  it  muckle  trouble 
to  tak  tent  to  yer  safety.” 

The  old  woman,  on  quitting  her  fair  protegee,  passed 
close  to  where  O’Brien  stood  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
and  whispering  a word  or  two  in  his  ear,  made  her 
way  on  through  the  crowd  to  the  place  where  stye 
had  lost  sight  of  the  stranger  in  the  cassock*  But 
though  she  looked  sharply  and  cautiously  round  fpr 
him  in  every  direction,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Concluding  he  had  left,  she  again  crept  through  the 
throng,  as  quietly  as  before,  to  the  entrance,  and 
placed  herself  in  a recess  of  the  narrow  passage  out- 
side, so  that  she  could  see  distinctly  all  who  passed 
in  or  out,  without  herself  being  seen.  She  bad  not 
stood  there,  however,  more  than  a minute  or.  twp, 
when  the  man  in  the  cassock  again  appeared,  makipg 
bis  way  from  the  chapel  with  somewhat  more  haste 
than  he  entered.  As  he  drew  aside  the  curtain*  the 
light  from  within  fell  on  his.  face,  and  revealed  the 
countenance  of  one  of  the  drunken  revellers. whom 
Nell  had  seen  at  the  Whitehorse  of  Wimbleton, 
disputing  with  his  comrades  on  the  question  of  Eliz- 
abeth’s divinity.  He  was  the  one  who  answered  to 
the  name  of  Master  Millar;  and,  doubtless,  the  same 
whom  Plimpton  met  at  the  palace  gates  on  the  night 
Njell  carried  away  the  child. 

;i  Harkee,  Master  Millar,”  said  Nell,  plucking  his; 
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«kirt,  “ come  hither ; ” and  she  retreated  farther  into 
the  dark  recess,  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
recognizing  her. 

“ Who  art  thou  to  speak  me  by  that  name  ? ” de- 
manded the  fellow,  attempting  to  lay  bold  of  her 
dress. 

“Keep  thy  hands  off,  sirrah!”  commanded  Nell, 
with  a voice  of  authority,  and  dexterously  dropping 
her  native  dialect.  “What  wouldst  thou  in  this 
place  ? ” 

“ That’s  my  own  affair,  and  doth  not  concern  thee, 
I trow.” 

“ Nay,  deny  it  not,  master ; thou  hast  a warrant  to 
seize  the  person  of  Alice  Wentworth,  and  thou’rt  now 
come  hither  to  execute  it.” 

“ Ah ! how  cam’st  thou  by  that  knowledge  ? ” 

“ From  the  same  source  whence  thou  hast  thy 
instructions.” 

“How?” 

“From  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton ! ” 

“ And  who  art  thou  ? ” 

“Nay,  my  name  matters  little  if  I know  thy  se- 
cret.” 

“ Art  man  or  woman  ? ” demanded  Millar,  again 
groping  for  her  dress. 

“ Keep  thy  hands  off,  fellow ! ” repeated  Nell,  afraid 
he  might  detect  her  by  the  hood  of  her  cloak ; “ touch 
me  not,  or  Fll  poniard  thee  on  the  instant ! ” 

“ Ah,  by  my  faith ! thou’rt  bold  withal.” 

“ Where  may  Sir  Thomas  be  ? I would  see  him 
presently,  Answer  me,  sirrah ; I’ve  no  time  to  palter 
with  thee.” 
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“And  what  proof  have  I that  thou  knowest  my 
business  here?  ’Tis  but  a small  part  of  my  secret 
to  have  learnt  that  I hold  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
a recusant  damosel  and  a mass  priest.  Such  things 
tie  common  enough,  I trow.” 

“ Ah,  thou’rt  cautious ; well,  hark  thee!  she  must 
be  carried  off  to  Blinden  Lane  eh;  what  sayest 
thou  to  that  ?” 

“ Proceed ; what  further  token  ? ” 

“And  detain  her  there  till  his  return  from  Scot- 
land, should  he,  indeed,  happen  to  travel  thither.” 
“Humph!” 

“ And  didst  thou  not  have  counsel  from  Sir  Thom- 
aa'cdiiceriiing  the ! very  garb  in  which  I have  just  de- 
tected thee  ?”  ! 

“ Enough,  enough ; What  wouldst  thou  ? ” 

“ Is  Sir  Thomas  here  ? ” 

“ Ay,  within  arrow  shot  of  the  cave.” 

“ And  Well  attended  ? ” 

1 “ Some  thirty  stout  soldiers,  armed  with  sword  and 
bttdkler,  petronel  and  carabine.” 

“ Didst  see  the  maiden  in  the  chapel  ? ” 

“ Ay,  she*s  now  under  ward  of  that  old  hell-pet 
witch.” 

“ Whom  meanest  thou  ? Nell  Gower  ? ” 

“ The  same  ; and  I fear  the  beldam  will  play  us 
some  scurvy  trick  ere  she  parts  with  the  maiden.” 

’ “ Doubtless  sheW  endeavor  to  protect  her ; but  What 
ban  ^6  Against  a troop  of  soldiers,  With  a brave 
khightf  at  ftfeit  head;  and  the  queen’s  Warrant  to  give 
theth  autWqri^y^j^,'  : ^ i 

“ Marty,  foM  say  she  can  call  up  a Whole  regiment 
33 
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of  the  .evil  one  to  help  her  in  a strait.  Gadzooks, 
1 saw  her  not  five  minutes  gone,  and  she  looks  fiend- 
ish enough  herself  to  frighten  an  army.” 
u Give  thyself  little  trouble  about  the  old  woman,” 
said  Nell ; w I shall  take  care  of  her • But  get  thee 
gone  instantly  to  the  chapel,  Master  Millar,  and  watch 
ye  well  the  maiden,  that  she  escape  not,  and  keep  ye 
near  her,  that  when  Sir  Thomas  and  his  party  come 
hither,  thou  mayst  point  her  out  without  delay.” 

“ Nay,  but  I’ve  had  commands  to  return  as  soon  as  I 
had  seen  the  girl,  and  marked  her  dress,  and  the  spot 
where  she  may  be  found,  and  report  accordingly. 
My  certies,  stranger,  I must  first  obey  my  master.” 

“ An  thou  do  so  this  bout,  I tell  thee,  Master  Mil- 
lar, thou’lt  bring  such  injury  upon  thyself  as  thy  mas- 
ter will  hardly  be  able  to  mend.  Away,  away,  sirrah, 
and  remember  the  knowledge  of  thy  secrets  gives  me 
right  to  command  thee.  Nay,  tarry  not,  but  hie  thee 
back  to  the  chapel,  and  watch  well  the  maiden.” 
Millar,  though  he  little  doubted  the  unknown  had 
been  admitted  to  the  full  confidence'  of  his  employ- 
er, yet  obeyed  with  some  reluctance ; for  in  those  times 
pf  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  general  want  of  faith, 
every  one  suspected  his  neighbor.  The  fact,  however, 
of  his  being  placed  thus  in  charge  of  the  girl,  gave 
him  strong  reason  to  think  the  unknown  intended  no 
treachery  in  the  affair. 

When  the  spy  had  again  disappeared  behind  the 
curtain,  Nell  made  her  way  noiselessly  through  the 
long  corridors  of  the,  cavern,  and  issuing  forth,  as* 
cended  the  precipice.  Having  reached  the  summit, 
she  paused  for  a moment  to  listen.  The  faint  sounds 
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she  soon  heard  coming  up  from  the  rocks  below,  in 
various  directions,  led  her  at  once  to  believe  that 
Plimpton  stationed  his  soldiers  in  front  of  the  entrance 
in  order  to  intercept  the  people  as  they  came  out, 
whilst  he  himself,  with  a small  guard,  intended,  prob- 
ably, to  enter  the  cave  on  the  return  of  Millar,  and 
thus  not  only  capture  his  long-sought  victim,  but 
the  priest,  and  many  of  the  landed  proprietors  and 
gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  who  Were  supposed 
to  have  assembled  there  on  the  occasion.  The 
prospect  of  so  extensive  a seizure  pleased  Plimpton 
exceedingly ; not  only  on  account  t)f  the  profit  he 
would  derive  from  it,  but  because  the  arrest  of  Alice 
would  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  same  feeling  that 
prompted  that  of  all  the  rest,  namely,  his  zeal  for  the 
interest  of  religion,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state ; and 
thus  obviate  all  the  odium  which  naturally  would  at 
tach  to  her  individual  capture. 
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*(jNell  saw  it  was  now  impossible  that  Alice  and  the 
(j^er  two  personages  in  whom  she  felt  so  great  aa 
ijjjcrest  could  escape,  there  being  but  one  point  of 

?gress  from  the  cavern.  Nevertheless  she  did  not 
arget  that  the  father  of  the  babe  under  her  charge, 
since  her  last  interview  with  Grace  Goodniff,  she 
no  longer  doubted,  was  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  had  ap- 
p^nted  to,  meet  her  that  very  night,  at  a little  hut 
^ove  the  precipice,  in  order  to  transfer  the  infant  to 
tjip  custody  of  another ; and  she  thought  it  might  be 
e^Lpy  to  induce  the  earl  to  interpose  his  authority,  and 
prevent  the  execution  of  Plimpton’s  warrant. 

^Nell  was  too  knowing  a woman,  and  had  too  much 
experience  of  Elizabeth’s  duplicity,  to  rely  entirely  on. 
her  written  promise  of  protection,  had  she  even  received 
it  from  her  own  hands ; and  it  was,  therefore,  from 
no  dread  of  surprise  or  detection  of  herself  or  co-re- 
ligionists,  that  she  bargained  with  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter for  the  sanctuary  privileges  of  Whinstone  Hol- 
low, but  simply  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  readi- 
ly intrust  the  babe  to  her  keeping,  seeing  how  great 
a value  she  set  on  the  place,  and  how  careful  she  was 
likely  to  be  of  the  child,  as  the  best  means  of  preserv- 
ing it.  All  she  longed  for  was  the  possession  of  the 
babe ; on  that  she  founded  her  hopes  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Mary  Stuart  against  the  malice  of  Eliza* 
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beth,  and  of  Alice  Wentworth  against  the  cupidity 
of  Plimpton.  For  herself,  she  felt  assured  the  knowl- 
edge of  such  a secret  would  prove  her  best  safeguard 
through  all  her  difficulties.  As  to  the  cavern,  it 
might  be  no  longer  a safe  hiding-place ; a few  days 
would  decide  its  fate.  The  report  of  the  meeting  and 
the  capture  of  recusants,  which  was  probably  about 
to  take  place,  would  soon  spread  to  the  court  and  the 
city,  and  a thousand  eyes  be  set  to  watch  it.  Even 
if  the  queen  had  actually  signed  the  license,  of  which 
Nell  had  well-founded  doubts,  still  it  guarantied  only 
certain  immunities  within  the  cell,  but  gave  no  pro- 
tection to  those  going  in  or  coming  out  And  last  of 
all,  if  Elizabeth  found  that  her  promise  of  protec- 
tion interfered  with  her  church  policy,  or  was  calcu- 
lated to  create  misgivings  about  the  sincerity  of  her 
religious  professions,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  likely 
to  provoke  such  inquiries  as  might  lead  to  awkward 
suspicions  regarding  the  services  for  which  such  sanc- 
tuary privileges  were  granted,  Nell  was  well  assured, 
from  long  experience,  she  would  break  the  prom- 
ise, and  withdraw  the  protection,  particularly  if  she 
had  been  deceived  by  Plimpton,  as  to  the  death  of  the 
child,  which  Nell  had  now  every  reason  to  believe. 
She,  however,  still  hoped  that  the  cell  would  prove  a 
safe  retreat  for  Alice  Wentworth,  till  such  time,  at 
least,  as  the  maiden  could  be  safely  conveyed  to  Scot- 
land, and  that  those  of  the  neighborhood,  who  still 
remained  true  to  the  old  faith,  might  continue  to  meet 
there,  for  a little  time  longer,  to  practise  theii  religion ; 
but  the  reckless  and  brutal  impatience  of  Plimpton 
for  the  possession  of  the  heiress,  and  the  anxiety  of 
33* 
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the  queen  to  second  his  wishes,  in  order  that  be  might 
retire  with  his  bride  the  sooner  from  the  court,  where 
his  ever-watchful  eye  was  continually  following  her 
through  all  her  intrigues,  completely  disappointed  her 
expectations. 

Weel,  weel,  it  canna  be  helped  noo,”  she  mut- 
tered to  herself,  drawing  her  hood  closer  round  her 
head,  and  proceeding  on  her  course  through  the  woods ; 
“it’s  bad  enough,  but  it  might  be  waur,  — ou  ay,  it 
might  be  waur ; an  we’ll  see  if  we  dinna  balk  them  yet 
wi’  a’  their  warrints.  They  may  tak  the  maiden  awa 
wi’  them  to  the  queen,  an  the  queen  may  send  her  to 
the  Tower,  or  may  be  to  the  altar  wi’  her  minion  ; but 
the  deil’s  in  their  plottin’  if  I canna  match  them,  and 
gar  them  gie  her  up  again  without  scaith  or  scar.” 

As  Nell  concluded  her  soliloquy,  she  found  herself 
at  the  door  of  the  hut,  to  which  she  had  directed 
Whitret  Macbairn  to  conduct  Southron  from  the  Pea- 
cock Tavem,  and  where  the  latter,  now  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  waited  to  receive  the 
child  and  carry  it  home  to  Ashley  Park.  When  about 
to  knock  at  the  door  for  admittance,  she  heard  some 
one  groan  within  a short  distance  above,  amdhg  the 
trees,  and  advancing  to  the  place,  demanded  to  know 
who  was  there  at  such  a late  hour. 

<‘Oach,  hoach!”  groaned  the  same  voice  again, 
the  sound  dying  away,  as  if  the  sufferer  lay  in  mor- 
tal agony, 

“ Who’s  there  ? ” she  again  inquired. 
il  Oh,  ay;  ask  who’s  there,  indeed.  Nell,  Nell, 
hugh  ! give  me  but  a draught  of  ale,  and  I’ll  die  more 
comfortably;  ough,  grace  and  patience,  my  back’s 
broken  and  my  throat’s  parched” 
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“ Hoot,  awa  wi’  ye,  ye  lazy,  guid-for-nathin  haggis,” 
cried  Nell;  “wha  gars  ye  sit  doon  there  sic  fashion? 
Up  wi’  ye,  man,  an  dinna  keep  blowin’  and  roulin’ 
that  gate,  like  a stuck  porpis.” 

“ Nell,  Nell,  I say,  wilt  answer  me  a simple  ques- 
tion ? ” 

“ Ay ; out  wi’t.” 

“Humph!  out  wi’t,”  repeated  the  fat  host  of  the 
.Whitehorse,  who  had  thus  thrown  himself  down  to 
die,  from  sweat  and  exhaustion,  in  his  endeavor  to 
reach  Whinstone  Hollow.  “Out  wi’t;  ay,  that’s  al- 
ways the  way -^-always  in  a hurry;  hugh!  never, 
never  giving  time.  But  hark  thee,  Nell,  hark  thee, 
and  tell  me  truly,  hast  any  old  grudge  against  me, 
for  which  thou  wouldst  be  avenged  ? ” 

“Why,  ye  puir,  daft,  silly  saul,  what  grudge  cud  I 
hae  agin  ye  ?” 

“ And  dost  not  know  that  I weigh  three  hundred 
and  odd  pounds,  eh’?  ” 

“ Weel,  an  gin  ye  weigh  four  hundher,  what’s  that 
to  do  wi’t  ? ” 

“ And  this  here  place  where  I sit,”  continued  Oli- 
ver, “ is  two  long  miles  from  the  Peacock.” 

“ Ay,  is’t  ? I’ll  no  deny  that.” 

“ And  thou  knowest  well  my  father,  honest  man  — 
hugh  ! — died  of  surfeit.” 

“ Ay,  did  he,  puir  fellow,  guid  rest  his  saul  \ his  fat 
ehoked  him  ae  momin’  gaein’  up  his  ain  stairs.” 

“ True ; and  now,  with  all  that  knowledge,  thou 
wouldst  order  me  here  at  this  hour,  on  some  damna- 
ble affair  o’  thine,  — hu^h ! hugh ! — which,  if  it  kill  me 
not  in  the  outset,  by  loss  o’  sw'eat  and  overstretching 
2 o 
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o’  lung,  will  most  likely  send  me  to  the  gallows  in  the 
end.  Hugh  ! grace  and  patience ! what  a plight  Fm  in! 
Marry,  woman,  look  at  me ; here  Fm  sitting  on  this  tuft 
of  grass,  a man  of  three  hundred  pounds  and  odd,  who 
has  not  walked  a mile  on  foot,  except  — hugh!  how 
the  sweat  streams  off  me ! — except  on  thy  errands, 
and  from  my  own  fireside  to  the  tap ; ay,  marry,  here 
am  I,  after  bobbing  and  sousing  on  a pillion  thirteen 
good  miles  to  the  Peacock,  on  a high-trotting  Flem- 
ish horse,  and  falling  from  his  back  on  the  pavement. 
Hugh ! my  head’s  still  dumfoundered  with  the  awful 
shock ; and  after  having  it  broken  and  plastered  over 
with  that  barber’s  most  villanous  balsam,  then  stum- 
bled and  floundered  over  roots  of  trees  and  brushwood 
— hugh!  hugh!  grace  and  patience  — ay,  for  two 
long  miles  in  quest  of  a place  called  Whinstone  Hol- 
low— why,  woman,  an  that  be  not  murder  with 
intent  to  kill,  an  it  be  not  a dev’lish  plot  against  my 
life,  why,  then,  tell  me,  what  is  it  ? ” 

“ Haud  yer  tongue,  man,  an  get  ye  up;  is  this  a 
fittin’  time  to  claver  aboot  sic  trifles?” 

“ Trifles!”  gramercy,  woman,  trifles  ! d’ye  call  the 
loss  of  human  life  a trifle  ? Ah,  Nell,  Nell,  thou  never 
hadst.  much  sympathy  for  corporal  distress,”  groaned 
out  Oliver,  endeavoring,  with  great  exertion  and  waste 
of  strength,  to  regain  his  feet. 

“Hugh  ! hugh  !”  he  ejaculated,  as  he  rose  up  at 
last,  and  leaned  back  against  a tree;  “grace  and  pa- 
tience ! how  stiff  my  joints  have  become  all  of  a sud- 
den! Well,  now  to  it  again,”  he  added  ; “ to  it  again, 
and  finish  the  work  thou  hast  sp  nobly  begun.  Marry, 
shall  I run  barefoot  to  London  to  buy  thee  an  apron 
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string,  or  catch  thee  a rabbit  for  thy  supper,  or  chal- 
lenge Kit  Harlow,  the  mad  poet,  who’s  so  remarka- 
bly thin  of  flesh,  to  fight  me  wiih  the  long  rapier, 
or— — ” 

“ Haud  yer  peace,  haud  yer  peace,  man,  an  dinna 
mak  sican  a rout,  or  ye’ll  draw  the  folks  frae  the 
cabin  doon  by  there,  aboot  yer  lugs.” 

“ Well,”  pursued  Oliver,  “ proceed  ; ay,  ay,  proceed 
with  thy  sentence,  and  fail  not,  I pray  thee,  through 
foolish  delicacy — hugh  ! delicacy!  gramercy  on’t!  — 
fail  not  to  speak  thy  wishes  concerning  the  manner 
of  my  death.  I only  stipulate,  if  it  so  please  thee, 
that  it  be  somewhat  sudden,  and  require  not  an  over 
exertion  o’  lung  or  limb.” 

“The  deil  tak  yer  tongue;  canna  ye  keep  it  frae 
waggin’  for  ae  minit?”  cried  Nell,  shaking,  Oliver  by 
the  arm.  “Hearken  to  me,  man ; there’s  a wee  bit 
bairn  here  ye  maun  tak  under  yer  charge.” 

“A  bairn!  woman  — why,  grace  and  patience ! ” 
“ Whisht,  ye  bletherin’  clift ; hae  ye  na  reason  ava  ? ” 
“A  bairn!  O,  doubtless,  thou’lt  strap  it  on  my 
shoulders,  cradle  and  blankets,  and  all  the  other  ap- 
pendages; eh,  marry,  and  send  me  tumbling  back 
again  to  Wimbleton.” 

“ Listen.  Ye’ll  return  without  delay,  to  the  Pea- 
cock, and  bide  ye  there  till  Southron  ca’s  for  ye  wi’ 
the  child.  An  dinna  forget  to  tak  tent,  that  it  disna 
fa’,  whilst  yer  jerkin’  up  an  doun  on  the  pillion.” 
“Grace  and  patience,  Nelli  on  the  pillion  didst 
thou  say  ? On  the  pillion  ? I carry  a child  on  a 
pillion  ? ” 
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“ Hush,  man,  an  be  na  sae  glegg.  An  min  when 
ye  come  to  the  Whitehorse,  ye’ll  no  be  surprised 
to  see  twa  three  Irish  lads,  wi’  blue  blouses,  makin’ 
merry  wi’  yer  ale.  An  gin  they  pick  a quarrel  wi’ 
Southron,  and  tak  awa  the  bairn  frae  his  custody, 
why,  ye  can  blusther,  ye  ken,  an  gie  them  a wallop  o’ 
a cudgel  now  an  then,  to  show  yer  no  privy  to  the 
plot.  But  dinna  fash  yersel  aboot  the  wee  donny 
thing,  honest  Oliver,  for  ye  maun  be  sure  it  will  fa’ 
into  guid  and  carefu’  hands.” 

“Humph!”  said  the  innkeeper,  when  Nell  had 
communicated  her  wishes,  " and  so  it  was  for  this  in- 
struction thou’st  brought  me  hither  fifteen  miles  — 
two  on  foot  and  thirteen  on  horseback.” 

“ Ay,  an  wad  hae  brought  ye  as  mony  mair,  on  the 
same  erran’.  Ou,  trust  me,  cousin,  it’s  na  common 
brat  o’  some  nameless  light  o’  love,  or  Nell  Gower 
wadna  trouble  hersel  sae  muckle  about  its  safe  keep- 
in’  ; na,  na,  Oliver,  the  puir  thing  may  yet  repay  ye 
for  a’  the  ills  ye  hae  suffered  on  its  account.” 

“ But  why  didst  not  come  thyself,  with  thy  instruc- 
tions ? ” demanded  Oliver,  somewhat  wrathy  at  Nell, 
for  thus  needlessly  dragging  him  out  on  so  long  and 
fatiguing  a journey.  “ Thou  wert  lighter  of  foot,  me- 
thinks,  to  trip  it  to  Wimbleton  on  thine  own  business 
than  Oliver  Goodniff  to  run  to  Whinstone  Hollow 
for  information  that  doth  but  little  concern  him.” 

“ Ou,  ye  dinna  ken,  man,  ye  dinna  ken,  it  may  yet 
concern  ye  mair  than  ye  wot  o’ ; ye  hae  na  forgotten 
the  auld  waa’s  o’  Westlow  Abbey  yit,  and  the  weird 
womans  prophecy  — 
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* In  twenty  years  more  ye’ll  be  just  two  score ; 

There’s  a secret  that  night  to  be  told, 

That  will  wake  ye,  or  ward  ye,  for  a queen  will  reward  ye 
With  a collar  of  hemp  or  gold.’  ” 

“ Nell,  Nell,”  cried  Oliver,  shaking  his  head  doubt- 
ingly,  “I  fear  me  much  the  hempen  one’s  the  more 
likely.  And  it’s  not  that  thou  hast  done  much  down- 
right evil  either  in  thy  time,  nor  perilled  thy  soul  by 
wicked  practices,  like  other  women  of  doubtful  repute, 
nor,  if  I may  say  it,  required  many  deeds  of  darkness 
at  my  hands ; but,  Nell,  Nell,  thou  hast  a most  dam- 
nable name ; the  very  sound  of  it  tells  of  old  bones, 
and  crickets’  legs,  and  boiling  caldrons,  and  filings  of 
tin,  and  strangled  babes.  Nell,  Nell ! Hugh  — hu ! ” 
“Deil  thraw  the  wisen  frae  ye,  for  a bletherin’ 
skyte,”  cried  Nell,  as  soon  as  Oliver’s  cough  had  in- 
terrupted his  direful  category  ; “ wha  gars  ye  aye  rin 
on  that  gate  ? When  I come  t’ye  for  a bit  favor, 
it’s  nathin’  but  a hale  string  o’  ill  names  an  upcastins 
I’m  greeted  wi’.” 

M Harkee,  Nell ; thou  canst  not  deny  thou  hast  a 
most  villanous,  unsavory  repute.” 

“ Weel,  an  wha  cares  ? ” responded  Nell.  “ If  I 
maun  spae  a fortune  prince  an  again,  an  play  cantrips 
to  blindfauld  my  enemies,  for  a lawfu’  honest  purpose, 
whay  shud  I fash  mysel  about  ithers’  opinions  ? I 
hae  a mission,  man,  that  stands  muckle  in  need  o’ 
some  sic  awsome  repute  to  carry  it  on  wi’.” 

“ True,  Nell,  most  true ; but  didst  never  suspect  thy 
ill  name  might  one  day  tuck  thee  up  in  the  gallows, 
and  send  thy  associate  and  abetter  of  witchcraft,  a 
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certain  Oliver  Goodniff,  to  dangle  at  thy  side  for  a 
warning  to  all  good  Christians  ? ” 

Here  the  door  of  the  hut  opened,  and  Nell,  seeing 
the  danger  of  prolonging  the  conference  in  such  a 
place,  seized  Oliver  by  the  sleeve,  and  towed  him  off, 
in  somewhat  of  a hurry,  on  his  way  to  the  village, 
cautioning  him  all  the  time  to  be  prudent  and  careful 
in  his  conduct  of  the  business  intrusted  to  his  man- 
agement; whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand,  suffering  her 
to  drag  him  away,  kept  constantly  beseeching  her  to 
travel  at  a slower  pace,  and  to  remember  there  was  a 
trifling  difference,  in  respect  of  agility,  between  Nell 
Gower  and  Oliver  Goodniff. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

When  the  spaewife  returned  to  the  hut,  after  part- 
ing with  Oliver,  she  found  the  Earl  of  Leicester  sit- 
ting in  a corner,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  with  his  mask 
on,  as  she  first  saw  him  at  the  cavern,  and  Southron 
standing  at  the  door  seemingly  impatient  at  her  de- 
lay. Thedight,  which  came  from  the  dying  embers 
on  the  rude  hearth,  was  so  faint  as  barely  to  reveal 
the  shadowy  form  of  the  earl,  as  he  sat,  moody  and 
solitary,  leaning  against  the  wall  in  the  remotest  cor- 
ner of  the  cabin.  The  strict  silence  he  maintained 
lest  Southron  might  detect  him,  or  afterwards  recog- 
nize him  by  his  voice,  gave  him  leisure  to  meditate 
on  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  his  future  guidance 
in  his  intercourse  with  Elizabeth.  He  felt  the  die 
was  now  cast,  and  that  life  and  death  depended  on 
his  adroitness  in  managing  her,  through  fear  of  ex- 
posure. He  had  himself  witnessed  the  effect  which 
his  mere  hint  at  the  lifip  of  the  royal  babe  had  pro- 
duced on  her  bold  and  stubborn  heart,  in  the  scene 
of  the  antechamber.  He  saw  how  the  very  thought 
had  crushed  her  in  the  presence  of  her  assembled 
courtiers,  in  whose  sight  she  was  never  before  known 
to  quail  And  yet  he  felt  it  was  a dangerous  experi- 
ment; for  the  woman  who  laughed  to  scorn  the  rumors 
already  circulated  concerning  her  amorous  intrigues, 
might,  in  a moment  of  revengeful  passion,  send  him 
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to  the  block,  and  with  her  customary  effrontery  defy 
his  charges  and  his  posthumous  claims.  She  was 
not  a simple,  gentle  Amy  Robsart,  whom  he  might 
appease  by  flattery,  or  Soothe  by  blandishments, 
and  who  loved  him  with  a pure  and  disinterested 
affection,  but  a woman  as  cunning  as  a serpent,  and 
as  revengeful  as  a tigress  ; a woman  who  loved 
him  with  the  heart  of  a Jezebel,  and  the  vulgarity  of 
a courtesan.  He  was,  indeed,  well  convinced  of  the 
difficulty  of  managing  such  a woman,  and  nothing 
but  his  own  presumptuous  self-reliance,  and  his  insa- 
tiable ambition,  could  have  prompted  him"  to  under- 
take the  task.  Himself  a confirmed  libertine,  he  had 
no  real  love  for  Elizabeth  ; had  he  but  once  seen  him- 
self king  consort,  he  would  have  shown  his  contempt 
for  her  after  their  union,  as  manifest  as  his  pretended 
love  before  it.  And  thus  it  was,  Elizabeth  enamoured 
of  the  person  of  the  earl,  and  the  earl  enamoured  of 
the  throne  of  the  queen.  Leicester,  in  the  absence  of 
Nell  Gower,  was  cautiously  weighing  these  perplex- 
ing matters  over  in  his  mind,  and  marking  out  for 
himself  the  only  course  which  his  late  unpleasant  in- 
terview with  the  queen  had  left  open  to  him,  namely, 
perseverance  in  pressing  his  claim  on  her  regards,  and 
using  it  as  a means  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his 
ambition. 

As  Nell  Gower  entered  the  hut,  Leicester  rose,  and 
waving  his  hand  as  a sign  for  Southron  to  withdraw, 
approached  the  spaewife.  “ Why  hast  thou  come 
hither  without  the  babe  ? ” he  began. 

cc  E’en  to  mak  a condition  wi’  ye  ere  I part  wi’t,’* 
promptly  replied  Nell. 
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“ Ah,  thou  wouldst  bargain  once  more  ? ” 
u Ou,  na,  I canna  say  it’s  a bargain  either;  only 
jist  to  remind  ye  that  ye  maunna  see  the  queen’s 
promise  o’  sanctuary  rights  to  Whinstane  Hallow 
braken  to  yer  vera  face,  an  no  mak  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent it.” 

u Who  dares  disrespect  the  royal  license  ? ” demand- 
ed Leicester. 

“ One  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  at  yer  service,  wha 
comes  wi’  a troop  o’  soldiers,  an  a warrint  frae  her 
rtiajesty’s  ain  hand  and  seal,  to  search  for  priests  an 
mass  mongers,  an  aboon  a’  for  ane  Alice  Wentworth, 
that’s  noo  under  my  speecial  protection.” 

“ By  my  halidome  this  is  strange,”  muttered  the 
earl ; “ I had  thought  this  man  had  gone  to  Scotland 
this  morn.  Where  is  he  ? ” 

“ Doon  by  there,  amang  the  rocks  in  the  hollow.” 

“ Hath  he  much  force  of  escort  ? ” 

“ Ay,  I’ll  be  bound  has  he,  twa  three  dozen  men 
or  mair,  an  waits  only  for  the  return  o’  a spy  he  sent 
to  the  cavern,  to  spier  after  the  bit  lassie.  If  ye  dinna 
mak  haste,  ye’ll  be  ower  late  to  stap  him.  An  gin 
he  aince  maks  his  way  in,  ye’ll  hae  trouble  to  get 
him  out.” 

M And  the  child ; where  may  the  child  be?” 

“ Ou,  dinna  fret  yersel  aboot  the  bairn ; ye’ll  hae  it 
gien  ye,  safe  an  soun,  as  soon’s  ye  send  Plimpton 
awa.” 

“ But  I’m  unattended,  my  good  woman,  and  can- 
not therefore  compel  him  to  leave  ; besides,  I feel  no 
desire  to  be  recognized  at  such  a time  and  place.” 

“ Weel,  weel,  jist  as  ye  like  it ; but  I maun  haud 
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the  child  till  ye  mak  guid  the  queen’s  promise ; ” and 
Nell  made  a motion  towards  the  door. 

“ If  thou’lt  give  the  babe  to  this  fellow  without  fur- 
ther delay,  I shall  hasten  to  the  court,  and  return  with 
sufficient  force  to  defend  the  cavern,  and  give  safe  es- 
cort to  all  its  inmates  beyond  the  forest.” 

“ Ou,  ay ; it  wud  be  the  auld  story,  I’ll  warrint:  get 
haud  o’  yer  ain,  an  the  deil  tak  the  rest.” 

“No;  I promise  thee  right  faithfully ” 

“ Pugh ! my  Lord  Leicester,  I wudna  gie  a bodler 
for  yer  promise,  or  the  queen’s  either,”  interrupted 
Nell. 

“Ah!  how  knowest  thou  I’m  Lord  Leicester?” 
demanded  the  earl,  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the 
recognition. 

“ I spaed  it,  my  lord  ; didna  ye  learn  frae  the  queen 
how  I tauld  fortunes,  an  tuck  bairns’  lives,  an  con- 
cocted poisons,  an  a’  that?  Hoot, my  lord,  ye  surely 
didna  tak  me  for  sa  blate  a body  as  no  to  spier  after 
yer  name.” 

“ Whatever  be  my  name,”  replied  the  earl,  in  a tone 
of  vexation  and  disappointment,  “ I would  have  thee 
speak  of  it  with  proper  respect ; for  by  my  good  faith, 
if  I but  once  hear  of  thy  connecting  it  with  this  affair 
of  thine,  I’ll  have  thy  carcass  thrown  to  the  jackdaws 
and  ravens,  e’er*thou’rt  a day  older.” 

“Ha,  ha!”  chuckled  Nell;  “yfe’d  frighten  an 
auld  woman,  wud  ye  ? Ha,  ha ! ” 

“ An  old  devil,  rather,”  replied  the  earl,  provoked 
more  and  more  at  her  contempt  of  his  threat. 

“ Ou,  ay  ; am  an  auld  deevil  jist  noo  ; but  when  ye 
cam  to  secure  my  services,  a night  nae  sae  lang  gane, 
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I was  e’en  a wise,  carefu’,  sonsy  auld  woman  ; an 
if  ye  dinna  forget,  I tould  ye  then  ye’d  see  me  burnt 
wi’  fagots  the  neest  minit  after  I’d  hae  done  yer  bid- 
din’.  Ou,  I ken  ye  well,  my  Lord  o’  Leicester ; I kenned 
ye  sin’  yer  nursery  days,  and  could  tell  ye  mair  o’  yer 
doins  than  ye  wot  o’ ; so  jist  keep  a quiet  tongue  in 
yer  head,  an  gang  yer  ain  gate,  ne’er  mindin’  yer 
neebors,  for  ye’ll  fin’  enough  to  do,  I ween.  Ay,  ay, 
gang  yer  ain  gate,  and  mak  yer  ain  way  after  yer  ain 
fashion,  for  by  my  hopes  o’  mercy,  Robert  Dudley,  in 
yer  strivin’  to  reach  the  throne,  or  the  block,  gin  ye 
come  foul  o’  the  Scotch  spaewife,  she’ll  mak  ye  repent 
o’t  ilka  day  o’  yer  life.” 

“A  murrain  take  thee,  old  witch,”  cried  the  earl; 
“I’m  sorely  tempted  to  order  that  fellow  without 
there  to  fling  thee  over  the  precipice.” 

“ Ye  wudna  di  that,  my  lord,  for  an  earl’s  ransom.” 

“ How  so,  dame?” 

“ Ou,  ye  ken  a trick  worth  twa  o’t ; ye  didna  clap 
yer  een  yet  on  the  bairn,  ye  ken.  If  ye  aince  get 
haud  o’  that,  guid  faith,  I wudna,  for  my  auld  gray 
cloak,  bide  wi’in  airm’s  length  o’  ye,  or  that  dour  chiel 
withoot  there.  But  come  awa,  an  daff  yer  cloak  an 
mask,  an  in  yer  ain  proper  person  gie  this  Plimpton 
orders  to  gang  hame  agin  wi’  his  warrint,  whilst  I 
manage  to  let  him  see  the  queen’s  ain  handwritin’  an 
seal  to  the  license.” 

“ Ah,  I had  almost  forgotten  that ; pray  let  me  see 
the  paper.* 

“ Na,  na,”  responded  Nell,  “ I dinna  carry  sic  a 
precious  trist  aboot  me;  there’s  nathin’  wrong  in  the 
drawin’  o’t,  I hope.” 
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“ Nothing,”  said  the  earl. 

“ Nathing  ava  ? ” 

“ Nought  that  I know  of.” 

“Barrin’  that  it’s  yer  ain  writin’,  or,  to  speak  mair 
plainly,  a forgery,”  she  whispered,  approaching  a step, 
and  stretching  out  her  neck  in  mock  confidence  to  the 
earl,  “an  might  yet  be  an  unco  awkward  thing  in 
the  angry  queen’s  possession,  gin  she  ever  wanted  a 
fair  excuse  to  hang  the  Earl  o’  Leicester  for  presum- 
ing too  much  on  the  strength  o’  a delicate  secret.” 
Leicester  gazed  at  the  old  woman  a second  or  two 
in  an  attitude  of  surprise,  not  knowing  how  to  reply 
to  the  startling  revelation ; and  Nell  looked  at  him 
as  fixedly,  and  judged  from  the  heaving  of  his  chest 
and  the  twitching  of  his  mask,  that  the  words  were 
producing  the  effect  she  anticipated. 

Leicester,  when  he  wrote  this  license,  and  append- 
ed to  it  the  signature  and  seal  of  her  majesty,  never 
suspected  it  would  cause  him  the  least  uneasiness. 
He  gave  it,  as  he  supposed,  to  please  a foolish  old 
crone,  who  expressed  an  eccentric  predilection  for  a 
most  extraordinary  place  of  residence,  and  concluded 
the  affair  would  never  again  be  spoken  of.  In  fact, 
so  unimportant  an  act  did  the  forgery  seem  to  him, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  he  would  quite  have 
forgotten  it,  had  not  his  thoughts  of  the  child  occa- 
sionally recalled  it  to  his  memory.  But  now,  the  cir- 
cumstances had  somewhat  changed ; he  was  no  longer 
in  a position  to  take  such  a liberty  witfi  impunity. 
The  queen  had  been  outraged  by  his  audacious  con- 
duct in  the  antechamber ; and  how  did  he  know,  if 
this  paper  once  fell  into  her  hands,  but  she  might,  as 
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the  old  woman  said,  make  it  a pretence  to  rid  herself 
of  his  annoyance. 

“ Wilt  thou  return  me  the  document  ? ” at  length 
demanded  Leicester. 

“ Na,”  responded  Nell ; “ I’ll  keep  it  to  remind  ye 
o'  my  past  services,  gin  I e'er  happen  to  get  in 
trouble." 

“ I'll  give  thee  gold  for  it.” 

“ Hoot,  man  ! I dinna  care  a thistle  down  for  a'  the 
goud  in  yer  coffers.  I tauld  ye  aince  afore,  that  goud 
and  siller  cud  buy  na  comforts  for  me.  So  come 
awa  to  the  cave,  my  guid  lord,  or  bide  here,  jist  as  ye 
like  it.”  And  Nell  opened  the  door,  and  disappeared 
without  further  parley. 

Reentering  the  passage  leading  to  the  chapel,  she 
heard  Millar  conversing  with  some  one  on  his  way 
out,  and  suspected  he  was  communicating  to  a mes- 
senger from  the  impatient  Sir  Thomas  the  cause  of 
his  delay. 

The  mass  had  well  nigh  ended,  the  holy  communion 
given  to  the  faithful,  and  Alice  Wentworth  just  returned 
to  her  place,  after  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament, 
when  Nell,  walking  stealthily  up  the  aisle,  knelt  down 
behind  the  young  girl.  Hardly  had  she  done  so,  how- 
ever, when  a clatter  and  a rush,  as  of  armed  men, 
was  heard  at  the  door. 

Every  eye  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  fearful 
sounds,  and  every  form,  bent  and  prostrate  before  the 
sacred  altar,  as  if  moved  by  one  common  impulse,  rose 
up  simultaneously,  and  turned  round  to  gaze  back, 
like  a herd  of  startled  deer,  when  the  first  distant  bay 
of  the  hounds  breaks  upon  their  ears.  The  women 
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trembled  with  fear,  and  backed  through  the  crowd  in 
the  direction  of  the  altar,  or  clung  to  the  arms  of  their 
husbands  and  friends  for  protection ; and  the  men 
drew  their  swords  and  dirks  from  under  their  cloaks 
and  jerkins,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 

The  instant  Nell  heard  the  first  sound  from  the 
corridor  without,  she  plucked  from  Alice’s  neck  the 
red  scarf  she  wore,  and  substituting  a black  one, 
directed  her  to  keep  among  the  women  near  the  altar 
as  much  as  possible. 

“ What  mummery  is  this  ? ” demanded  Plimpton, 
advancing  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  flinging  down 
the  missal  from  which  the  priest  was  commencing  to 
read  the  concluding  prayer.  “ I arrest  thee,  Sir  Mum- 
bler,  in  the  queen’s  name ; hoa  there,  men ; tear  off 
these  gewgaws,  and  bind  him  in  irons.” 

“ Away,  fellow ! take  thy  hands  off,  and  pollute  not 
the  sacred  vestments ! ” cried  one  of  the  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  stationed  himself  near  the  priest 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  first  rush  of  the  soldiers. 
“ Away,  caitiff!  ” he  shouted,  throwing  aside  his 
cloak  and  drawing  his  rapier,  “ or  the  sanctuary  itself 
will  not  save  thee.” 

Plimpton’s  followers,  in  obedience  to  orders,  had  laid 
hold  of  father  Peter,  and  commenced  to  tear  off  the 
vestments,  when  some  half  dozen  peasants  came 
driving  on  in  a body  from  the  direction  of  the  door, 
and,  snatching  their  daggers  from  their  belts,  at- 
tacked the  soldiers.  They  struck,  however,  with  the 
handles  of  their  weapons,  probably  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  shed  blood,  and  especially  in  a place  so  sa- 
cred. One  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  torn  the  chasuble, 
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or  outer  vestment,  almost  entirely  off  the  priest,  re- 
ceived a blow  on  the  temple  from  the  hard  knuckles 
of  a stalwart  fellow  in  a blue  gabardine,  that  sent 
him  with  a thud  against  the  wall,  whence  he  sank 
down  senseless  on  the  pavement.  Another  fell  at 
the  first  moment  of  attack,  and  was  crushed  under 
the  feet  of  the  combatants.  The  priest,  now  released 
for  an  instant  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  begged 
earnestly  that  no  blood  might  be  shed  in  the  holy 
place ; but  his  words  were  lost  or  unheeded  in  the 
confusion.  The  soldiers  then  rallied,  and,  smarting 
under  the  shame  of  defeat,  and  reenforced,  as  they 
were,  by  some  of  their  comrades  from  without,  drew 
their  swords,  and  made  a desperate  and  indiscrimi- 
nate attack  on  the  defenceless  Catholics  through  all 
parts  of  the  chapel ; and  the  yells  and  cries  that  fol- 
lowed their  sword  thrusts,  and  blows  of  their  cara- 
bines, occasioned  a scene  of  indescribable  terror  and 
confusion.  Again  the  priest  was  heard  imploring  the 
soldiers  to  desist,  and  premising  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  unfortunate  (^^olics ; but  his  entreaties 
had  little  effect  on  the  maadened  multitude.  At  this 
moment,  a sharp  cry  came  up  from  the  middle  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  name  of  Alice  Wentworth  was  heard, 
distinctly  pronounced  by  a strong,  coarse  voice,  com- 
manding her  to  submit,  without  further  resistance,  to 
the  queen’s  officer.  In  a second  after  a shot  was  fired* 
that  rang  along  the  vaulted  roof,  and  echoed  through 
the  passages  without.  The  aim  was  the  deliberate 
and  unerring  aim  of  a marksman  ; for  the  ball  passed 
through  the  priest’s  forehead,  as  he  turned  with  up- 
lifted hands  a third  time  to  deprecate  the  fury  of  the 
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soldiers,  and  he  fell  back  against  the  altar,  his  brains 
scattered  on  the  antependum.  Then  was  heard  a yell 
of  such  terrible  anguish  from  the  spectators  of  the 
murder,  as  human  ears  never  heard  before ; and  in 
the  midst  of  it,  Nell  Gower,  with  her  hood  thrown 
back,  her  gray  hairs  streaming  behind  her,  and  a 
gleaming  dagger  in  her  hand,  came  driving  towards 
the  altar.  When  Alice  saw  father  Peter  lying  dead, 
with  bis  vestments  still  upon  him,  she  gazed  silently 
•on  his  face  for  an  instant.  It  was  a gaze  of  un- 
utterable anguish ; she  neither  moved  nor  wept,  but 
stood  over  him  like  a statue.  Then,  as  the  terrible 
truth  gradually  unfolded  itself  to  her  bewildered  brain, 
she  slowly  sank  down,  and  falling  upon  his  breast,  lay 
there  in  speechless  agony. 

“ Where’s  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ? ” cried  Nell  Gow- 
er; “can  he  be  here  an  stan  calmly  by  to  witness 
this  butchery  ? is  this  his  promise  o’  sanctuary  preevi- 
lege  ? is  this  the  protection  o’  a queen’s  license  ? 
On  wi’  ye,  Catholics ! ” ^vociferated,  jumping  on 
a rock  near  the  altar,  ancj  waving  the  dagger  above 
her  head  — w on  wi’  ye ! anti  bury  yer  skiens  to  the 
hilt  in  them.  A perjured  queen  an  her  fause  minion 
hae  broken  faith  wi’  ye,  an  there’s  nathing  now  to 
depend  on  but  yer  ain  strong  airms.  Look  here ! ” 
she  cried,  pointing  to  the  dead ; “ here’s  a sight  to  look 
upon ; yer  ain  priest,  that  tended  ye  in  yer  sickness 
an  yer  sorrow ; that  prayed  for  ye  ear  an  late ; that 
loed  ye  an  yeirs  wi’  a’  the  fondness  o’  a father  — 
behauld  him  here  dead  at  the  altar.  An  ye  hae  sauls  in 
yer  bodies,  or  bluid  in  yer  veins,  can  ye  bear  this  sight? 
Will  ye  thole  this?”  she  vociferated,  as  the  tears 
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streamed  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks,  and  almost  choked 
her  utterance.  “ On,  on  wi’  ye  ! an  let  yer  dirks  rive 
ilka  heart  o’  them.” 

The  Gaberlunzie,  now  in  the  dress  of  a priest,  the 
same  in  which  Alice  had#  failed  to  recognize  him 
before  at  the  door  of  her  little  cell,  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  commanded  Nell  Gower  to 
desist  from  her  inflammatory  harangue. 

u Is  this  the  conduct  of  a Christian  and  a Catho- 
lic ? ” he  cried ; “ down  with  thee,  woman,  and  see  to 
thy  charge,  there ; it’s  more  befitting  thee,  I trow,  than 
thus  to  excite  the  fury  of  these  men.  O God ! ” he 
added,  as  another  shot  and  another  scream  broke  on 
his  ear,  “ save  thy  suffering  people.” 

“ Hoot,  awa  wi’  ye,  father  Henry ! are  we  to  bide 
here  to  be  slain  without  an  effort  to  defend  oursels  ? 
Here,  my  lads,”  she  cried  to  some  of  those  near  her, 
tak  him  ahint  the  rock  there,  and  haud  him  weel. 
We  canna  spare  anither  life  like  his ; awa  wi’  him 
back  there,  an  dinna  let  him  budge  till  a’s  ower. 
Hugh!”  she  ejaculated,  as  a ball  flattened  against 
the  corner  round  which  the  Gaberlunzie  had  disap- 
peared in  the  men’s  arms ; “ ain  minit  mair  wad  taen 
a precious  life.” 

By  this  time  every  soldier  from  without  had  poured 
in,  and  made  an  onslaught  on  the  people,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Every  arm  in  the  chapel 
appeared  raised  in  deadly  fight;  but  there  was  one 
seen  to  wave  above  the  rest,  and  prostrate  all  before 
it.  Nell’s  glance  followed  that  arm  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  bloody  fray ; and  as  the  soldiers 
fell,  crushed  one  by  one  under  its  terrible  blows,  her 
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old  cheeks  flushed  fresh  again,  and  her  eye  shot  forth 
once  more  the  enthusiastic  fire  of  her  youth. 

“ O,  guid  God ! ” she  cried  ; “ gie  us  but  a dozen 
arms  like  that  to  defend  us.  Hecgh,  sirs,  what  a 
sough’s  in  his  blows  ! On  wi’  ye,  my  bra  young  cal- 
lant,  an  avenge  the  murder  o’  God’s  minister.  Down 
wi’  them,  my  bonnie  lad,  down  wi’  the  dogs  o’  hell, 
down  wi’  them.” 

Here  a number  of  shots  were  fired,  as  the  soldiers 
succeeded  for  a time  in  extricating  their  fire-arms  from 
the  crush  of  their  assailants ; some  of  the  balls  taking 
fatal  effect,  and  others  wounding,  or  flattening  harm- 
lessly on  the  rocks.  In  the  midst  of  this  discharge, 
Nell  stood  upon  the  rock,  waving  her  dirk  with  her 
right  hand,  whilst  she  threw  back  her  long  hair  with 
her  left  Her  gray  locks,  falling  from  the  roll  in  which 
she  always  kept  them  bound  up,  almost  reached  her 
feet;  her  motions  and  gesticulations,  as  she  swayed 
from  side  to  side,  lent  an  impressiveness  and  force  to 
her  words  that  seemed  to  infuse  fire  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Catholics.  And  as  the  glance  of  the  torches 
along  the  walls  illumined  her  flushed  and  fiery  counte- 
nance, she  seemed  like  Hecate  haranguing  the  Furies. 

“ Nell,  dear  Nell,”  cried  the  trembling  Alice,  who 
had  now  ventured  out  from  behind  the  altar,  where 
she  had  the  body  of  father  Peter  conveyed,  “ come 
down,  or  thou’lt  be  lost ; listen,  they’re  shouting  thy 
name ; they’re  firing  at  thee.  O,  dear  Nell,  expose 
not  thyself  thus.” 

“ Awa,  awa  wi’  ye,  bairn,  and  dinna  mind  me,” 
responded  Nell  in  a hoarse,  exhausted  voice ; “ what 
care  I for  their  powder  an  balls,  their  bolts  an  arrows  ? 
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They  canna  harm  me.  God  has  gien  me  mony  a 
long  year  to  live  for  his  ain  holy  purposes,  an  a’  the 
deevils  in  earth  or  hell  canna  hurt  a hair  o’  my  head. 
Awa  wi’  ye,  lassie,  an  save  yersel.  On  wi’  ye,  Cath- 
olics,” she  resumed,  again  waving  her  dagger  — “on 
wi’  ye,  an  fight  for  yer  altars  ; down  wi’  the  dogs,  an’ 
dinna  spare  a coward  heart  o’  them.” 

Whilst  Nell  spoke  thus,  a wave  of  the  furious 
crowd  rolled  up  and  broke  against  the  altar,  driving 
the  old  woman  from  her  tribune,  and  scattering  some 
of  the  sacred  vessels  on  the  floor.  The  gold  ciborium, 
in  which  the  blessed  sacrament  was  kept,  just  then 
attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  he 
made  an  attempt  to  snatch  it  from  the  altar,  with,  no 
doubt,  the  intention  of  appropriating  it  as  his  share 
of  the  plunder.  But  Alice,  who  had  turned  to  secrete 
herself  behind  the  rock,  perceiving  the  man’s  object, 
and  trembling  with  fear  and  indignation  at  the  bare 
thought  of  the  outrage  he  might  offer  the  sacred  body 
of  her  Redeemer,  sprang  forward,  and  caught  him 
firmly  by  the  wrist. 

“ Touch  it  not,”  she  cried  ; “ touch  it  not,  sir ; ’tis 
the  Holy  Eucharist.” 

“Gramercy,  woman,”  replied  the  fellow,  endeav- 
oring to  shake  her  off  with  brutal  violence,  “ what 
care  I for  thy  sacrament  ? This  vessel’s  my  booty, 
and  by  — I’ll  have  it.” 

“ As  thou  valuest  thy  salvation,  give  it  to  me,”  en- 
treated the  trembling  girl.  “ I will  repay  thee  a hun- 
dred fold.  Here,  here,  take  all  my  jewels  ; they  are 
a hundred  times  its  worth  to  thee;  but  spare  me 
this.  O sir  — sir,  I pray  thee  touch  it  not” 
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“ Away  there,  away,  with  a wannion  t’ye,  thou 
saucy  wench,”  he  muttered  in  reply  to  her  earnest 
entreaty ; and  shaking  her  free  of  his  arm,  again 
snatched  at  the  ciborium.  But  Alice  was  too  quick 
for  him  ; ere  he  recovered  from  the  powerful  exertion 
he  made  to  throw  her  off,  she  bounded  past  him  like 
an  arrow,  and  securing  the  sacred  vessel,  sprang  with 
it  clasped  in  her  arms  to  hide  it  behind  the  altar.  But 
she  was  not  destined  to  escape  so  easily ; for  just  as 
she  gained  the  corner,  she  was  stopped  by  Sir  Thomas 
Plimpton  himself.  He  had  already  searched^  for  her 
through  every  part  of  the  chapel,  fighting  his  way  as 
he  went,  and  always  mistaking  her  person,  through 
means  of  the  black  scarf  which  Nell  Gower  had 
thrown  over  her  shoulders  to  mislead  Millar.  Now, 
however,  he  had  little  doubt  of  her  identity,  even 
though  her  long,  shining  tresses  had  fallen  down  and 
partly  concealed  her  face.  He  needed  but  the  single 
glance  of  her  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  through  her  dishev- 
elled hair,  to  recognize  her. 

The  instant  the  devoted  girl  saw  who  barred  the 
passage,  she  halted  suddenly  on  her  step,  and  draw- 
ing herself  up  to  her  full  height,  gazed  fixedly  on  the 
dark  face  of  her  persecutor. 

“ Surrender  thyself,  fair  maiden,”  he  commanded, 
bowing  low,  and  dropping  the  point  of  his  blood- 
stained sword.  “ I attach  thee  under  warrant  of  ar- 
rest.”, And  so  saying,  he  stretched  forth  his  left  hand 
to  seize  the  ciborium  and  hand  it  to  the  soldier,  who 
stood  hard  by  claiming  it  as  his  right.  Alice  spoke 
not  a word,  but  still  gazed  at  him,  like  a young  Pyth- 
oness, her  bosom  heaving  with  indignation,  and  her 
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form  as  firm  and  erect  as  a statue.  As  Plimpton 
approached  the  sacred  vessel,  she  drew  forth  the  dag- 
ger from  her  heart,  which  she  carried  from  Brockton, 
and  pricked  his  fingers  so  painfully  that  he  started 
back,  exclaiming, — 

“ What,  maiden ! I knew  not  thou  hadst  carried 
such  sharp  weapons.  Ah,  by  my  halidome,  Mistress 
Alice,  thy  temper  is  much  changed  of  late.” 

“ This  is  the  vessel  that  contains  the  Holy  of 
Holies,”  responded  Alice,  in  a calm  but  firm  voice. 
“ God  willeth  that  I guard  it,  albeit  unworthy  the 
trust.  And  as  this  dagger  once  shed  royal  blood 
in  defence  of  my  mother’s  honor,  it  shall  now  shed 
thine  in  defence  of  the  honor  of  my  God ; ay,  and 
drink  it  to  the  hilt  if  thou  but  touch  with  the  tip  of 
thy  finger  this  sacred  treasure.” 

“ Hoa  there,  varlets ! why  stand  ye  staring  at  the 
silly  wench  ? ” shouted  Plimpton  ; “ pinion  her  behind 
there,  but  see  ye  harm  her  not.” 

“ O man,”  cried  Alice,  with  a burst  of  enthusiastic 
confidence  in  the  power  of  God,  “neither  thyself  nor 
thy  minions  have  power  to  pinion  me  whilst  I hold 
this  blessed  cup.” 

“ Give  it  me,”  said  Plimpton,  again  advancing. 

“ Never,”  cried  Alice,  “ while  I live  and  have  strength 
to  guard  it.” 

Two  of  the  soldiers  now  made  a motion  to  execute 
the  orders  of  their  master,  when  a shout  was  heard 
behind,  and  then  a tall,  muscular,  active  young  man, 
his  jerkin  torn  and  blood-stained,  his  left  arm  slung 
in  a red  silk  scarf,  and  followed  by  Nell  Gower,  sud- 
denly appeared  at  the  side  of  the  dauntless  girl 
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“Which  of  ye  dares  molest  this  maiden  ?”  he  de- 
manded, stepping  before  Alice  and  looking  round  till 
his  eye  fell  upon  Plimpton. 

Poor  Alice!  the  moment  she  heard  the  rich,  manly 
voice  of  the  young  Irishman  beside  her,  and  felt  sure 
of  his  protection,  her  woman’s  heart  could  no  longer 
sustain  the  struggle  she  had  so  long  maintained 
against  the  natural  weakness  of  her  sex,  and  she 
sank  down  insensible  at  his  feet,  — still  holding  her 
hands  folded  over  the  sacred  vessel,  and  pressing  it  to 
her  bosom. 

“ O God  of  my  fathers,”  cried  the  Gaberlunzie,  who 
had  witnessed  the  whole  scene  from  behind  the  altar, 
where  he  remained  still  guarded  ; “ I thank  thee  for 
that  sight.  It  repays  me  for  years  of  suffering. 
Alice,  Alice,  thou  hast  well  proved  thyself  the  daugh- 
ter of  Anne  Howard.” 

As  the  girl  fell,  Nell  Gower,  assisted  by  one  or  two 
others,  removed  her.  O’Brien,  then  turning  on  Plimp- 
ton, who  had  just  raised  his  rapier  to  stab  him  from 
behind,  leaned  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  shouted 
to  him  to  come  on. 

“ Saxon  dog,”  he  cried ; “ I have  searched  for  thee 
long,  but  have  found  thee  at  last  O for  one  stout  arm 
to  keep  off  these  bloodhounds,  while  I avenge  the 
murdered  priest  on  this  craven  hind.  O for  one  stout 
arm ! ” 

“ Here  it  is,”  shouted  the  Gaberlunzie,  bursting  from 
his  guards,  and  rushing  forth  with  the  dagger  in  his 
hand,  which  he  snatched  from  Alice’s  unconscious 
grasp.  “ Here  it  is,  my  gallant  boy  ; it  hath  fought 
piany  a fair  fight  for  the  honor  of  a peijuredking} 
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it  may  once,  at  least,  protect  the  honor  of  the  King 
of  kings.  On  with  thee,  my  brave  young  soldier; 
resistance  is  no  longer  a crime,  but  a duty.” 

Whilst  the  Gaberlunzie,  with  many  a stunning 
blow  from  the  handle  of  his  dagger,  wielded  sure  and 
strong  in  his  well-trained  arm,  kept  off  the  followers 
of  Plimpton  from  overpowering  their  master’s  assail- 
ant, the  latter  struggled  desperately  with  his  opponent. 
Exhausted  from  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  and  having 
his  left  arm  broken  by  a bullet  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fray,  he  fought  against  overwhelming  odds. 
Plimpton,  on  the  other  hand,  inflamed  with  jealousy, 
and  maddened  with  rage  at  this  attempt  of  the  young 
Irishman  to  rescue  his  prize  a third  time,  struck  and 
thrust  with  his  rapier  in  all  the  fury  of  revenge  and 
despair. 

The  quarrel,  however,  lasted  not  long,  for  Plimp- 
ton’s rage  soon  exhausted  his  strength.  Relying,  as 
he  did,  more  upon  force  than  skill,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  weapon,  his  passes  were  made  with  so 
murderous  an  impetuosity  that  he  exposed  himself 
more  than  once  to  his  adversary’s  cooler  weapon. 
It  was  after  seeing  one  or  two  blunders  of  this  kind, 
so  unusual  in  honorable  fight,  and  which  he  was  by 
no  means  prepared  to  expect,  that  O’Brien  resolved 
not  to  let  the  next  pass  with  impunity ; and  sliding  his 
sword  up  under  that  of  his  antagonist,  as  the  latter 
missed  his  longe,  fairly  ran  it  through  his  sword  arm. 
The  instant  Plimpton  felt  himself  wounded,  he  threfw 
himself  down,  and  sued  for  quarter;  but  O’Brien,  un- 
willing to  treat  so  mean  a villain  on  easy  terms,  placed 
Jlis  fpot  on  bis  neck,  and  crushing  him  beneath  itf  com* 
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m&nded  him  to  renounce  all  pretended  claims  which 
the  queen’s  warrant  had  given,  or  would  yet  give  him, 
to  the  custody  of  Alice  Wentworth.  Ere  the  fallen 
man,  however,  could  mumble  a syllable  in  reply,  a 
tall,  noble-looking  personage,  wearing  a white  plume 
in  his  bonnet,  appeared  at  the  head  of  some  twenty 
men,  armed  with  sword  and  buckler,  and  dressed  in 
light-blue  doublet  and  close-fitting  hose,  and  ordered 
all  instantly  to  sheathe  their  weapons,  and  surrender 
to  the  officers  of  the  queen’s  majesty. 

“ See  to  it, knaves,”  he  cried,  “that  ye  disarm  these 
brawlers.  And  thou,  sir,”  he  continued,  turning  to 
O’Brien,  “who  art  thou,  who  would  thus  strangle  a 
fallen  adversary  ? ” 

“ Nay,  sir,  thou  mistakest;  he’s  but  a treacherous 
dog,  and  deserveth  to  be  strangled  under  the  heel  of 
every  honest  man  he  chances  to  come  foul  of.” 

“ Dog,  or  devil,  Sir  Stranger,  let  bim  rise,  I com- 
mand thee.” 

“ Thou  commandest!  and  who  art  thou,  pray,  mas- 
ter ? ” 

“ The  Earl  of  Leicester,  if  it  so  please  thee,  sir ; and 
thou,  — ah,  my  good  sooth,  — if  I mistake  not,  the 
very  hero  of  the  Tartan  bonnet.  Spurn  him  from  thee, 
and  let  him  rise,  sir;  he’s  not  worthy  to  wipe  the  feet 
of  so  gallant  a fellow  as  the  costard  monger  of  mid- 
summer eve.  So  ho,  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,”  he  added, 
as  the  latter  rose  inexpressibly  crestfallen  and  disap- 
pointed at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  and  mortified 
by  the  presence  of  the  earl,  his  bitter  enemy.  “ Mar- 
ry* sir,  thou’rt  in  a sorry  plight,  methinks;  but  get 
thee  gone  — get  thee  gone,  and  take  thy  followers  with 
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thee,  and  see  to  it  thou’rt  forthcoming  on  the  mor- 
row, when  this  matter  shall  be  investigated.  As  to  the 
prisoners  here,  I shall  answer  for  them  myself.” 

Plimpton  seemed  doubting  for  an  instant  whether 
he  should  resist  or  obey  the  order. 

“ Thou’rt  my  superior  officer,  my  lord  captain,” 
said  he  at  length,  biting  liis  lip,  and  casting  a ferocious 
look  at  the  earl,  “ and  therefore  I must  needs  sub- 
mit. But  we  shall  meet  again.  As  for  this  meddler,” 
he  added,  casting  a side  glance  at  O’Brien,  who  stood 
leaning  on  his  sword,  eying  him  with  a smile  of 
unutterable  scorn,  “ I’ve  a debt  to  pay  him,  and  he 
shall  have  it  in  proper  season.” 

“ Nay,  sir,  not  to  me,  not  to  me,”  responded  Rodger, 
with  the  same  contemptuous  smile ; “ I’ll  send  thee 
my  henchman,  for  thou’rt  a most  treacherous  and 
cowardly  hind,  and  unworthy  the  courtesy  of  knight 
or  gentleman.” 

When  Plimpton  and  his  surviving  followers  had 
left  the  cavern,  carrying  with  them  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  the  party,  Leicester  turned  to  look  for 
Nell  Gower  and  the  child.  He  found  the  old  woman 
sitting  on  the  ground,  behind  the  altar,  supporting  the 
head  of  the  dead  priest  upon  her  lap,  and  Alice  be- 
side her,  resting  hers  on  the  breast  of  the  Gaberlunzie. 

O’Brien  followed  the  earl,  and  stood  for  a while 
silently  gazing  on  the  face  of  the  priest.  Once  only 
he  cast  a furtive  glance  towards  Alice,  as  if  he  wished, 
yet  feared,  to  look  at  her  in  her  hour  of  sorrow.  Nell 
saw  him,  and  muttered,  in  answer  to  his  thoughts, — 
“ Ay,  man,  he  was  her  godfather ; ’twas  himsel 
stood  up  for  her  at  the  blessed  font ; ay,  ’deed  was’t, 
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an  the  puir  wee  bairn,  when  she  cudna  spak  used 
run  aye  to  greet  him  wi’  the  sign  o’  the  cross,  ilka  time 
he’d  come  to  Brockton.  Frae  that  hour  to  this,  she 
was  aye  his  theme,  when  he’d  sit  down  wi’  us  to  hae 
a bit  crack  roun  the  chimney  neuk.  An  after  he  took 
orders,  an  cam  down  here  whiles  to  say  the  mass, 
Wullie  Hasleton,  the  auld  clerk,  ust  aye  hear  him 
whisperin’  the  name  of  Alice  Wentworth  in  his  pray- 
ers. But  he’s  gone  frae  her  1100,  puir  thing;  he’s 
dead  and  gone.  Mony  a hunt  they  gaed  him  these 
twa  years,  and  mony ’s  the  hill  he  crassed  ’tween  here 
and  Allanbury,  or  Glastonbury,  as  the  new-fangled 
name  gaes ; an  in  troth,  Rodger  O’Brien,  there  was 
nae  a bonnier  face  nor  a brawer  airm  than  his  this  side 
the  border.  But  he  didna  care  for  thae  things,  this 
mony  a year,  beein’  a priest  o’  God,  a man  o’  peace. 
O,  ay,  was  he,  lad,”  she  cried,  bending  down  to  kiss 
his  forehead,  “ and  died  for  his  auld  faith,  lik  a brave, 
dauntless  soldier  as  he  was,  wi’  his  armor  on.” 

O’Brien  kept  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  dead,  whilst 
Nell  thus  spoke  her  simple  but  affecting  panegyric, 
his  lips  twitching,  and  his  breast  heaving  with  emo- 
tion as  he  gazed  and  listened.  But  when  she  at  length 
concluded,  the  noble,  generous  fellow  could  no  longer 
restrain  his  tears,  and  kneeling  down,  he  fervently 
kissed  the  pale  forehead  of  the  confessor. 

As  he  slowly  rose  up  again,  Alice’s  eye  met  his. 
He  approached  and  spoke  to  her  low  and  tenderly ; 
but  she  replied  not  in  words  — her  heart  was  too  full 
to  speak  ; she  did  better,  gentle  reader;  she  took  his 
hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  wet  it  with  her 
tears  — the  holiest  tribute  of  gratitude  she  could  offer 
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him  for  his  veneration  of  the  dead.  Leicester,  seeing 
her  take  the  young  man’s  hand,  looked  in  her  modest 
face  and  sighed,  libertine  as  he  was,  when  her  guile- 
less symplicity  recalled  the  memory  of  his  gentle 
Amy  Robsart. 

In  the  silence  that  now  prevailed,  a tiny  scream 
was  heard  in  a distant  part  of  the  cavern. 

u Come,”  said  Leicester,  beckoning  to  Nell  Gower, 
“ I would  speak  with  thee.” 

The  old  woman  rose  up,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  place  where  she  had  left  Whitret  Macbairn  in 
charge  of  the  infant. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  dwarf  should  carry 
the  child  to  Southron,  who  still  remained  expecting  it 
at  the  hut ; that  Alice  and  Rodger  O’Brien  should 
accompany  the  earl  to  the  royal  palace,  not  as  pris- 
oners under  Plimpton’s  warrant  of  arrest,  but  as  free 
petitioners  to  her  majesty ; and  that  the  Gaberlunzie, 
with  the  other  surviving  Catholics,  should  remain 
unmolested  to  bury  the  dead  and  carry  home  their 
wounded. 

“ There’s  ae  thing  mair,  my  Lord  Leicester,  whilk 
I’d  mak  bauld  to  remind  ye  o’,”  observed  Nell,  “ and 
that’s  een  jist  this  — that  shud  ill  betide  the  lassie  at 
the  hands  o’  this  Plimpton,  or  the  queen’s,  I’ll  haud 
ye  accountable  for’t.” 

“Me  accountable!  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Leicester; 
“why, woman,  thou  speakest  like  an  empress.” 

“ Weel,  weel,  man,  ye  need  na  laugh  an  tak  on  that 
gate,”  responded  Nell ; “ I ken  the  power  I hae  ower 
ye  weel  enough,  and  tak  care  I dinna  mak  yersel  ken 
it  sooner  than  ye  wot  o’.  But  let’s  guide  our 
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business  canny  and  fairly ; let’s  gie  an  tak,  een  though 
the  ain  be  a mighty  earl,  an  the  ither  a bletherin’,  daft 
auld  spaewife.  Ou,  ay,  let’s  gie  and  tak — gie  mo 
yer  protection  for  ae  bairn,  an  I’ll  gie  ye  my  secrecy 
for  the  tither.” 

“ And  what  knowest  thou  of  secrets  respecting  this 
child?”  said  Leicester,  assuming  a composure  he 
was  far  from  feeling. 

“ Ha,  ha ! did  ye  no  hear  I was  a Scotch  spae- 
wife ? ” muttered  Nell. 

“ Ay,  marry,  have  I;  and  what  of  that  ? ” 

“ Haud  out  yer  han’,  an  come  ye  nearer  the  light,” 
she  replied.  “ Til  tell  ye  a’  the  secrets  o’  the  bairn  in 
a clappin’.” 

The  earl  assented,  and  held  out  his  jewelled  hand. 

“ Now,”  said  Nell,  looking  at  it  under  the  torch- 
light, 11  there’s  a wee  spot  there,  that’s  ay  termed  a 
secret;  it’s  a red  mark  or  blemish,  as  ye  may  ca’  it. 
Weel,  sae  far  sae  guid  ; an  these  sax  lines  here,  runnin’ 
slantin’  into’t,  we  ca’  the  guards,  or  secret  keepers. 
This  ain  ye  see’s  blacker  than  a’  the  rest,  and  may  be, 
for  aught  I ken  to  the  contrary,  a mediciner,  or  doc- 
tor, or  some  sic  person  ; but  it’s  amaist  worn  out,  ye  ob- 
serve, sae  that  his  watchin’,  an  wardin’,  an  secrecy,  an 
a’  that,  did  him  nae  guid.  Weel,  here’s  anither  ain  ; 
it’s  a fairer  line,  an  lies  close  by  the  secret,  so  nae 
doubt  it’s  some  bosom  frien  that  keeps  near,  an’s 
muckle  thought  o’.  An  this  third  line,  ah ! look  there, 
my  lord ; dinna  ye  see  it’s  the  secret  keeper  maist  in- 
terested o’  them  a’;  it’s  no  straight,  like  the  tithers, 
but  winds  itsel  roun  the  wee  spot,  as  if  ’twud  crush 
it,  like  a serpent  strangling  its  ain  young ; an  look  ye. 
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man,  there’s  somethin’  aboon  it,  jist  for  a’  the  world 
like  a crown  on  the  head  o’t.” 

Here  the  earl  showed  some  signs  of  uneasiness, 
and  made  a motion  to  withdraw  his  hand. 

“ Bide  a wee,  bide  a wee ; am  no  done  yet,”  said  Nell. 
“ An  here’s  the  fifth ; it  runs  itsel  atween  the  serpent 
an  the  red  spot,  an  signifies  that  it  wudna  suffer  any 
injury  to  befa’  it,  for  some  reason  or  tither,  for  itsain 
sake  may  be ; wha  kens  ? An  here’s  anither  auld  fared 
lookin’  thing,  that’s  curled  up  into  itsel,  an  keeps 
aye  lookin’  and  watchin’,  but  disna  interfere  muckle 
atween  them,  though  it  could  stretch  itsel,  ye  see,  an 
mak  itsel  troublesome  to  baith,  gin  it  was  sair  dis- 
turbed.” 

“ Enough,”  exclaimed  Leicester,  at  length  with- 
drawing his  hand  ; “ I see  thy  palmistry  hath  cost 
thee  some  study  and  research ; and  yet,  methinks,  had 
one  of  my  squires  given  thee  his  hand,  thou  mightst 
have  discerned  the  same  lines  in  it.” 

“ Ha,  ha  l wha  kens  ? ” again  repeated  Nell ; “ but 
he  wudna  catch  the  meanin’  sae  soon’s  his  master.” 

“ Thou  hadst  an  apt  instructor,  doubtless.” 

“ Ay,  twa  o’  them.” 

“ Two  of  them ! ” exclaimed  the  earl,  somewhat 
startled  in  spite  of  his  precaution.  “ Their  names  ? ” 
“ The  duke  o’  Richmond  an  his  godmither.” 

“ There’s  no  such  duke  in  England.” 

“ Weel,  weel,  bide  a wee,  bide  a wee  ; time  maun 
tell,”  cried  Nell ; and  she  peremptorily  waved  him  off, 
without  further  explanation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXH. 

When  Sir  Geoffrey  alighted  in  front  of  Brockton 
Hall,  his  first  look  was  turned  to  the  grated  window  of 
the  cell  in  which  he  still  supposed  Alice  was  confined. 
He  shook  his  hand  playfully,  and  signed  to  her  that 
he  was  just  hurrying  off  to  open  her  prison  door,  and 
set  her  free.  Indeed,  so  intent  was  he  on  her  libera- 
tion, and  so  preoccupied  with  the  thought  of  again 
embracing  her,  after  so  long  an  absence,  that  he  per- 
ceived not  his  hat  had  fallen  in  his  descent  from  the 
horse,  and  that  he  was  then  hastening  on,  bareheaded, 
through  a crowd  of  gaping  servants  assembled  at  the 
door  to  receive  him.  Even  when  one  of  them,  more 
considerate  than  the  rest,  followed  the  old  man,  and 
pressed  his  well-worn  hat  down  upon  his  head,  he 
seemed  not  to  notice  it,  but  ambled  away  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  attention. 

The  peevish  old  cripples,  also,  who  had  hobbled  up 
the  steps  on  their  crutches  to  receive  their  customary 
dole,  and  ranged  themselves,  in  the  order  of  seniority, 
on  either  side  of  the  porch,  were,  to  their  no  small 
astonishment,  passed  by  unnoticed. 

On  entering  the  hall,  after  leaving  his  horse  in  the 
stable  and  removing  his  morion  and  moustache, 
Reddy  found  his  fellow-servants  conversing,  in  low, 
earnest  whispers,  about  their  master,  and  confidently 
expressing  to  each  other  their  conviction  of  his  insan* 
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ity.  The  abstracted  manner  and1  disordered  appear- 
ance of  the  knight,  combined  with  the  exaggerated 
notions  they  had  already  conceived  of  him,  led  them, 
no  doubt,  to  believe  he  had  actually  run  mad  at  last. 
Their  various  remarks  on  this  score  at  first  rather 
amused  than  surprised  Reddy ; for  he  was  aware  how 
seldom  they  had  seen  or  spoken  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  shut 
up  as  he  continually  was  in  his  library  ; and  he  natu- 
rally supposed  they  had  formed  their  estimate  of 
him  more  from  hearsay  than  personal  experience. 
But  when  he  heard  them  communicating  to  each 
other  their  fears  respecting  the  sequestration  of  his 
property,  and  the  possibility  of  their  losing  their  sal- 
laries,  in  the  event  of  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton’s  seizure 
of  the  place,  the  smile  of  pleasure  on  his  honest  face 
turned  instantly  to  one  of  contempt  and  scorn. 

. “ Mad,”  said  one ; “ ay,  marry,  is  he,  mad  as  a mar- 
demas  hare ! didst  not  see  how  he  laughed  and  shook 
his  fist  at  the  foul  fiend  ? ” t 

“ And  his  eyes,”  said  another,  u how  fiery  they 
looked!” 

“ Learning  hath  crazed  his  brain,”  said  a third; 
“ and  so  they’ll  doubtless  bring  him  to  the  madhouse, 
which  folks  say  the  queen  is  building  near  Richmond. 
Verily  Master  Sewall  here  hath  often  prophesied  he 
would  die  raving,  and  his  daughter  be  driven  like  a 
beggar  from  Brockton.  Gad’s  life,  Fm  right  sorry  for 
the  master,  for  he  was  easy  to  serve,  and  grudged  us 
not  plentiness  of  ale  and  venison.” 

“ And  Mistress  Alice,  what  shall  become  of  her  ? 
— live  in  a .convent  ? ” 

“ Tut,. tut!  Thou’rt  a fool,  man;  there  be  no  con- 
36 
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vents  now.  Didst  not  know  the  queen  hath  made  a 
new  law  to  suffer  no  female  virginity  in  the  kingdom 
but  her  own  ? Ha,  ha  ! thou’rt  as  ignorant  of  state 
affairs  as  Hall  Wallinthrift,  the  ploughman.” 

“ Well,  and  pray  tell  us,  Master  Riddle,  an  thou’rt 
so  wise,  what’s  to  befall  ourselves.” 

“ Why,  thou’lt  be  driven  hence  without  as  much  as 
a noble  to  pay  scot  at  the  next  hostelrie  — ha,  ha!” 

“ Nay,  by  my  good  sooth,  thou’rt  mistaken  there, 
Master  Wiseacre.” 

“ How  so,  comrade  ? ” 

“ Why,  I’ll  even  come  beforehand  of  the  queen’s 
warrant,  and  make  . sure  of  mine  own.  Gadzooks, 
sirs,  we  have  better  claims  to  the  silver  ladles  and 
tankards,  and  such  like  valuables  as  were  under  our 
safe  keeping,  than  the  queen’s  majesty,  I trow,  or  this 
Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  either.” 

“ And  wilt  take  the  oath  also  ? ” 

“ The  oath  ? ” 

“Ay,  of  the  queen’s  supremacy,  as  folks  call 
it ; otherwise  thy  plunder  will  buy  thee  but  small 
comfort.” 

“ How  so  ? ” 

“ Why,  they’ll  hang  thee  for  contumacy.” 

“ Nay,  nay,  I hate  hanging  most  damnably.  I pre- 
fer swearing  to  hanging.” 

“ What!  and  burden  thy  conscience  with  peijury  ? ” 
“ Gramercy,  man,  I’d  be  a fool  not  to  swear  to  save 
my  head.  And  look  ye  here,  master  ; we’re  bound, 
moreover,  to  obey  the  queen  ; so,  if  she  command  us 
to  forswear  Papistry,  it’s  our  duty  to  submit.  And 
hark  thee,  hark  thee,  comrade;  I fear  me  Papistry 
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will  make  but  a poor  recommendation  to  a new 
place,  an  we  be  driven  from  the  old.” 

“ For  my  part,”  said  the  first  speaker,  who  stood  in 
the  centre  of  a group  of  five  or  six  — “ for  my  part,  I 
have  not  heard  the  mass  since  All-hollowsmas  last.” 

“ Not  since  father  Peter  refused  to  assoil  thee  for 
pilfering.” 

“ Paugh ! ’twas  but  a small  matter  of  waste.” 

“A  leak  in  the  wine  butts  — ha,  ha ! comrade,  thou’rt 
a most  droughty  and  unconscionable  wine-bibber.” 

“ Hoagh,  then ! an  it  be  an  unpardonable  sin  to  pil- 
fer from  the  wine  butts,  master,  methinks  thy  chance 
of  salvation  will  be  but  small.” 

“ How  show  ye  that  ? ” 

“ Why,  between  thee  and  Master  Sewall,  there  hath 
been  little  else  than  pilfering  and  stealing  for  three 
years  gone.  Hark  thee,  man  ; I know  more  than  thou 
wot’st  of;  for  albeit  London  is  somewhat  of  a jour- 
ney hence,  there  be  newsmongers  enough  to  carry  us 
tales  of  Madam  Sewall’s  shopgoing,  and  costly  dress- 
es, and  companies,  that  tallies  but  ill  with  her  hus- 
band’s limited  wages.  Marry,  hath  he  not  more  oxen 
in  his  barn,  and  crowns  in  his  purse,  than  his  master? 
And  there’s  Hollybrae,  the  best  half  of  Sir  Geoffrey’s 
farm,  now  made  over  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever; 
and  there’s  Brookdale  in  possession  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Luke  Davidson,  not  to  speak  of  but  four  horses 
in  his  stable,  when  five  years  gone  he  had  well  nigh 
a score ; and  then  the  fences  all  broken  down,  and 
the  gates  unhinged,  and  the  deer  park  without  an 
antler  to  grace  it ; and  worse  than  all,  the  old  gentle- 
man himself  can  hardly  come  by  a sixpence  to  share 
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with  the  beggars.  As  for  thyself,  master,  there  be 
misgivings  enough  of  thy  honesty,  too ; so,  gadzooks, 
an  ye  must  speak  of  the  sin  of  pilfering,  tell  thy  story 
to  some  one  less  acquainted  with  thy  misdeeds,  and 
thy  friend  Sewall’s,  than  Gannet  Hippinwall.” 

“ Well,  but  an  he  abjures  the  pope,”  interposed  a 
third  one  of  the  party,  “ what  matters  it  if  he  had 
robbed  his  master  of  the  last  spoon  in  his  sideboard  ? 
Dost  not  understand,  a Papist  hath  no  right  to  prop- 
erty under  the  new  law?  Ha,  ha  ! Stinson  hath  been 
laying  up  like  a wise  man;  ay,  and  no  right  but  his 
own,  either,  seeing  he  hath  long  purposed  to  change 
his  religion,  and  thus  make  himself  the  lawful 
owner.” 

“ And  how  came  ye  by  that  news,  Master  Hopper- 
chops?”  demanded  Stinson,  slightly  vexed. 

“ Why,  thou  hast  already  told  me,  man  ; and  albeit 
’twas  in  thy  cups,  yet  no  less  true  for  that.  Didst  not 
often  tell  me  as  how  thy  wife,  being  a reformer,  had 
learnt  all  the  secrets  of  the  new  religion ; and  how 
the  queen  and  her  council  were  wiser  than  the  pope 
and  his  cardinals;  and  that,  in  her  religion,  there 
were  no  fasts,  nor  pilgrimages,  nor  confessions,  and 
one  might  drink  and  wench,  and  have  his  rights  for 
his  services,  and  so  forth,  without  rendering  up  his 
accounts  at  Christmas  and  Easter?” 

“ Ay,  but  these  are  all  sins,  nevertheless,”  said  a 
tall  fellow,  thrusting  his  head  over  his  neighbor’s 
shoulder,  “ and  must  needs  be  accounted  for  one  day 
or  other.” 

w True ; but  thou  shouldst  know  they’re  only  Prot- 
estant sins.” 
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u Marry,  Protestant  sins ! ha,  ha ! and  pray,  what 
be  they,  man  ? ” 

“ O,  mere  trifles,  which  may  be  repented  of  at 
leisure.  The  new  religion  leaves  thy  conscience  en- 
tirely to  thine  own  management.  Shouldst  thou  rob 
a church,  or  kill  thy  neighbor,  or  burn  a house,  or 
steal  thy  master’s  gold,  why,  thou’rt  only  to  wait 
patiently  for  the  grace  of  repentance,  and  give  thy- 
self no  concern  for  thy  soul’s  welfare,  since  thou  canst 
not  pray  with  aught  of  fruit,  or  repent,  or  do  any 
other  good  work  of  thyself.  God  will  make  thee  re- 
pent, an  he  like,  and  when  he  like ; so  thou’rt  not  to 
be  anywise  solicitous  about  thy  sins.  Now  compare 
that  with  the  old  religion.  Gad’s  me,  master,  didst 
thou  but  swear  or  curse  once  in  a month,  or  drink  an 
extra  flagon,  or  laugh  in  the  church,  or  steal  the 
horns  of  a goat  for  a powder  flask,  or  miss  thy 
prayers  of  a morning,  why,  it  was  nothing  but  pen- 
ance, and  prayers,  and  fastings,  and  alms,  and  pilgrim- 
ages, and  contritions,  and  restitutions,  till  one  was 
nigh  afraid  to  sip  a dram  from  a claret  glass,  or  bor- 
row a bodkin  from  the  housewife’s  store.” 

“ Ay,  servants  had  small  liberties  in’t,”  said  the  tall 
fellow,  again  shaking  his  head. 

“ Hugh ! when  I was  fool  enough  to  be  led  by  the 
old  priest,  here,”  continued  Stinson,  gathering  confi- 
dence as  he  proceeded,  “ I had  neither  good  luck  or 
fortune,  neither  house  or  land,  gold  or  silver ; and  now, 
since  I gave  up  his  masses  and  confessions,  I have 
prospered  beyond  all  credence.” 

“ Humph ! ” said  Hippinwall ; “ but  thy  change  of 
fortune  is  not  hard  to  account  for,  methinks  ” 

56  • 
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“ Ay,  ay,”  laughed  three  or  four  voices,  “it  come* 
of  his  changing  his  ghostly  father  — the  black  gen- 
tleman for  the  gentleman  in  black  — ha,  ha!” 

“ Peace,  peace,  my  masters,  and  a truce  with  this 
foolish  speech,”  said  a servant,  who  had  just  entered 
the  circle  wiping  a knife  in  his  apron;  “see,  see, 
Reddy  Connor  overhears  ye.” 

At  the  mention  of  Reddy’s  name,  every  eye  in  the 
group  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

Reddy,  seeing  the  distrustful  looks  of  his  fellow- 
servants  directed  to  him,  moved  carelessly  away  from 
the  dark  corner  he  had  occupied  behind  the  door, 
and  advancing  to  the  stairway,  was  about  to  follow 
Sir  Geoffrey,  when,  stopping  for  a moment  to  re- 
place the  antlers  of  a stag  which  had  fallen  from 
the  wall,  he  chanced  to  hear  the  steward  convers- 
ing with  a person  in  a little  room  close  to  where  he 
stood. 

“ In  good  sooth,”  said  a trembling,  husky  voice, 
which  Reddy  instantly  recognized  as  that  of  old 
Wattie  Wabble,  an  aged  and  privileged  mendicant, 
who  had  long  frequented  the  hall  — “in  good  sooth, 
Master  Sewall,  he  must  be  mad  at  last,  or  his  mind 
ill  at  ease,  for  he  hath  not  thus  passed  me  by  without 
a nod  or  an  awmous  these  twenty  years.” 

“ Ay,  verily,  Wattie,  he  hath  been  ever  a good  friend 
to  thee,”  replied  Sewall. 

“ May  God  reward  him  for’t.  Indeed,  it  was  but 
Monday  last  he  stole  a new  doublet  from  his  ward- 
robe, when  Reddy  Connor  had  gone  to  Upton,  and 
gave  it  me  to  wear  on  the  Sundays  and  holidays.” 

11  Ah,  poor,  silly  old  man ! it’s  thus  be  squandered 
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his  means,  day  after  day,  till  he  hath  not  left  himself 
wherewith  to  pay  his  servants’  wages,  at  last.” 

“ Marry,  that’s  passing  strange,”  said  the  mendi- 
cant, “ for  he  hath  a very  goodly  estate,  and  spends 
little  for  his  bodily  comforts;  and,  moreover,  many 
of  thy  city  friends  speak  much  of  thy  great  savings 
since  thou  earnest  hither.” 

“ Savings  ? ” 

“ Ay,  verily,  that  thou’st  laid  by  well  nigh  an  half 
score  bags  of  bright  angels  for  our  sweet  little  lady 
Alice,  when  she  cometh  to  be  married,  two  or  three 
years  hence.” 

u Ah,  hah ! and  how  came  this  foolish  report  to  thy 
ears,  Wattie  ? ” 

“ Why,  I’ll  tell  thee,  Master  Sewall;  young  Sam 
Wabble,  my  nephew,  that  ust  to  delve  in  the  flower 
garden  here  for  Mistress  Alice,  hath  gone  up  to 
London,  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  with  his  moth- 
er’s brother,  Peter  Fowravel,  the  cordwainer;  and  so 
Sammy  was  sent  of  a day  to  Mrs.  Sewall’s,  thy  wife, 
in  Blinden  Lane,  with  a message ; an,  marry,  whilst 
he  sat  there  waiting  his  errand,  Master  Luke  David- 
son, here  of  Brookdale,  came  in  with  a grand  courtly 
gentleman,  talking  together  of  Mistress  Alice’s  beauty 
and  Sir  Geoffrey’s  Papistry,  and  especially  of  the 
wealth  of  Brockton,  with  various  other  such  things ; 
so  that  I’ll  warrant  it  was  Sam  spread  the  report; 
and  coming  from  thy  brother-in-law,  Master  Sewall, 
thou’lt  confess  it  savored  somewhat  of  truth.” 

u Ay,  doubtless,  it  should  seem  to  be  of  authority. 
But  Sam  might  be  mistaken  in  the  man.  Davidson 
seldom  visits  my  wife  in  Blinden  Lane.” 
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v “ Ah,  gadzooks,  and  that  reminds  me  of  the  Uil 
of  the  story.  What  with  his  black  dress  an  shaven 
crown,  and  priestly  appearance,  Sam  swears  right 
roundly  he  never  could  have  found  him  out  but  for 
his  voice.” 

“ Voices  often  deceive,  nevertheless,”  observed 
Sewall. 

“Ay,”  answered  Wattie,  “and  what  puzzled  him 
still  more,  the  gentleman  called  him  Master  Millar, 
instead  of  Davidson.” 

“ Nonsense,”  replied  Sewall,  somewhat  disconcerted 
at  this  unexpected  discovery.  “ Sam  was  drunk,  or 
dreaming,  mayhap.” 

“ Nay,  sir,  Sam’s  no  toper,  nor  dreamer  either,  but 
carries  his  wits  about  him  as  careful  as  any  other  ap- 
prentice in  the  city.” 

“ Well,  well,  hold  thy  peace,  Wattie,  and  be  not  so 
foolish  as  to  credit  these  tales.  So  away  with  thee, 
now;  Fve  nothing  to  offer  thee ; shouldst  thou  see  me 
to-morrow,  mayhap  I shall  find  thee  an  alms.” 

“ Give  me  but  a sixpence,”  persisted  Wattie,  “ to 
buy  my  evening  pint  pot  and  loaf,  in  the  village.” 

“ Nay,  man,  my  purse  is  empty,  I tell  thee.  So 
away,  away,  and  take  that  crowd  of  cripples  at  the 
door  along  with  thee.” 

“ Hark  ye,  Master  Sewall,”  said  Wattie,  raising  up 
his  head,  which  age  and  infirmity  had  sunk  on  his 
breast,  and  looking  keenly  into  the  steward’s  face. 
“ Thou  wert  ever  a hard-hearted  man,  albeit  of  most 
pious  and  saintly  bearing ; and  when  thy  perfidy 
cometh  to  light,  thou’lt  hear  of  one  Wattie  Wab- 
ble, mayhap,  who  might  have  saved  thee  many  a 
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troubled  hour,  only  thy  hard-heartedness  would  suffer 
thee  not  to  part  with  a sixpence  to  buy  his  good 
will.” 

“ Away,  away,  old  croaker,  and  rid  me  of  thy  pres- 
ence.” 

" One  who  could  have  forewarned  thee  of  danger,” 
persisted  Wattie,  hobbling  slowly  off,  “but,  finding 
himself  driven  like  a dog  from  Brockton,  where  he 
begged  before  thou  wert  born,  feels  no  longer  a 
scruple  in  telling  the  world  of  the  net  thou  hast 
been  weaving  for  thy  simple  old  master,  these  five 
years  past.” 

“Begone,  thou  scurvy-tongued  old  villain,”  cried 
Sewall,  pushing  the  beggar  out  by  the  shoulder. 

“ An  how  thou  hast  made  Davidson  or  Millar  thy 
pointer,  and  Plympton  thy  hound,  to  hunt  the  old 
man  into  the  net  thou’st  set  for  him.  O Sewall, 
Sewall,”  he  continued,  as  he  passed  out,  “ thou’rt  a 
most  unconscionable  villain.” 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

When  Reddy,  having  threaded  the  various  wind- 
ing passages  that  led  to  the  western  tower,  had 
come  within  view  of  the  cellar  door,  he  saw  the 
knight  leaning  against  it,  speaking,  in  forced  and  ear- 
nest whispers,  through  the  keyhole,  to  his  daughter, 
whom  he  still  supposed  to  be  concealed  within.  He 
halted  for  an  instant  ere  he  approached  the  old  man, 
to  reflect  how  he  should  best  break  the  news  to  him 
of  Alice’s  escape,  and  excuse  himself  for  not  acquaint- 
ing him  of  it  sooner.  As  he  stopped  for  this  purpose, 
the  knight’s  impatience  began  to  manifest  itselF  in 
louder  accents,  and  finally  in  repeated  knocks  on  the 
door.  Reddy  could  even  hear  the  sighs  of  the  old 
man,  as,  after  each  knock  and  call,  he  turned  his  bald 
head  to  listen  for  the  reply.  At  length,  weary  and  dis- 
heartened, the  knight  sat  down  upon  a bench  near  the 
door,  and  spreading  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  looked 
fixedly  on  the  floor  for  a time,  in  sad  and  melan- 
choly mood.  Reddy  now  stepped  up  quietly  to  his 
side,  and  touching  him  gently  on  the  shoulder,  asked 
him  why  he  sat  there. 

Sir  Geoffrey  turned  up  his  mild  and  sorrowful  face 
for  an  instant,  and  then  nodded  towards  the  door. 

“ She’s  not  in,”  said  he. 

u Who  ? Mistress  Alice  ? ” 

41  Ay  — for  she  cannot  surely  have  fallen  asleep— 

eh?” 
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44  No  danger  iv  that,  in  the  laste,”  replied  Reddy. 

44  ’Twas  but  last  night  I left  her,”  pursued  the 
knight,  musingly. 

44  Av  coorse  it  was.” 

44  The  place  is  damp.  I know  that ; yet  there  could 
be  little  danger  of  a of  her  a — ” He  hesi- 

tated, as  if  ashamed,  or  afraid,  to  say  what  he  thought. 

44  Of  what  ? ” said  Reddy. 

44  Of  her  dying  in  the .” 

44  Dying,  sir  ? ” 

44  Ay,  in  the  damp,  foul  air,”  he  replied,  endeavor- 
ing to  smile,  himself,  at  the  supposition,  and  yet 
anxiously  eying  Reddy  all  the  while. 

44  Begorra,  that’s  not  bad,”  said  the  latter, 44  and  her 
gone  since  midnight.  Sure,  sir,  she  niver  was  there 
at  all  at  all.” 

44  Never  was  there ! gone  since  midnight!  ” repeated 
Sir  Geoffrey,  gulping  the  words. 

44  Faith  is  she,  sir,  and  half  way  to  London  by  this 
time.” 

The  knight  rose  up,  and  leaning  his  trembling  hand 
on  Reddy’s  shoulder,  gazed  at  him  in  speechless  ap- 
prehension. 

44  Listen  to  me,  Reddy,”  he  ejaculated,  at  length, 
iri  a low,  husky  voice ; for  fear  had  already  palsied  his 
tongue  and  parched  his  lips  — 44  listen  to  me,  and  be 
not  afraid.  I will  harm  thee  not.  But  tell  me  truly, 
is  she  — is  she  lost  ? ” 

44  Lost,  sir ! ” 

44  Ay,  speak  the  truth,  or  I’ll  curse  thee ; speak  or 
I’ll  straipe  thee,”  he  muttered,  and  caught  Reddy  by 
the  throat, 
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“ Who?” 

44  Alice.  Has  he  taken  her  away  ? ” 

44  Plimpton  ? 99 
The  knight  nodded. 

44  Well,  upon  my  conscience,  now,”  replied  Eeddy, 
looking  at  his  master  in  feigned  astonishment,  (‘  it’s 
worse  yer  gettin’;  why,  yer  losin’  yer  mimory  intirely, 
intirely,  Sir  Geoffrey — begorra,  if  ye  forget  so  soon 
as  that,  I’m  afeered  my  trouble’s  only  beginnin’ 
with  ye.” 

44  Forget  what,  sir  ? ” 

44  Why,  didn’t  I tell  ye,  this  mornin’,  that  Mistress 
Alice  and  Nell  Gower  had  gone  to  a place  near  Lon- 
don, till  this  Plimpton  leaves  the  counthry  ? ” 

44  Never,  sir ; it’s  a prodigious  falsehood,”  cried  the 
knight;  44 thou  hast  never  told  me  a word  on’t.” 

44  Ough ! yer  not  sarious,  Sir  Geoffrey.” 

44  Not  a syllable  of  it,  sir.” 

44  Well,  look  here  now.  May  I never  see ” 

44  Stop,  sir;  I shall  hear  no  swearing  on  the  subject” 

44  O,  thin,  by  all  the ” 

44  Peace,  knave,  I tell  thee,  or  I’ll  smite  thine  ears 
off.” 

44  Well,  begorra,  have  it  yer  own  way.  I can’t  help 
ye,”  replied  Reddy,  submitting  like  an  injured  man  to 
the  imputation.  44  But  she’s  gone,  any  way,  and  ex- 
pects ye’ll  follow  her  as  soon  as  convaynient.” 

44  Reddy,”  said  the  old  man,  loosing  his  hold*_44take 
care  thou  deceivest  me  not  in  this,  or  thou’lt  never  de- 
ceive me  again ;”  and  the  low,  impassioned  voice  in 
which  he  spoke,  so  different  from  his  usuaL  tone,; 
showed  how  deeply  he  was  affected.  ; • j; 
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“ God  knows  I wudn’t  desave  ye  in  a matter  so 
near  the  heart  as  that  for  the  world,”  responded  Red- 
dy, with  a feeling  of  real  pity,  for  his  child-sick  and 
sorrowing  master ; “ and  as  to  Mistress  Alice  herself, 
faith,  it  went  hard  enough  on  her  to  lave  ye  without 
as  much  as  a word  or  a blissin’ ; but  Nell  an  herself 
thought  it  best  to  go  unknownst  to  ye.”  And  so 
he^went  on  faithfully  to  relate  all  that  had  occurred, 
not  omitting  the  directions  Nell  Gower  had  left  for 
him  on  her  departure. 

“ I never  thought  she  would  have  thus  forsaken  me,” 
muttered  Sir  Geoffrey,  when  Reddy  had  done  speak- 
ing. “ I left  her  but  a few  hours,  to  secure  some  pic- 
tures and  books  I prized,  intending  to  return  and  put 
the  house  in  a state  of  defence  against  the  coming 
danger ; and,  alas ! she  hath  fled  and  left  me  alone. 

0 dear!  O dear!”  he  added,  sitting  down  again 
slowly  on  the  bench,  and  spreading  his  hands  upon 
his  knees,  “ what  shall  I do  now  ? ” 

“Follow  her,”  replied  Reddy,  “av  coorse  — what 
else  wid  ye  do  ? ” 

“ There’s  no  one  left  here  to  defend  the  place  for,” 
pursued  the  knight,  not  noticing  Reddy’s  suggestion ; 
“ my  only  child  hath  abandoned  me  — the  last  lone 
tie  that  bound  me  to  life  — the  solitary  flower  that 

1 so  fondly  cherished,  and  hoped  to  see  smiling  along 
my  pathway  to  the  grave.  O dear!  O dear!  how 
hard  this  is  for  an  old  man  to  bear!” 

“ Orrah  ! don’t  talk  that  way,  master,”  said  Reddy, 
beginning  himself  to  participate  in  the  weakness. 
“ Sure  ye’ve  no  raison  in  the  world  to  be  vexed,  seem’ 
she’s  safe  and  sure  with  her  good  friend  Nell  Gower.” 
37 
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“Tin  old  now,”  murmured  Sir  Geoffrey,  “and  my 
heart  is  dark  and  desolate,  for  the  only  ray  of  light 
that  used  to  shine  on  it  is  gone.  I suppose  tbou’lt 
leave  me  too,  Reddy,”  he  added,  looking  up  and  smil- 
ing sadly  in  his  servant’s  face. 

Reddy  turned  away  a step  or  two,  and  drawing  the 
sleeve  of  his  doublet  across  his  face,  replied,  in  three 
very  short  and  easily  spoken  monosyllables,  M^fot 
yet,  sir.” 

“ And  why  not?”  demanded  the  knight. 

“ Hem ! hem ! O,  thriflin’  raisons  av  me  own.” 

“ The  place  will  be  sequestrated  mayhap,  and  so 
thou’lt  be  driven  out  with  the  rest  of  us,  Reddy.” 

“ Well,  sure  it’s  not  the  first  time  that  same  hap- 
pened to  me.” 

“ I have  but  little  gold  to  give  thee,  Reddy,  in  requital 
of  thy  services,  though  people  think  me  rich.  Mariy, 
I know  not  if  I have  enough  to  pay  thy  wages.  In- 
deed, I suppose  it’s  a great  shame  that  I should  have 
to  say  so.” 

“ Divil  a doubt  o’  that,”  responded  Reddy. 

“ And  what  art  thou  to  do  then  ? ” 
w Faith,  I’ll  stick  to  ye  like  a boor  till  I’m  paid ; what 
the  deuce  else  wud  I do  ? ” 

« Very  good,”  replied  Sir  Geoffrey  ; “ we  shall  se€ 
Sewall  presently,  and  make  the  necessary  settlements 
with  thee  and  the  rest  of  my  servants,  in  value  at 
least,  if  not  in  coin.  So  that  all  may  be  arranged 
before  the  time  comes,  for  verily  I would  grieve  to  see 
any  injury  befall  ye.” 

“ What  time  d’ye  mane,  sir?” 
u Before  the  seizure  of  the  place,  an  it  must  be  so,” 
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replied  Sir  Geoffrey,  “ for  I’ll  neither  fly  nor  take  the 
oath.” 

“ Upon  my  conscience  ye'll  do  one  o'  thim  at  laste,” 
said  Reddy,  confidently. 

“ Don't  be  so  positive,  Reddy.” 

“ Well,  am  blissed  if  ye  don't.” 

“ What,  quit  the  place,  eh  ? ” 

“ The  very  thing,  sir ; ye’ll  come  with  me  and  see 
yer  daughter;  that's  if  ye  don’t  want  to  break  her 
heart  out  and  out.” 

“ Nay,”  responded  the  old  man,  rising  up,  “ I have 
no  daughter  to  see.  I had  one  once,  but  she  renounced 
me ; so  I’ll  even  stay  here,  where  I have  lived  so  long, 
and  die  like  an  old  forest  tree,  unknown  and  neglect- 
ed, on  the  soil  that  bore  it.”  And  waving  his  hand  to 
signify  the  inutility  of  further  attempts  at  dissua- 
sion, he  picked  up  his  cane,  and  hobbled  off  to  the 
library,  followed  by  Reddy  Connor. 

As  Sir  Geoffrey  passed  the  little  oratory,  in  which 
lay  entombed  the  remains  of  Lady  Wentworth  and  the 
Abbot  of  Allanbury,  he  could  not  resist  the  old  habit 
of  offering  his  daily  prayer  over  the  relics  of  the 
dead,  and  opening  the  door  noiselessly,  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  passed  in.  Hardly  had  he  entered,  how- 
ever, when  he  suddenly  drew  back  in  astonishment  at 
seeing  a human  form  kneeling  in  prayer  at  his  wife's 
grave. 

“ Look ! who  can  that  be  ? ” said  he,  pointing  out 
the  object  to  Reddy. 

“ It  might  be  father  Peter,  sir,”  replied  the  latter  at 
a venture. 

w Nay,  father  Petef  hath  a short,  brown  beard,  and 
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his  is  long  and  gray ; that  man  seemeth  much  older. 
But  see,  he  rises,  and  approaches  the  secret  entrance 
to  the  chapel!  Ha!  he  hath  found  the  mysterious 
spring.  Ho,  there,  stranger!”  at  length  cried  the 
knight  in  a loud  voice ; “ who  art  thou,  and  how  com- 
est  thou  to  visit  this  chapel?” 

The  stranger  turned  slowly  round,  and  presented  to 
the  spectators  a noble  and  commanding  figure,  clothed 
in  pilgrim’s  garb.  His  height  was  beyond  six  feet ; a 
long,  white  beard  swept  the  breast  of  his  gray  gabar- 
dine, and  he  held  a tall  oak  sapling  in  his  hand. 

“ How  comest  thou  to  know  the  secrets  of  this 
chapel  ? ” repeated  Sir  Geoffrey,  walking  close  up  to 
the  stranger ; “ and  why  dost  kneel  at  that  grave  ? ” 

“ To  pray  for  the  soul  of  Annie  Howard,  whose 
bones  lie  buried  there.” 

“ Ah,  didst  know  her  ? ” 

“ Ay,  long  ere  thou  first  saw  her  face.” 

“ And  how  know’st  thou  she  lies  interred  here?” 

“ I saw  her  laid  in  that  grave,  and  heard  the  first 
shovel  full  of  earth  fall  on  her  coffin.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“ And  ere  the  echo  which  followed  it  died  away, 
I shook  hands  with  thee,  and  passed  through  that  se- 
cret door,  and  have  not  entered  since  till  within  the 
hour.” 

“God  bless  me!”  exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey,  letting 
his  cane  fall,  and  clasping  his  hands  in  astonishment 
“ God  bless  me,  man  — eh  ! — thou  must  be  Lord 
Henry  — — ” 

“ Hush ! ’*  said  the  stranger,  interrupting  the  knight, 
and  pointing  to  Reddy  Connor,  who  stood  wondering 
at  a distance* 
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' u O,  I’ll  go,  by  all  manner  iv  manes,”  said  Reddy 
promptly ; and  turning,  he  passed  out  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  old  friends  together  to  talk 
over  the  various  reverses  of  fortune  they  had  experi- 
enced since  they  met  there  last,  and  remind  the  reader 
that  it  was  subsequent  to  this  secret  and  melancholy 
meeting,  after  a separation  of  twenty  years,  the  pil- 
grim again  suddenly  appeared  as  the  Gaberlunzie, 
in  the  ceil  of  Whinstone  Hollow. 

37* 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Reddy,  having  left  Sir  Geoffrey  and  the  pilgrim  in 
the  oratory,  hastened  to  ascertain  what  had  become 
of  Sergeant  Houghton,  and  whether  the  servants 
had  ‘fulfilled  their  promise  of  strict  watch  over  him 
till  his  return.  On  quitting  the  hall  that  morning  in 
the  trooper’s  habiliments,  he  had  some  fears  of  his 
safe  custody,  particularly  since  Houghton  had  him- 
self betrayed  an  acquaintance  with  Sewall  during  the 
conversation  at  the  abbey.  The  steward  was  a man 
whom  Reddy  always  disliked,  and  disliked  the  more 
because  he  tried  every  possible  means  to  win  his  con- 
fidence, in  view  of  retaining  that  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
through  him.  He  was  a sordid,  unprincipled  fellow, 
whose  sole  object  was  gain,  without  the  slightest 
scruple  as  to  the  where  or  the  how  he  obtained  it. 
Without  honor  or  conscience,  he  hesitated  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  simplicity  of  his  master,  to  impose 
on  his  credulity,  and  to  enrich  himself  at  his  expense. 
He  was  always  a regular  attendant  at  the  confes- 
sional and  the  altar  when  the  priest  visited  the  house, 
and  took  good  care  to  sustain  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  for  piety,  by  a meek  and  humble  exterior* 
when  in  Sir  Geoffrey’s  presence,  or  in  the  company 
of  those  whose  good  opinion  was  likely  to  benefit 
him.  His  bearing  and  gait,  too,  were  more  like  those 
of  an  ecclesiastic  than  a man  who  had  business  with 
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the  world;  his  countenance  modest  and  demure,  and 
his  words  few  and  respectful,  even  to  a fault.  Reddy 
had  often  remonstrated  with  Sir  Geoffrey  on  the  dan- 
ger of  leaving  the  management  of  his  property  and 
his  income  entirely  to  this  man.  He  pointed  out  to 
him  various  instances  where  his  conduct  of  certain 
affairs  had  laid  him  open  to  grave  suspicion.  His 
large  and  valuable  farm,  for  instance,  which  had 
become  of  late  years  twice  as  productive  as  his 
master’s ; his  stock  of  horned  cattle,  the  talk  of  the 
whole  district ; then  the  extraordinary  expense  he 
must  have  incurred  in  maintaining  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily in  the  metropolis  during  a considerable  portion  of 
the  year.  In  the  management  of  his  master’s  more  do- 
mestic affairs  there  was  much  to  find  fault  with  also. 
His  horses  were  suffered  to  grow  old  and  useless, 
Pepin  being  the  only  one  that  seemed  to  be  cared  for, 
because  he  was  Mistress  Alice’s  favorite ; the  fences 
were  suffered  to  tumble  down,  and  the  stones  to  lie 
scattered  here  and  there  through  the  fields ; the  grass 
to  rot  uncut  in  the  parks ; the  weeds  to  overspread 
the  avenues,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  before 
the  house,  because  it  lay  immediately  under  his  mas- 
ter’s eye  ; the  gates,  too,  had  rotted  from  their  hinges, 
and  lay  moss-grown  on  the  roadside ; the  windows 
of  several  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house  were 
broken,  and  the  rain  had  found  its  way  in  and  rotted 
the  floors.  Then  the  paintings  and  the  tapestries 
were  neglected,  and  falling  in  pieces  from  the  damp 
walls ; all,  forsooth,  because  no  visitors  came  to  the 
hall,  and  fires  were  expensive.  The  plate,  too,  was 
missing,  of  late,  in  a most  unaccountable  manner ; 
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and  occasional  hints  thrown  out  by  the  steward’s 
city  acquaintances  that  Mrs.  Sewall’s  table  was 
grander  than  could  be  honestly  accounted  for.  Of- 
ten and  often  did  Reddy  bring  these  matters  under 
Sir  Geoffrey’s  consideration,  and  implore  of  him  to 
interrupt  his  studies  for  a while,  in  order  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  his  affairs.  But  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose. Sir  Geoffrey  never  could  find  leisure;  and, 
besides,  Sewall  was  in  his  opinion  a pious,  God-fear- 
ing man ; for  he  was  punctual  at  his  religious  exer- 
cises, carried  a large  prayer  book  covered  with  calf- 
skin, and  was  never  known  to  swear  or  drink  wine; 
walked  at  a measured  pace,  and  wore  his  clothes 
well  brushed  and  neatly  put  on.  He  was  therefore 
strictly  honest — a man  like  him  could  not  possibly 
be  otherwise  ; and  so  poor  Sir  Geoffrey  felt  quite 
at  his  ease. 

Reddy,  on  his  return  from  the  chapel,  took  occa- 
sion to  ask  several  of  the  servants,  as  he  happened  to 
meet  them,  if  Sergeant  Houghton  were  still  in  con- 
finement, and  whether  any  thing  unusual  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence.  But  they  only  shook  their 
heads,  and  passed  on,  with  their  eyes  cast  down, 
as  if  they  feared  to  look  up  in  his  face. 

At  last  he  reached  the  room  in  which  he  had  left 
the  trooper  in  charge  of  his  fellow-servants,  and 
found  it  open  and  empty,  as  he  had  anticipated. 
The  bowstrings  by  which  he  bound  the  pursuivant 
lay  cut  in  pieces  about  the  floor,  and  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  room  was  broken. 

“ He’s  gone,”  said  Reddy,  looking  round  him,  and 
scratching  his  curly  head  in  extreme  perplexity. 
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41  He’s  gone,  ’ithout  doubt ; and  what’s  to  be  done 
now  ? He’ll  be  back  again  before  he  sleeps,  with  a 
party  o’  robbers  from  the  village,  and  then  all’s  over. 
O,  murdher,  murdher ! to  think  av  thim  blackguards 
below  desartin’  the  ould  man  when  they  saw  the 
amplish  he  was  in ; to  hear  them  spakin’  so  could 
iv  him,  jist  for  all  the  world  as  if  he’d  been  an  ould 
blind  spaniel,  fit  for  nothin’  but  hangin’  or  drownin’ 
after  they  tuk  their  turn  out  iv  him.  And  for  Mis- 
tress Alice,  the  crathur,  always  so  good  to  them,  her 
that  ust  to  bring  them  out  so  often  in  the  summer 
evenins,  and  play  for  them  on  the  virginals  while 
they’d  dance  and  sing  on  the  green — O,  to  think  av 
their  spakin’  of  her  jist  as  if  God  had  niver  put  hearts 
in  their  bodies  at  all  at  all.  But  shure  she’s  his 
own  angel,  any  way,  who’ll  niver  let  her  come  to 
shame  or  harm.  O Reddy,  Reddy,  it’s  not  here  ye 
ought  to  be,  an  her  wanderin’  away,  may  be,  in  a 
could,  strange  world,  jist  all  as  one  as  a young  bird 
driven  from  its  nest  afore  it’s  able  to  fly.  O,  then  it’s 
myself  that  id  like  to  be  keepin’  my  hand  in  practice 
with  that  Plimpton,  the  bloody  Sassenagh.  Och,  mur- 
dher, for  one  welt  at  him  with  my  trusty  blackthorn 
that  I once  cracked  many  a hard  sconce  with  in  sweet 
Tyrconnell.  And  as  to  them  sarvints,  bad  luck  to 
them  for  bastes ; they’re  nothin’  but  Turks  and  hay- 
thens,  ivery  mother’s  sowl  o’  them,  from  the  steward 
down  to  the  swineherd.  An  in  regard  to  dacency  or 
gratitude,  faith,  it’s  little  throuble  it  gives  them  ; divil 
a taste  of  it  iver  they  felt,  the  dirty  dogs.  Humph, 
ay,  and  they  ust  to  be  great  voteens  too,  an  mighty 
religious,  entirely,  when  the  priest  id  come.  Reli? 
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gious,  O,  begorra ! the  man  that  id  trust  to  their  reli 
gion  desarves  the  madhouse.  The  lazy,  beef-eatin’, 
beer-drinkin*,  big-bellied  Sassenaghs.  Upon  my  con- 
science, they’d  make  the  finest  Turks  in  the  world,  by 
raison  av  the  eatin’  an  drinkin’  they’d  expect  in  para- 
dise. Now,  here’s  half  a dozen  pimple-faced,  red-nosed 
fellows  below,  that  the  smell  av  mate  afther  two  days’ 
fastin’  id  make  forswear  the  pope,  if  they  wur  shure 
of  bein’  hung  two  hours  after  they  got  their  bellies 
full.  O,  begorra,  mate  ivery  day  in  the  week’s  a 
mighty  strong  argument  against  Popery  in  this  coun- 
try. Bedad,  if  they  had  the  same  to  expect  in  the 
country  above,  it’s  little  throuble  they’d  have.  Bad 
scran  to  me,  but  I often  thought  these  reformers 
made  a great  mistake  in  that  respect.  Now,  had  they 
only  said,  hould  on  to  the  Scriptures  by  all  manea; 
but  no  more  fastin’,  nor  penance,  nor  confession  here 
in  this  world,  and  in  the  nixt  ye’ll  have  lashins  iv 
mate,  dhrink,  washin’  and  lodgin’,  and  nothin’  to  do. 
Begorra,  they’d  have  no  difficulty  at  all  at  all.  Och 
hoch,  give  me  ould  Ireland  still ; the  darlint  that 
niver  did  the  mane  thing  — niver  sould  her  faith  to 
fill  her  belly.  They’re  drivin  at  her  these  ten  years 
hammer  and  tongs,  with  the  mate  in  the  one  hand  and 
the  sword  in  the  other ; and  she  still  laughs  at  them 
for  their  pains.  O,  faith,  the  pure  stuff’s  in  her  to 
the  back  bone ; the  stuff  that  made  the  saints  long 
ago.  She’ll  niver  desart  her  colors,  niver,  begorra: 
I’ll  lay  my  life  on’t.  The  ould  faith’s  too  dear  to 
her  — it’s  too  deep  rooted  down  in  her  sowl  to  barter 
it  for  beef,  beer,  and  Bibles.  Arrah,  cushlamachree ! ” 
he  cried,  rubbing  his  hands  as  be  paced  the  room  to 
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and  fro ; “but  it’s  myself  id  like  to  feel  the  heather 
iv  yer  hills  under  my  foot  once  more,  if  I cud  only  lave 
my  poor  ould  master.  But  no,  no  ; I darn’t  do  that; 
no,  no,  Fd  be  ashamed  to  tread  the  ould  sod  and  look 
up  at  the  blessed  sun,  whilst  the  thought  kept  tug- 
ging at  my  heart  that  I abandoned  my  master  in  his 
sorrows.  Orra,  wurrah,  wurrah,  then  ; but  it’s  little 
comfort  I had  since  I left  ye,  — dhramin’  av  ye  night 
an  day,  and  thinkin’  iv  ye  often,  may  be,  at  my 
prayers,  when  I ought  to  be  mindin’  my  sowl ; but 
it’s  natural  to  us  some  way,  I suppose,  that  wherever 
we  wander  the  good  ould  memories  id  haunt  us 
still.  Ochone,  ochone,  if  my  poor  master  but  lived 
in  Ireland,  it’s  little  fear  he’d  have  of  the  queen’s  pur- 
suivants, and  little  danger  he’d  run  of  his  sarvints 
desartin’  him.” 

“ Thou  seemest  somewhat  troubled  in  mind,  my 
friend,”  said  a voice  immediately  behind  him. 

Reddy  instantly  turned,  and  found  himself  in  pres- 
ence of  Sewall,  the  steward. 

“ Ho,  ho!  it’s  yerself’s  in  it,”  said  Reddy.  “ Arrah, 
then  might  I be  so  bowld  as  to  ax  ye  where’s  the 
trooper  gone  ? ” 

“ Verily,  I know  not,”  replied  Sewall,  in  the  drawl- 
ing tone  of  a canting  preacher.  “ I had  just  come  to 
offer  him  some  refreshments,  and  lo ! he’s  not  here.” 

“ Ye’d  wish  to  be  kind  to  him,  I suppose,  for  ould 
acquaintance  sake.” 

“ Nay,  I know  not  the  man.” 

“ Arrah,  be  aisy  now,  and  don’t  be  tryin’  to  come 
over  me  with  yer  ould  tricks.  Jist  tell  me  at  onct 
why  ye  let  him  go,  and  where  he  went  to.” 
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“ I assure  thee,  most  truly,  I know  nothing  of  the 
man.” 

“ I see  yer  finger’s  cut,  Master  Sewall ; how  comes 
that?  and  the  windy  here  broke  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  since  I left  ye  this  mornin,.” 

“ Can  it  be  possible  thou  suspectest  me  of  liberat- 
ing this  man  ? ” said  the  steward,  looking  up  mildly 
in  Reddy’s  face. 

“ In  troth,  thin,  I do,  Master  Sewall,  jist  suspect  ye 
for  that  same.” 

u I grieve  to  think  thou  couldst  form  so  poor  an 
opinion  of  me,”  observed  Sewall,  with  a serene  and 
placid  countenance. 

u Look  here,”  cried  Reddy,  laying  hold  of  the  fel- 
low by  the. breast  of  his  doublet  as  he  turned  to 
quit  the  room.  “ Ye  expect  this  Houghton  here 
this  evenin’  with  a party  to  take  possession  of  the 
place,  under  authority  of  the  queen’s  warrint,  don’t 
ye  ? An  ye  know  the  sarvints  will  be  more  bent  on 
securin’  their  own  plundher  than  defendin’  their  mas- 
ter’s property ; so  that  ye’ll  have  nothin’  to  prevent 
ye  carryin’  out  yer  damnable  scheme,  eh  ? ” 

u Scheme ! what  scheme  ? ” demanded  Sewall. 

“ O,  ye’d  like  to  know,  wud  ye  ? Well,  wait,  I’ll 
tell  ye.  Ye’ve  been  robbin’  Sir  Geoffrey  these  five 
years,  day  after  day  ; ye  wurn’t  content  with  chatin’ 
him  out  o’  the  Hollybrae  Farrfi,  but  ye  chated  him 
out  o’  Brookdale  too,  for  yer  brother-in-law,  Luke  Da- 
vidson, that  ye  keep  in  London  all  the  time  plottin’ 
and  schemin’  with  yer  heretic  wife.  Ye’ve  conveyed 
away,  time  afther  time,  the  horses  from  the  stable, 
the  oxen  from  the  stalls,  the  furniture  from  the  house, 
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and  the  very  tankards  from  the  table.  Ye  haven’t  left 
the  ould  man  a single  silver  goblet  to  drink  his  cana- 
ry out  iv ; nor  sixpence  in  his  purse  to  share  with 
the  poor  beggars  that  come  to  seek  their  weekly 
alms  An  now  that  ye’ve  nothin’  more  to  gain,  ye 
open  the  house  to  this  trooper  an  his  followers,  to  rob 
and  plundher  the  little  that’s  left,  so  that  the  wreck  an 
ruin  they  lave  behind  may  cover  the  proofs  iv  yer 
damnable  villany.” 

“ I swear  to  thee,  Master  Reddy,  Fm  entirely  guilt- 
less of  the  charge,”  responded  the  steward,  with  the 
patient  look  and  smile  of  an  injured  man  on  his 
smooth  face. 

“ Ye  needn’t  smile  at  me  that  way,”  said  Reddy ; 
u it’s  iv  no  use,  for  I know  ye.  If  the  divil  in  hell  lent 
ye  that  smile  to  desaive  Sir  Geoffrey,  be  content  with 
the  use  ye’ve  made  of  it,  an  don’t  try  it  on  me.  As 
for  yer  swearin’,  ye  hypocrite,  I wudn’t  give  a thra- 
neen  for  yer  oath.” 

Verily,  thy  language  is  offensive,  Master  Connor. 
I can  remain  no  longer  to  bandy  words  with  thee. 
Pray  let  me  go.” 

“ Answer  me  this,  ye  villain,”  cried  Reddy,  at  last 
enraged  at  the  fellow’s  imperturbable  calmness  of 
voice  and  feature,  and  inserting  his  fingers  in  his 
neckerchief  he  dragged  him  back  from  the  door; 
“ wurn’t  ye  afeard  Sir  Geoffrey  id  soon  call  ye  to  an 
account  iv  yer  doins,  and  knowin’  yer  villany  wud 
shurely  be  discovered,  didn’t  ye  cirkilate  the  report 
through  London,  that  yer  master  had  been  livin’  like 
an  ankerite,  and  savin’  money  for  the  last  five  and 
38 
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twenty  years,  till  his  coffers  were  full  of  goold,  an 
all  to  induce  some  scoundrel,  like  Sir  Thomas  Plimp- 
ton, to  come  here  with  the  test  oath ; eh  ? ye  dog ! 
an  on  Sir  Geoffrey’s  refusal,  to  take  possession  of  the 
property,  and  thus  cloak  yer  pilferin’  an  plunderin’ 
from  the  world.  Spake,  acknowledge  it,  ye  hypo- 
crite, or  I’ll  tear  ye  in  inches.” 

“Unhand  me,”  muttered  Sewall,  “ unhand  me;  I 
shall  explain.”  But  as  the  false-hearted  wretch  ut- 
tered the  words,  his  right  hand  sought  his  breast,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  drawing  a poniard  from  beneath 
his  jerkin,  when  Reddy,  suspecting  his  intention, 
grasped  him  by  the  arm,  and  held  it  like  a vice. 

“ Scoundrel ! wud  ye  stab  me  in  could  blood  ? ” he 
cried,  looking  close  into  his  face.  “ Haven’t  ye  a da- 
cent  feelin’  at  all  in  ye  ? ” 

“ Nay,  I thought  but  to  defend  myself,”  gasped  the 
steward. 

“ What ! so  pious  a man  carry  such  a weapon  con- 
saled  in  his  breast ! ” 

“ I did  but  threaten,”  replied  Sewall,  trembling  in 
every  limb.  “ Thou  knowest  I love  not  blood,  and 
thine  least  of  all.” 

“ Traitor,  ye  desarve  to  die,”  cried  Reddy,  twisting 
his  neckcloth  still  tighter,  and  chucking  him  under 
the  jaw  as  he  would  a snarling  cur. 

“ Mercy,  mercy ! ” groaned  the  steward  ; “ I’m  not 
prepared  to  meet  judgment.  O,  spare  me,  spare  me, 
and  I shall  quit  the  place  instantly.” 

“ Spare  ye,  dog?  an  how  did  ye  spare  yer  master? 
O,  fiend  iv  hell,”  he  continued,  “ yer  robbery  of  that 
poor,  innocent,  good  ould  man  will  damn  ye  yet,  as 
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shure  as  there’s  an  ever-just  God  above  ye.  Yer  sin 
is  cryin’  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  and  will  cry  for- 
ever ; for  it’s  the  sin  that  can  niver  be  forgiven  in  this 
world  or  in  the  world  to  come.  But  I’ll  not  have  yer 
dirty  blood  in  my  hands ; no,  no,  ye  mane,  low- 
sowld  wretch,  ye  don’t  desarve  to  die  by  an  honest 
man’s  hands : go,  go  away  to  the  rest  of  the  traitors 
below  there,  an  herd  with  them  till  yer  associate, 
Houghton,  comes  back  again  with -his  reenforcement 
of  apostates  and  renegades.  Away,  ye  base,  low, 
cowardly, dastardly  villain.  Away.”  And  raising  him 
in  his  powerful  arms,  as  he  would  a child,  he  dashed 
him  against  the  wall  with  such  violence  that  the  un- 
fortunate wretch  fell  back  stunned  and  senseless  on 
the  floor. 

For  an  instant,  Reddy  seemed  to  regret  the  vio- 
lence he  had  used,  and  waited  to  see  if  Sewall  were 
likely  to  recover  without  the  aid  of  restoratives;  but 
perceiving,  after  the  lapse  of  a minute  or  so,  he 
began  to  show  signs  of  life,  quitted  the  room,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  library,  in  quest  of  Sir 
Geoffrey. 

When  he  reached  that  apartment,  the  knight  was 
standing  in  front  of  a book  shelf,  on  which  were 
ranged  a number  of  large  volumes,  bound  with  un- 
tanned calf  skin,  and  occupied  in  looking  over  the 
precious  collection,  lest  any  had  been  taken  away 
during  his  absence.  At  length,  having  apparently  sat- 
isfied himself  that  all  were  safe  as  he  had  left  them, 
he  turned  slowly  round,  and  saw  Reddy  behind 
him,  leaning  in  a melancholy  attitude  against  the 
door* 
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“ Whattroubleth  thee  now,  Reddy,”  said  the  knight, 
approaching  him,  “ that  thou  lookest  so  sad  ? ” 

“ Why,  indeed,  thin  I’m  jist  thinkin’,  Sir  Geoffrey, 
that  ye’ll  have  to  quit  the  place,”  replied  Reddy. 

“What!  abandon  Brockton?” 

“ Well,  yis,  to  be  sure,  av  coorse,”  assented  Reddy, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  said,  in  the  confusion  of 
mind  which  the  anticipation  of  Sir  Geoffrey’s  ap 
proaching  trial  had  caused  him.  “ Yer  not  the  first 
that  the  fear  of  persecution  forced  to  leave  home,  1 
suppose.” 

“No,”  said  the  knight,  “I’m  not  the  first;  but 
what  of  that?  Those  thou  alludest  to  had  friends 
or  relatives  to  fly  to,  or  some  one  to  live  for — sons 
mayhap,  or  a — or  — hem!” 

“ Daughters,”  added  Reddy. 

“Ay,  or  daughters  — loving  daughters  I mean  — 
who  would  cling  to  them,  and  cherish  them  in  their 
old  age.  Ah,  that  indeed  would  be  something  to  live 
for ! Would  it  not,  Reddy  ? ” 

“ Sartinly,”  replied  Reddy  ; “ an  haven’t  ye  yerself 
the  most  lovin’,  an  beautiful,  an  kindest-hearted  child 
in  the  whole  world  ? ” 

“ Truly,”  replied  the  old  man,  sitting  down  on  his 
easy  chair,  and  unconsciously  opening  a book  that 
lay  on  the  table,  “ I had  one ; but  she  hath  forsaken 
me.” 

“ Forsaken  ye  ? ” 

“ Ay,  without  leaving  a word  or  a line  that  I could 
think  of,  or  look  at,  in  her  absence.” 

" Don’t  say  that,  Sir  Geoffrey;  it’s  a mortal  sin  to 
say  that  of  Mistress  Alice*” 
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“ Nay,  hath  she  not  deserted  me  ?” 

“ O,  God  pardon  ye  for  that  thought ! ” exclaimed 
Reddy. 

“ And  where  is  she,  then  ? ” said  the  knight ; as  if 
the  fact  of  her  being  away  from  his  sight  was  a proof 
of  her  abandoning  him  forever. 

“ She’s  safe  an  sound  with  Nell  Gower,  at  Whin- 
stone  Hollow,  where  ye  ought  to  be  yerself,  an  where 
she’ll  be  brackin’  her  heart  expectin’  ye.” 

“ Ay,  ay,  so  the  pilgrim  sait.h,  whom  thou  hast  just 
seen  in  the  chapel.  And,  indeed,  I foolishly  pledged 
him  my  word  to  go  see  her  once  more ; but  since  I 
searched  her  room  and  found  nothing  there,  not  even 
one  word  or  a bit  of  paper,  as  a token  of  her  loving 
remembrance,  I changed  my  mind.” 

“ O master,  master,  don’t  speak  so  could  of  her, 
that  way,  or  ye’ll  kill  me  entirely.” 

“ Why,  Reddy,  I suppose  she  don’t  want  to  have 
any  thing  more  to  do  with  me,  and  that’s  the  reason 
she  left  me  as  she  did.” 

“ I’ll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  there’s  no 
use  in  palaverin’  about  it,”  said  Reddy,  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  in  a resolute  manner;  “ye’ll 
have  to  lave  the  place  afore  daylight  the  morrow.” 

“ Ay,  faith,  have  to  leave  it ! Gramercy  for  thy 
haves  and  thy  shalls.  Thou  speakest  to  me  with  as 
much  boldness  as  if  thou  wert  my  master.  And 
pray  who  shall  compel  me  to  leave  it  ? ” 

“ The  queen’s  pursuivants.” 

“ What!  didst  not  tell  me  thou  hadst  carried  the 
party  off,  and  left  the  leader  a prisoner  in  the  cellar?  ” 
“He  was  a prisoner  when  I came  away;  but  be’p 
98’ 
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gone  now,  an  he’ll  surely  return  afore  twelve  o’clock 
the  morrow,  with  another  party  at  his  back.  So  the 
sooner  we  lave  the  better ; that’s  if  ye  don’t  wish  to 
have  the  test  oath  proposed.  If  ye  wait  till  they 
comp,  ye’ll  have  yer  choice  iv  swearin’  to  the  queen’s 
shupremacy  or  goin’  a prisoner  to  London.” 

44  I’ll  do  neither,”  replied  Sir  Geoffrey. 

44  What  else  will  ye  do  ? ” 

44  I’ll  summon  the  servants,  and  defend  the  house,” 
cried  the  knight  resolutely,  pitching  the  book  on  the 
table. 

44  Ough  ! bad  scram  to  the  sarvint  ye  have  to  raise 
a finger  for  ye.” 

44  What,  afraid  to  take  arms  ? ” 

“No,  but  unwillin’.  In  one  word,  Sir  Geoffrey, 
(an  upon  my  conscience,  though  they’re  Englishmen 
itself,  am  a’most  ashamed  to  say  it,)  they’ve  deserted 
ye,  ivery  man  i’  them,  when  they  saw  the  throuble 
cornin’  acrass  yer  doore.” 

44  O dear  me,  Reddy,  thou’rt  not  serious ; all  my 
own  servants  desert  me  ? ” 

44  It’s  the  truth  I’m  tellin’  ye,”  replied  Reddy  ; 44  ye 
can’t  depend  on  one  i’  them.” 

44  What,  abandon  me  to  the  fury  of  these  merci- 
less troopers  ? I’ll  not  believe  it,  sir ; I say  I’ll  not 
believe  a word  of  it.” 

44  Bedad,  I heard  them  with  my  own  ears*” 

44  Heard  them  ? ” 

44  Ay,  faith  ; heard  them  plottin’  with  one  another 
about  how  they’d  run  away,  an  turn  Protestants,  an 
get  sarvice  in  great  houses,  where  they’d  have  good 
aatW  an  drinkin’  ivery  day  i’  the  week/  an  no  m ora 
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confessions,  nor  fastin’s,  nor  penances,  nor  pilgrim- 
ages, to  bother  them.” 

“ Reddy,  this  is  but  a scheme  of  thine  to  induce 
me  to  leave  Brockton  : confess  it  is  ; acknowledge  it 
now,  thou  villain,  and  Fll  forgive  thee.” 

“ Bad  cess  to  me,  Sir  Geoffrey,  if  there’s  a word 
lie  in  it.  An  shure  I heard  them  whisperin’  to  one 
another  how  they’d  take  the  value  i’  their  wages  with 
them,  an  how  they  desarved  to  have  their  earnin’s 
first  and  foremost  out  i’  the  rack  that  was  cornin’  on 
the  place.” 

“But  Sewall,  the  steward,  surely  he ” 

“ O,  the  Judas,  the  Judas!”  interrupted  Reddy; 
“ if  there’s  a warm  corner  in  hell,  that  fellow’ll 
have  it.” 

“ Dear  me,  Reddy ; thou  art  certainly  mistaken.” 

“ Mistaken  ? ” 

“ Ay,  truly  ; Sewall  was  ever  a pious,  God-fearing 
man,  and  a most  careful  servant.” 

“ He  was  a damnable  hypocrite,  sir;  that’s  what 
he  was.” 

“Hold  thy  peace,  knave;  I cannot  listen  to  this 
vile  slander.” 

“ O,  murdher,  murdher ! what’s  this?”  cried  Red- 
dy, scratching  his  head,  and  striding  through  the 
room  in  a fit  of  vexation  at  his  master’s  undimin- 
ished confidence  in  the  man  whom  he  had  so  often 
warned  him  against.  “Listen  to  me,  sir;  will  ye 
listen  to  me  for  a mi  nit,  Sir  Geoffrey  ? ” 

“ No,  sir ; I shan’t  listen  to  thee  belying  my  stew- 
ard, sir;  it’s  against  my  principles  and  my  con- 
science, sir.” 
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44  Sir  Geoffrey,  will  ye  sit  down  in  that  chair  and 
nearken  to  me  ? ” said  Reddy,  suddenly  lowering  his 
voice,  as  if  he  saw  the  inutility  of  loud  words,  and 
would  now  try  to  convince  him  by  other  arguments, 

44  Well,  sir,  proceed,”  said  the  knight,  sitting  down  ; 
44  what  wouldst  thou  say  ? ” 

44  Two  months  afore  I came  to  live  with  ye,  Sir 
Geoffrey,  yer  ould  steward,  Matthew  Carewell,  who 
was  born  an  bred  on  the  estate,  an  his  father  afore 
him,  died.” 

44  Well,  very  well,  sir.” 

44  Yer  income,  that  time,  in  clear  cash,  amounted 
to  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
pounds,  six  shillin’s  and  sixpence  of  the  present  coin- 
age ; didn’t  it  ? ” 

44  Somewhere  about  that,”  replied  Sir  Geoffrey  ; 
44  Fm  not  particularly  sure  as  to  the  odd  shillings  and 
pence.” 

44  Divil  a doubt  i’  that,  any  way  ; an  if  ye’d  say 
the  thousands  too,  ye’d  be  nearer  the  truth,  am  think- 
in’.  Well,  ye  had  the  round  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  laid  by,  at  that  time,  accordin’  to  Matthew 
Carewell’s  accounts.” 

“Exactly,”  replied  Sir  Geoffrey;  “just  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  ; but  thou’lt  remember  most  of  that  was 
of  base  coinage,  which  hath  been  called  in  by  Eliza- 
beth during  the  last  five  years.” 

“ And  pray,  Sir  Geoffrey,  how  much  did  ye  lose 
on  it  ? ” 

44  Eh  ? lose  on  it  ? why  — hem  — let’s  see ” 

44  Never  mind,  sir ; in  round  numbers,  have  ye  lost 
the  third  ? ” 
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“ The  third?  Well,  upon  my  life,  now,  I don’t 
exactly  remember.” 

u No,  ye  don’t  jist  remember  the  exact  sum  — the 
odd  shillin’s  and  pence,  ye  know — av  coorse  not.  But 
we’ll  let  that  all  go  for  nothin’.  An  now,  will  ye  be 
plased  to  tell  me  how  much  Master  Sewall  has 
saved  these  five  years,  out  of  an  income  of  three 
thousand  odd  pounds,  deductin’  one  thousand  for 
fishes,  bumbees,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  alms,  instru- 
ments, books,  cethera  in  cethera  ? ” 

u Well,  indeed,”  replied  Sir  Geoffrey,  stroking  down 
his  gray  hair,  and  glancing  timidly  at  his  questioner, 
“I  cannot  tell  thee  at  present,  Reddy,  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.” 

u An  can  ye  tell  me  how  many  horses  ye  have  in  yer 
stable,  or  stock  in  yer  farms  ? can  ye  tell  me  whether 
yer  in  debt  or  out  av  debt  ? can  ye  tell  how  yer  ac- 
counts stan  ? can  ye  tell  me  any  thing  at  all  at  all  ?” 
“ My  memory’s  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be  about 
these  things,”  replied  the  old  man,  looking  down  and 
fingering  the  lower  button  of  his  jerkin. 

u Ye  know  no  more  about  yer  affairs  nor  the  child 
unborn,”  said  Reddy,  looking  compassionately  on  the 
mild  face  of  his  old  master.  “ God  help  ye,  it’s  little 
business  ye  have  in  this  world.” 

“ Indeed,  I suppose  it’s  a great  shame  for  me,”  re- 
plied the  knight.  “ But  with  such  a steward  as  Sew- 
all, I feel  perfectly  secure.  I wonder  that  he  don’t 
come  to  offer  me  some  refreshment  after  my  journey,” 
he  added,  “for  truly  I feel  somewhat  hungry.  Take 
the  whistle  there  on  the  desk,  Reddy,  and  call  him.” 
Reddy  searched  for  the  whistle,  but  it  was  not  to 
be  found 
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44  That’s  strange,”  said  the  knight,  rising  and  look- 
ing about  for  it  himself;  44 1 never  once  missed  it 
from  that  spot  these  twenty  years  and  more.” 

44  It  was  goold,  an  iv  some  value,”  observed  Reddy. 
44  Ay,  it  cost  my  grandfather  threescore  guineas ; 
a fine  old  family  relic.  But  go  down,  Reddy,  and 
send  up  Sewall ; I would  speak  with  him  a mo- 
ment.” 

Reddy  promptly  obeyed  the  order,  but  returned, 
after  a short  absence,  to  inform  Sir  Geoffrey  that  nei- 
ther Sewall  nor  any  other  of  the  servants  was  in  the 
house. 

44  Dear  me,”  said  the  old  man ; 44  where  can  they 
be  ? surely  I saw  them  at  the  door  when  I reached 
home  this  morning.  Come,  Reddy,  lend  me  thine 
arm ; we  shall  go  down  and  seek  them.” 

When  they  entered  the  servants’  hall,  arm  in  arm, 
Sir  Geoffrey  stopped  and  looked  about  him  for  an 
instant  without  speaking  a word.  44  This  place  seem- 
eth  lonely  and  deserted,  methinks,”  he  muttered  at 
length.  44  Hem ! there’s  a look  of  desertion  about  it 
which  I know  not  how  to  account  for.  When  last  I 
came  down  here,  my  servants  received  me  like  a mon- 
arch ; now  there’s  none  to  bid  me  welcome.” 

44  It’s  the  fate  of  many  a Catholic  gentleman,  these 
times,”  replied  Reddy  ; 44  deserted  by  them  that  ought 
to  be  nearer  and  dearer  to  them  than  sarvints.” 

44  True,”  said  the  knight ; 44  and  yet,  Reddy,  I en- 
deavored to  be  very  kind  to  my  dependants.” 

44  Well,  an  sure,  sir,  yer  goodness  is  not  lost;  if 
men  don’t  reward  ye,  God  will.” 

44  O,  indeed,  Reddy,  I don’t  know  that,  I’m  some* 
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times  afraid,  if  1 were  kindly  disposed,  it  sprung, 
rather,  mayhap,  from  inclination  than  grace.” 

“ Begorra,  sir,  that’s  the  way  with  ye  always ; ye 
niver  give  yerself  credit  for  any  thing.” 

“ Moreover,”  continued  the  knight,  “ now  that  my 
daughter  hath  left  me,  and  age  bent  me  towards  the 
grave,  and  the  thoughts  of  death  beginning  to  come 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me  day  after  day,  why,  I think 
I feel  somewhat  uneasy  about  those  flies  and  fishes  — 
a sort  of  scruple,”  he  added,  looking  timidly  up  at 
Reddy. 

“The  flies  and  fishes,”  repeated  Reddy,  casting 
down  his  eyes  as  if  he  felt  a sort  of  delicacy  in  being 
referred  to  just  then  on  the  subject;  or  perhaps  sus* 
pected  his  master  had  got  some  new  idea  about  them 

in  his  head*: 

“ Ay*  they,  have  cost  me  many  a long  night’s 
study.” 

“ Av  coorse  they  did,  sir.” 

“ When  I should  have  been  better  employed,  may- 
hap. Upon  my  word,  Reddy,  my  mind  is  not  so  sat- 
isfied about  these  things  as  it  used  to  be,  since  I saw . 
that  monk  in  the  abbey  beyond  there.  My  theories 
respecting  the  constitution  of  insects  don’t  seem  so 
useful,  altogether,  as  they  did  before.  Besides,  Red- 
dy, thou  hast  often,  expressed  some  doubts  about  it 
thyself.”. 

“About  the,  flies,  ye  mane;  O,  well,  av  coorse  I 
did,  sjr.  But  here — ye  know,”  stammered  Reddy, 
not.  knowing  well  how  to  avoid  wounding  the  old 
i^ar^a,  Edibility,  “ ye  > had^  always  yer  owp  opinions 
an  I bad  mine,  yer  honor ; only  ye  wffp 
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backed  by  the  priest,  an  av  coorse  had  no  check  on 
yer  conscience  in  regard  iv  it.  But  any  way,  Sir 
Geoffrey,  this  is  no  time  to  spake  of  sich  things. 
Let’s  see  if  we  can’t  get  some  refreshment  for  ye,  af- 
tber  the  fatigue  ye  suffered  all  day and  requesting 
his  master’s  company,  he  gave  him  his  arm,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  steward’s  room,  where  he  left  him  alone 
for  a few  minutes,  whilst  he  hastened  to  consult  the 
buttery  and  cellar. 

The  knight  seated  himself  before  the  steward’s 
desk,  and  began  to  look  over  the  various  articles 
lying  on  it,  when  his  eye  happened  to  fall  on  the 
name  of  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  written  in  the 
steward’s  handwriting  on  a bit  of  paper  that  seemed 
to  be  a fragment  of  a letter.  On  examining  this 
fragment  closely,  he  found  it  was  addressed  to  Plimp- 
ton, dated  some  few  days  back,  and  had  the  word 
“ private  ” written  in  large  characters  on  the  corner. 
Sir  Geoffrey  turned  it  up  and  down  every  way,  to 
make  sure  of  it’s  being  Sewall’s  writing;  and  then, 
as  the  matter  seemed  no  longer  to  admit  of  a doubt, 
leaned  back  in  the  chair,  and  looked  up  at  the  ceiling, 
full  of  sad  and  bitter  reflections. 

In  this  attitude  he  remained  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  endeavoring  to  reconcile  his  former  good  opin- 
ion of  Sewall  wTith  the  fact  of  this  unexpected  and 
mysterious  correspondence.  He  tried  to  discover 
some  possible  way  to  account  for  the  letter  without 
prejudice  to  the  writer’s  hitherto  honest  and  trust- 
worthy character ; but  he  could  find  none.  Wearied 
at  length  by  such  perplexing  thoughts,  and  impatient 
of  Reddy’s  delay  in  bringing  him  the  refreshment  he 
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so  much  needed,  he  rose  suddenly,  and  left  the  room, 
with  the  determination  of  visiting  the  servants’  apart- 
ments, and  of  placing  the  fact  of  his  desertion  be- 
yond all  further  speculation. 

The  first  room  he  entered  was  the  kitchen.  “ Hoa, 
there,  Mrs.  A.,  Mrs.  Cook ! art  thou  within  ? ” he 
cried,  knocking  on  a table  with  the  head  of  his  cane ; 
“ hoa ! there,”  he  continued,  repeating  the  knock  on 
a door  that  opened  into  another  apartment.  “ Is 
there  none  to  answer?  God  bless  me!  there,  the  fire 
is  out  on  the  hearth,  the  doors  all  wide  open,  and  the 
rain  running  over  the  floor.  Dear  me  ; when  I came 
down  here  last  year  to  see  the  dead  beggar  whom 
they  carried  in  from  the  wayside,  the  place  was  full 
of  willing  hands  and  happy  faces ; now  it’s  like  the 
abode  of  pestilence  — every  one  hath  run  away 
from  it.” 

Quitting  the  kitchen,  he  proceeded  to  the  servants’ 
chambers  along  the  passage  leading  to  the  buttery ; 
but  though  he  called  and  knocked  on  the  doors,  and 
finally  examined  their  beds,  not  one  was  to  be  found ; 
even  their  garments  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  hang- 
ing from  the  hooks  about  the  room,  nor  their  trunks 
and  boxes  arranged  as  usual  along  the  walls. 

“ Dear  me ! ” muttered  the  old  man,  hobbling  out 
from  the  last  room,  and  looking  alternately  to  both  ends 
of  the  corridor,  “ I fear  me  there  must  be  something 
wrong.  God  forgive  me  if  I did  aught  to  drive  them 
away.  I don’t  remember  if  I did.  I didn’t  intend 
it.  Hoa,  there ! Sewall,  Riddle,  Stinson,  come  out 
from  your  hiding-places.  Come!  an  ye  drank  too 
much  in  my  absence,  why,  I’ll  forgive  ye.  Be  not 
39 
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ashamed  — I’ll  pardon  ye  right  willingly,  ftp  an- 
swer— no  answer.  O dear  me ; how  silent  are  these 
passages  ! My  own  voice  almost  frightens  me.  And 
Reddy,  where  is  he  gone  ? Hoa,  Reddy ! what  de- 
taineth  thee,  man  ? Haste  thee,  haste  thee ; for  I 
fain  would  have  a sup  of  wine  and  a morsel  of  bread, 
to  support  me  against  the  weakness  I feel  coming 
about  my  heart.  Why  dost  not  speak,  man  ? ” And 
thus  ejaculating,  he  made  his  way  to  the  buttery,  and 
threw  open  the  door.  The  place  was  empty.  “ Not 
a living  thing  to  be  seen  or  heard,”  he  muttered, 
shaking  his  head;  “not  even  the  scratching  of-' a 
mouse  behind  the  shelves.  Dear  me ; how  deserted 
I begin  to  feel!  not  a cat  to  mew,  nor  a dog  to  wag 
his  tail  in  acknowledgment  of  my  acquaintance. 
Tm  like  the  last  man  of  the  human  race,  when  all 
the  rest  are  dead  and  gone.  And  Reddy,  too,  hath 
abandoned  me ; O dear,  O dear.” 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Ths  bitter  thoughts  in  which  the  knight  indulged 
grew  more  and  more  painful,  as  minute  after  minute 
passed  without  any  sign  of  Reddy’s  return.  The 
shadows  of  night,  too,  began  to  fall  across  the  low 
and  narrow  windows,  bringing  with  them  still  deeper 
gloom  round  the  sinking  heart  of  the  old  recluse. 

“ O my  God,”  he  murmured  at  length,  leaning  on 
his  cane,  as  he  slowly  knelt  down  on  the  flags,  of  the 
deserted  corridor,  and  took  off  his  hat  in  lowly  rev- 
erence, “ I humble  myself  before  thy  everlasting  jus- 
tice. I acknowledge  myself  a sinner  in  thy  sight  I 
know  I have  not  loved  thee  as  I ought  I fear  me  I 
have  suffered  my  theories  to  interpose  between  thee 
and  me ; but  I will  do  so  no  more ; I will  renounce 
them  all  if  thou’lt  not  abandon  me.  My  child  hath 
forsaken  me,  and  my  servants  have  fled  away  as  from 
a leper ; even  the  one  I trusted  most  of  all  is  gone, 
and  I’m  left  here  alone,  a very  miserable,  desolate 
old  man.  But  if  thou’lt  help  me,  I shall  be  strong. 
Grant  me  but  strength  to  reach  my  daughter’s  side  J 
give  me  but  to  see  her  round  my  dying  bed,  to  touch 
her  hand,  to  kiss  her  once  pure  and  loving  lips  before 
I die,  and  I promise  thee  I shall  never  touch  a beetle 
ora  butterfly  again.  That  is,  I mean,”  (correcting 
himself  quickly,)  “after  I shall  have  completed  the 
collection,  and  finished  the  theory  on  bronchial  rcspi* 
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ration.  The  work  is  nearly  done,  and  I know  thou 
wilt  not  be  jealous  with  me  for  devoting  a few  days’ 
study  to  its  completion.  I need  not  say  a word  more 
on  the  subject,  not  a word,  for  thou  knowest  my  heart, 
and  how  strictly  I have  ever  observed  my  promises. 
So  I am  content  to  sacrifice  my  collections,  and  re- 
sign all  my  books ; that  is,  always  excepting  the  four 
great  fathers,  with  Origen  and  Tertullian  thrown  in, 
for  reference ; and  Brockton  too  — though  it  goeth 
to  my  heart  to  part  with  the  old  place  — on  consid- 
eration of  being  once  more  restored  to  Alice.  So 
God  be  praised  for  having  vouchsafed  me  courage  to 
make  the  sacrifice.”  And  thus  concluding,  the  knight 
with  great  difficulty  was  endeavoring . to  regain  his 
feet,  when  Reddy,  who  was  standing  for  some  time 
behind  him  at  the  corner  of  a narrow  passage,  took 
his  arm,  and  assisted  him  to  rise. 

“ Ha,”  said  the  knight,  looking  up  in  Reddy’s  face, 
as  the  latter  lifted  him  on  his  feet,  “ I concluded  thou 
hadst  gone  also.” 

“ Where  to,  sir  ? ” 

“ Why,  hem ! — hem  ! abandoned  me,  like  the  rest.” 
“ Shure,  I tould  ye  I wudn’t  go  till  ye’d  pay  me 
my  wages.” 

“ And  then  — what  then  ? ” 

“ O,  lave  immediately,  to  be  shure ; why  not  ? ” 
“Very  well  — certainly — thou’st  a perfect  right 
to  leave  if  thou  pleasest,”  assented  Sir  Geoffrey, 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drawing  out 
his  purse.  “ I would  not  have  thee  remain  against 
thy  will  for  the  world.  Here,  take  this  for  the  pres* 
ent,”  fie  added,  handing  the  wallet  to  Reddy  with  all 
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the  liberality  of  a prince.  “ When  we  meet  again  I 
shall  give  thee  more.  So  God  be  with  thee,  Reddy, 
and  grant  thee  comfort  in  thy  old  days,  for  all  the 
kindness  thou  hast  done  to  me.” 

“ Begorra,  master,  it’s  mighty  quare  if  ye’d  be  afther 
pittin’  me  off  with  that  trifle,”  said  Reddy,  turning 
out  the  few  shillings  the  purse  contained,  and  holding 
them  up  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

“ Dear  me,”  said  the  knight,  “ is  that  all  ? ” 

“ Bedad,  it’s  no  wonder  ye’d  say  it.  Bad  scran  to 
me  if  it  i’d  buy  soles  for  my  shoes  at  ween  here  and 
Tyrconnell.” 

“ Well,  thou  must  have  value  then  ; go  in  there  to 
the  buttery,  and  take  what  thou  pleasest.” 

“ There’s  nothin’  there,”  replied  Reddy,  shaking  his 
head. 

“ The  silver  plate,  I mean ; the  tankards,  goblets, 
and  such  like.” 

Reddy  smiled  sadly. 

“What!  thou  surely  dost  not  mean ” 

“ Bedad,  it’s  the  truth,  sir ; there’s  not  a bit  av 
plate  the  size  i’  yer  nail  left  in  the  walls  i’  the' house.” 
“ Bless  me ! dear  me,  is  it  possible  ? ” exclaimed  the 
knight,  staggering  back  against  the  wall,  and  looking 
at  Reddy  in  utter  astonishment.  “ Did  they  take 
all?” 

“ Not  as  much  as  a goblet  to  drink  out  iv,  nor  wine 
ather,  I may  say,  to  pit  into  it.  Here,  sir,  sit  down 
and  take  this  drop  i’  canary  an  crust  i’  bread ; it’s  all 
I could  find,  afther  a long  search,  fit  to  offer  ye.” 

“ So  itrs  come  to  this  at  last,  Reddy,”  murmured 
the  knight,  looking  sadly  at  the  scanty  refreshment  the 
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(once  princely)  halls  of  Brockton  could  afford*  44  And 
the  wine,  too,  Is  gone.  This,  Reddy,  seems  almost 
incredible.  I saw  my  servants  all  around  me  this 
morning,  methinks,  when  I alighted  at  the  door.  Is 
it  possible  they  could  rob  the  house  in  so  short  a 
time  ? ” 

“ Sartainly  not,”  replied  Reddy.  44  But  haven’t  they 
been  robbin’  ye  day  afther  day  these  five  years  ? Shure 
they  might  stale  the  bed  from  under  ye  for  all  you 
knew  or  cared  about  it.  An  as  for  goin’,  I’ll  warrint 
they  were  ready  to  go  any  time  they  saw  the  danger 
cornin’.” 

•4  So,  then,  I’m  not  able  to  requite  thee  for  thy  faith- 
ful service,  either  in  value  or  coin.” 

44  Niver  mind,”  said  Reddy  ; “ I’ll  trust  ye.” 

44  O,  no,  not  at  all,”  replied  Sir  Geoffrey,  looking 
sideways  at  a diamond  ring  on  his  little  finger. 
44  Thou  hast  earned  thy  wages  right  honestly,  and 
shalt  not  leave  without  them.” 

44  What’r  ye  lookin’  at  that  for,  Sir  Geoffrey,”  in- 
quired Reddy. 

44  This  ring?” 

44  Ay,  sir.” 

44  Why,  I was  thinking  of  giving  thee  — hem!-— 
only  it’s  here,”  said  he,  pointing  to  the  chapel ; 44  she 
gave  it  me  the  morning  she  died;  so  I believe  I 
couldn’t  do  it.” 

44  O,  by  no  manner  iv  means,”  replied  Reddy. 

44,Twould  be  a kind  of  sacrilege,  I suppose.” 

44  Av  coorse  it  would.” 

44  And  what  then  ? ” inquired  Sir  Geoffrey ; 44 1 
have  nothing  else  left” 
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“ Well,”  responded  Reddy,  “ I must  only  wait  till 
we  get  to  London.  If  ye  say  ye’ll  pay  me  there,  why, 
av  coorse,  I’ll  take  yer  word  for  it.  So  come  away 
now,  and  let  me  put  ye  to  bed,  for  we  must  rise  early 
the  morrow,  if  we’d  escape  this  Houghton  and  his 
villanous  crew.  Besides,  I must  make  haste  and  get 
the  horses  ready  for  the  journey,  ye  know;  come 
master ; yer  tired,  and  want  some  rest.” 

As  Sir  Geoffrey  and  his  trusty  henchman  wended 
their  way  slowly,  through  the  long  passages,  towards 
the  knight’s  room,  under  piles  of  old  rusty  armor, 
hanging  from  the  ceilings,  and  tapestries  falling  in 
shreds  from  the  damp  walls,  both  maintained,  for 
a while,  a sad  and  mournful  silence.  The  shades  of 
evening,  now  deepening  into  night,  and  relieved  here 
and  there  by  the  few  stray  moonbeams  that  strug- 
gled through  the  trees,  and  found  their  way,  at  length, 
into  the  corridors  by  the  massive  windows,  lent  to 
the  scene  an  aspect  of  loneliness  and  desolation 
that  weighed  down  the  heart  of  the  old  man  more 
and  more  at  every  step,  and  made  him  grasp,  the  arm 
of  Reddy  the  tighter,  as  if  to  assure  himself  by  its 
touch  that  there  was  one  yet  in  the  world  who  did 
not  abandon  him  in  his  hour  of  sorrow. 

“ He  had  no  daughter  to  desert  him,”  said  the 
knight,  at  length,  breaking  in  abruptly  on  the  solemn 
silence  that  prevailed,  and  speaking  in  connection 
with  a point  he  had  been  hitherto  silently  discussing 
with  himself. 

“ Who  d’ye  mane,  sir  ? ” 

“Job.” 

“Humph!” 
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“ Nevertheless,  he  was  a man  of  very  respectable 
patience  under  affliction,  Reddy.  More  than  I have, 
I fear.” 

“ Hush,”  exclaimed  Reddy,  stopping  suddenly,  and 
pointing  to  a figure  that  had  just  crossed  the  window 
at  the  end  of  the  hall.  “Who’s  that?  Sewall!  by 
all  that’s  bad,  it  is ! Hoa,  there ! Sewall,  come  back ; 
Sir  Geoffrey  wants  to  speak  to  ye.”  But  the  figure 
vanished  in  an  instant  round  the  corner  of  the  pas- 
sage. ' 

“ That  scoundrel,”  muttered  Reddy,  “ is  plottin’ 
some  deep  villany,  an  has  some  hidin’  place  in  the 
house,  where  he  burrows  till  he  has  finished  it.” 

“Dear  me!”  said  the  knight,  “dost  think  him  so 
bad  as  that  ? ” 

“ He’s  no  worse  than  I tould  ye  he  was,  four  years 
ago.” 

“ What!  thinkest  thou  he  hath  betrayed  me  to  this 
Houghton  fellow?” 

“ Jist  as  shurely  as  there’s  a sun  in  the  sky  above 
ye,  he  has,  an  that  through  his  brother-in-law  David- 
son; him  ye  sould  the  farm  to.  An,  begorra,  if 
Houghton  disn’t  find  he’s  sould  himself,  before  long, 
I’m  mighty  far  astray  in  my  reckonin’.  Houghton 
expects  the  gold,  as  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  expects 
the  property ; but  he’ll  soon  find  it’s  one  thing  to  ex- 
pect, an  anither  to  get.” 

Here  Sir  Geoffrey  trod  on  a hard  substance,  which 
so  twisted  his  foot  as  to  make  him  stumble. 

“Ah,”  ejaculated  the  knight,  looking  down,  “an 
old  nail,  I suppose,  that  fell  from  the  wall.” 

Reddy  let  go  the  knight’s  arm,  and  picked  it  up. 
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“Its  the  steel  of  a tinder  box,”  said  Reddy,  “and 
dropped  by  Sewall  in  his  hurry  to  escape.” 

In  another  minute  they  had  reached  Sir  Geoffrey’s 
bed  chamber,  and  Reddy,  having  bid  his  master  good 
night,  and  promised  to  call  him  early  on  the  morrow, 
withdrew  to  make  preparations  for  the  journey. 

The  stable  was  the  first,  place  to  which  Reddy  di- 
rected his  steps;  but,  to  his  utter  disappointment,  he 
found  the  stalls  empty,  and  the  doors  wide  open. 
Going  from  the  stables  to  a little  paddock  immedi- 
ately behind  them,  where  the  horses  were  sometimes 
turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  cool  evening,  he  searched 
every  nook  and  shady  corner  in  the  field,  but  no  horse 
was  to  be  seen.  As  he  again  vaulted  over  the  pad- 
dock  gate,  and  alighted  on  the  opposite  side,  he  felt 
his  collar  suddenly  grasped  by  a strong  hand,  and  his 
arms  caught  behind  and  pinioned  ere  he  could  utter 
a word. 

“ Ha ! thou  scurvy  varlet,”  cried  a voice  which 
Reddy  recognized  in  an  instant,  “I’ll  pay  thee  right 
roundly  for  thy  villanous  and  dastardly  trick  of  this 
morning.  Hold  thy  base  tongue,”  he  continued,  as 
Reddy  began  to  remonstrate  against  the  violence  he 
used,  “or  I’ll  poniard  thee  through  the  gullet  as  a 
butcher  would  an  ox.  Where’s  Master  Sewall  ? ” 

“ Where  d’ye  think  ? ” replied  Reddy,  assuming  an 
appearance  of  the  greatest  composure,  when  he  felt 
there  was  no  chance  of  escape. 

“ Answer  me,  dog ; whither  went  he  ? ” 

“ To  the  devil,  may  be,  where  you  and  he  ought  to 
be,  long  ago.” 

“ Take  thaf  for  thy  churlish  speech,  then,”  cried 
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Houghton,  dealing  Reddy  a blow  on  the  head  with 
the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  which  inflicted  a deep  gash, 
and  made  the  blood  flow  copiously  down  his  neck 
and  over  the  collar  of  his  doublet. 

“Batter  away,”  cried  Reddy,  instantly  recovering 
from  the  shock,  and  looking  round  contemptuously 
at  the  trooper ; “ am  bound,  ye  see,  an  ye’ve  nothing 
to  fear.  Batter  away;  it  comes  natural  to  ye  to  do 
the  dirty  thing.” 

“ What,  thou  drivelling  hind ! Wouldst  be  inso- 
lent?” vociferated  Houghton,  again  raising  the  dag- 
ger. 

“ Strike!  man,”  pursued  the  imperturbable  Reddy  ; 
“ don’t  be  afeered ; the  odds  is  in  yer  favor.  There’s 
five  av  ye  here,  an  I’m  all  alone,  and  pinioned  be- 
sides. Come,  sir,  up  with  yer  weapon,  an  give  the 
Celt  another  touch  of  the  Saxon.” 

“ Hoa,  Waglippet! ” exclaimed  the  trooper,  “off 
with  thy  greasy  neckerchief  and  gag  the  saucy  churl ; 
and  ye,  Williams  and  Jobson,  hold  him  fast,  till  I find 
the  steward.” 

“Waglippet!  What!”  exclaimed  Reddy,  turning 
to  the  little  host  of  the  White  Hart,  “ an  did  you  turn 
traitor  too?” 

“ Nay,  I’m  no  traitor,”  answered  Waglippet.  “ Tru- 
ly I must  confess  to  thee,  I have  received  favors  full 
many  from  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth,  and 

“Favors!  Why,  bad  luck  to  ye,  ye  spalpeen, 
didn’t  he  take  ye  in  when  ye  ust  to  ramble  about, 
an  orphan,  ’ithout  a mother’s  sowl  to  ask  ye  had  ye 
a mouth  on  ye  ? didn't  he  take  ye  in  to  bis  own  fire* 
side,  and  keep  ye  there  tiU  he  made  a n>an  iv  ye  ? ” 
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“Most  true,” replied  Waglippet,  “and  right  grateful 
am  I for  his  kindness.  But,  when  the  interest  of  our 
holy  religion  is  concerned,  I feel  constrained  to  raise 
my  voice,  yea,  my  hand,  against  iniquity,  should  I 
detect  it  in  my  very  brother,  and  battle  with  it  even  to 
the  death.” 

“ By  jaminy,  then  it’s  a mighty  wondherful  change 
that’s  come  over  ye  all  at  once  — for  upon  my  con- 
science ye  niver  was  much  given  to  scruples,  av  ould.” 
u Ay,  verily,  I have  been  long  living  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  but  the  light  hath  at  length  appeared.” 
u The  light?  humph  ! wlftt  light  d’ye  mane?” 
u The  light  of  the  holy  gospel,”  responded  Wag- 
lippet. 

“ The  light  of  hell,  ye  ungrateful  desavin’  little 
blackguard,”  cried  Reddy,  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
himself,  and,  striking  the  unfortunate  convert  on  the 
heels  with  his  yet  unbound  foot,  threw  him  flat  on  his 
back.  So  sudden  was  the  fall,  that  the  little  fellow 
lay  there  for  a time  stretched  at  full  length,  staring 
wildly  round  him,  and  unable  to  tell  whether  he  was 
struck  by  lightning  or  enchantment. 

The  other  members  of  the  party  (none  of  whom 
were  known  to  Reddy  — being,  for  the  most  part, 
hangers-on  of  the  tavern,  whom  Waglippet,  at  the 
instigation  of  Houghton,  induced  to  accompany  him 
to  Brockton)  now  secured  Reddy  from  attempting 
further  violence,  and  carried  him  bound  to  the  stable, 
where  they  resolved  to  guard  him  till  the  return  of 
the  trooper. 

Houghton,  in  the  mean  time,  intent  upon  accom- 
plishing his  ends,  had  entered  the  house  and  searched 
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for  Sewall  every  place  where  he  was  likely  to  be 
found;  but  no  Sewall  was  forthcoming.  He  then 
commenced  calling  his  name  along  the  deserted  cor- 
ridors, but  no  reply  came  back,  save  the  echo  of  his 
words. 

Enraged  at  his  disappointment,  he  resolved  to  wait 
no  longer,  but  proceed  instantly  to  find  Sir  Geoffrey, 
and  make  the  second  tender  of  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy. For  this  purpose,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  and  bring  Waglippet  with  him,  as  a witness 
of  the  act. 

The  knight  was  on  his  knees  at  prayer  when  the 
trooper  and  his  companion  entered  the  room,  and  his 
position  was  such,  that  they  could  distinctly  see  his 
whole  person  directly  before  them,  as  the  door  opened. 
He  was  leaning,  as  usual,  on  the  head  of  his  cane, 
holding  the  rosary  and  cross  suspended  from  his  fin- 
gers. His  countenance  was  as  placid  and  mild  as 
ever ; but  across  his  still  ruddy  cheeks  appeared  some 
marks  of  recent  tears,  which  he  had  carelessly  wiped 
off  with  the  cuff  of  his  doublet.  The  large  and  richly 
jewelled  cross  which  he  carried  about  him,  and  gen- 
erally kept  hidden  in  the  breast  of  his  jerkin,  hung 
down,  by  its  massive  gold  chain  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  kept  swinging  to  and  fro  like  the  pendulum  of 
a clock.  The  •moment  the  door  opened,  a single 
glance  revealed  to  Sir  Geoffrey  the  presence  of 
strange  and  unexpected  visitors.  Instantly  he  rose 
up  to  receive  them ; and  as  he  did,  the  blush  upon 
his  face  spread  and  deepened,  like  that  of  a young 
girl  when  friends  happen  to  enter  her  room  suddenly, 
and  discover  her  engaged  at  her  devotions. 
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“ Waglippet,  my  friend,”  said  he,  advancing  to  tire 
dapper  little  host  of  the  White  Hart,  and  stretching 
out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  “I’m  right  glad  to  see 
thee  — verily,  we  have  been  as  strangers  for  well 
nigh  two  years.” 

The  latter  placed  his  hand  coldly  in  Sir  Geoffrey’s, 
but  held  down  his  head,  and  said  not  a word  in  reply* 

“ And  who  may  this  gentleman  be,  my  little  friend, 
whom  thou  hast  brought  with  thee  ? His  dress,  me- 
tbinks,  is  not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  my  eyes,  though 
I remember  not  his  face.” 

“ My  name  is  Houghton,”  replied  the  trooper,  “ a 
sergeant  in  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton’s  company,  and 
am  here,  by  his  orders,  to  tender  thee  the  oath  of 
supremacy.” 

“So  ho,  master;  thou’rt  the  fellow  whom  Plimp* 
ton  sent  to  execute  the  queen’s  warrant” 

“ Ay,  verily  am  I.  Art  willing  to  take  the  oath, 
and  save  thyself  further  trouble  ? ” 

The  knight  smiled  at  the  question,  but  made  no 
reply. 

“ Nay,”  persisted  the  latter,  “ I must  have  an  answer. 
An  thou’rt  willing  to  swear,  I shall  take  thee  unfet- 
tered before  the  next  magistrate ; but  an  thou  continue 
to  refuse  allegiance  to  her  majesty,  I must  bind 
thee  in  irons  and  send  thee  a close  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don. So  I’ll  leave  thee  Master  Waglippet  here  to 
reason  with  thee  till  my  return.”  And  so  saying, 
Houghton  quitted  the  room  to  renew  his  search 
after  Sewall. 

“ Master  Houghton’s  a right  zealous,  God-fearing 
Christian,”  whispered  Waglippet,  confidently,  sidling 
40 
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up  to  the  old  man,  “ and  will  treat  thee  kindly,  an 
thou’lt ” 

“ Peace,  man  ! ” exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey,  turning  on 
his  quondam  protege ; “ what  knowest  thou  of  the 
matter  ? ” 

“ Truly,”  replied  the  little  host,  w it  would  grieve 
me  much  to  see  injury  befall  thee,  and  therefore 
would  I make  bold  to  counsel  thee  against  disre- 
spect of  the  queen’s  authority.  Sergeant  Houghton 
is  right  willing  to  deal  with  thee  as  mercifully  as  his 
office  permitteth.” 

“ And  how  cometh  he  to  deserve  thy  commenda- 
tion — eh  ? ” said  the  knight,  looking  distrustfully  at 
the  innkeeper. 

“ I have  consorted  with  him  somewhat  of  late,  so 
please  thee,  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  am  well  assured  of  his 
willingness  to  befriend  thee.” 

“ What!  man,  thou  consort  with  the  sworn  enemy 
of  our  holy  church,  and  agent  of  Sir  Thomas  Plimp- 
ton, the  relentless  persecutor  of  my  daughter  — of 
her  who,  when  a child,  sat  so  often  on  thy  knee, 
and  taught  thee  thy  devotions ! What,  sir,  thou  the 
associate  of  this  man ! ” 

“ Ah,  Sir  Geoffrey,”  replied  Waglippet,  looking  up 
at  the  knight,  “ thou  knowest  but  little  of  the  changes 
that  have  lately  taken  place  in  the  world.  Things 
have  altered  much  since  I made  my  first  shrift  in  the 
little  chapel  below.” 

“ Ay,  marry,  thine  own  speech  and  companions  have 
marvellously  changed,  methinks.” 

u I have  at  length  seen  the  star  that  now  shines 
over  this  benighted  land,  and  Heaven,  too,  vouch- 
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safed  me  the  courage  to  follow  it.  And  thus  have  I 
become  a new  man,  casting  off  the  slough  of  corrup- 
tion which  I carried  about  me  for  so  many  years. 
Yea,  I have ” 

“ Hold  thy  peace,  knave  ! ” cried  the  knight,  raising 
his  cane,  “or  I’ll  smite  thee  on  the  sconce,  if  thou 
speakest  another  word  of  that  jargon.  Tell  me  plain- 
ly, hast  thou  abandoned  the  faith  ? ” 

“ Even  so,”  replied  Waglippet.  “ The  upbraidings 
of  my  conscience ” 

“ What ! thou  scurvy  little  villain ! ” interrupted  the 
knight,  provoked  by  the  fellow’s  unblushing  hypoc- 
risy, and  shaking  him  roughly  by  the  collar.  “ Answer 
me,  sirrah,  in  plain  words,  or  I’ll  throttle  thee;  art 
thou  an  apostate  from  the  faith  ? ” 

“ Nay,  Sir  Geoffrey,  Fm,  on  the  contrary,  a stanch 
upholder  of  the  faith  — the  true  faith,  I mean,  that 
enlighteneth.” 

“ Art  a Protestant,  varlet  ? art  thou  ? Answer  me, 
wretch,”  shouted  the  old  man,  now  carried  completely 
away  by  a strong  feeling  of  anger  and  disgust  at  the 
orphan  creature  whom  he  had  taken  to  his  heart  and 
cherished  from  his  boyhood  with  so  much  care.  “An- 
swer me,  wretch  ; art  thou  come  to  this  at  last?  hast 
fallen  so  far  as  to  become  a paltry  little  Protestant?” 

Waglippet  muttered  something  in  the  affirmative. 

“ Then  come  out  here,  come  out,  thou  little  imp,” 
he  vociferated,  dragging  the  innkeeper  by  the  hair 
of  the  head  with  the  one  hand,  whilst  he  held  the 
cane  over  him  with  the  other.  “ Come  out,  thou  vib 
lain.  I’ll  haul  thee  to  the  horse  pond,  and  wash 
thy  heresies  out  o’  thee.  Come  out,  thou  panting 
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knave.  HI  teach  thee  thy  deserving.”  And  he  dragged 
him  from  the  room  by  the  poll.  “ Heavens  and 
earth,”  he  continued,  “to  run  thus  headlong  to  de- 
struction— the  villanous  little  rogue  whom  I in- 
structed myself,  with  my  own  lips,  even  at  a great 
sacrifice,  rather  than  leave  him  to  others  — ay,  just 
at  the  very  time,  too,  I should  have  devoted  all  my 
hours  to  the  great  question  of  the  Divine  Wills  — the 
voluntas  beneplaciti  and  the  voluntas  signi,  on  which 
St.  Thomas  hath  not  been  sufficiently  explicit.  Come 
on,  thou  ungrateful  little  urchin  — thou  snivelling 
little  devil.  Ha,  ha ! I’ll  teach  thee  to  deny  the 
faith.” 

“ Stay,  Sir  Geoffrey,  stay,”  ejaculated  Waglippet, 
hardly  able  to  articulate,  so  bent  was  his  fat  little 
body  under  the  knight’s  grasp  — “stay,  for  justice’ 
sake,  and  hear  me.” 

“ Hear  thee ! I have  heard  enough  of  thy  heretical 
speeches ; come  along,  thou  enthusiastic  little  reform- 
er; I’ll  cool  thy  zeal  and  temper  thy  allegiance.” 

“I’m  a loyal  subject  of  her  majesty,”  muttered 
Waglippet,  “and  I protest  against  this  outrage.” 
“Outrage!  thou  unconscionable  little  varlet;  thou 
liest  in  thy  throat.  I never  committed  an  outrage  on 
any  man.  As  for  thee,  I have  a right  to  punish  thy 
evil  doings,  seeing  I’m  somewhat  accountable  for  thy 
soul.  Come  on,  thou  little  viper.” 

“ I shall  answer  for  my  own  soul.” 

“Nay,  thou  shalt  not,  thou  deceiving  villain;  I 
dare  not  trust  thee.  Come  along,  I say,  or  HI  drop 
thee  out  o’  the  window  here  into  the  horse  trough 
below.” 
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Sir  Geoffrey  had  now  hauled  the  unfortunate  host 
of  the  White  Hart  nearly  half  way  along  the  corri- 
dor in  the  direction  of  the  great  staircase,  when  sud- 
denly he  found  himself  grasped  by  the  trooper,  and 
ordered  to  let  go  his  hold. 

“And  thou,  Waglippet,”  said  the  trooper,  “ follow 
us  instantly,  for  thou  must  witness  the  reading  of  the 
oath,  and  so  be  able  to  testify  accordingly.  That 
damnable,  double-faced  scoundrel,”  he  muttered,  as 
he  took  Sir  Geoffrey  by  the  arm  and  forced  him  back 
again  to  his  own  room,  “ hath  betrayed  us.” 

As  the  trooper  entered  the  lighted  apartment  pre- 
ceded by  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  followed  by  Waglippet 
and  three  or  four  of  his  companions,  a dark  figure 
was  seen  to  glide  suddenly  through  the  opposite  door- 
way. 

“Sewall!  there!  there!”  cried  the  knight,  point- 
ing to  the  figure  — “there,  there  he  is.” 

Hardly  had  the  words  escaped  his  lips,  when 
Houghton,  snatching  a loaded  carabine,  sent  a ball 
whizzing  after  him  so  promptly  that  the  skirt  of 
his  doublet  had  scarcely  passed  the  half-open  door 
when  the  bullet  lodged  in  the  stile. 

“ Perdition  seize  him,”  growled  Houghton,  fero- 
ciously grinding  his  teeth,  as  he  burst  into  the  room 
and  found  it  empty.  “ But  let  him  go ; I’ll  live  long 
enough,  I doubt  me  not,  to  be  avenged  for  this  treach- 
ery. So,  good  master,  wilt  take  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy?” he  added,  turning  to  Sir  Geoffrey. 

“Whose  supremacy?”  demanded  the  knight* 

“ Thy  queen’s.” 

“ My  queen’s— I know  of  no  such  woman  in  Eng* 
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land,  si t.  If  thou  meanest  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Anne  Boleyn,  I tell  thee  she  is  no  queen 
of  mine.” 

“What!  wouldst  withhold  thy  allegiance  also?” 

“ Ay  would  I,  Sir  Trooper ; I can  owe  no  allegiance 
to  the  bastard  offspring  of  perjury  and  lust.” 

v Treason ! This  is  treason,  sir,  and  thou  shalt 
answer  for  it.” 

u Ay  will  I — to  God.” 

M Nay,  to  thy  queen  first,  before  the  court,  and  may- 
hap on  the  scaffold.” 

“ What  care  I for  the  scaffold  ? I have  nothing  to 
lose  but  my  head.  Here  am  I,  — after  a life  of  well 
nigh  eighty  years,  the  owner  of  a princely  estate,  ay, 
who  once  had  but  to  wind  a bugle  call  and  I had  men 
enough  around  me  to  garrison  Brockton  Hall  against 
a king’s  army,  and  servants  enough  to  supply  half  the 
barons  in  Worcestershire ; now  there’s  not  one  left  to 
draw  a sword  in  my  defence,  or  bring  a crust  and  a 
cup  of  wine  to  refresh  me.  They  have  deserted  me, 
one  by  one,  as  they  would  an  old,  crumbling  house, 
after  despoiling  it  of  all  it  once  contained,  and  left 
me  to  die  amid  the  ruins.  My  daughter,  too,  hath  — 
hem,  but  I must  not  speak  of  that,  now.” 

“ Thou  hast  hoarded  much  gold,  Sir  Geoffrey,”  put 
in  Waglippet,  “ and  I pray  thee  carry  it  with  thee 
under  protection  of  Master  Houghton,  for  an  thou 
leavest  it  here,  right  surely  will  it  be  stolen  in  thy 
absence.” 

“ And  thou’lt  share  a little  with  us,  worshipful  sir, 
an  it  suits  thy  good  pleasure,”  pleaded  two  or  three 
of  Waglippet’s  followers  in  a breath. 
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“ Yea,  if  thou’lt  give  me  but  a barrel  of  swine’s  flesh, 
I shall  be  content,”  said  another. 

“ Or  a fat  ox,  from  the  park,”  said  a fellow  in  the 
rear  of  the  group. 

Sir  Geoffrey  looked  round  contemptuously  at  the 
party,  without  a word  of  reply. 

“ Come,  old  gentleman,”  whispered  Houghton,  ad- 
vancing, and  speaking  in  an  undertone,  “tell  me 
where  I may  find  thy  long-hoarded  treasure.  Fll 
carry  it  safely  away  from  the  reach  of  Master  Sew- 
all,  who,  I little  doubt,  hath  his  eye  upon  it.” 

“ Ay,”  suggested  Waglippet,  “and  so  thou  mayst 
deposit  it  for  safe  keeping  in  London,  when  thou 
reachest  there.” 

“ I have  no  gold,”  said  the  knight,  at  length  break- 
ing silence,  and  looking  down  sadly,  as  he  spoke.  I 
had,  once,  I believe,  but  it’s  all  gone  now.” 

“Nay;  think  of  thy  savings  of  five  and  twenty 
years,”  said  Waglippet. 

“ Ay,  that  should  amount  to  a very  great  sum,  I 
suppose.” 

“ And  where  didst  hide  it?”  demanded  the  trooper. 

“ O dear  me,”  replied  Sir  Geoffrey,  “ I never  hid 
' any  thing  but  a few  books  and  pictures.  Why 
should  I hide  gold  ? My  steward  had  the  manage- 
ment of  all  such  things.” 

“And  thy  travelling  expenses  — who  shall  pay 
them  ?”  inquired  Waglippet.  “ Thouhrt  old,  Sir  Geof- 
frey, and  requirest  many  comforts  on  the  road.  Pray 
search  thy  coffers.  How  k no  west  thou  but  something 
may  yet  remain  ? ” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 
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“ What,  nothing  left  ? ” 

“ Nought,  save  this  purse,”  said  he,  drawing  it  out 
from  the  capacious  pocket  of  his  hose ; “ here,  take  it, 
and  leave  me.  I pray  ye,  masters,  away.  Fm  weary 
and  would  rest.” 

“ Zounds,”  cried  Houghton,  “ what  a most  damna- 
ble villain  is  Sewall,  to  lure  us  hither  on  pretence  of 
coming  at  this  old  recusant’s  wealth  ! May  the  foul 
fiend  punish  him  for  this  treachery.  He  hath  not  left 
as  much  behind  in  his-  master’s  purse  as  would  pay 
for  a pint  and  platter  at  the  next  hostelrie.” 

M And  yet  thou’lt  be  charged  with  the  robbery, 
Master  Houghton,”  observed  Waglippet. 

“ Ay,  marry  will  I,  the  cozening  wretch,  and  doubt- 
less lose  miqe  office  to  boot.  Misfortune  hath  been 
ever  on  my  track  since  I came  hither.  What  with 
that  damnable  Irishman,  and  the  loss  of  my  men,  and 
now  the  absconding  of  the  steward  with  the  treasure 
— ay,  and  thou,  too,  thou  scheming  little  hypocrite,” 
he  cried,  suddenly  grasping  Waglippet  by  the  throat, 
“ thou  too  hast  fed  me  with  the  hopes  of  finding  gold 
even  should  Sewall  fail  to  keep  his  promise.  Come, 
then,  bring  me  to  it,  thou  canting  devil,  bring  me  this 
instant,  or  by  the  fire  of  hell  I’ll  strangle  thee.” 

“Why,  how  now,”  muttered  the  innkeeper ; “Mer- 
cy! mercy!  I pray  thee  forbear.  We  will  search  the 
house  incontinently,  and  see  thou  leavest  not  empty 
handed.” 

“And  thou,  old  cross-worshipper,”  pursued  the 
trooper,  having  flung  Waglippet  on  the  floor  in  a 
rage  of  disappointment,  and  roughly  striking  Sir 
Geoffrey  on  the  shoulder  with  his  open  palm,  “ what 
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wilt  thou  do  ? for  I must  not  leave  without  thy  Papist 
bones  to  vouch  for  my  trust-worthiness.” 

“ Keep  thy  heretic  hands  off!  ” cried  Sir  Geoffrey, 
turning  shortly  on  the  trooper,  and  groping  for  his 
sword  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  former  years. 

“ Ah,  wouldst  play  the  braggart  ? But  a truce 
with  this  foolery ; here’s  a copy  of  the  oath,  so  I cry 
thee  patience,  Master  Graybeard ; and  ye  my  com- 
rades, doff  yer  bonnets  and  respect  the  queen’s  au- 
thority. Peace,  I say,  knaves,  and  listen  devoutly.” 
And  he  began  to  read  the  words  of  the  celebrated 
oath  of  abjuration  in  a very  inflated  manner,  hold- 
ing the  parchment  out  before  the  lamp. 

The  knight  seemed  to  bear  the  infliction  with  con- 
siderable impatience,  for  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
room,  striking  the  floor  with  the  end  of  his  cane,  and 
emitting  sundry  exclamations,  as  the  trooper  contin- 
ued to  read  aloud  line  after  line  of  the  lengthy  and 
prosy  document.  At  last  he  came  to  the  final  sen- 
tence: “And  I do  make  declaration  that  I believe 
not  that  the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign 
prince,  prelate,  person,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or 
ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  or  preeminence,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, within  these  realms.” 

“ Hast  done  ? ” demanded  the  knight. 

“ Ay,”  responded  the  trooper ; “ so,  what  savest 
thou  ? wilt  renounce  the  pope  and  save  thyself  ? ” 

“ Nay,  masterr  pray  tell  me  by  what  authority  dost 
administer  the  oath  ? It  requireth  two  justices  of  the 
peace*  to'muke  tenders.” 

“ By  the  warrant  of  the  queen’s  majesty.” 
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“ Produce  the  warrant.” 

u Here  it  is,”  replied  Houghton,  unfolding  the  roy- 
al instrument. 

M Hand  it  me,  hand  it  me ! ” eagerly  requested  the 
knight  — “both  the  warrant  and  the  oath.  Ha,  ha, 
ha ! ” he  chuckled,  as  he  took  the  parchments  from 
the  trooper,  and  turned  up  his  ivory-headed  cane 
under  his  arm.  “ I’ll  show  thee  how  I respect  thy 
queen’s  authority.  Look  ye  here.  Thus  I tear  the 
Jezebel’s  warrant,  and  thus  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  thus  I trample  both  under  my  feet.  And  now, 
get  thee  gone,  trooper ; and  tell  Elizabeth  Tudor  that 
Geoffrey  Wentworth,  of  Brockton,  once  a trusty  sup- 
porter of  her  house,  but  now  a forsaken  old  knight, 
deserted  and  forlorn  in  the  halls  where  loyal  shouts 
oft  welcomed  her  yet  honored  sire,— tell  her,  sir, 
that  he  hath  done  this  here ; but  were  he  standing 
before  her  throne,  surrounded  by  her  renegade  nobles, 
with  the  headsman  at  his  side,  he  would  have  pro- 
claimed her  a usurper,  an  apostate,  and  a perjurer.” 

“ Seize  the  old  traitor  dog ! ” shouted  Houghton, 
astonishment  at  the  knight’s  bold  language  having 
silenced  him  for  a moment.  “ Seize  him,  and  bind 
him  in  fetters ! ” and  he  sprang  forward  himself,  as 
he  spoke,  and  attempted  to  lay  hold  of  the  knight. 

u Back,  villain  ! ” cried  the  old  soldier  in  a voice  as 
commanding  as  that  which  thundered  the  battle  cry 
at  Blackheath,  by  the  side  of  the  then  young  and 
gallant  King  Harry.  “ Back,  thou  paltry  minion  ! ” 
he  repeated,  snatching  a sword  which  hung  against 
the  wall,  and  stamping  on  the  floor ; “ I am  still  lord 
of  this  mansion.” 
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“ O,  I pray  thee,  good  master,”  whined  Waglippet, 
“be  not  so  wrathful  against  the  royal  pursuivant;  be 
doth  but  his  duty,  and  if  thou’lt  submit,  will  suffer 
no  harm  to  befall  thee.” 

u Hoa ! there,  Reddy ! where  art  thou  ? Reddy, 
come  to  my  side,  thou  crazy  varlet,”  cried  the  knight, 
not  deigning  to  notice  Waglippet,  u and  methinks  we 
can  defend  the  place  against  a million  such  hinds 
as  these.  Mongrel  hounds,  ye  have  snatched  the 
young  and  timid  fawn  and  carried  her  away — but 
come  on ; ye’ll  find  the  old  stag  hath  antlers  yet  to 
defend  him.” 

As  the  knight  crossed  his  naked  sword  on  his 
breast,  and  raised  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  his 
face  glowed,  and  his  eyes  flashed  out  again  the  fire 
of  bis  young  days.  So  sudden  and  startling  was  the 
change,  that  the  savage  trooper  and  his  followers 
shrunk  back  confounded  at  his  look  and  bearing. 

The  knight  had  retreated  by  this  time  to  the  door 
of  his  library,  and  took  his  stand  there,  as  if  re- 
solved to  die  on  the  threshold,  rather  than  suffer  the 
heretic  foot  of  the  stranger  to  desecrate  it.  His  books, 
his  instruments,  and  his  pictures  were  there.  Alas! 
they  were  all  that  now  remained  to  him  in  the  whole 
world ; and  he  looked  like  one  determined  to  protect 
them  to  the  last. 

u Come  on,”  he  cried,  “ an  ye  will  have  it  so ; come 
on,  and  execute  the  Jezebel’s  orders.  Why  stand  ye 
there,  cravens  as  ye  are,  gazing  thus  at  an  old  man?” 

“Away  there,  dolts,  and  seize  him,”  vociferated 
Houghton ; “ for  me,  I would  not  have  it  said  I 
crossed  swords  with  the  dotard.” 
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44  Nay , interrupted  Waglippet, 44  suffer  me  to  speak 
to  him.” 

44  Out  on  thee,”  exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey,  “thou  vi- 
per ; how  presumest  thou  to  speak  in  my  presence  ? 
Away,  sirrah,  or  FU  spit  thee  like  a sparrow.” 

44  Mayhap  he’s  got  the  mad  fit,  which  some  folks 
say  troubleth  him  whiles,”  put  in  one  of  Waglippet’s 
followers,  looking  fearfully  at  the  knight,  and  making 
a motion  as  if  to  advance  upon  him. 

44  If  his  daughter  be  as  mad,”  observed  Houghton, 
44  methinks  Sir  Thomas  will  find  it  somewhat  trou- 
blesome to  carry  her  to  London.” 

44  What ! ” ejaculated  the  knight, 44  my  daughter  ? ” 

44  Ay,  marry,  one  Alice  Wentworth,  of  Brockton, 
an  she  be  thy  daughter.” 

44  Good  God ! Carried  to  London  — and  by  Sir 
Thomas  Plimpton ; O man,  if  thou  be  not  a monster, 
say  not  so  again.”  And  Sir  Geoffrey  slowly  lowered 
his  sword,  till  its  point  touched  the  boards. 

44  Gadzooks,  Master  Valiant,  thou  shouldst  be  at 
her  wedding.  It  would  befit  thee  better,  methinks, 
than  stay  here  to  resist  the  queen’s  warrant.” 

Sir  Geoffrey  bent  his  head  for  a moment  on  his 
breast,  and  then,  as  if  another  thought  had  struck 
him,  he  raised  it  up  suddenly,  and  looked  round  the 
group  from  face  to  face,  expecting  to  find  there  some 
contradiction  of  the  distressing  intelligence;  but,  alas 
for  him,  every  countenance  gave  unmistakable  con- 
firmation of  the  news. 

44  Hast  seen  her  ? ” he  inquired  at  length,  address- 
ing Waglippet  in  a choking,  trembling  voice. 

44  Ay,  verily  have  I.” 
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“In  Plimpton’s  custody,  eh?  take  thy  time  and 
consider.  O,  do  not  speak  unthinkingly  — in  Plimp* 
ton’s  custody  ? — my  child  Alice?  thou  knowest  Alice 
— art  sure  it  was  Alice  ? ” 

“ Yea,  truly ; I have  seen  her  a prisoner  under  his 
escort,  and  journeying  to  London.  But  be  not  so 
cast  down,  Sir  Geoffrey ; her  guardian  is  a right  hon- 
orable gentleman.” 

As  Waglippet  uttered  these  words,  the  sword  fell 
from  the  nerveless  hands  of  the  knight. 

For  a moment  he  stood  there,  silently  looking 
round  from  face  to  face,  his  limbs  trembling,  and 
his  whole  frame  palsied  as  by  a sudden  ebock. 
Indeed,  he  presented  to  the  spectators  such  a picture 
of  unutterable  anguish,  that  no  one  had  the  heart  to 
molest  him. 

a O dear,  O dear,”  he  muttered  at  last,  in  low,  heart- 
breaking tones,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  very 
depth  of  his  soul ; “ O dear ! my  little  Alice  is  lost 
She  will  wed  him  to  save  her  father.” 

“ Ay,  she’ll  doubtless  soon  be  Lady  Plimpton, 
at  thy  service,”  observed  Houghton  in  a tone  of 
mockery. 

“ Fm  a miserable  man  now,”  said  the  night,  sitting 
down,  and  spreading  his  hands  on  his  knees,  without 
in  the  least  noticing  Houghton’s  remark.  u If  it  were 
God’s  will,  I wish  I were  dead.” 

The  trooper  stooped  and  picked  up  the  sword. 
“ Here,”  said  he  to  one  of  Waglippet’s  followers, 
take  this  and  guard  the  prisoner.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  shall  see  what  this  secret  apartment  containeth.” 
41 
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And  as  he  spoke,  he  made  a step  towards  the  door 
of  the  library. 

“ Stay,”  said  the  knight,  catching  the  skirt  of  the 
trooper’s  doublet  as  he  passed  by,  and  looking  be- 
seechingly up  in  his  face  — “ stay  ; I entreat  thee  not 
to  enter.” 

“ And  what  hast  got  here,  thou  fearest  so  much 
for?  ingots  of  silver  and  gold,  eh  ? ” 

“ Nought  of  gold  or  silver,  I promise  thee.  Nay, 
good  fellow,  it’s  a — it’s  a sacred  place,  and  I would 
not  have  thee  enter.” 

“ Sacred  to  Beelzebub,  I trow,  or  some  Papist  idol- 
atries.” 

“ O,  mock  me  not,  stranger,  mock  me  not  It  was 
my  place  of  meditation.  It  was  the  holy  place 
where  I have  lived  so  long  with  the  saints  of  God. 
Ay,  full  five  and  twenty  years  of  my  life  were  spent 
there  undisturbed  by  the  foot  or  the  voice  of  a stran- 
ger. Leave  it  to  me  — leave  it  to  me,  undesecrated 
by  the  breath  of  an  unbeliever.  O,  leave  it  to  me  — 
leave  it  to  me ; ’tis  all  I ask.  These  old  relics  are 
no  value  to  thee,  but  they  are  very  dear  to  the  old 
recluse.” 

“ .Take  thy  hands  off,  thou  doting  fool ; let  go  thy 
hold  of  my  doublet,  I say,  or  Fll  smite  thee  on  thy 
bald  pate.  What  care  I for  thy  relics  of  saints  or 
devils  ? ” 

“ O,  leave  it  to  me  to  die  in,”  pleaded  the  knight ; 
*eave  it  me ; it’s  all  I crave  from  the  wreck.  Thou 
mayst  take  all  beyond  these  four  walls,  but  spare  me 
this,  for  it’s  sacred  to  old  memories.” 
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u Away,  wretch  ; let  go  thy  hold ! ” cried  Hough* 
ton)  seizing  Sir  Geoffrey’s  arm  and  dragging  him 
down  on  his  knees  in  the  struggle ; “ by  all  the  fiends, 
if  thou  persistest  thus,  thou  wilt  repent  it” 

44  O mercy,  mercy,  stranger ; my  God,  my  God ! 
wilt  thou  leave  me  nothing  I can  call  my  own  in  the 
whole  wide  world  ? Here,  bind  me,  and  chain  my 
limbs  to  the  floor ; — abandon  me  to  my  fate.  I will 
not  ask  thee  even  for  a cup  of  water ; but  O,  leave 
me  that  place  undefiled.  I have  sworn  never  to  suf- 
fer the  foot  of  an  apostate  to  cross  that  threshold.  1 
will  not  delay  thee  long ; a few  days  more,  and 
thou’lt  find  my  dead  body  here.  I have  no  longer 
aught  to  live  for.  My  daughter,  my  Alice,  my  dar- 
ling,  the  light  of  my  life,  hath  left  me.  The  lamp 
that  hath  guided  my  feet  is  extinguished.  O man, 
man,  spare  me  that  little  spot  in  which  I may  draw 
my  last  breath,  surrounded  by  my  old  companions.” 
“ Quit  thy  hold,  I say,  and  let  me  pass.  I will  see 
the  secrets  of  this  mysterious  room.  By  all  the 
fiends,  I swear  Fll  — - ” 

44  Entreat  him  for  me,”  muttered  the  knight,  still  on 
his  knees,  and  turning  to  Waglippet 

44  Nay,  master,  I dare  not  encourage  thy  supersti- 
tions. So  I pray  thee  get  up,  and  provoke  him  no 
further.” 

44  Never,”  cried  the  knight  44  Thou  mayst  kill  me, 
but  I’ll  fulfil  my  promise.  Hadst  thou  not  told  me 
of  my  daughter’s  ruin,  methinks  I could  have  with- 
stood thee ; but  now,  my  arm  is  nerveless,  for  my 
heart,  is  gone  out  of  me.” 

* Wilt  not  loose  thy  hold?”  vociferated  Houghton* 
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“ Never,”  cried  the  old  man ; “ I’ll  struggle  with 
thee  to  the  last  breath ; whilst  I live,  my  sanetuary 
shall  never  be  desecrated  by  the  foot  of  an  apos* 
tate.” 

“ Then  perdition  seize  thee,  old  hellhound,”  growled 
the  trooper,  grinding  his  teeth;  and  the  inhuman 
wretch  struck  the  aged  and  enfeebled  knight  on  the 
forehead  with  his  clinched  fist,  and  laid  him  pros* 
trate  and  apparently  insensible  on  the  floor. 

“ Fire,  fire,”  shouted  the  fellow  whom  Houghton 
had  left  in  charge  of  Reddy  Connor,  bursting  into 
the  room  just  as  Houghton  had  turned  to  enter 
the  library.  “ The  house  is  every  where  in  flames. 
Haste,  haste,  or  ye’ll  be  lost.” 

“Hah,”  cried  the  trooper, turning  on  his  step,  and 
gazing  at  the  messenger.  “ Sewall  hath  done  this. 
The  infernal  demon  hath  fired  the  house,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  proofs  of  his  villany.” 

The  whole  party  now  rushed  headlong  from  the 
room,  leaving  Sir  Geoffrey  lying  stretched  on  the  floor, 
and  caring  little  whether  he  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  blow  or  was  consumed  in  the  flames.  Waglip- 
pet’s  first  thought  was  to  gain  the  principal  stairfr&y, 
and  escape  by  the  main  entrance  in  the  lower  story; 
and  being  best  acquainted  with  the  different  passages, 
he  took  the  lamp,  and  hurried  along  with  as  much 
speed  as  his  short,  fat  little  legs  would  permit  of-  But 
hardly  had  they  quitted  Sir  Geoffrey’s  room,  when 
they  found  themselves  enveloped  in  smoke  so  dense 
and  suffocating,  that  they  could  scarcely  breathe  or 
see  the  light  Waglippet  carried  before  them.  It  was 
evident  also  from  the  currents  of  hot  air,  which  they 
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felt  at  the  different  corners  of  the  passages  intersect- 
ing the  main  corridor,  that  the  house  was  fired  in 
various  places  both  above  and  below. 

On  reaching  the  entrance  hall  they  stood  for  a 
moment  irresolute  whether  to  abandon  the  house  at 
once,  or  remain  to  prosecute  their  search  for  plunder 
as  long  as  a chance  of  escape  remained.  As  yet  the 
fire  had  not  broken  out  except  in  two  or  three 
places,  and  consequently  left  the  greater  part  of  the 
house  open  to  search  ; and  it  was  only  on  being 
assured  of  this  that  Waglippet  consented  at  length 
to  conduct  his  associates  to  those  places,  which,  from 
his  long  residence  in  the  hall,  he  suspected  the  steward 
would  be  likely  to  select  for  secreting  his  ill-gotten 
gold. 

The  chapel  was  the  first  place  to  which  he  directed 
his  steps,  followed  closely  by  the  insatiable  trooper 
and  his  own  guard  of  brutal  retainers,  ready  to  run 
any  risk  of  flood  or  fire  in  quest  of  plunder.  We 
shall  only  accompany  them,  however,  as  far  as  the 
door  of  the  little  dark  oratory,  and  leave  them  there 
to  return  to  our  friend  Reddy  Connor. 

41? 
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CHAPTER  XXX YI. 

For  some  time  after  the  party  under  Houghton 
had  quitted  the  stable,  Reddy  sat  on  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  hay  loft,  silent  and  dejected,  his  hands 
secured  by  strong  cords  behind  his  back,  whilst  the 
sentinel  stood  before  him,  with  a carabine  resting  on 
his  arm.  He  felt  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape 
now,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him,  as  he  thought  of 
his  master  in  the  power  of  those  merciless  men.  At 
length,  after  a long  and  melancholy  silence,  he  slowly 
raised  up  his  blood-stained  face,  and  looked  search- 
ingly,  for  a moment,  at  the  countenance  of  his  guard, 
to  see  if  he  could  discover  there  any  gleam  of  hope, 
or  sign  of  compassion;  but  there  was  none. 

“ It’s  but  little  Pd  care,”  said  he,  hopelessly  turning 
his  eyes  away,  and  speaking  in  a half  soliloquy  — 
“ little  Fd  care,  if  it  was  only  myself  was  in  it,  for  Fd 
die  in  a good  cause,  any  how : but  my  ould  master 
to  be  desarted,  this  way,  by  the  whole  world,  and  no 
one  to  save  him  from  thim  blackguards  iv  hell  Fm 
saying  master,”  he  added,  suddenly  addressing  the 
sentinel  — 

“Well,”  replied  the  fellow,  “what  wouldst  thou 
now?” 

“ Loosen  these  cords  behind  my  back,  and  Fll  be 
behouldin’  t’ye  while  there’s  a drap  in  my  veins.” 

“ Nay,  nay,  Master  Connor,  1 know  thee  too  well  to 
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free  thee  whilst  thy  master’s  uncaptured  and  his 
treasure  unbroken.  Mayhap,  when  he’s  safe  under 
guard,  and  his  gold  thrust  into  thy  friend  Hough- 
ton’s saddle  bags,  I may  untie  thy  arms,  that  thou 
mayest  travel  the  faster  to  the  gallows.” 

“ Let  me  only  once  see  my  master,”  persisted  Red- 
dy, “an’  ye  may  take  me  to  the  gallis  as  soon  as  ye 
like.” 

“ To  the  flames  with  thy  master,  the  old  cross-wor- 
shipping dog,”  cried  the  sentinel;  “he  should  have 
been  sent  down  to  Beelzebub  long  ago.” 

“ Listen  to  me,”  said  Reddy,  rising  up  and  ap- 
proaching the  sentinel  with  increasing  anxiety  as  he 
felt  the  time  wearing  away.  “ I beg  av  ye  for  the 
honor  i’  God  to  let  me  go  for  one  hour,  an  Fll  swear 
to  ye  by  all  the  books  that  iver  was  shut  or  opened, 
that  I’ll  come  back  and  give  myself  up  to  ye,  to  hang 
and  quarter  me,  if  ye  plase.” 

“ Nay,  nay,  I dare  not  disobey  my  orders.” 

“ Yer  orders ! God  be  about  us,  man  — ir  ye  a’ 
Christian  at  all  at  all  ? ” 

“Ay,  marry  am  I;  and  how  doth  that  concern  thee?” 
“ Why,  if  ye  were,  I was  thinkin’  ye  might  have 
some  pity  for  an  ould  man  that  niver  harmed  ye.” 
“He  hath  ever  been  a bitter  enemy  of  the  reformed 
church,  natheless.”  ^ 

“ O,  well,  shure,  that  was  always  his  way ; the 
poor  ould  man  niver  could  take  to  novelties.  Its  little 
ye  ought  to  blame  him,  any  how,  for  not  liking  a re- 
ligion that  he  seen  made  under  his  own  eyes,  by  the 
greatest  baste  iv  a king  that  — ” 

“Hold  thy  ribald  tongue,  thou  blaspheming  vil- 
2o 
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lain,”  cried  the  sentinel,  “or  Fll  cut  it  from  thy  foul 
mouth.” 

u Won’t  ye  loose  me  ? ” entreated  Reddy,  every 
moment  becoming  more  and  more  impatient. 

The  sentinel  turned  away  without  deigning  a reply. 

u Hear  me,”  implored  Reddy ; “ hear  me,”  he  re- 
peated, dropping  down  on  his  knees ; w Fll  swear  to  ye 
by  the  five  crosses,  if  ye  let  me  go,  Fll  niver  sleep  two 
nights  in  the  same  bed  till  I fill  yer  stockin’  full  of 
gould  pieces.” 

Still  the  fellow  was  silent 

“ Fll  lave  my  mother’s  cross  here,  about  my  neck, 
in  pledge  with  ye.” 

No  answer. 

w O,  murdher,  murdher ! will  nothin’  satisfy  ye  ? 
Fll  do  any  thing  to  soften  ye.  O,  is  yer  heart  made 
iv  stone  ? have  ye  no  soft  spot  at  all  in  it?  Are  ye 
a Turk  or  a haythen,  or  what  are  ye  ? ” 

u Hush,”  ejaculated  the  sentinel,  suddenly  stopping, 
“ what  shout  is  that  ? ” 

The  cries  of  “ Fire,  fire,”  now  distinctly  broke  upon 
their  ears,  repeated  by  two  or  three  voices  in  the 
direction  of  the  house. 

“ Let  me  go,”  cried  Reddy,  frantically  rushing  to  the 
stable  door.  “ Let  me  go,  or  my  master’ll  be  burnt 
to  ashes.” 

u Not  a step,”  replied  the  sentinel,  barring  the  door 
with  his  carabine. 

u Let  me  go,  or  Fll  pray  God  to  curse  ye  if  ye 
don’t  — let  me  go,  or  kill  me  — kill  me — kill  me  dead 
at  once,  or  let  me  save  my  master.  O mother  iv  God, 
save  the  poor  ould  man,”  he  implored,  again  falling 
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on  his  knees,  and  looking  up  to  heaven  in  earnest 
supplication. 

The  sentinel  stepped  out  a pace  or  two  from  the 
stable  door,  and  seeing  the  flames  breaking  from  the 
bouse  in  various  places,  became  so  alarmed  for  his 
companions,  that  for  a moment  he  forget  his  charge. 
Reddy  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  neg- 
lect. Springing  to  his  feet,  he  rushed  past  the  sen- 
tinel, bound  as  he  was,  and  ran  as  fast  as  his  feet 
could  carry  him  to  the  burning  edifice. 

Houghton,  Waglippet,  and  their  associates  had 
remained  to  search  the  house  as  long  as  a possibility 
remained  of  doing  so  with  safety.  The  little  inn- 
keeper, from  his  long  residence  at  the  hall,  knew  every 
hole  and  corner  where  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
Sewall  secreting  his  ill-gotten  treasure,  and  though 
he  examined  and  searched  with  the  most  anxious 
avidity,  found  nothing  save  a few  pieces  of  silver 
plate,  here  and  there,  lying  on  the  passages,  where 
the  servants  had  dropped  them  in  the  hurry  of 
their  departure.  Even  the  altar  of  the  oratory  was 
stripped  of  all  its  candlesticks,  and  the  boxes,  in 
which  the  sacred  vessels  were  kept  with  so  much 
care,  broken  open  and  rifled  of  their  contents. 
When  Houghton  saw,  at  last,  that  all  his  long-cher- 
shed  hopes  of  plunder  had  thus  come  to  an  end, 
and  after  so  many  plottings  and  intrigues  with 
Sewall,  had  neither  a soldier  to  protect  him,  nor  a 
echin  in  his  purse,  he  raged,  and  foamed  at  the 
nouth,  in  all  the  fury  of  a maniac.  The  innkeeper, 
jOO,  seeing  the  inutility  of  further  search,  now  glanced 
iixiOusly  towards  the  door,  as  if  he  was  meditating 
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an  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  the  disappointed 
trooper,  and  the  latter  looked  at  him,  in  turn,  and 
ground  his  teeth  like  a tiger  ready  to  pounce  upon 
his  victim.  Just  at  this  moment,  which  the  little  inn- 
keeper had  fairly  concluded  was  his  last  in  this  world, 
a strange  voice  was  heard  speaking  from  the  oppo- 
site corner  of  the  chapel,  and  every  eye  turned  to 
look  in  that  direction. 

“ Sewall,”  ejaculated  the  trooper. 

“ Sewall ! ” cried  every  one,  springing  forward  to 
lay  hold  of  him. 

The  steward  paused  an  instant  to  look  back  at  the 
party.  He  was  dressed,  as  usual,  in  his  russet  gar- 
ments, his  white  neckerchief,  and  close  cut  hair,  help- 
ing the  dim  light  of  the  little  window,  near  which  he 
stood,  to  bring  out  into  clearer  relief  his  dark  puri- 
tanic features.  For  one  moment  he  stood  there,  like 
a demon  smiling  at  his  pursuers ; in  another  he  was 
gone. 

“ Secure  him,  dead  or  living,”  shouted  Houghton, 
rushing  forward  at  the  head  of  the  party. 

“Ha,  ha!”  laughed  the  steward,  leisurely  passing 
through  the  secret  door,  by  which  the  gaberlunzie 
had  entered  the  chapel.  “ Ha,  ha ! ” he  repeated, 
and  dashed  it  back  in  the  face  of  his  pursuers. 

“ Away,  fellows,  by  the  other  entrance,”  cried  the. 
trooper,  after  vainly  attempting  to  force  the  secret 
passage;  “away  — pursue  him  — shoot  him  down 
— he  has  fled  by  the  rear  of  the  building.” 

Following  his  men  through  the  chapel,  Houghton 
perceived,  as  he  rushed  by  the  altar,  that  some  one  had 
clambered  on  top  the  tabernacle,  and  was  endeavor- 
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ing  to  take  down  a gold  crucifix  which  had  before 
escaped  his  notice.  He  had  but  little  difficulty  in 
recognizing  Waglippet’s  dumpy  form,  now  raised  to 
its  utmost  stretch,  in  an  effort  to  clutch  the  precious 
image. 

“ Ha,  ha  ! dog,”  cried  Houghton  ; “ thou  wouldst 
cheat  me  of  the  gold  idol.” 

M Nay,  my  good  master,  I will  surely  share  it  with 
thee  right  honestly,”  replied  Waglippet,  hardly  able 
to  articulate  for  want  of  breath. 

u Haste  thee,  then ; haste  thee  and  follow  me.  I 
go  in  pursuit  of  Sewall.”  And  so  saying,  he  rushed 
through  the  chapel,  leaving  Waglippet  to  secure  his 
booty. 

By  this  time,  a great  portion  of  the  second  story 
of  the  house  was  enveloped  in  flames.  The  build- 
ing had  evidently  been  fired  in  various  places  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  smoke  and  flames  had  broken 
out  simultaneously  in  different  directions.  But  the 
basement  was,  as  yet,  little  injured  ; and  Waglip- 
pet thought  he  could  easily  manage  to  wrench  the 
crucifix  from  the  socket  in  which  it  was  fixed,  and 
escape  before  the  fire  had  sunk  to  the  lower  corridor. 
With  this  expectation,  he  had  placed  his  feet  on 
each  side  the  dome  of  the  tabernacle,  and  began  to 
twist  the  stem  of  the  image  with  all  his  might,  when 
suddenly  he  heard  the  voice  of  Reddy  Connor  thun- 
dering from  below. 

11  Down,  down  ! ye  sacrilegious  villain.  O,  the 
curse  i’  God’ll  purshue  ye  for  that  damnable  crime.” 
Waglippet,  startled  at  the  nearness  of  Reddy’s 
voice,  turned  quickly  round,  when  his  foot  slipped, 
2o* 
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and  he  fell  head  foremost  on  the  marble  slab  of  the 
altar,  and  lay  there  apparently  without  life  or  motion. 

u Where’s  my  master  ? ” cried  Reddy,  bending  over 
the  prostrate  innkeeper.  “ Tell  me  where  he  is,  an 
I’ll  forgive  ye  all.” 

But  no  answer  came. 

“ My  God,  my  God ! ir  ye  dead  ? an  is  there  no 
one  to  untie  my  hands  ? ” he  went  on,  stooping  to 
feel  if  there  was  breath  still  remaining.  But  no  sign 
of  life  was  there.  Leaving  the  apostate  innkeeper  to 
his  fate,  he  now  ran  about  frantically  through  the 
chapel,  in  search  of  some  sharp  instrument  by  which 
he  might  cut  the  cords  from  his  wrists,  but  could  find 
none.  Then  a new  thought  seemed  to  strike  him. 
Hastening  from  the  chapel,  he  ran  through  the  pas- 
sages, muttering  prayers  to  the  mother  of  God  for 
the  safety  of  his  master,  and  spying  round  him,  if  by 
chance  he  could  light  on  something  by  which  he  might 
sever  the  knot.  At  length  he  reached  the  kitchen, 
and  stepping  on  a table,  managed  to  loop  the  cord 
behind  upon  one  of  the  sharp  hooks  that  depended 
from  a beam  in  the  ceiling,  and  then  threw  himself 
recklessly  forward  with  all  his  force,  little  caring  what 
injury  he  might  receive  by  the  fall  on  the  hard  flags 
below.  But  the  cord  would  not  part  Regaining 
the  table  with  a powerful  effort,  he  again  flung  him- 
se-f  headlong  forward.  This  time  the  cord  yielded, 
and  he  fell  with  a heavy  crash  on  the  floor.  For  an 
instant  he  lay  there  to  recover  his  stunned  senses,  the 
blood  rushing  from  his  mouth  and  nose  the  while, 
and  then  rqse  up,  aud  made  his  way  with  all  the  speed 
he  pppjd  pprowand  to  the  staircase  which  led  to  Sir 
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Geoffrey’s  library.  As  he  ascended  the  steps,  he 
found  the  floor  above  him  in  flames,  and  himself 
almost  suffocated  by  the  smoke.  On  he  went,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  die  or  save  his  master.  When  he 
reached  the  first  landing,  he  saw  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  making  his  way  along  that  passage,  for 
the  flames  had  met  from  both  sides  of  the  corridor 
within  a few  yards  of  where  he  stood,  and  a part  of 
the  ceiling  had  cracked  and  fallen  in.  Turning  in 
the  opposite  direction,  he  swung  himself  over  a par- 
tition which  the  fire  had  not  touched  as  yet,  and  ran 
blindly  through  the  smoke,  feeling  his  way  by  the 
walls,  till  he  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  a private  stair- 
case, which  led  to  Sir  Geoffrey’s  private  apartments, 
and  had  sprung  up  half  a dozen  steps  at  a bound, 
when  he  was  met  by  a sheet  of  flame  that  drove  him 
back,  singeing  his  hair  and  dress,  and  almost  shriv- 
elling the  skin  upon  his  face  and  hands.  “ O Father 
of  heaven,”  he  cried,  backing  out  from  the  blaze, 
ttmust  he  die  in  the  flames  — the  good  ould  man,  that 
niver  injured  a crathur  in  all  his  life  ? O holy  Mary, 
mother  of  God,  save  him,  save  him  for  Christ’s  sake. 
O mistress  Alice  ! dear,  what’ll  ye  do  at  all  when  ye 
hear  this  news  ? O darlin’  jewel,  sure  I’d  die  a thou- 
sand deaths  to  save  him  for  ye.  O angels  in  heaven, 
look  down  on  the  sweet  crathur,  yer  own  beautiful 
sister,  and  save  my  ould  master  for  her  sake.” 

Pursuing  another  and  less  dangerous  direction, 
Reddy  at  length  found  himself  outside  the  building, 
and  directly  under  the  knight’s  library.  Shouting 
for  help,  he  ran  round  the  front  of  the  house,  hardly 
knowing  whither  he  went.  Two  thirds  of  the  edifice 
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was  now  burning  clear  and  bright,  and  the  heat 
was  so  excessive  that  one  could  hardly  approach 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  walls.  The  devouring  flames 
roared  and  seethed,  and  stretched  their  pointed 
tongues  out  along  the  roof,  and  up  to  the  heavy 
square  chimneys.  The  rafters  broke  and  fell  in  one 
by  one,  sending  up  each  time  a dense  volume  of 
sparks  and  cinders,  which  floated  in  the  air  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  fell  among  the  trees,  and  on  the  roofs 
of  the  outbuildings,  threatening  to  reduce  every  thing 
around  to  ashes.  As  Reddy  turned  up  his  singed 
and  blood-stained  face  towards  the  window  of  Sir 
Geoffrey’s  room  in  mute  despair,  he  fancied  he  saw 
an  arm  extended  through  a broken  pane,  waving  a 
handkerchief.  For  a moment  he  paused  to  think  of 
some  plan  of  rescue.  “ I’ll  do  it,”  said  he,  “ in  God’s 
name  — I’ll  do  it ; it’s  my  duty  -r-  I’ll  never  die  in  a 
betther  cause.”  And  flying  to  the  stable,  he  snatched 
a coil  of  rope  from  one  of  the  stalls,  and  slinging  it 
across  his  shoulder,  returned,  and  commenced  to 
climb  a large  elm  tree  that  grew  close  by  the  wall, 
and  reared  its  branches  far  above  the  library.  Ham- 
pered by  the  heavy  coil,  it  was  some  time  ere  he  found 
himself  on  a level  with  the  window.  When  he  did, 
however,  he  saw  the  old  man  kneeling  inside,  and 
resting  his  clasped  hands  up  against  the  sash,  in 
earnest  supplication  to  Heaven  for  deliverance. 

“ Hilloa,  master ; hilloa,  there,”  shouted  Reddy. 
“Drive  out  the  sash!  drive  it  out  — break  it  with  a 
chair.” 

The  knight  did  as  directed. 

“ Now  stand  by  there  to  catch  the  rope.”  And 
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fastening  one  end  of  the  coil  round  a branch  of  the 
tree,  he  flung  the  other  to  Sir  Geoffrey  with  all  the 
strength  he  could  exert,  in  the  dangerous  and  slip- 
pery position  he  occupied.  Alas  ! the  distance  was 
greater  than  he  anticipated,  and  the  rope  fell  to  the 
ground. 

“ Save  thyself,  Reddy,”  cried  the  knight,  “ and  let 
me  die.  It’s  impossible  to  rescue  me  now  ; the 
flames  are  bursting  into  the  room.  Take  the  books 
and  other  things  thou’lt  find  under  the  window  to 

Alice ; and  tell  her  — O,  tell  her ” Here  a crash 

of  the  falling  roof  drowned  the  old  man’s  words,  and 
covered  Reddy  with  a shower  of  burning  cinders. 

The  undaunted  fellow  saw  there  was  yet  one 
chance  left;  and  climbing  still  higher  up  the  tree,  he 
caught  one  of  the  topmost  branches,  and  began  to 
feel  its  strength.  He  was  now  some  forty  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  the  branch  on  which  he  resolved  to 
risk  his  life  was  little  thicker  than  a walking  stick. 
u In  the  name  of  God,”  said  he,  “ I’ll  try  it ; ” and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  swung  himself  down 
along  the  wall  some  ten  feet  or  more,  tearing  the  flesh 
of  his  knuckles  against  the  rough  stones  as  he  de- 
scended. It  being  impossible  for  him  at  first  to  cal- 
culate the  distance  he  should  sink  by  the  spring  of 
the  branch,  he  now  found  it  had  unfortunately  sunk 
be^ow  the  window  sill,  and  as  Sir  Geoffrey  could  not 
be  trusted  to  assist  him,  he  should  raise  himself  up 
hand  over  hand  by  the  strength  of  his  arms.  Fear- 
fully he  looked  above  his  head  at  that  weak  and 
sappy  twig  on  which  his  master’s  life  and  his  own 
hung  suspended.  It  was  a moment  of  terrible  ap- 
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prehension.  He  felt  his  arms  could  hold  out  but  a 
little  longer,  and  he  dreaded  the  strong  effort  he 
should  make  might  wrench  the  branch  from  the  stem. 
Exerting  himself,  however,  to  his  utmost  muscular 
power,  he  raised  one  hand  above  the  other ; then 
again,  and  again,  in  quick  succession,  while  the  effort 
lasted.  Sir  Geoffrey  now  laid  hold  of  his  collar  to 
assist  him  ; but  Reddy  cried  to  let  him  go,  and  still 
rising  higher  and  higher  with  the  same  continued 
exertion  of  almost  supernatural  strength,  let  the 
branch  at  last  slip  from  his  fingers,  and  flung  himself 
headlong  into  the  room.  For  a moment  he  lay  on 
the  floor,  exhausted  by  the  daring  and  awful  feat  he 
had  just  accomplished.  Sir  Geoffrey  stood  over  him 
weeping  like  a child. 

“ O Reddy,  Reddy,  forgive  me,  my  generous  fel- 
low, if  I have  doubted  thee  for  an  instant.” 

“Hush!”  replied  the  latter,  raising  his  head  and 
looking  round,  breathless  as  a gladiator  after  a long 
contest.  “ Hush,  sir ; this  is  no  time  for  apology ; 
take  the  end  of  this  rope  that’s  about  me.  here,  and 
tie  it  fast  round  that  iron  bar ; be  quick,  sir,  or  we’ll 
be  lost  afther  all.” 

Having  somewhat  recovered  his  breath,  Reddy 
again  started  to  his  feet,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
knight,  lashed  the  old  man  to  himself,  face  to  back. 
“ Now,  sir,”  he  cried,  “ wind  yer  arms  round  me,  and 
in  the  name  i’  God,  don’t  be  afeerd  ; if  the  rope 
houlds  out,  we’ll  both  reach  the  ground  in  safety.” 

In  this  fashion,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  rescuing 
his  old  master  from  the  flames.  Their  feet,  how- 
ever, had  hardly  touched  the  pavement  below  when 
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(he  rope  fell  from  above,  and  the  fire  burst  through 
the  window. 

After  both  had  piously  knelt  and  thanked  God  and 
the  Holy  Virgin  for  their  miraculous  preservation, 
the  knight,  followed  by  Reddy,  crossed  the  lawn,  and 
lay  down  on  the  grass  by  the  old  sun-dial,  to  take  a 
last  look  at  the  conflagration.  Scarcely  was  he 
seated,  however,  when  he  remembered  the  books  he 
had  thrown  from  the  room,  and  would  have  hurried 
back  again  to  remove  them  from  reach  of  the  falling 
fire ; but  Reddy  drew  him  back,  and  ventured  himself. 

As  the  latter  returned  and  laid  down  the  precious 
burden  beside  the  knight,  the  old  man  perceived  that 
not  only  the  poor  feHow’s  knuckles  were  lacerated  by 
the  wall,  but  both  his  wrists  so  torn  that  the  muscles 
were  completely  bared. 

“ Reddy,  Reddy,  my  friend,”  said  the  knight,  strok- 
ing down  his  white  hair,  and  looking  up  tearfully  in 
his  servant’s  honest  face,  “ thou  hast  suffered  sadly 
on  my  account.  This  indeed  is  martyrdom.”  And 
he  made  a motion  to  take  the  lacerated  hands  to 
examine  them.  But  Reddy  drew  them  away. 

“ Bedad,  thin,  if  this  be  martyrdom,  it’s  a mighty 
aisy  one,”  he  replied,  drawing  the  sleeves  of  his  doub- 
let over  the  mutilated  parts,  and  endeavoring  to 
look  as  composed  as  possible  under  the  smarting 
wounds. 

“ I shall  never  be  able  to  repay  thee  now,  Reddy. 
Mayhap  Alice  will.  God  grant  it.” 

“ Pay  me  ; what  for,  sir  ? ” 

“ For  saving  my  life.  O,  if  I could  but  see  her 
once,  to  tell  her  something  that  lies  heavy  here!” 
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And  he  pressed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  looked  at 
Reddy,  as  if  he  could  have  kissed  him  all  over. 

“ O,  bedad,  thin  am  sure  its  little  thanks  I deserve 
for  that,  any  how,”  replied  Reddy,  turning  his  head 
away,  and  plucking  the  grass  with  his  finger  and 
thumb. 

“ Little  thanks  ? Why,  God  bless  me,  man,  only 
think  on’t.  Had  the  branch  broke ” 

“ Well,  an  what  if  it  did  ? ” 

u Thou  wouldst  have  been  instantly  killed  — eh  ? ” 

“ Iv  coorse;  but  where  id  you  be  then,  I’d  like  to 
know?  Ha,  ha!”  laughed  Reddy,  totally  forgetful 
of  all  personal  danger  to  himself. 

“ Me ! bless  my  heart,  man,  and  what  right  had  I 
to  expect  thee  to  risk  thy  life  to  save  mine  ? ” 

“ To  save  yours,”  replied  Reddy,  looking  round 
with  surprise  at  the  knight. 

“ Ay ; have  I not  been  abandoned  by  those  who 
have  served  me  and  mine  long  before  thou  wert  born, 
and  on  whom  I ought  surely  to  have  a stronger  claim 
than  on  thee?” 

Reddy  could  have  replied  at  once,  that  he  loved 
him  well  enough  to  risk  his  life  every  day  of  the  year 
to  save  him,  even  from  a tithe  of  the  danger,  but  the 
words  would  have  stuck  in  his  throat. 

“ Av  coorse,”  said  he,  at  length ; “ I’ll  not  dispute 
about  the  claims.  But  it’s  little  ye  could  expect  of 
them,  at  best,  am  thinkin’.” 

“ How  so,  Reddy  ? ” 

“ Why,  in  regard  i’  them  bein’  only  Sassenachs,  an 
never  havin’  the  advantage  of  livin’  in  Ireland.” 

“ Nay,  nay,”  responded  the  knight,  shaking  his  head, 
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“ 1 cannot  admit  the  force  of  that  reasoning  — and 
yet,  I must  confess,  circumstances  are  somewhat  in 
its  favor.” 

“ Well,  well,  niver  mind;  we’ll  settle  that  again, 
sir,  some  other  time,  sir.  Maybe  it’s  betther  for  me 
now  to  look  about  for  some  place  to  sleep  in  regard  i’ 
yer  bein’  fatagued  afther  this  throuble.” 

Sir  Geoffrey  looked  at  Reddy  as  if  he  did  not  com- 
prehend clearly  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

“ Well,  I know  that,  sir,”  muttered  Reddy,  in  reply 
to  the  old  man’s  thoughts.  It’s  a hard  thing  for  one 
to  bring  himself  to  think  that  he’s  driven  out  of  his 
own  house.” 

“ Houseless,”  whispered  the  knight. 

“ I know,  sir.” 
w And  childless,  mayhap.” 

“ Not  at  all,  sir.  God  is  good.  Shure  it  was  him 
put  it  in  her  heart  to  lave  before  the  throuble  come 
over  us;  and  I’ll  warrint  ye  tould  the  Blissed  Virgin 
to  take  care  av  her  for  ye.  So  don’t  be  the  laste 
afeerd,  sir.” 

“But  Plimpton  — thou  forgettest  him,  I suppose.” 
u He  darn’t  harm  her,  sir.  There’s  that  in  her  face 
that  id  save  her  from  the  greatest  villain  in  the  world.” 
“ What’s  that  ? Reddy  — her  modesty  ? ” 

“ I can’t  tell  ye  well  what  it  is,  sir;  but  somehow  I 
niver  could  look  at  her  myself  without  feelin’  the  good 
thoughts  cornin’  over  me,  jist  for  all  the  world  as  I 
ust  to  feel,  long  ago,  afore  the  picthur  i’  the  Blissed 
Virgin  in  the  ould  chapel  i’  Tubbernasiggart.” 

“ Well,  well,  now,  that’s  a very  strange  coincidence. 
But,  truly,  father  Peter  hath  often  said  the  same 
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thing  to  me.  And  indeed,  Reddy,  I thought  myself 
I never  saw  so  pure  and  beautiful  a creature  in  all 
my  life.  Mayhap  it’s  a shame  for  me  to  speak  so  of 
my  own  daughter,  only  I don’t  claim  any  thing  for 
myself,  for  all  her  beauty  and  goodness  comes  fro/n 
her  mother.  O dear,  O dear!  what  shall  I do  now, 
Reddy?”  he  continued,  suddenly  changing  his  tone, 
as  the  thought  of  his  wife’s  tomb  in  the  burning  chapel 
shot  across  his  mind  — “it’s  all  a wreck  and  a ruin 
now.”  And  the  heart-broken  old  man  buried  his  face 
in  the  grass,  and  wept  like  a child. 

. Reddy  sat  there  for  a while,  suffering  this  first  burst 
of  grief  and  sorrow  to  exhaust  itself,  and  shedding 
many  a silent  tear  over  the  prostrate  body  of  his 
master. 

At  length,  when  the  old  man’s  sobs  had  ceased, 
Reddy  rose  and  touched  Sir  Geoffrey  on  the  shoul- 
der. “ Come,  sir,”  he  said,  bending  down  and  speak- 
ing to  him  in  a whisper,  “we  must  go.” 

“ Go ! and  hath  it  come  to  this  at  last  ? ” said  the 
knight,  turning  on  the  grass  and  looking  up  at  the 
burning  pile.  “ See,  the  roof  of  the  library  is  falling 
in.  O,  what  a crash  it  makes ! just  as  if  it  knew  I 
was  here,  and  felt  all  the  weight  of  it  on  my  heart. 
Ay,  that’s  the  last  of  it,  Reddy.  Brockton  Hall  is  no 
more.  Look!  that  shower  of  sparks  is  all  that  re- 
mains now  of  the  once  stately  mansion  of  the  Went- 
worths. But  God’s  will  be  done,  who  doth  every 
thing  for  the  best.  I am  an  old  man,  Reddy,”  he 
added,  rising  slowly  up  on  one  knee  and  then  upon 
the  other,  “an  outcast  and  a beggar.  I am  driven 
on  the  world’s  cold  charity  — robbed  of  all  the  earthly 
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goods  I once  possessed ; but,  God  of  heaven,  I thank 
thee,”  he  cried,  still  kneeling  on  the  green  sod  and 
raising  up  his  hands  to  heaven  — “ I thank  thee  that 
one  treasure  yet  remains,  which  no  tyrant  can  reach 
nor  persecutor  violate.  O God,  O God,  I bless  thee,” 
hp  continued,  bowing  lowly  and  kissing  the  very 
ground  in  the  depths  of  his  humble  gratitude  — “I 
bless  thee,  that  in  piy  old  heart  here,  there  still 
remains  one  green  spot,  where  blooms  that  divine 
flower  which  thy  dear  Son  hath  planted  — the  spot- 
less lily  of  my  faith.” 

Reddy  could  no  longer  restrain  himself.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  old  man’s  soul,  revealing  itself  thus  under 
its  weight  of  affliction,  overpowered  him,  and  he 
turned  away  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  tears. 

“ Come,”  said  the  knight,  rising  now  in  his  turn, 
and  approaching  Reddy ; “ as  thou  sayest,  let  us  go. 
But  ah,  how’s  this?  — art  thou  weeping  too?” 

“Weeping — me — O,  no;  it  was  only  some  fool- 
ish thoughts,”  he  replied,  raising  his  still  bleeding 
hand  to  wipe  his  cheeks. 

“ And  where  "shall  we  go  ? ” 

“ To  Upton,  I suppose.  There’s  an  Irishman  there 
who’ll  take  us  in  — one  Jimmy  McCarthy,  an  uncle’s 
son  i’  mine.” 

“Hush,”  interrupted  Sir  Geoffrey;  “see,  there’s 
some  one  near  the  stables.” 

“ Ah,  that’s  Houghton ; he’s  in  search  iv  us — come, 
let’s  steal  down  by  the  garden  wall.” 

“ But  the  books,”  whispered  the  knight,  holding 
back  and  looking  at  Reddy  supplicatingly. 
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u Niver  mind  the  books,  sir ; we’ll  find  them  the 
morrow.” 

M Nay,  I shall  feel  lonely  without  something  to  re- 
mind me  of  Brockton.  If  I had  but  one  book — just 
to  freshen  up  my  old  memories  — ’twould  be  a kind 
of  link,  Reddy.” 

u O,  bedad,  we  darn’t,  sir;  if  I ventured  back  there^ 
Houghton  would  see  us.” 

“O  dear  me,  dear  me,”  ejaculated  the  old  man 
sadly;  “must  every  tie  be  broken?  Is  there  nothing 
left  to  me  of  all  I once  loved?” 

u Come,”  said  Reddy,  forcibly  dragging  the  knight 
away ; u come,  sir,  think  of  Misthress  Alice,  and  don’t 
be  lookin’  back  that  way.  Shure  it’s  God’s  will,  and 
it  can’t  be  helped  now.”  And  thus  saying,  he  disap- 
peared, leading  the  broken-hearted  old  man  into  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  garden  wall 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

As  the  Lord  James  Stewart,  the  far-famed  Prior  of 
St  Andrew’s,  advanced  to  the  bar  of  the  council 
board,  with  a slow  and  steady  step,  his  eye  was  busy 
scanning  every  face  in  the  assembly,  from  under  his 
grim  and  bushy  eyebrows. 

He  was  now  about  his  thirtieth  year  — a tall  and 
powerful  man  — with  shoulders  broad  and  square, 
and  a chest  full  and  round  as  that  of  a Hercules.  HU 
head  was  large  and  heavy ; his  hair  cropped  to  the 
skull,  like  a monk’s,  and  his  beard,  short  and  bristly, 
pointed  out  over  the  high,  stiff  collar  of  his  close-but- 
toned  jerkin  and  the  narrow  ruffles  that  overtopped 
it  The  color  of  his  dress,  too,  seemed  in  keeping 
with  his  character,  being  dark,  rough,  and  without 
ornament,  save  a few  patches  of  black  braid  worked 
on  the  breast  and  arms  of  his  sombre  doublet  Never 
was  there  a more  striking  picture  of  cold-blooded 
treachery  than  his  countenance  exhibited  on  this 
occasion ; his  dark,  lazy,  blood-shot  eye,  and  his 
compressed,  thinly-bearded  lip,  bespeaking  him  at 
once  the  betrayer,  the  avenger,  and  the  fanatic. 

Every  voice  in  the  council  chamber  hushed  as  be 
approached.  Even  those  of  the  cabinet  who  stood 
highest  in  the  queen’s  confidence,  and  were  therefore 
most  likely  to  be  best  informed  of  his  true  position 
and  standing  with  her  majesty,  instinctively  drew 
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back  in  their  seats,  as  if  they  would  retreat  as  far  as 
possible  from  so  awsome  and  dangerous  a presence. 
Cecil  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  the  lord  admiral  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln  folded  his  arms  and  looked  at  the  bold  and 
unabashed  traitor  as  if  he  could  have  ordered  him  to 
the  gallows.  The  Spanish  and  French  ambassadors 
smiled  and  whispered  to  each  other  on  the  right  of 
the  royal  chair,  and  Melville’s  countenance,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  queen  and  then  at  the  earl,  showed 
how  silly  he  regarded  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  in  the 
poor  shift  she  was  then  making  to  deceive  the  world, 
as  to  her  complicity  with  this  infamous  man.  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  was  the  only  one  of  the  pi  ivy  council 
who  Cared  to  turn  an  encouraging  look  upon  the 
earl.  Indeed,  his  inveterate  antipathy  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen  of  Scots  would  have  prompted  him, 
perhaps,  at  that  moment,  to  shake  the  earl  by  the 
hand,  were  it  even  covered  with  the  blood  of  his  royal 
sister. 

As  the  burly  Puritan  made  his  profound  obeisance 
to  the  queen,  the  latter,  turning  away  her  eyes  as  if 
in  disgust,  promptly  demanded  his  object  in  solicit- 
ing a private  interview. 

“ I came  an  exile  to  crave  your  majesty’s  protec- 
tion,” replied  Murray ; 11  nothing  more.” 

“ And  how  cometh  it  thou’rt  an  exile,  my  lord  ? ” 

“ For  having  espoused  the  cause  of  God,  against 
the  powers  of  darkness,”  please  your  majesty. 

“ Ah,  that  should  be  small  reason  for  thy  ban- 
ishment, metbinks,  and  especially  from  thy  sister’s 
realm.” 
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u I need  not  inform  your  majesty,  that  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  hath  ever  looked  on  me  as  an  enemy  to 
her  person  and  throne,  since  I abjured  the  Catholic 
faith;  albeit  she  hath  at  times  permitted  me  to  do 
her  service  with  the  disaffected  nobility  of  her  king- 
dom. But  now  that  I have  risked  my  life  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  truth,  and  essayed  to  save  the 
country  from  the  bloodshed  and  civil  war  which 
must  necessarily  come  of  her  marriage  with  the  Earl 
of  Lenox,  I am  a wanderer  and  a suppliant  at  your 
majesty’s  feet.” 

“ Ay,  marry,  thou  turnest  rebel  and  traitor  to  thine 
anointed  and  lawful  sovereign,  and  then  fleest  hither 
to  her  loving  cousin  and  best  friend  for  protection. 
By  our  royal  word,  this  is  strange,  Sir  Earl” 

“ Nay,”  please  your  most  gracious  majesty,  “ if 
thou’lt  only  think.  I meant  but  to  coerce  the  Queen 
of  Scots  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  to 
abandon  a project  of  marriage  with  the  Lenox.  In 
both  of  these  measures  your  majesty  should  feel 
deeply  interested;  in  the  one,  for  the  sake  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion, and  in  the  other  for  the  sake  of  the  well  being 
of  the  Protestant  church,  of  which  your  majesty  is 
the  pillar  and  the  strength.  On  these  grounds  alone 
do  I come  to  seek  protection  under  your  majesty’s 
throne.”  And  the  earl,  resting  his  clasped  hands  on 
the  table  before  him,  bowed  and  awaited  her  majes- 
ty’s pleasure. 

“ The  grounds  on  which  thou  canst  justify  rebel- 
lion against  thy  lawful  sovereign,  or  claim  exemption 
from  its  penalty,  must  be  stronger  than  these,  my 
43 
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Lord  Murray,”  replied  the  queen,  turning  to  Sir  Nich- 
olas Bacon,  as  if  she  wished  to  hear  his  opinion  of 
the  matter. 

“ Under  your  majesty’s  favor,”  observed  the  latter, 
“ I see  not  on  what  higher  or  surer  grounds  your  grace 
could  expect  his  lordship  to  sue  for  protection.” 

“ It  can  never  be  the  right  of  a subject  to  levy  war 
against  his  sovereign,”  contended  Elizabeth ; u and 
thou  knowest  that  well,  Sir  Nicholas,  for  thou’st 
taught  it  in  thy  philosophies.” 

“ Especially  to  levy  war,  at  the  instance  and  undei 
the  direct  encouragement  of  the  rival  and  enemy  of 
that  sovereign,”  muttered  a voice  that  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  direction  of  the  door  near  which 
Melville  was  standing,  surrounded  by  half  a dozen 
foreign  ambassadors.  The  words  were  evidently 
meant  for  the  ears  of  the  group  only,  but  as  it  hap- 
pened, they  reached  the  queen’s. 

“ Hah,”  she  ejaculated,  darting  a look  at  Mel- 
ville, “ who  speaks  there  ? Who  dares,  in  our  hear- 
ing, to  utter  such  a charge  ?” 

" I have  spoken,  please  your  majesty,”  responded 
Melville,  seeing  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping 
the  difficulty,  and  advancing  a step  or  two  from  the 
centre  of  the  group. 

u What,  in  our  very  hearing  ? By  our  royal 
word,  sir,  thou  dependest  much  on  thy  sacred  priv- 
ilege.” 

“ I echoed  but  the  general  rumor,  please  your  ma- 
jesty,” replied  the  ambassador,  bowing  respectfully. 

“ Ay,  sayest  thou  so  ? ” 

“ Truly,  yes,”  continued  Melville ; u report  saith  that 
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my  lord  earl  here  hath  not  only  been  encouraged  to 
join  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  in  levying  war 
against  the  Queen  of  Scots,  but  hath  also  been  sup- 
plied with  gold  from  your  majesty’s  coffers,  for  that 
purpose.” 

“ A right  weighty  charge,  ray  lords,”  said  Elizabeth, 
smiling,  and  looking  round  at  the  members  of  the 
privy  counsel. 

“ And  the  presence  here  of  the  arch  rebel  himself, 
to  claim  a private  audience  of  your  majesty,  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  report,”  persisted  Melville. 

“ And  pray  what  hath  given  rise  to  this  rumor  ? ” 
demanded  the  queen. 

“ Doubtless  the  supposed  hostility  of  your  majesty 
to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  frequent  visits  of  Sir 
Thomas  Plimpton,  your  majesty’s  confidential  ser- 
vant, to  the  Earl  t)f  Murray.” 

“ Ah,  indeed  ? ” 

“ As  also,”  pursued  Melville,  w the  fact  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  Scotch  court,  one  Master  Thomas 
Randolph,  having  been  convicted  of  plotting  the 
overthrow  of  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  the 
Lord  Dkrnley,  that  same  being  the  very  cause  for 
which  my  Lord  Murray  is  now  a rebel  and  an 
exile.” 

“ By  our  royal  faith,  this  doth  look  somewhat  sus- 
picious, my  good  lords,”  said  Elizabeth,  still  smiling,  as 
if  she  felt  amused  at  the  reasons  advanced  for  these 
charges  against  her  honor.  “ No  doubt  there  be  let- 
ters also,  and  other  such  proofs  of  encouragement. 
Hath  report  not  yet  spoken  of  such  ? Ha,  ha ! thou 
shouldst  search,  sir ; thou  shouldst  search,  and  bring 
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all  thy  proofs  of  our  guilt  together.  But  what  say 
my  good  Lord  De  Foys  and  the  learned  Marquis  of 
Quadra,  concerning  my  hostility  to  this  protegee  of 
France  and  Spain?” 

“ That  the  intercourse  between  your  gracious  ma- 
jesty and  this  rebellious  earl  hath  given  our  respective 
sovereigns  much  cause  for  evil  thinking,”  replied  De 
Foys. 

The  queen  nodded  slightly,  as  if  she  thought  the 
remark  too  insignificant  for  a verbal  reply. 

“ And  sincerely  I regret  to  say,  that  the  mutual 
hostility  of  your  majesty  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  to 
the  French  interests  in  Scotland,”  pursued  De  Foys, 
“ have  not  tended  to  alter  public  sentiment  on  the 
subject.” 

During  all  this  by  play,  no  one  seemed  disposed  to 
interrupt  the  speakers.  Perhaps  they  awaited  the 
termination  of  her  majesty’s  questions  and  answers 
before  they  interposed  to  settle  the  difficulty;  or,  it 
might  be,  they  suspected  the  queen  had  come  to  some 
private  understanding  with  the  earl  touching  the 
matter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  members  of  the 
council  sat  silent,  and  looked  like  men  who  were 
quite  satisfied  to  leave  the  affair  to  the  queen’s  own 
management. 

Murray,  the  while,  stood  before  them  firm  and  col- 
lected—his  dark,  dreamy  eye  wandering  lazily  from 
face  to  face,  as  if  he  were  calculating  at  his  leisure 
the  amount  of  support  he  might  promise  himself 
from  each  individual  round  the  council  board. 

At  last,  after  a dead  silence  of  a few  seconds,  the 
queen  suddenly  turned  to  speak  to  Murray. 
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u My  lord  earl,”  she  said,  “ we  would  fain  terminate 
this  foolish  display  of  questions  and  answers ; first, 
because  it  fatigueth  us,  and  secondly,  because  it 
seemeth  hardly  respectful  to  our  royal  self.  And  yet, 
much  as  we  are  dissatisfied  with  thy  conduct  in  this 
affair  of  Dunfries,  where  thou  hast  appeared  in  open 
arms  against  thy  lawful  sovereign,  the  which  no 
earthly  cause  can  justify,  we  natheless  must  prevail 
over  our  sense  of  dignity,  to  address  thee  a question 
in  our  own  defence.” 

The  earl  bowed  his  head  reverently,  and  listened. 

“ The  answer  I expect  from  thee,  my  lord,  is  not 
intended  to  prejudice  thy  suit,  for  on  that  point  we 
have  already  decided,  — but  rather  to  free  our  royal 
self  from  the  charge  of  complicity  with  thee  and  thy 
lawless  associates  in  the  hearing  of  these  three  gentle- 
men, of  France,  Spain,  and  Scotland.  We  therefore 
command  thee  to  declare  at  whose  instigation  thou 
hast  taken  up  arms  against  Mary  Stuart,  our  royal 
cousin  of  Scotland.” 

“ At  that  of  my  conscience  alone,  please  your  ma- 
jesty,” replied  Murray. 

“What!  hast  had  none  to  advise  or  counsel  thee 
to  this  step  ? ” 

“ I myself,  your  grace,  was  the  first  to  conceive  the 
project.  Others,  whom  I may  not  here  name,  have 
afterwards  become  my  associates  and  abetters.” 

“ From  whence  didst  thou  obtain  money  for  the 
expenses  of  this  unjust  and  most  wicked  undertak- 
ing ? Listen,  my  lords,  and  weigh  well  his  answer,” 
she  added,  looking  towards  the  foreign  ambassadors. 

w We  needed  not  much  store  of  gold,  please  your 
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grace,  the  country  itself  being  most  willing  to  sustain 
so  holy  a cause.” 

“ Nay,  answer  me  roundly,  Sir  Earl.  Hath  this 
rebellion  received  foreign  aid  in  money,  and  from 
whence  ? ” 

“ From  the  Netherlands,  please  your  majesty.” 

“ Hast  received  aught  of  encouragement  from  the 
Queen  of  England  ? ” 

“ None  whatever,”  replied  the  earl,  without  the 
slightest  change  of  countenance. 

“ Neither  in  gold,  nor  by  letter  ? ” 

“ Neither.” 

Here  there  was  a general  movement  amongst  the 
members  of  the  council;  and  their  long-drawn  breaths 
were  distinctly  heard,  as  if  each  one  had  just  felt  the 
crisis  had  passed.  The  queen  looked  about  her  for 
an  instant,  to  see  what  impression  the  earl’s  words 
produced,  and  then  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  table, 
she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  kept 
it  there  for  the  space  of  a minute  or  two. 

“ My  good  lords,”  she  said  at  length,  looking  up 
tearfully,  “ we  are  but  a woman,  and  must  naturally 
feel  aggrieved  by  such  foul  charges  against  our  honor. 
Pardon  us,  therefore,  if  we  cannot  entirely  control  the 
weakness  peculiar  to  our  sex.” 

“ I would  earnestly  crave  your  gracious  majesty,” 
observed  Cecil,  rising  slowly,  and  casting  his  eyes 
down  upon  the  table,  as  if  he  felt  ashamed  of  the 
queen  for  humbling  herself  so  far  as  to  clear  her 
honor  of  so  absurd  an  imputation,  — “ I would  ear- 
nestly crave  your  majesty  to  dismiss  this  assembly.” 

<l  Nay,  nay,  Sir  William,”  she  replied,  smiling  sadly 
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on  her  trusty  secretary,  “ we  must  have  patience,  or 
Sir  James  Melville  here,  our  royal  cousin’s  youthful 
envoy,  will  charge  us,  mayhap,  with  making  pretexts 
to  evade  inquiry  into  this  ungracious  affair. 

“ So  thou  hast  declared,”  she  resumed,  again  ad- 
dressing Murray,  “before  this  assembly,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  my  accusers,  (for  accusers  they  are,  albeit 
they  speak  under  cover  of  reports,)  that  thou  hast 
received  neither  gold  nor  other  encouragement  from 
us,  to  further  this  rebellious  rising.” 

“ I have  declared  it,”  repliedHhe  earl,  “ and  do  again 
most  solemnly  declare  it  in  this  presence.” 

“ What  sayest  thou  to  that,  Sir  James  Melville  ? ” 
demanded  the  queen. 

The  latter  bowed,  and  said  the  earl’s  answer  was 
;ust  what  he  had  expected. 

“ Humph ! mayhap  thou  hast  thyself  some  ques- 
tions to  put  to  his  lordship,”  she  observed,  with  a 
triumphant  sneer,  which  all  her  efforts  to  affect  the 
humble  and  injured  woman  could  not  entirely  sup- 
press. 

“ Nay,”  responded  the  young  but  crafty  courtier. 
“I  did  think  of  begging  the  noble  earl  to  tell  us 
whence  came  the  bfigs  of  gold  which  Sir  Thomas 
Plimpton  conveyed  to  a certain  house  in  Dunfries, 
not  many  weeks  ago,  and  if  he  hath  yet  recovered  a 
straying  letter  addressed  to  him  by  a good  friend  at 
Hampton  Court,  touching  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  one  Mary  Stuart,  and  intrusted  to  this  same 
messenger,  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  ; but  I fear  me  the 
questions  would  so  discomfit  the  noble  earl  as  to 
make  him  trip  in  the  answering.” 
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“ I know  of  no  gold  conveyed  to  me  by  Sir  Thomas 
Plimpton,”  replied  the  earl,  “ nor  heard  I aught  of  let- 
ters from  a good  friend  at  Hampton  Court.  And  I 
do  further  declare,  that  her  majesty  of  England  hath 
given  no  encouragement,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  me 
or  any  other  of  the  Scottish  lords,  in  so  far  as  hath 
become  known  unto  me,  touching  this  late  brawl ; 
and  herein  I call  God  and  my  conscience  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth.” 

This  was  the  declaration  Elizabeth  longed  to  elicit, 
but  which  she  feared  to  press  for,  lest  the  earl  might 
happen  to  hesitate,  and  thus  mar  her  plan.  From  the 
beginning  she  was  fully  satisfied  he  would  readily  ex- 
culpate her  from  all  direct  interference ; but  respect- 
ing the  secret  overtures  made  him  through  Plimpton, 
she  was  not  so  sanguine. 

It  was  therefore  with  a feeling  of  inexpressible 
satisfaction  she  heard  him  boldly  and  unreservedly 
exempt  her  from  all  participation  in  the  odious  rebel- 
lion. Seeing  he  was  now  fairly  caught  in  the  trap, 
she  suddenly  rose  up,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
present,  deliberately  ordered  him  to  quit  her  presence, 
as  a traitor  and  a rebel. 

Murray  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 

Melville  laughed,  and  De  Foys  and  Quadra  raised 
their  eyebrows  and  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

“ Begone,”  cried  Elizabeth  ; “we  have  suffered  thee 
to  remain  here  till  we  almost  sicken  at  thy  sight— 
away,  rebel  and  traitor,  and  pollute  this  court  no 
longer  with  thy  loathsome  presence.” 

“ May  it  please  your  majesty,”  began  the  astonished 
and  crestfallen  Puritan,  drawing  down  his  bushy 
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eyebrows,  and  scowling  from  beneath  them ; for,  not- 
withstanding his  instructions  from  Plimpton,  he  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  this  unmeasured  denuncia- 
tion — “ may  it  please  your  sacred  majesty ” 

But  the  queen  stopped  him  short,  and,  stamping 
with  her  foot,  ordered  him  to  be  removed,  and  in- 
stantly banished  the  court 

“ Gad’s  death,  my  lords,”  she  cried  in  a passion, 
which  she  well  knew  how  to  affect,  u we  know  not 
how  we  could  so  long  have  borne  the  sight  of  this 
unnatural  and  remorseless  man.  And  now,  in  dis- 
missing this  assembly,”  she  continued,  “ we  must 
pray  Our  good  neighbors  of  France,  Spain,  and  Scot- 
land to  be  less  ready  in  future  to  credit  evil  reports  of 
ottr  dealing  with  our  royal  cousin.  We  give  ye  good 
day,  my  lords,  and  may  fair  thoughts  attend  ye.” 

She  then  descended  from  the  chair  of  state,  and 
left  the  council  room  by  a private  door,  preceded  by 
Bowyer,  Sir  Christopher  Hatten,  and  others,  who  had 
entered  on  a signal  from  an  adjoining  apartment. 

Hardly,  however,  had  she  reached  the  private  door 
when  some  thought  appeared  suddenly  to  cross  her 
mind,  and  turning  half  round,  she  commanded  Sir 
William  Cecil  to  attend  her  instantly  in  her  cabinet. 

The  secretary  hurried  to  obey  the  royal  order,  and 
the  assembly  then  broke  up,  and  quitted  the  council 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

The  Earl  of  Murray  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
council  chamber.  He  came  forth  leisurely,  and 
walked  at  a slow  pace  along  the  hall  of  passage,  and 
through  crowds  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  privy  chamber,  who  had  gathered  there  in 
groups,  to  talk  over  the  late  events  in  Scotland,  and 
speculate  on  the  turn  things  were  likely  to  take  in 
the  audience  room.  As  he  made  his  way  to  the 
great  staircase  leading  to  the  lower  halls  of  the  pal- 
ace, he  drew  his  black  cap  down  over  his  forehead, 
and  belted  his  short  sword,  which  he  had  laid  aside 
on  entering  the  royal  presence,  round  his  waist  in 
a manner  as  quiet  and  collected  as  if  he  had  been 
leaving  his  dressing  room  for  an  evening  ramble. 
He  had  just  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  staircase, 
when  a lady,  closely  veiled,  came  tripping  down  be- 
hind him,  and  brushing  rapidly  by,  slipped  a billet 
into  his  hand,  and  disappeared  in  an  instant  through 
an  open  door  that  led  to  one  of  the  porticoes  of  the 
court. 

The  carl  thought  he  recognized  in  that  vanishing 
form  the  graceful  step  and  courtly  bearing  of  the 
Countess  of  Harrington. 

Having  hastily  broken  the  silken  thread,  he  read 
the  billet,  and  smiling  grimly  at  its  contents,  commit- 
ted it  carefully  to  the  breast  pocket  of  his  black  doub- 
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let.  Then  descending  the  front  steps,  he  paced  along 
the  area,  and  out  through  the  sentinels  to  the  public 
avenue  leading  to  the  village. 

In  front  of  the  royal  residence  a number  of  people 
had  assembled  from  the  neighboring  hamlets,  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  a report  “that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  marching  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army 
on  the  English  metropolis,”  to  which,  no  doubt,  the 
escape  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  had  given  rise.  These 
news-seekers,  mingling  with  crowds  of  the  better 
classes  who  had  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  her 
majesty  on  her  first  public  reception,  after  her  danger- 
ous illness,  formed  a large  and  motley  concourse, 
without  the  walls.  It  was  seldom  such  a gathering 
was  seen  before  Hampton  Court,  particularly  one  of 
so  diversified  a character.  The  ragged  peasant  and 
the  coroneted  earl,  the  sanctimonious  preacher  and 
the  roistering  sportsman,  the  pickpocket  and  the 
constable,  the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  the  drunken 
Dutchman  and  the  prim  haberdasher,  the  drayman 
and  the  dandy,  were  jumbled  together  in  strange 
confusion,  and  all  pressing  forward  to  inquire  of 
the  last  who  passed  the  gates,  the  news  from  Scot- 
land. At  a little  distance,  however,  other  and  still 
more  busy  scenes  were  enacting.  There,  perched  on 
a barrel,  or  on  the  top  of  some  market  cart,  might  be 
seen  the  self-inspired  expounder  of  the  gospel,  labor- 
ing at  his  vocation,  before  a crowd  of  gaping  lis- 
teners, and  vociferating  his  blasphemous  invectives 
against  Pope  and  Popery,  Mary  Stuart  and  the 
house  of  Guise ; here,  on  the  opposite  side,  ballad 
singers  shouting  the  praises  of  Elizabeth,  and  hold* 
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ing  out  their  caps  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
lovers  of  song ; in  another  corner,  a poet,  reciting 
long  stanzas  on  the  queen’s  divinity  — or  a painter, 
exhibiting  some  flaming  portrait  of  the  virgin  mon- 
arch. 

Amongst  the  foremost  of . these  noisy  poets  was 
our  garrulous  old  friend  Christopher  Harlow,  stand- 
ing on  a wagoner’s  cart,  and  gesticulating  in  most 
grotesque  fashion,  as  he  repeated  some  exquisite 
verses  on  the  beauty  and  grace  of  those  identical 
royal  dimples,  in  the  praises  of  which  he  had  once 
been  so  unceremoniously  interrupted  by  Nell  Gower. 
The  portfolio,  covered  with  black  serge,  and  tied  up 
securely  by  various  knots  of  white  ribbon,  — the  ends 
of  which  hung  far  down  by  his  side,  — was  there  still 
to  be  seen  under  his  left  arm,  whilst  the  right  kept 
waving  in  graceful  motions  to  and  fro  in  accordance 
with  his  theme. 

Regardless  of  the  busy  scenes  enacting  around 
him,  Murray  passed  through  the  crowd,  his  head  bent 
forward,  and  his  black  cap  drawn  down  over  his 
brows. 

On  quitting  the  precincts  of  the  court,  he  entered  a 
field,  and  ascended  a slight  eminence  that  command- 
ed a view  of  the  palace,  and  the  people  without  the 
walls.  When  he  reached  the  summit,  he  observed  a 
man  leaning  against  a tree,  and  gazing  down  at  the 
multitude  below  with  so  fixed  and  unconscious  a 
stare,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  other  objects  than  those  presented  to  his  corpo- 
real vision.  The  earl  paused  for  a moment,  on  his 
step,  to  look  at  this  man,  conscious  he  bad  often  seen 
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that  dark  and  fiery  countenance,  now  twitching  and 
working  under  the  broad-brimmed  hat. 

The  stranger’s  dress  was  somewhat  like  his  own,  of 
a brown,  sooty  color,  but  of  coarser  texture,  ill  made, 
and  slovenly  worn.  His  outer  garment,  however,  was 
much  longer,  extending  down  so  as  almost  to  conceal 
his  black  worsted  hose.  His  belt,  too,  was  a little  dif- 
ferent, being  simply  a strip  of  gray  girth  web,  knotted 
loosely  in  front,  while  the  latter’s  was  of  polished 
leather,  and  tightly  buckled  on  the  side. 

The  earl  had  little  trouble  to  recognize  the  thought- 
ful solitary,  as  he  stood  there  under  the  shadow  of 
the  old  oak.  Few,  indeed,  who  ever  looked  on  his 
face  could  easily  forget  it.  He  was  now  verging  on 
sixty,  rather  above  the  middle  size,  thin  of  flesh,  but 
of  an  active,  powerful  frame.  His  eyes  were  small, 
gray,  and  piercing ; his  nose  a little  aquiline,  his  ears 
standing  out  at  nearly  right  angles  from  his  head, 
his  high  cheek  bones  well  nigh  visible  through  the 
skin,  and  his  face  swarthy  and  tanned  from  long  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  The  earl  observed  that  the 
nerves  of  his  face  now  kept  continually  twitching, 
a sure  proof  of  his  passions  being  at  work  within, 
and  that  the  larger  cords  of  his  neck,  throat,  and 
cheeks  were  clearly  discernible,  even  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  paces,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  under  the 
bronzed  and  weather-beaten  skin.  His  hair  was  now 
iron  gray,  short,  thick,  and  grizzly.  His  bushy  whis- 
kers pointed  down  straight  and  stiff  over  his  harrow 
ruffles,  and  his  black,  slouched  hat  lay  close  to  his 
skull. 

It  was  impossible  to  look  at  this  man  for  one 
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moment  without  experiencing  a feeling  of  doubt  oi 
fear  as  to  the  safety  of  a nearer  approach.  Nay,  there 
was  a something  in  his  very  atmosphere  that  chilled 
the  blood. 

“ Thou  here  ? ” said  the  Earl  of  Murray,  Advancing 
a step  or  two  nearer,  and  addressing  him  in  that 
low,  hollow  voice,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable 
when  under  the  influence  of  his  sterner  passions. 

“ Ay,”  said  the  stranger,  drawing  away  his  fore- 
finger from  his  lip,  where  he  had  kept  it  for  some 
time,  and  looking  up  boldly  in  the  earl’s  face  — “ay, 
I have  followed  thee  from  Bigger.” 

“ Ah,  thou  wert  in  the  fray,  then.  Verily,  I thought 
thou  hadst  been  at  Edinburgh.” 

“ Nay,  the  danger  lay  nearer  the  borders.  And  so 
thou  hast  failed,  and  come  hither  to  beg  thy  life  at 
the  hands  of  this  Amalekite  woman.  Verily,  verily, 
James  Stuart,  thou  hast  still  a hankering  after  the 
gilded  bawbles  that  surround  the  earthly  throne ; and, 
I fear  me,  placest  more  trust  in  the  arm  of  the  flesh 
than  in  the  arm  of  the  spirit.” 

“ Trust  in  God  doth  not  except  us  from  the  ordi- 
nary precautions,”  observed  the  earl. 

“ Hush,  hush,  sir ; that  thought  is  but  a temptation 
of  the  evil  one,  who  is  this  moment  luring  thee  to 
danger;  yea,  even  to  the  danger  of  backsliding,  like 
jthe  Laird  of  Cragburn  Heights,  my  own  kith  and  kin.” 
“I  have  neither  gold,  nor  credit  at  the  Hague,” 
said  the  earl.  “ I have  lost  every  thing  at  home,  and 
thou  surely  wouldst  not  have  me  stay  in  Scotland 
to  be  hung  on  the  first  tree  between  Dunfries  and 
Stirling.”  ' 
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44  Why  not?”  sternly  demanded  the  stranger,  44 if 
it  be  the  Lord’s  will  ? wouldst  thou  dispute  the 
preordination  of  the  Most  High  ? Ah,  verily,  right 
joyful  shouldst  thou  feel  to  be  numbered  among  the 
martyrs  of  the  new  covenant.  But  thou’rt  still  a 
weakling  in  the  faith  ; ay,  truly,  a little  babe  that 
crieth  for  its  milk  sops.  If  Heaven  required  thy  blood 
to  seal  its  new  dispensation,  wouldst  hold  back? 
Speak,  wouldst  hesitate  ? Speak ! ” he  repeated,  half 
frantically,  stamping  on  the  ground,  44  for  the  houi 
cometh  when  I must  know  thy  strength.” 

44  Nay,  I will  not  satisfy  thy  curiosity  ; thou  fearesl 
for  the  faith  of  every  one  who  rushes  not  madly  into 
thy  desperate  enterprises.  I am  weary  and  sick  of 
this  everlasting  thirst  for  blood.” 

The  stranger  stepped  back  a pace  or  two,  and 
raised  his  long,  bony  hands,  up  above  his  head,  whilst 
the  muscles  of  his  face  and  neck  swelled  out  almost 
to  snapping,  under  the  sudden  thrill  of  fanatical  rage. 
“This  from  him?  O Lord!”  he  cried  — 44the  lead- 
er of  thy  chosen  people  — the  Gideon  of  the  new 
Israel ; woe  to  him,  woe  to  him,  ay,  even  unto  the 
depths  of  thy  vengeance,  if  he  draw  back  but  a foot 
from  thy  battle  with  the  hosts  of  Ammon.  Spare 
him  not — smite  him  with  the  forked  lightning,  the 
instant  his  heart  first  quails  before  the  shock.” 

The  earl  suspected,  from  the  enthusiast’s  sudden 
excitement,  that  he  himself  must  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  his  dark  thoughts,  whilst  he  stood  leaning 
undisturbed  against  the  tree,  and  that  he  had  proba- 
bly retired  to  that  solitary  place,  to  watch  him  on  his 
exit  from  the  court.  Indeed,  it  was  evident  to  him, 
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he  was  suspected  of  some  treachery,  and  the  thought 
moved  his  sluggish  anger. 

“ What  demon  possesses  thee  now,”  he  cried,  “ to 
speak  me  thus  ? or  thickest  thou  I will  ever  tamely 
submit  to  these  hellish  suspicions  ? ” 

“ Peace,  peace,  James  Stuart,”  vociferated  the 
preacher,  drawing  down  his  heavy  brows  in  a dark 
scowl,  and  again  stamping  his  foot;  “peace!  thou 
hast  once  driven  me  back,  when  the  spirit  command- 
ed me  to  rush  upon  the  French  woman’s  mass  mon- 
gering,  and  demolish  her  idols  in  the  chapel  of  Holy- 
rood.  Peace,  and  thwart  not  the  designs  of  the  Lord 
in  rebuking  thee  by  the  mouth  of  his  servant ; but" 
rather  gird  up  thy  loins  and  follow.” 

“ Whither  ? ” 

“ Back  to  Scotland,  to  preach  there  the  truths  of 
God  to  the  army  of  the  Congregation,  whose  souls 
are  thirsting  for  the  waters  of  life.  Back  there, 
whence  thou’st  fled,  like  a craven  hind,  from  the 
trumpet  blast  of  the  Assyrian.  Back  there,  to  hold 
forth,  in  the  market-places  and  on  the  hills,  on  the 
carpet  and  on  the  heather,  against  iniquity  in  the  high 
places.  Ay,  back  there,  where  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
calleth  thee,  and  where  his  chosen  ones  yearn  to  see 
thee,  and  to  gather  around  thee,  and  to  be  filled  from 
thy  lips  with  zeal  for  God’s  house,  and  to  grow  strong 
and  mighty  under  thy  leading,  and  to  arise  and  smite 
without  ceasing  all  who  enroll  not  themselves  under 
the  black  banner  of  the  Lord ; to  pursue,  even  unto 
the  shedding  blood,  this  Moabite  woman,  who  sitteth 
on  the  shittim  wood,  and  drinks  of  the  wine  of  Shib 
mah.” 
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“Perdition  take  this  jargon,”  cried  the  earl,  turning 
away  impatiently  from  the  enthusiast;  “reserve  it 
for  the  rabble  an  thou  like  it ; but  as  for  me,  I’ll  per- 
mit thee  to  embroil  me  no  further  in  thy  mad  enter- 
prises.” 

“And  so  thou’lt  return  to  play  at  checker  board 
with  Elizabeth,  and  sit  on  her  footstool,  and  suffer 
her  to  pull  thy  beard,  and  pat  thy  cheek,  and  call  thee 
good  friend,  till  she  hath  made  a puling,  love-sick  boy 
of  the  general  of  the  Lord’s  host ; ” and  the  fanatic 
opened  his  wide  mouth  and  laughed,  or  rather  emit- 
ted a sound  intended  for  a laugh,  from  the  depths  of 
his  hollow  chest  “ Go,  then,  but  remember  thou’lt 
not  escape  the  wrath  of  God’s  deserted  people.” 
Thus  saying,  he  moved  off  a pace  or  two  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  palace. 

“ Stay,”  said  the  earl,  laying  hold  of  his  dress ; 
“go  not  to  the  court,  or  thou’lt  be  expelled  thence.” 
“Nay,  I will  go  up  as  I am  commanded,  and 
preach  the  word  in  the  high  place.  I will  sow  the 
seed,  and  leave  it  to  bring  forth  fruit,  even  in  the 
sloughs  and  mire  of  prelacy.” 

“ Man,  this  is  madness ; thou’lt  be  sent  to  the 
Tower.” 

“ Then  I shall  preach  it  from  the  Tower  windows. 
I have  preached  it  before  in  the  galleys  at  Brest, 
James  Stuart ; and  though  the  iron  chain  was  about 
my  throat,  yet  my  voice  hath  gone  forth  across  the 
waters,  and  resounded  through  the  walls  of  Holyrood, 
and  the  worshippers  of  Baal  trembled  at  the  ven- 
geance which  the  Lord  threatened  by  my  mouth,” 

“ Hold,”  said  Murray,  in  a deprecating  tone ; “ J 
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would  not  have  thee  excite  her  majesty.  It  hath 
been  appointed  me  to  see  her  late  to-night,  and  I 
would  fain  have  her  mind  undisturbed.” 

“Ah!  late  to-night,”  muttered  the  stranger,  rolling 
his  eyes  round  in  their  sockets,  and  compressing  his 
lips,  as  if  he  were  forming  some  new  design.  “ And 
thou’lt  meet  her,”  he  added,  turning  on  his  step,  and 
speaking  to  the  earl  in  a calmer  voice. 

“ Ay,  surely  will  I,  though  she  hath  driven  me 
from  her  court.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! banished  thee  as  she  would  a froward 
servant.  Ha,  ha ! eh  ? didst  not  say  banished  ? ” 

“ Truly,  yes  ; but  in  that  she  had  a political  end  to 
accomplish,  so  I’ve  but  little  cause  of  offence.  In 
the  mean  while  she  solicits  an  interview.” 

“ Where  ? ” demanded  the  enthusiast. 

“ Not  far  from  hence.  But  I may  not  tell  the 
place.” 

“ Be  it  so.  At  what  hour  ? ” 

“ Nay,  brother,  my  honor  forbids  me  to  speak  fur- 
ther of  the  matter.  When  the  third  hour  hath  passed, 
meet  me  here.” 

“Ah,  good  and  well,”  said  the  stranger,  looking 
keenly  in  the  earl’s  face.  “ Keep  the  appointment ; 
and  as  thou  intendest  fair  or  false  to  the  army  of  the 
Kirk,  and  the  children  of  the  Lord,  so  may  the  Lord 
do  unto  thee.”  And  thus  saying,  the  Puritan  broke 
away  from  the  earl,  and  striding  down  the  hill  at  a 
rapid  pace,  soon  mingled  with  the  busy  assemblage 
below. 

The  earl’s  eyes  followed  the  retreating  form ; nor 
did  he  turn  away  till  he  saw  him  enter  the  crowd 
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near  where  our  little  acquaintance,  Kit  Harlow,  was 
still  gesticulating  on  the  dray  cart.  For  one  instant 
only  was  his  gaunt  form  shut  out  from  view  by  his 
adherents,  who  immediately  crowded  around  him, 
shouting  and  cheering  as  they  recognized  their  fa- 
vorite preacher.  In  the  next  he  was  seen  to  spring 
into  the  vehicle,  seize  our  little  poet  by  the  arms,  and 
swinging  him  unceremoniously  to  the  ground,  com- 
mence himself  to  hold  forth,  in  thundering  accents, 
to  the  £rect  and  greedy  ears  that  now  turned  to  listen 
to  the  far-famed  Calvinist. 

2 R 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  secret  in- 
terview, the  Earl  of  Murray  had  been  walking  up  and 
down,  in  the  shadow  of  the  cemetery  walls, — his  arms 
folded  on  his  broad  chest,  and  his  head  bent  forward, 
— deep  in  melancholy  reflections  on  his  late  discom- 
fiture, and  in  devising  still  darker  plots  for  the  ruin 
of  his  royal  sister. 

Ever  as  he  turned  at  the  end  of  the  footpath,  his 
lazy  eye  rolled  round  under  its  bushy  brow,  to  see 
if  there  was  yet  sign  of  the  royal  night-walker,  com- 
ing from  the  direction  of  the  palace.  All  about  him 
was  as  still  and  voiceless  as  the  dead,  over  whose 
graves  he  trod;  the  very  owls  and  bats  in  the  ivy 
walls  above  him  were  asleep,  and  even  the  arms  of 
the  old  gnarled  oak,  which  had  so  often  scared  the  vil- 
lage urchins  with  their  moaning  and  creaking  in  the 
night  breeze,  hung  there  drooping  and  silent.  The 
moon  was  yet  in  her  first  quarter,  and  the  clouds 
lay  around  her,  scattered  here  and  there  in  dark 
masses,  with  narrow  stripes  of  light  between,  so  that 
it  was  only  at  intervals  the  gable  tops  of  the  old  ruin 
could  be  seen  shining  in  the  faint  moonbeams.  The 
earl  now  paused  to  listen  for  some  sound  which  he 
fancied  to  have  heard ; but  it  was  only  the  rubbing  of 
the  ivy  leaves  together  up  against  the  half-illumined 
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wall.  What  a little  thing  sometimes  shakes  the  soul 
of  the  strongest  man  ! — a rat  behind  an  arras,  or  a 
beetle  striking  against  a window  pane.  Macbeth 
shuddered  at  the  sound  of  his  own  footfalls,  even  at 
a moment  when  no  human  sight  could  detect  the 
object  of  his  vigil. 

“ Thou  sure  and  finn-sct  earth 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout.” 

The  dark  earl  stood  and  looked  about  him,  and 
feared,  and  looked  again,  and  then  resumed  his  walk. 
And  why  should  he  fear?  Was  he  not  awaiting  the 
coming  of  a queen  ? — a queen  who  had,  oft  before, 
given  him  proofs  of  her  confidence,  and  who  still 
would  run  the  risk  of  detection  for  the  gratification 
of  seeing  him  for  one  short  hour?  Perhaps  he  was 
agitated  by  the  thought  of  that  very  risk  she  was 
running,  lest  spies  might  lurk  about  and  detect 
her;  or  he  might  have  suspected  treachery  in  the 
note  he  received  from  the  lady  whom  he  recog- 
nized as  the  Countess  of  Harrington.  INg,  gentle 
reader,  it  was  none  of  these;  it  was  the  dark  plot 
against  a sister’s  kingdom  and  life,  now  maturing  in 
the  secret  depths  of  his  soul,  that  made  him  look 
around  and  tremble.  And  he  quailed  not  in  his  hell- 
ish design,  even  as  he  gazed  up  at  the  pale  chaste 
moon,  and  saw  her,  like  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient, 
looking  down  upon  him.  No,  he  recked  not  of  God 
a jot;  he  feared  only  that  man  might  interpose,  and 
balk  him  in  his  purpose.  Like  a tiger  he  paced 
there  to  and  fro,  waiting  for  his  tigress  to  come  forth 
from  her  lair,  that  they  jnight  hunt  down  the  poor 
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fawn  together.  And  well  might  it  be  said,  that  no 
two  were  better  mated.  Both  of  the  same  age,  being 
born  in  the  same  year,  remarkable  for  the  same  bold- 
ness and  duplicity  of  character,  notorious  for  the  same 
pretended  love  of  religion,  and  finally,  both  illegiti- 
mate, and  children  of  the  two  most  libertine  and 
sensual  monarchs  of  the  world.  What  wonder,  if, 
with  all  these  affinities,  they  should  be  drawn  irre- 
sistibly to  each  other? 

The  hour  after  midnight  had  passed,  and  the  earl 
began  to  grow  impatient  of  further  delay ; and  then 
another  half  hour  had  well  nigh  worn  away,  and  yet 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  queen.  u It’s  not  possible 
she  could  have  forgotten  the  appointment,”  thought 
he.  “It’s  entirely  of  her  own  making;  and  be- 
sides, the  danger  she  dreads  so  much  is  pressing. 
Lenox  is  the  husband  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  may  soon 
be  offered  the  crown  matrimonial.  Doubtless  he 
shall,  for  he  hath  powerful  influence  in  Spain,  France, 
and  England,  not  to  mention  that  of  the  Hamiltons 
and  the  Seatons,  and  so  forth,  in  Scotland.  Should 
his  influence  be  suffered  to  unite  with  that  of  the 
Guise  round  Mary’s  throne,  I fear  me  the  crown  of 
England  might  sit  but  unsteadily  on  Elizabeth’s 
head,  and  the  friends  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
rain  look  round  for  the  apostate  of  Scotland,  to 
revenge  on  him  the  injury  he  hath  done  the  queen 
regent.  Nay,  nay,  she  forgets  not  the  appointment, 
and  for  reasons  that  weigh  heavy  with  her.  She  hopes 
to  make  me  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  her  rival  and  supposed 
enemy,  and  the  total  extinction  of  French  interests 
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in  Scotland ; and  by  my  faith,  she  hath  met  with  one 
who  will  try  hard  not  to  disappoint  her.  She  is  well 
assured  that,  with  the  sway  I exercise  over  the  Scot- 
tish reformers,  I can  easily  raise  a force  sufficient  to 
cope  with  all  the  Catholic  armies  Mary  can  gather 
aronnd  her, — especially  since  Catherine  de  Medicis 
would  hold  back  France  from  interfering  for  the  pres- 
ent, now  that  the  cautious  old  diplomatist  begins  to 
look  across  the  channel,  and  to  lay  her  plans  for 
wheedling  Elizabeth  into  a marriage  with  Anjou. 
Ah,  gramercy,  and  she  knows,  too,  I wear  not  these 
russet  garments,  nor  crop  these  once  shining  locks, 
without  a purpose.  And  what  thinks  she  may  that 
purpose  be?  Humph  I marry,  ay,  the  destruction  of 
Catholicity,  the  establishment  of  the  kirk,  and  the 
ruin  of  my  royal  sister.  Ha,  ha ! jealousy  of 
Mary’s  charms  hath  made  her  short-sighted.  I care 
not  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  either  a bodle’s  worth,  but 
inasmuch  as  they  may  become  stepping  stones  to 
a position,  whence  I can  strike  down  monarchy  at  a 
a single  blow.  Ha  1 a time  may  come,  when  Elizabeth 
herself  will  discover  that  she  is  not  the  only  royal  bas- 
tard who  hath  successfully  won  his  way  to  sovereign 
power.  Ay,  and  when  that  hour  doth  come,  she  may 
have  reason  to  regret  the  scorn  and  contempt  with 
which  she  once  banished  the  exiled  Calvinist  from 
her  court.  I was  then  meek  and  humble,  nay,  a very 
sycophant — hah  I But  when  the  tide  turns,  when  the 
crop-haired,  heavy-browed,  scowling  Calvinist  shall 
stand  on  his  native  heather,  surrounded  by  his  count- 
less followers,  with  their  long  spears  in  their  hands, 
and  their  dark  helmets  on  their  heads,  and  the  black 
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banner  of  the  Lord  before  them,  then,  mayhap,  the 
world  shall  learn  of  the  deep  and  damning  thoughts 
that  once  lay  hid  in  the  breast  of  the  wandering  exile, 
when  he  stood  a puling  suppliant  at  the  English  coun- 
cil board.  But  let  her  use  me  as  she  will,  yea,  even 
to  her  soul's  damnation  and  mine,  it  will  go  hard  or  I 
shall  satisfy  her — ay,  even  to  dethronement  of  her 
rival,  were  that  rival  ten  times  my  sister.  Dethrone- 
ment ! ah,  if  it  were  to  stop  there  ; but  no,  no  ; her 
face  would  lose  none  of  its  angelic  loveliness,  nor  her 
form  aught  of  its  beauty,  by  the  loss  of  the  sceptre 
or  the  crown.  0 jealousy,  thou  first  of  hell-born 
spirits,  how  useful  I shall  make  thee  in  this  my  last 
struggle  for  power  ! Ha,  ha  I thou  wilt  help  to  win 
me  gold  from  the  English  coffers,  and  willing  arms 
from  the  scandal-seeking  followers  of  John  Knox. 
Thou  shalt  make  Elizabeth  furnish  the  altar,  and 
Morton  the  victim  for  the  sacrifice.  And  yet  the 
thought  is  damnable.  Her  innocence  and  purity 
ever  look  me  mildly  in  the  face  and  appal  me.  To 
plot  her  ruin  thus  is  to  send  my  soul  down  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  hell.  0,  if  I could  but  think  her  only 
half  so  innocent,  methinks  my  arm  would  feel 
stronger  to  strike  the  blow.  But  eh  I what’s  here? 
hark ! I hear  a rustling — hush  ! the  queen ! the 
queen  I ” And  hurrying  across  the  graves,  he  en- 
tered the  old  walls,  and  there  stopped  for  an  instant 
to  look  about  and  listen.  He  was  now  within  the 
shadow  of  a high  gable  wall,  which  was  still  covered 
with  thickly-matted  ivy,  except  indeed  at  the  edges, 
where  the  fire  by  which  the  building  was  consumed 
had  bared  the  tendrils  of  their  leaves.  Truly  it  was 
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as  dreary  and  lonely  a spot  as  could  well  be  selected 
for  a rendezvous — the  dead  below,  and  the  cold 
cheerless  watery  moon  above ; nor  did  the  form  of 
the  earl,  standing  dimly  visible  within  the  dark 
shadow,  detract  aught  from  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene. 

Hardly  had  he  leaned  against  the  wall  and  begun 
to  look  about,  when  he  observed  a figure  rising  up, 
as  if  through  one  of  the  tombstones,  and  quickly 
approach  him.  The  figure  was  that  of  the  Countess 
of  Harrington. 

“ Whom  awaitest  thou  here,  at  this  hour  ? ” she 
said. 

“A  lady,  by  appointment.” 

“Then,  my  lord,”  replied  the  countess,  recogniz- 
ing his  voice,  and  pointing  to  the  spot  she  had  just 
quitted,  “ away,  and  delay  not,  for  there  is  danger. 
I shall  remain  here  till  thou  hast  terminated  the 
interview.” 

The  queen  had  seated  herself  between  two  low 
moss-covered  monuments,  that  completely  concealed 
her  person,  so  that  the  earl  had  almost  trod  upon 
her  dress  before  he  perceived  her.  She  was  wrapped 
in  a night  cloak,  with  a mask  under  her  hood,  and 
was  resting  against  a headstone  of  one  of  the  graves. 
The  earl  uncovered,  knelt  down,  and  kissed  her  hand 
reverently. 

“ Well,  my  lord,”  she  began,  in  a half  whisper, 
“ we  have  but  little  time  to  waste  in  useless  words. 
Let  us  suppose  that  our  bearing  towards  thee,  in 
the  council  room  to-day,  did  not  find  thee  entirely 
unprepared  for  the  surprise  it  seemed  to  give.” 
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“ Please  yonr  majesty,  I have  had  timely  instruc- 
tion on  that  score  from  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,”  he 
replied  courteously. 

'‘Ah,  good  and  well." 

“Yet,  methinks,  under  your  grace’s  favor,  that 
your  majesty  might  have  spared  me  much  of  the 
humiliation  I underwent  before  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  in  especial,  before  the  reverend  De  Foys, 
and  the  young  Melville." 

“Paugb,”  replied  Elizabeth,  “thou  wert  there 
but  a Calvinist;  and,  moreover,  it  suited  us  not, 
under  such  weighty  suspicions,  to  accord  thee  a bet- 
ter reception." 

“ True,”  said  the  earl,  bowing  low,  as  if  in  sub- 
mission to  her  supreme  will,  “ but  I began  to  fear 
that  hereafter,  throughout  the  intercourse  with  which 
your  grace  might  please  to  honor  your  poor  servant, 
your  majesty  may  have  made  too  high  an  estimate 
of  my  future  patience  under  such  severe  trials." 

The  queen  bit  her  lip,  and  answered  that  she  trusted 
so  prudent  a man  as  the  Earl  of  Mnrray  would  hardly 
again  put  her  in  so  delicate  a position,  before  the  court, 
as  to  compel  her  either  to  refuse  him  an  audience,  or 
avow  her  hostility  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland. 

“ Nay,  I had  solicited  a private  interview,  as  your 
majesty  will  please  to  remember ; and  by  a right 
secret  and  trusty  messenger,"  pleaded  Mnrray. 

“ Verily,  ay,  and  obtained  it  too  ; but  unluckily 
thou  hadst  shown  thyself  publicly  in  onr  palace, 
and  thus  compelled  us  to  refuse  thy  request.  Well, 
enough  of  this.  And  now,  my  lord,  what  are  thy 
future  designs  touching  Scotland? " 
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“I  atn  here  to  receive  your  majesty’s  commands 
thereon,”  replied  the  earl,  cautiously. 

“ Ah!  thou’rt  becoming  somewhat  reserved, eh?  ” 
“Nay,  but  important  affairs  require  to  be  well 
thought  on,  and  delicately  managed,  please  your 
majesty.” 

“Fair  and  true.” 

“And  weighty  bargains  demand  much  care  and 
caution.” 

“ Bargains?  ” 

“ Ay,  verily;  your  majesty  would  bargain  for  the 
dethronement  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  I,  as  an  equiva- 
lent, for  your  majesty’s  recognition  of  my  title,  as 
1 protector  of  Scotland.’  ” 

Elizabeth  hardly  anticipated  so  explicit  a declara- 
tion, and  it  somewhat  startled  her. 

“ The  dead  tell  no  tales,  my  liege,”  said  Murray, 
seeing  the  effect  his  words  produced  ; “ and  there  is 
not  sufficient  light  here  by  which  to  read  each  other’s 
countenance.  Therefore,  let  us  hesitate  not  to  speak 
our  thoughts  roundly.  Mary  Stuart  is  married  to 
the  most  powerful  Catholic  peer  in  Britain,  and 
likely  to  have  issue,  which,  in  default  of  your  ma- 
jesty’s, will  be  heir  apparent  to  the  two  crowns.” 

“ Doubtless.” 

“ The  child  will  be  educated  a Catholic,  under 
the  eye  of  France,  and  your  majesty’s  personal  influ- 
ence in  the  state  will  diminish  in  the  exact  ratio  as 
its  years  increase.  I need  not  tell  your  grace  that 
men  worship  the  rising,  not  the  setting  sun.” 

“Ay,  truly,  and  with  fair  reason.” 

“ Is  your  majesty  then  prepared  tamely  to  sub- 
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mifc  to  this  coming  evil,  and  resign  thyself  to  the 
chances  of  time  and  fate  to  decide  for  or  against 
you ; or  if  not,  hath  your  majesty  yet  discovered  a 
remedy  ?" 

“ Nay,  I cannot  bethink  me  of  aught,  save  another 
trial  of  strength  between  the  Pope  and  the  Congre- 
gation/’ 

‘‘Ah,  that  battle  might  be  fought  and  won  two 
years  hence,  please  your  majesty,  if  Mary  had  not 
married,  and  John  Knox  were  taught  to  love  blood- 
shed less,  and  forbearance  more,  and  the  people  been 
reasoned  with  by  sensible  and  God-fearing  men, 
rather  than  driven  by  brainless  demagogues  and  mad 
enthusiasts  into  a reckless  hostility  to  Borne.  Then, 
truly,  the  battle  for  the  succession  might  have  been 
easily  fought  and  won,  without  further  aid  from  your 
majesty;  but  mishappily,  Lenox  is  now  king  consort 
and  will  exert  all  his  influence  (the  which  is  very 
great)  to  counteract  every  further  effort  of  the  kirk, 
and  to  crush  the  hopes  of  the  Calvinist  party.  More- 
over, I doubt  not  a price  is  already  set  on  the  heads 
of  Rouths,  Kircaldy,  Buthven,  and  the  rest  who  have 
taken  part  in  this  Biggar  affair ; and  so,  for  the  pres- 
ent, there's  but  little  chance  of  a second  rising." 

Elizabeth  paused  for  a moment  to  reflect,  after  the 
earl  had  done  speaking,  and  then,  cautiously  feeling 
her  ground,  ventured  to  make  a suggestion.  “Is 
there,  then,  no  alternative,"  she  said,  pressing  her 
finger  to  her  lip,  and  looking  thoughtful;  “and 
must  the  nation  look  forward  to  a Catholic  succes- 
sion ? " 

“ Nay,"  observed  the  earl,  perceiving  that  Eliza- 
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beth  spoke  with  some  hesitation,  “ I pray  your  ma- 
jesty to  be  less  reserved  with  one  whose  whole  life 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  Scotland  ; and 
who,  experience  may  have  taught  your  majesty,  can 
be  safely  trusted  with  state  secrets.  So  speak,  my 
liege,  for,  an  1 mistake  not,  your  grace  hath  already 
hit  on  some  plan  for  our  deliverance.” 

“ Verily,  no,”  she  said,  raising  her  head  over  the 
tombstone,  and  lookiug  about,  lest  some  one  might 
be  lurking  around.  “ I can  think  of  nothing  that 
promiseth  success.  A thought  occurred  to  me,  but — 
but — hem  I ” The  queen  hesitated. 

“Speak,  please  your  majesty;  I am  listening.  ’ 

“ 0,  it  was  nothing  to  deserve  a moment’s  consid- 
eration— a mere  idea.” 

“Ay,  but  great  events  sometimes  grow  out  of 
mere  ideas.” 

“ True,  when  confided  to  cautious  and  experienced 
hands.” 

“And,  moreover,  what  is  called  crime  sometimes 
gives  birth  to  great  blessings.” 

“ Called  crime!  what  meanest  thou  by  that?  ” 

“ From  the  passions  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  men 
have  called  criminal,  sprung  the  first  act  of  the  great 
reformation,  please  your  majesty,  namely,  the  king’s 
renunciation  of  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  see  of 
Rome.” 

Elizabeth  saw  from  the  language  and  tone  of  the 
earl  that  he  had  suspected  her  of  forming  some  dark 
plot,  and  was  well  disposed  to  approve  it,  though  he 
knew  not  at  the  moment  exactly  what  it  was. 
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“ Tour  grace  was  about  to  speak  o£  some  idea,” 
said  he. 

“ 0,  ’twas  merely  of  the  duke  ; he  is  very  young, 
is  he  not?” 

“The  duke?  ” 

“ Ay,  Darnly,  the  king  consort.” 

“ Truly,  yes ; young,  passionate,  and  vain.” 

“ Somewhat  given  to  loose  habits,  if  we  remember 
rightly.” 

“A  very  libertine,  though  still  a mere  boy.” 

“ Rather  inclined  to  jealousy.” 

“ So  report  hath  it.” 

“Ah,  well,  the  thought  just  touched  me  that  he 
might  become  jealous  of  the  Italian  Rizzio,  whom 
the  queen  seemeth  to  regard  with  such  favor.” 

“ So,  so  ; ah  ! and  then ” 

“ Such  things  oft  breed  troubles.” 

“ Ay,  troubles  for  the  husband  and  the  wife.” 
“And  sometimes  for  the  state.” 

“ Nay,  I see  not  how  that  may  be.” 

“ Marry,  my  lord,  thou  must  be  short-sighted ; 
think  again.” 

“Rizzio  might  be  dismissed  in  disgrace.” 

“ Ah,  he  is  the  nominee  of  Rome  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  ; to  dismiss  him  would  be  difficult.” 

“ Nay,  if  the  king  have  cause  for  jealousy,  he ” 

“ Cause  for  jealousy  1 ” interrupted  Elizabeth. 
“Ay,  didst  not  mean  so,  your  majesty ? ” 

“ Well,  be  it  so,  an  thou  wilt;  have  cause,  or 
made  to  have  cause — or  be  induced  or  tempted  to 
have  cause — the  result  would  be  the  same;  eh?” 
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and  as  the  queen  uttered  the  words,  she  sunk  her 
voice  to  the  lowest  whisper,  and  again  looked  cau- 
tiously round  the  graveyard. 

A long  interval  of  dead  silence  followed  this  last 
observation  of  Elizabeth,  during  which  both  were 
busy  reflecting  on  the  new  idea.  The  earl,  however, 
raised  his  head  at  last,  and  muttered,  half  to  him- 
self, “ If  I hut  thought ” 

“ What,  my  lord?  ” quickly  demanded  the  queen. 
“ That  she  merited  such  a suspicion.” 

“ Well,  and  then  ? ” 

“ Then  she  ought  to  suffer  the  consequences.” 

“ Ha,  ha,  think’st  thou  she’s  blameless?  ” 

“ I ever  thought  so.” 

“ What,  pure  ? unsullied  ? ” 

“ Ay,  as  a very  angel.” 

“ ’Sdeath  t man,  thou’rt  but  a child ; nay,  a very 
simpleton  in  such  matters.  Ha,  hal  ” she  ejaculated 
low  and  stealthily  ; “ hast  lived  so  long  about  the 
Louvre,  and  know  so  little  of  woman  ? ” 

“ Ah,  madam,  Mary  Stuart  was  never  once,  while 
in  France,  suspected  of  a thought  against  honesty,” 
replied  the  earl,  and  in  such  a tone  as  made  it  impos- 
sible for  Elizabeth  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 

“ Suspected  t well,  be  it  so.  But  dost  think,  my 
lord,  a woman  like  her,  young,  and  a widow,  could 
so  long  keep  up  a familiarity  so  secret  as  report 
speaketh  of  between  Rizzio  and  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
without  danger  to  her  virtue  ? ’ ' 

“ Hay,  I had  not  yet  learned  to  form  so  true  an 
estimate  of  woman,”  he  responded,  tartly. 

Again  the  queen  felt  humbled  and  rebuked ; hut 
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she  had  a point  to  gain,  and  she  would  gain  it,  even 
at  the  risk  of  losing  the  earl's  good  opinion. 

i ‘Ah,  because  thou  hast  kept  thyself  aloof  from 
their  society/ 9 she  said,  jokingly. 

“ Mayhap  so,  your  grace.” 

“ Thou  hast  seen  Randolph  at  Holy  rood  ? ” 

“ The  envoy?  ” 

“Ay;  he  hath  observed  much  of  her  intercourse 
with  the  Italian,  and  confirms  the  general  report.” 
“Ah!” 

“ Nay,  he  hath  even  known  them  sup  alone,  and 
at  late  hours.” 

“Alone!  humph!” 

“ Tea,  truly  ; and  when  he  lay  ill  two  months 
gone,  she  seldom  left  his  bed  chamber.” 

“ Ah,  but  please  your  majesty,  she  hath  done  the 
same  good  office  to  Melville — hath  tended  him  even 
like  a sister.” 

“ Well,  well,”  muttered  Elizabeth,  “she  maybe 
innocent — it's  very  possible  ; and  I speak  so  far  but 
from  hearsay.  Randolph,  and  the  thousand  other 
believers  in  her  guilt,  may  be  mistaken,  and  most 
heartily  do  I hope  so ; for  she  is  thy  sister,  my  lord, 
and  my  very  good  cousin.  Ah,  grieved  would  I be 
to  think  poor  Mary  had  lost  her  honor — that  without 
which  woman  is  nothing.  And  so,  as  to  any  secret 
proofs  of  her  guilty  intercourse  with  this  Rizzio,  I 
shall  say  nothing  ; they  may  also  be  calumnies/' 

“ Secret  proofs  ! ” repeated  the  earl ; “ come  they 
from  eye-witnesses  ? * ' 

" Nay,  my  lord  ; I dare  not.” 

“ Speak,  please  your  majesty.  I am  not  so  bound 
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up  in  the  daughter  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  albeit  she 
is  the  daughter  of  my  own  father,  that  I shall  shrink 
from  the  revelation.  The  more  she  is  guilty,  the  less 
scruples  as  to  our  future  course.  So  I pray  your 
majesty  to  speak  freely.’ ’ 

“ Hush ! my  lord;  not  for  the  world  would  I 
reveal  what  I know  of  her.” 

“ Know  of  her? — and  from  a reliable  source?  ” 

“ No  more,  my  lord,  no  more.  Think  as  well  of 
Mary  as  thou  hast  ever  thought,  for  mayhap  she 
still  deserves  thy  good  opinion.  For  my  own  part, 
I am  grieved  to  think  I have  said  aught  to  make  thee 
doubt  of  her  innocence  ; nor,  verily,  would  I have 
uttered  a syllable,  hadst  not  thou  provoked  me  with 
thy  foolish  speeches  of  augelic  innocence,  and  other 
such  silly  prejudices.” 

“Then  your  majesty  thinketh  her  guilty,”  per- 
sisted the  earl. 

“ Nay,  my  lord  ; my  thoughts  are  my  own.” 

“If  I could  but  believe  it,”  he  muttered,  letting 
his  head  fall,  and  leaning  his  folded  arms  on  his 
knees. 

In  the  silence  which  both  now  maintained  for  a 
time,  the  one  awaiting  the  effect  of  the  poison  she 
had  infused,  and  the  other  beginning  to  feel  the  new 
sensations  it  created,  something  was  heard  to  fall, 
and  ring  sharply  on  the  flags  at  the  earl's  feet. 

He  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

“ Give  it  me,”  said  the  queen  quickly  ; “ it's  but  a 
miniature.” 

“ Whose  miniature,  eh  ? my  Lord  Leicester's  ? ” 
said  the  earl,  unconscious  of  the  indelicacy  of  the 
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question ; for  the  previous  conversation  had  so  excit- 
ed him,  that  he  knew  not  well  what  he  said. 

“ Nay,  Sir  Earl ; thou  ai  t over  bold  to  speak 
thus.” 

“ Pardon  me,  gracious  madam.  I humbly  crave 
your  graced  pardon  ; verily,  I spoke  without  a 
thought.” 

“Doubtless,  my  lord;  but  why  should  the  idea 
of  a miniature  in  our  possession  call  up  so  suddenly 
the  thought  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester?  ” 

“ Public  report,  mayhap,  hath  associated  these 
two  great  personages  in  my  mind.” 

“Report  of  what,  sir?  ” 

“ Nay,  please  your  majesty,  it  ill  becometh  your 
servant  to  repeat  in  your  grace’s  hearing  what  slan- 
derous tongues  say  of  my  Lord  Leicester.  There- 
fore let  me  again  crave  your  majesty’s  pardon  ; ;’ 
and  bending  his  knee,  he  presented  the  miniature. 

“Look  at  it,”  said  the  queen;  “there’s  light 
enough  at  least  to  see  it’s  not  the  portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.” 

“ Nay,  nay,”  replied  Murray,  declining  the  favor  ; 
“ I must  not  presume  so  far.” 

“Examine it,*  my  lord,”  repeated  Elizabeth ; “we 
command  thee  now  that  we  can  no  longer  conceal  it 
without  prejudice  to  our  own  honor.  Verily,  when 
we  saw  it  for  the  first  time  this  morning,  we  little 
thought  it  should  slip  so  easily  from  our  fingers. 
And  least  of  all  did  we  suspect  it  would  so  soon  fall 
into  a brother’s  hands,  and  a brother,  loo,  who  had 
exalted  an  opinion  of  her  puritj  ; but  the  designs 
of  Heaven  are  inscrutable.” 
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The  earl  examined  it  closely,  bnt  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  features  in  the  faint  light. 

“ Keep  it  then,”  she  said,  pushing  it  hack  as  he 
handed  it  over  ; “ keep  it  till  the  daylight  comes  and 
thou’lt  be  better  able  to  distinguish  between  the  por- 
traits of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  of  David  Bizzio.” 

“Of  David  Bizzio?  what  may  that  mean,  under 
your  grace’s  favor?  ” 

“ The  portait  itself  meaneth  but  little,”  responded 
the  queen ; “ but  being  found  in  the  queen’s  bed 
chamber,  with  a love  verse  on  the  back  written  by 
her  own  hand,  it  hath  a significance  which  may  not 
be  easily  mistaken.  Keep  it,  my  lord ; it  belongetb 
not  to  me.  It’s  thy  sister’s ; so  keep  it  safely,  for  we 
would  grieve  to  have  it  fall  into  unscrupulous  hands. 
When  the  morrow  comes,  thon  canst  better  judge  of 
the  likeness.” 

“Enough,”  said  the  earl;  “enough,  gracious 
madam ; I am  satisfied.” 

“ Ah,  better  thou  wert  still  incredulous,”  responded 
Elizabeth,  drawing  her  bieath  long  and  sadly;  “ for 
we  can  foresee  many  heart-burnings,  mayhap  mur- 
der, springing  from  this  secret,  which  thy  rnde  and 
unguarded  speech  hath  compelled  us  in  onr  defence 
to  reveal.” 

“ Nay,  most  gracious  madam,  I thank  thee  right 
heartily  for  the  disclosure  ; for  verily  and  indeed,  it 
hath  lifted  a great  burden  from  my  conscience.” 

“ From  thy  conscience?  and  how  may  that  be?  ” 

“ Tour  majesty  shall  hear.  Since  our  late  discom- 
fiture, and  during  my  flight  from  Biggar,  I have  often 
been  thinking  how  we  might  make  use  of  the  yonng 
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king's  jealousies  to  bring  about  the  dismissal  of  this 
Rizzio,  and  thus  interrupt  the  correspondence,  which, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  religion  and  the  state,  he 
hath  carried  on  with  the  Catholic  powers.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  encouragement  I have  had  to  regard 
this  means  as  lawful,  under  the  untoward  circum- 
stances in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed,  yet,  I must 
confess,  I had  some  misgivings  of  the  same.  Now, 
however,  that  I'm  fully  satisfied  of  the  woman's 
dishonor,  my  scruples  have  banished,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  I thank  your  majesty  so  sincerely." 

“ But  this  jealousy,  if  once  excited,  and  fastened 
in  a heart  so  fiery  as  that  of  the  young  king,  may 
lead,  I fear,  to  Rizzio's  murder,  or  to  some  crime 
equally  terrible  and  scandalous." 

“ We  cannot  always  foresee  or  provide  against 
consequences,  gracious  madam." 

“ Nay,  but  that  would  be  an  unpardonable  crime, 
and  most  likely  to  involve  the  queen  in  disgrace 
and  infamy." 

“And  what  then?  that  infamy  would  tend  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  her  friends  and  increase  that 
of  her  enemies,  and,  mayhap,  eventually  lead  to  the 
total  overthrow  of  Popery  in  Scotland." 

“Ah,  marry,  my  lord,"  said  the  queen,  laughing 
slightly,  “ thou'st  recovered  thy  foresight  most  won- 
drously,  and  opened  a long  vista  before  us  which  hath 
hitherto  been  closed.  I fear  me,  natheless,  the  end 
may  not  justify  the  means  in  this  sad  business." 

“ Truly,  no,  if  the  means  be  unlawful ; but  doth 
not  guilt  deserve  punishment?  " 

“ Ay,  verily  doth  it ; but,  my  good  lord,  thy  zeal  for 
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religion  and  the  state  hath  somewhat  blinded  thee 
to  the  truth  of  the  case?  Dost  not  understand  this 
miniature  was  found  before  the  queen's  marriage, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  taken  as  a proof  of 
her  criminal  attachment  after  it?  So,  therefore, 
thou  must  not  be  too  ready  to  think  evil  of  her 
as  a wife,  whatever  thou  mayest  think  of  her  as  a 
widow." 

“The  amorous  widow  makes  but  a sorry  wife, 
please  your  majesty,"  responded  the  earl,  unwilling 
to  abate  a jot  of  the  conviction  he  felt  and  desired 
to  feel  of  his  sister's  guilt,  as  the  only  foundation 
left  him,  on  which  to  construct  a plot  for  her  ruin. 

“As  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  then,  my  lord,  be  thou  * 
alone  responsible  for  the  consequences,"  said  the 
queen,  in  a tone  of  resignation.  “ As  for  ourself,  we 
wash  our  hands  clear  of  the  ungracious  and  scanda- 
lous affair." 

“ I understand  thee  well,  most  gracious  and  right 
royal  madam,  and  so  I pray  your  majesty  to  let  the 
matter  rest.  And  now,  may  I,  in  conclusion,  ven- 
ture to  remind  your  majesty  that  this  late  brawl 
hath  left  me  without  money  or  credit  ?” 

“That's  a great  misfortune,  my  lord." 

“Ay,  truly,  but  one  your  grace  can  easily  rem- 
edy." 

“ Nay,  our  exchequer  is  almost  bankrupt." 

“The  Earl  of  Leicester  can  replenish  it,  my  liege." 

‘ ‘ Marry,  he  averreth  we  have  already  exhausted  his 
coffer 8 : natheless,  we  must  endeavor  to  prevail  on 
his  lordship  to  lend  thee  help  for  this  bout.  Take 
thee  care,  however,  thou  implicate  not  ourself  in  thy 
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undertakings  ; for  an  thou  do,  by  our  royal  honor 
thou’lt  find  us  more  stern  and  contemptuous  than 
we  appeared  this  morning  in  the  council  chamber.” 
Elizabeth  now  rose,  and  took  the  earl’s  arm  to 
support  her,  across  the  graves  and  tombstones,  to 
where  the  Countess  of  Harrington  impatiently 
awaited  the  termination  of  their  long  interview.  As 
they  passed  the  corner  of  the  old  ivy  wall  opposite 
to  where  the  countess  lay  hidden  in  the  deep  shadow, 
a tall  figure,  in  a loose  black  dress,  stepped  before 
them,  and  in  a coarse  voice  commanded  them  to  halt. 
The  words  seemed  to  come  with  so  authoritative  a 
tone,  that  the  queen  half  shriekd  out. 

“ Stand  back  I ” said  the  earl,  recognizing  in  a mo- 
ment the  voice  and  figure  of  the  Puritan  preacher 
whom  he  had  met  on  the  hill,  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  palace — “ stand  back  and  let  us  pass.  Why 
comest  thou  hither  at  this  hour?  ” 

“ To  meet  Elizabeth  Tudor,  where  I may  rebuke 
her  without  fear  of  the  gallows.” 

“ Fool,  thy  mad  zeal  will  destroy  all  our  plans.” 
“ Nay,  James  Stuart,  but  Ihy  sinful  dallying  with 
woman,  at  the  hour  when  Heaven  calleth  thee  to  its 
work,  will  bring  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  upon  us. 
Woe,  woe  to  thee  if  thy  sickle  rusteth  that  should  be 
cutting  in  the  field  of  thy  Master — cutting  down  the 
brambles  and  thorns  that  choke  np  the  wheat.  And 
thou,”  he  added,  sternly  addressing  the  queen,  “thou 
who  shouldst  be  an  Esther  in  the  court,  and  a Judith 
in  Bethulia,  hast  been  wantoning  with  lewd  courtiers 
at  home,  and  suffering  many  a degenerate  Ozias  to 
betray  God’s  people  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
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more  dreadful  than  Holofernes.  Ay,  when  thou 
fihouldst  have  called  around  thee  and  taken  counsel 
with  the  Chabrises  and  Carmises,  for  the  deliverance 
of  God’s  people.  But  I prophesy  unto  thee  that  an 

hour  will  come,  Elizabeth  Tudor ” 

“ Hold,”  interrupted  the  earl,  “ or  thou’lt  bring 
the  whole  court  about  us.” 

“Nay,  James  Stuart,”  continued  the  enthusiast, 
raising  his  voice  still  higher.  “I  will  speak  and 
spare  not,  for  the  Lord  hath  commanded  me  to  pro- 
claim the  judgment  he  hath  decreed  against  the 
breakers  of  his  eternal  covenant;  yea,  and  the  more 
in  especial  against  those  whom  he  hath  raised  to  the 
high  places,  to  serve  unto  his  people  as  lamps  to 
guide  their  steps  to  the  sanctuary  of  his  presence,  but 
who  have  become  stumbling  blocks  and  rocks  Of  scan- 
dal. And  I tell  thee,  therefore,  Elizabeth  Tudor,  that 
the  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee,  and  upon  thy  heart, 
and  upon  thy  thoughts,  and  upon  thy  works,  and 
upon  thy  secret  backsliding,  and  that  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  shall  overtake  thee,  and  wither  thee  up,  il 
thou  dost  not  repent  of  thy  evil  doings  whilst  the 
Lord  may  yet  be  appeased,  and  take  up  the  sword  in 
thy  hand,  and  smite  the  Philistines,  and  the  Amorites, 
and  the  sons  of  Jeroboam,  who  have  broken  the  gos- 
pel covenant,  and  take  the  money  from  out  the  iron 
box,  and  from  the  folds  of  the  wolfskin,  and  give 
unto  him  who  even  now  standeth  beside  thee,  and 
whom  the  Lord  hath  called  to  be  another  Saul  in  the 
battle  that  must  be  fought  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. Woe,  woe  to  thee,  Elizabeth  Tudor,  if  thou 
holdest  back  in  this  our  day  of  need.  Woe  to  thee  if 
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the  children  of  the  promise  are  driven,  by  the  sword 
of  the  unrighteous,  from  drinking  of  the  waters  of 
life,  whilst  thy  hand  can  wield  a sceptre  or  thy 
coffers  yield  gold.” 

“ Hold  thy  mad  speech,”  again  cried  the  earl,  when 
the  exhausted  fanatic  had  paused  for  an  instant  to 
take  breath  ; “hold,  or  by  our  hopes  of  deliverance, 
Fll  poniard  thee  through  the  windpipe.” 

“Avaunt!  begone,  thou  presumptuous  man,” 
persisted  the  preacher,  “ and  think  not  to  bridle 
the  tongue  of  the  Lord’s  messenger.” 

“0  great  God  I ” ejaculated  the  queen,  “ look — 
see  those  people.” 

“Who?  Where?” 

“ Entering  the  graveyard.  See,  they  come  hither- 
ward. 0,  let  us  fly.” 

“ Away,  I beg  of  thee,”  entreated  the  earl,  hur- 
riedly addressing  the  preacher,  “ and  trust  the  cause 
of  God  and  the  kirk  to  me.  Away,  away,  brother,  I 
beseech  thee,  and  breed  no  further  evil  to  this  lady.” 
“Who  is  he?”  inquired  Elizabeth,  in  a low, 
trembling  tone.  The  earl  turned,  and  whispered 
something  in  her  ear  that  startled  her. 

* ‘ Ah,  J ohn  Knox ! is  it  he  ? I had  not  known  him 
“Ay ; poor  man,  our  defeat  at  Biggar  hath  driven 
him  to  the  very  verge  of  madness.  But  stay,  I pray 
your  grace  ; hold  back  within  shadow  of  this  wall ; 
we  cannot  now  quit  the  cemetery  without  meeting 
these  people/’ 

At  the  earl’s  suggestion  they  retired  cautiously, 
step  by  step,  till  they  reached  the  wall,  and  then 
hid  themselves  behind  the  nettles  and  fern  that 
grew  by  the  side  of  the  old  ruin. 
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“ It’s  but  a funeral,”  whispered  the  countess,  “ and 
doubtless  of  some  one  lately  executed,  or  mayhap 
assassinated.'1 

“ Most  likely,”  replied  the  queen,  “ for  I see  but 
four  mourners — hardly  enough  to  carry  the  coffin.” 
“ Look,  they  have  halted.” 

“ Hush — speak  low — they're  within  a few  paces.” 
When  the  little  burial  party  stopped  before  the 
open  grave  destined  to  receive  the  remains,  and  laid 
down  the  body  beside  it,  one  of  the  coffin  bearers, 
motioning  the  other  three  to  kneel  and  pray  for  the 
repose  of  the  departed  spirit,  drew  a black  stole  from 
his  breast  pocket,  and  quickly  throwing  it  about  his 
neck,  began  to  recite  the  de  profundis  in  a low  but 
distinct  and  solemn  voice. 

“ A Popish  priest,”  whispered  the  countess. 

“ Hush,”  said  the  queen  ; “ listen.” 

The  man  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  office  of 
priest,  on  the  occasion,  was  tall  and  erect  as  a statue, 
and  habited  in  a long  gray  gabardine  that  descend- 
ed below  the  calves  of  his  legs ; his  feet  were  with- 
out shoe  or  sandal,  and  his  white  hair  fell  over  his 
shoulders  in  great  confusion.  When  he  had  recited 
the  usual  prayers  prescribed  by  the  ritual  and  assisted 
the  others  to  lay  the  coffin  in  the  grave,  he  proceeded 
to  cast  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  on  the  remains, 
accompanying  the  act  with  the  usual  words  slowly 
and  solemnly  pronounced. 

“ Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  dust,  aud  unto  dust 
thou  shalt  return  ;”  then,  sinking  the  shovel  in  the 
loose  mould,  and  kneeling  down  himself  beside  the 
grave,  said  in  the  same  solemn  voice,  “ Brethren,  let 
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us  pray  for  the  soul  of  Giovanni  Maraschi,  the 
queen’s  physician.” 

As  the  last  words  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Harrington,  she  started  and  shuddered.  “ I 
knew  not  of  his  death,”  she  muttered,  looking  round 
fearfully  at  the  queen.  “ I heard  your  majesty  was 
to  order  his  removal  from  the  lower  dungeon  to 
the ” 

“ Hush,”  said  the  latter,  placing  her  fore  finger 
on  her  lip,  and  furtively  glancing  at  the  eqrl. 

The  figure  of  a woman  closely  wrapped  in  a cloak, 
and  who  had  come  late  for  the  service,  now  stole 
noiselessly  behind  the  little  group,  and  touched 
the  venerable  old  man  on  the  arm  as  he  rose  up 
after  finishing  his  devotion. 

“ Father,”  said  the  figure,  “ I have  brought  thee 
the  letter  thou  wot’st  of.”  The  tall  man  turned 
slowly  round,  and  revealed  the  mild  but  noble  coun- 
tenance of  the  Gaberlunzie. 

He  had  left  the  cavern  of  Whinstone  Hollow, 
shortly  after  the  massacre,  to  inter  the  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  Dr.  Maraschi,  which,  contrary  to 
his  dying  request,  had  been  buried  in  Potter’s  Field 
on  the  previous  day,  and  now  exhumed  by  a few  of 
Nell  Gower's  trusty  followers,  to  be  deposited  in 
consecrated  ground. 

“ The  letter,”  repeated  the  Gaberlunzie. 

“Ay  ; dost  not  remember  in  the  cavern,  when  I 
confessed  to  thee  concerning  the ” 

“Hold,  I know  nothing  here  of  thy  confession, 
good  woman.  This  is  not  a time  and  place  to  speak 
of  such  matters.  Come  hither,  out  of  hearing  of 
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these  men,  if  thou  wouldst  consult  me  as  a priest.” 
And  he  led  her  away  from  his  companions,  and,  as  it 
happened,  within  four  or  five  feet  of  where  the 
queen  and  her  party  lay  concealed  in  the  fern.” 

“ It’s  a right  weighty  matter,  father.” 

“Ah,  well,  proceed,  and  tell  it  under  the  seal  of 
confession.” 

“ It  respecteth  the  child  Nell  Gower  told  thee  of.” 
The  queen  gasped  for  breath,  and  would  have 
screamed  out,  had  not  the  countess  prevented  her. 

“ The  child  she  hath  been  nursing  for  the  Earl  oj 
Leicester  ? ” said  the  Gaberlunzie. 

“ The  same.” 

“And  what  knewest  thou  concerning  it?  ” 

“This  letter,  so  please  thee,  reverend  sir,  is  the 
proof  of  its  parentage.” 

Elizabeth’s  head  now  fell  against  the  countess’s 
bosom,  and  the  slight  groan  which  followed  it  made 
the  earl  turn  quickly. 

“ Is  her  majesty  ill  ? ” he  inquired. 

“ Nay,”  replied  the  countess,  “ ’tis  nothing  ; the 
cold  hath  slightly  affected  her.  Be  not  disturbed? 
my  lord  ; she  will  revive  presently.” 

“It  suiteth  not  my  office,”  said  the  Gaberlunzie, 
“ to  have  aught  to  do  with  such  letters.  Natheless,  I 
shall  keep  it,  lest  it  breed  mischief  in  thy  hands.” 
John  Knox,  who  had  all  this  time  been  sitting 
on  one  of  the  tombstones,  in  a deep  and  absorbing 
reverie,  and  totally  unconscious  of  what  was  passing 
before  him,  now  looking  suddenly  up,  saw  a man 
standing  in  front  of  an  open  grave,  wearing  a 
priest’s  stole  about  his  neck. 
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“ Who  art  thou,  to  presume  thus  to  practise  thy 
mummery  at  this  solemn  hour  and  place  ? ” he  cried, 
springing  off  the  tombstone,  and  confronting  the 
Gaberlunzie. 

“Ah,  thou  here?”  ejaculated  the  latter,  stepping 
back  and  gazing  at  the  excited  preacher.  “I 
thought  I had  left  thee  in  Edinburgh.” 

“ I am  where  the  Lord  willeth,  Henry  Howard.” 

“Ever,  ever  on  my  track.  And  what  wouldst 
thou  now  ? ” 

“Arrest  thee  in  the  name  of  justice,  for  practising 
Papistry  against  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  state  ; for 
inasmuch  as  thou  hast  led  away  the  children  of  prom- 
ise from  the  living  waters  to  quench  their  thirst  at  the 
stagnant  pools,  where  they  sicken  and  die  ; for  labor- 
ing to  set  up  again  the  idols  we  have  broken  in  the 
temples  of  Baal ; for  having  done  these  evil  things,  I 
now  summon  thee  to  the  judgment.  Come  before 
the  judges  of  the  land,  that  they  may  condemn  thee 
to  death  for  thy  abominations.”  And  seizing  the 
Gaberlunzie  by  the  arm,  he  attempted  to  drag  him 
away. 

In  the  midst  of  this  altercation,  the  earl  and  the 
two  ladies  escaped  unobserved  round  the  corner  of 
the  wall,  and  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Hampton 
Court. 

“What,”  exclaimed  the  Gaberlunzie,  pushing 
back  the  excited  preacher,  “ dost  not  see  we  are  five, 
and  thou’rt  alone  ? ” 

“ Five  ! I am  stronger  than  five  thousand  Assyri- 
ans,” replied  Knox. 

“Away  with  thee,  madman,  and  trouble  us  not. 
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And  ye  men,”  he  added,  turning  to  his  assistants, 
who  now  seemed  disposed  to  take  part  in  the  dispute, 
“ touch  him  not,  as  thou  fearest  my  displeasure.” 

“ Nay,  I will  drag  thee  to  the  judgment,”  persisted 
Knox  ; ‘‘yea,  even  should  I die  in  the  effort ; for 
thou  art  an  emissary  of  the  evil  one,  and  I would  be 
as  a traitor  to  the  Lord  to  let  thee  escape.  Come, 
wretch,  and  resist  not,”  he  vociferated,  laying  hold 
of  the  priest  by  the  breast  of  his  gabardine ; “ come 
to  the  judgment,  thou  man  of  sin,  thou  slave  of  An- 
tichrist, thou ” 

“Away,  demon  of  hell ; for  thou  hast  not  a drop 
of  human  blood  in  thy  heart,”  cried  the  Gaberlunzie  ; 
“begone,  and  tempt  me  not  further  ; ” and  wrench- 
ing the  preacher’s  hand  from  his  breast,  he  flung  him 
back  with  such  force  as  to  hurl  him  to  the  ground. 

It  happened  that,  in  falling,  he  struck  against  a 
gravestone,  and  cut  his  cheek  ; but  though  the  blood 
flowed  freely  from  the  wound,  over  his  ruff  and  jeikin, 
he  was  nothing  daunted,  and  instantly  starting  on 
his  feet,  was  about  to  rush  a second  time  on  his 
prey,  when  the  earl  seized  him  by  the  arms  and  held 
him  back. 

“Avaunt!  keep  thine  hands  off,  James  Stuart,’’ 
cried  he,  struggling  to  free  himself.  “ I command 
thee,  let  me  go,  that  I may  smite  the  idolatrous  son 
of  Baal,  and  bring  him  before  the  judges  of  the 
land.” 

“Hush,  hush,”  said  the  earl,  hissing  the  words 
in  his  ear;  “hush,  thou  maniac;  by  our  hopes. of 
deliverance,  an  thou  but  speak  that  name  again,  I’ll 
poinard  thee  as  I would  a dog.” 
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“ Unhand  me,  and  begone,  backslider  and  traitor  ; 
unhand  me,  that  I may  seize  this  Amalekite  priest, 
or  I shall  curse  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
of  his  people,  whom  thou  art  betraying.  Unloose 
me,  James ” 

“ Hold,  thou  spirit  of  hell — be  silent and  the 
earl  shook  the  word  from  his  mouth. 

While  the  two  Calvinists  thus  struggled,  the  one 
like  a bloodhound  bounding  to  break  the  leash  and 
pursue  his  victim,  and  the  other  holding  him  back 
by  the  wrists  like  a vice,  the  Guherlunzie  and  his 
assistants  lost  little  time  in  covering  up  the  remains 
of  the  unfortunate  doctor. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

As  the  queen  and  countess  crossed  the  fields  be- 
yond the  cemetery  wall,  they  saw  it  was  now  ap- 
proaching day  ; and  the  former,  fearing  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  guard  or  household  of  the  palace,  in 
the  gray  light  of  the  morning,  ran  with  all  possible 
speed  through  the  sharp  brambles,  and  long  wet 
grass,  followed  by  her  faithful  attendant.  In  her 
breathless  baste,  however,  she  could  not  help  express- 
ing her  dread  of  exposure. 

“The  letter,  the  letter,”  she  ejaculated,  as  she 
ran  on. 

44  Fear  not,  madam,”  replied  the  countess ; 44  we 
shall  find  means  to  secure  it  ere  it  can  do  the  least 
injury  to  your  grace.” 

44  Great  God ! what  if  he  hath  revealed  all  ? ” 

“ Who  ? Dr.  Maraschi  ? ” 

44  Ay,  in  revenge  for  bis  imprisonment” 

44  Impossible.” 

44  Nay,  some  Catholic  about  the  prison  may  have 
supplied  him  with  writing  materials ; and  I fear  me, 
moreover,  he  hath  been  all  the  while  he  resided  at 
court  corresponding  with  Catharine  de  Medicis.” 

44  That  cannot  be,  gracious  madam  ; we  have  inter 
cepted  his  letters,  and  could  find  in  them  nought  to 
excite  apprehension.” 

44  Ah,  would  to  God,  natheless,  he  had  been  more 
closely  watched.” 
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44  Nay ; but  thinkest  thou  Catharine  would  speak  sO 
distrustingly  of  your  majesty  in  reply  to  those  letters 
we  wrote  her  in  his  name,  if  she  suspected  they  came 
from  us,  or  from  other  than  the  doctor  himself?  ” 

44  Ah,  she’s  a cunning  woman,”  muttered  the  queen. 
44  Truly,  yes ; but  — but  hark  — hark ! I hear  foot- 
steps ; some  one  speaks  from  behind  the  hedge. 
Hush  — let  us  conceal  ourselves  here  beside  the  path- 
way, under  this  old  hawthorn  till  they  pass.” 

44  Mayhap  the  priest  and  his  party,”  whispered  the 
queen. 

44  Nay,  your  grace ; they  come  from  the  direction 
of  the  forest.” 

44  It  may  be  the  spaewife  in  her  night  rambles.” 

44  Hush  — here  they  are,  and  we  can  see  their, 
through  the  hedge.” 

The  queen  and  countess  now  crept  stealthily  un- 
der an  old  hawthorn  that  grew  by  the  side  of  the 
fence,  and  took  such  a position  as  to  be  able  distinct- 
ly to  see  the  new  comers.  44  Keep  quiet,”  said  the 
queen  ; 44  listen  ; that’s^  Leicester’s  voice  — heavens 
and  earth  ! and  a lady  by  his  side.” 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  accompanied  by  Alice 
Wentworth  and  Rodger  O’Brien,  the  latter  carrying 
his  left  arm  in  a sling,  now  passed  rapidly  by  on  their 
way  to  the  palace,  and  within  three  feet  of  the  royal 
watcher.  . At  this  moment,  as  fate  would  have  it, 
the  light  breeze  of  the  morning  lifted  up  the  veil  from 
the  young  girl’s  face,  and  exposed  to  the  fiery,  con- 
centrated gaze  of  Elizabeth  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful countenances  she  ever  beheld, 

M Fear  not,”  said  Leicester,  confidently,  as  he  turned 
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his  head  and  smiled  familiarly  at  the  maiden ; “ I 
shall  protect  thee,  even  against  the  queen’s  anger.” 
The  words  had  just  time  to  reach  the  queen’s  ear, 
when  her  hand,  which  had  been  hitherto  resting  fond- 
ly, as  a sister’s,  on  the  countess’s  neck,  tightened  with 
so  sudden  and  convulsive  a grasp  as  to  make  the  lat- 
ter start  from  her  recumbent  posture,  and  almost 
scream  out  with  pain. 

“ Traitor ! ” muttered  Elizabeth  between  her 
clinched  teeth,  darting  a fierce  look  at  the  retreating 
form  of  the  earl  and  his  companion  — “traitor!  vil- 
lain ! would  that  I could  stab  thee  to  the  heart  by  her 
side.” 

“ Nay,  your  majesty  must  not  be  disturbed,”  said 
the  countess  soothingly,  taking  the  queen’s  hand  in 
hers,  and  tenderly  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 

“ Away ! ” ejaculated  Elizabeth.  “ I am  no  child 
to  be  fondled  thus.”  And  she  snatched  her  hand,  and 
turned  in  anger  from  her  confidant. 

“ I beseech  your  majesty  not  to  charge  the  noble 

earl  too  rashly  with ” 

u Peace,  babbler ; what  knowest  thou  ? ” And 
folding  her  arms,  she  stood  for  a time  fearfully  silent, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  her  whole  frame 
trembling  with  increasing  excitement 

The  countess  remained  behind,  wringing  her  hands 
in  an  agony  of  terror ; for  she  dreaded,  from  her  long 
experience  of  the  queen’s  ungovernable  temper,  she 
might  be  tempted  to  do  something  terrible  in  the  first 
burst  of  her  jealous  rage. 

“ The  false  villain  ! ” again  muttered  the  queen,  as 
the  fire  of  revenge,  fed  by  jealousy,  now  broke  out 
47 
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and  spread  through  her  wh ole^sy stem,  shaking  it  as 
by  a palsy— “ the  false  villain ! to  cast  me  thus  off 
in  my  fall.” 

“ Please  your  majesty,”  pleaded  the  countess,  ven- 
turing to  lay  her  hand  tenderly  on  the  queen’s  shoul- 
der, “may  not  the  lady  be  the  companion  of  the 
youth  with  the  wounded  arm?” 

“Ah!”  she  ejaculated,  turning  suddenly  on  the 
countess  as  if  stung  by  a viper,  “ that  reminds  me; 
’sdeath  and  furies ! this,  then,  is  the  fair  damsel  of 
Brockton,  whom  Leicester  hath  kept  so  near  the 
court,  and  hath  consorted  with  so  much.  Ha,  ha ! 
my  lord ; ha,  ha ! ” she  continued,  the  sounds  coming 
hoarse  and  hollow  from  her  heaving  chest,  “thou 
shalt  answer  for  this  with  thy  head.” 

“ Nay,  madam,  report  saith  the  maiden  is  betrothed 
to  the  youth.” 

“ Betrothed  ? Pugh ! what  cares  he  for  betrothal  ? 
a poor  safeguard,  indeed,  against  his  advances.  Mar- 
ry, to  see  her  face  once  is  enough  for  him  to  draw 
consequences.  O,  misery,  misery ! that  I could  thus 
fall  so  low — so  low  as  to  be  cast  aside  for  the  first 
pretty  face.  But  be  she  saint  or  devil,  I swear  by  my 
hopes  of  salvation,”  she  again  muttered  through  her 
teeth,  raising  her  right  hand,  and  clinching  it  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  “an  I but  live  to  see  two  suns 
go  down,  they  both  shall  sleep  in  the  Tower,  and 
stone  walls,  six  feet  thick  between,  or  they  shall 
be  so  separated  as  never  more  to  meet  in  this 
world.” 

“ O my  liege,  to  banish  the  noble  lord  from  your 
grace’s  presence,  for  having  walked  with  a lady  by 
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moonlight ; what  will  the  busy  tongues  at  court  say  ? 
Nay,  your  majesty  cannot  mean  it” 

“ Mean  it ! ay,  so  help  me  vengeance ! ” she  cried, 
stamping  on  the  ground.  “ I’ll  crush  him  as  I would 
the  worm  under  my  feet” 

“ And  yet,”  submitted  the  countess,  “ the  earl  may 
be  innocent” 

“Innocent!  he  innocent?  thou’rt  a fool,  woman ; 
innocent,  and  in  the  company  of  such  a maiden  as 
that  ? Listen  to  me,  Harrington  ; thou  knowest  1 
loved  him.” 

“ Ay,  your  majesty  hath  deigned  to  look  kindly  on 
him.” 

“ Kindly  ? ha,  ha  ! kindly  ! ” 

“ Verily,”  replied  the  countess,  “ that  were  enough 
for  an  emperor.” 

“ Paugh ! minion ; peace  with  such  shifts,  and 
palter  not  with  me  thus.  I am  not  here  on  my 
throne ; I am  here  no  longer  the  queen,  but  the 
woman.  Listen  to  me  ; I loved  him  dearly,  fondly, 
madly ; nay,  I loved,  adored  him  more  than  the  God 
who  made  me.  I bowed  myself  before  him,  with 
my  crown  on  my  head,  and  my  sceptre  iri  my  hand. 
I surrendered  my  whole  being  to  hirp.  I sacrificed 
what  the  world  calls  honor  to  appease  his  godship, 
and  which  was  dear  to  me  as  life,  because  in  losing  it 
I knew  I should  lose  his  respect,  and  risk  his  attach* 
ment,  And  now  am  I debased  and  degraded  at  his 
feet.  I love  him  still  as  madly  as  ever.  O,  but  did 
I love  him  a thousand  times  more,  were  that  possi- 
ble, I would  sheathe  my  dagger  in  his  heart*  Nay,  if 
I had  no  dagger  to  plunge,  I would  tear  his  false  heart 
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out  with  my  nails  like  a tigress,  the  moment  I dis- 
covered he  devoted  but  one  thought  to  another 
’Sdeatb ! I am  no  lovesick  maiden,  to  be  content 
with  smiles  ; he  must  be  mine  body  and  soul ; he 
must  exist  in  me  and  by  me,  or  he  or  I must  cease  to 
dive.  Countess,  if  thou  hast  not  hitherto  known  me, 
then  know  me  now — know  me  as  a woman  in 
whose  veins  no  drop  of  tame  blood  ever  yet  ran; 
whose  passions,  wild  as  her  father’s,  have  never 
once  been  bridled  but  to  deceive  those  pious  fools 
who  surround  my  throne  and  call  me  virgin.  Ha,  ha! 
virgin ! gramercy,  virgin ! I laugh  at  the  thought 
Nay,  I’m  a woman,  and  greedy  of  men’s  homage  as 
of  their  love.  I would  be  their  idol,  or  I would  be 
dead.  I would  draw  all  that  could  minister  to  my 
passions  around  me,  nor  would  I abate  a jot  of  the 
adulation  the  least  honored  of  my  court  could  offer. 
O,  let  the  highest  of  them  betray  but  a semblance 
of  indifference  to  my  favors,  and  I cut  his  head  off 
as  I would  a poppy’s,  or  send  him  to  feed  rats  in  the 
Tower  dungeons.  Such  is  thy  mistress,  minion,  and 
such  shouldst  thou  too  find  her,  didst  but  presume 
to  thwart  her  in  this  her  deep  revenge.  Look  to  it 
that  thou  balk  me  not.  Clasp  not  thy  hands  thus 
in  supplication ; I have  sworn  to  risk  power,  honor, 
life,  to  crush  him.  Come,  then,  follow  me ; there  is 
yet  time.  I shall  beard  him  at  the  very  gate  of  the 
palace.  I’ll  confront  him  there  with  bis  paramour. 
Come  on,  and  follow  me.” 

“ O,  I beseech  your  majesty,”  entreated  the  coun- 
tess, dropping  on  her  knee,  and  stretching  up  her 
hands  in  fervent  supplication. 
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44  Obey  me,  slave ; rise  and  follow  me.  God’s  death ! 
if  he  have  slighted  me  thus,  his  proud  head  shall  fall. 
Ay,*  should  no  other  arm  be  found  in  England  to 
strike  the  blow,  mine  own  shall  smite  the  traitor.” 
And  thus  saying,  she  rushed  recklessly  through  the 
thorny  hedge,  out  on  the  footpath  by  which  the  earl 
had  just  passed  — her  dress  torn,  her  cloak  clinging 
to  the  prickly  branches  behind,  and  her  long  hair 
tossed  over  her  shoulders  in  wild  disorder. 

44  O Elizabeth  of  England  ! ” exclaimed  the  count- 
ess, pursuing  her  through  the  hedge,  and  laying  hold 
of  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  44  I implore,  I entreat  thee, 
in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  that  young  Church  of 
which  thou  art  the  head  and  the  heart,  not  to  persist 
in  this  wild  purpose.” 

44  Unhand  me,  minion  ! ” 

44  Wilt  thus  fling  thy  crown  and  honor  both  to 
destruction  ? ” 

44  Unhand  me ! ” she  repeated,  hardly  able  to  artic- 
ulate ; 44 1 care  not  for  crown  or  honor  ? revenge  is 
dearer  to  me  than  both  together.” 

44  Patience,  patience,  gracious  madam,  and  listen  to 
me  for  an  instant.  O my  God,  my  God!  wilt  not 
hear  me  for  one  moment?  Hush  ! tjjey  are  not  yet 
beyond  earshot,  and  may  return  to  discover  all.” 

44  Loose  thy  hold,”  cried  Elizabeth,  choking  with 
rage,  and  raising  her  hand  to  strike,  44  or  I’ll  buffet 
thee  on  the  face ; let  me  go,  or  I’ll  fell  thee  to  the 
earth.” 

44  Never ! ” cried  the  countess. 

44 1 command  thee,  minion,  slave  ! let  me  go.” 

44  Never ! strike,  an  it  please  thee.  I will  die  here 
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by  thy  royal  hand  ere  I suffer  thee  to  rush  to  shame 
and  ruin.”  And  flinging  herself  down,  she  permit- 
ted the  queen  to  drag  her  along  the  ground. 

“ The  perjured  villain,”  still  ejaculated  Elizabeth, 
trying  to  break  away  from  that  portion  of  her  dress 
which  the  countess  held  in  her  grasp ; “ he  shall 
die  ere  an  hour  has  passed,  or  sleep  in  the  dampest 
cell  of  the  Tower.  Wretch,  slave,  traitress,  let  me 
go.” 

“O,  the  child!  think  of  the  child,  gracious  madam.” 

“ Child,  child ! What  child  ? detractor,  calumniator, 
liar — I have  no  child.  Should  ten  thousand  tongues 
speak  that  falsehood,  I’ll  cut  them  out,  one  by  one, 
and  fling  them  in  the  streets  for  dogs  to  feed  on. 
What!  what!  I have  a child  ? didst  thou  say  I gave 
birth  to  a child  ? Speak  it  again,  speak  it  again,”  she 
cried,  drawing  a short  poniard  from  her  bosom,  and 
gazing  at  the  countess,  whilst  her  eyes  shot  forth 
flames  of  fire  — “ speak  it  again,  and  the  lightning 
of  Heaven  shall  not  annihilate  thee  sooner  than 
T ” 

The  countess  trembled  as  she  looked  up  and 
saw,  even  in  that  dim  light  of  approaching  day,  the 
clinched  teeth  and  fiery  orbs  of  the  infuriate  queen 
grinning  and  glaring  down  upon  her,  and  reflected 
that  she  was  the  only  one  whom  that  terrible  being 
had  intrusted  with  the  dangerous  secret. 

For  a moment  the  enraged  woman  seemed  to  de* 
liberate,  holding  the  dagger,  pointed  and  ready,  to 
strike.  Each  gazed  at  the  other  fearfully,  without 
averting  a single  glance. 

M Strike,”  said  the  countess  at. length,  “strike,  my 
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queen.  If  thou  fearest  me,  it’s  time  I should  die. 
Since  I have  lost  thy  confidence,  I can  have  nothing 
more  to  live  for.” 

“ Could  I but  bring  myself  to  doubt  thee,”  muttered 
the  queen,  still  pointing  the  steel  towards  her  pros- 
trate confidant  “ And  yet  its  safer ” 

w Hold,”  thundered  a deep  voice  from  behind  ; and 
as  the  queen  turned  to  look,  the  Earl  of  Murray 
leaped  the  hedge  at  a bound,  and  stood  before  her. 

u Gracious  Heaven,  what  means  this?”  he  de- 
manded, somewhat  sternly.  “ Ah,  the  Countess  of 
Harrington  crouching  beneath  a naked  poniard  in 
your  majesty’s  hand!” 

The  countess  loosed  her  hold,  and  Elizabeth  with- 
drew the  weapon,  gazing  silently  at  the  earl,  like  one 
awaking  from  a frightful  dream. 

Neither  spoke  for  the  space  of  a minute,  but  stood 
facing  each  other  like  statues,  without  life  or  motion. 

u Hegh,  sirs,  what  a sight ! ” cried  a second  voice 
from  behind  the  hedge.  “ Ha,  ha  ! the  twa  bastards 
bae  met  again  to  plot  the  downfa’  o’  Rome  and 
Scotland.  Ha,  ha!  the  deil  himsel  neer  saw  sican 
a sight ! ” 

il  Perdition  seize  thee,  whoever  thou  art,”  cried  the 
earl,  springing  from  the  queen’s  side,  and  darting 
away  in  search  of  the  speaker.  But  he  searched  in 
vain  ; a faint  Ha,  ha!  from  the  rocks  beyond  was  all 
he  could  detect. 

When  he  returned,  he  found  the  queen  holding  a 
kerchief  to  her  eyes,  in  her  left  hand,  whilst  the 
right  rested  lovingly  on  the  neck  of  the  Lady  Har- 
rington. 
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“ Farewell,  my  lord,”  she  said  in  a faltering  tone, 
stretching  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke;  “there’s  no 
time  now  for  explanation.  Keep  the  secret  of  our 
weakness  locked  up  in  thy  breast ; and  for  the  rest, 
trust  to  our  friendship.” 

The  earl  knelt,  and  kissing  the  queen’s  hand  rever- 
ently, retired  without  a word ; and  then  the  latter, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  faithful  attendant,  hurried 
through  the  fields,  and  soon  entered  the  palace  by  a 
secret  wicket,  unperceived  by  the  sentinels. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

A week  bad  now  elapsed  since  the  burning  of 
Brockton  Hall,  and  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  had 
begun  to  spread  through  the  metropolis,  and  to  be 
spoken  of  as  something  more  than  usually  horrible, 
even  in  these  internecine  times,  when  the  firing  of 
churches,  convents,  chapels,  and  private  residences  of 
Catholic  gentry  were  of  hourly  occurrence.  Rumor, 
which  always  exaggerates,  gave  its  own  coloring 
to  the  story,  namely,  that  a simple  old  country  gen- 
tleman, of  ancient  and  honorable  family,  and  near- 
ly allied  to  the  highest  in  the  land,  who  had  for 
a long  time  retired  from  the  world,  and  devoted 
himself  to  prayer,  alms-giving,  and  the  study  of  sa- 
cred literature,  bad  been  shut  up  in  his  mansion  in 
Worcestershire,  and  together  with  a faithful  domestic, 
burnt  to  death  for  having  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  queen’s  spiritual  supremacy.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  had  created  an 
actual  feeling  of  disgust  and  indignation  against  the 
perpetrators  of  the  deed,  or  that  the  enemies  of  Sir 
Thomas  Plimpton  seized  on  it  as  a pretext  to  heap 
shame  and  infamy  on  the  merciless  upstart  whom 
the  queen’s  favor  had  elevated  so  much  above  them, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  But  certain  it  is,  Sir  Thomas  was 
beginning  to  feel  uneasy.  In  fact,  he  observed  that, 
for.sbme  tjme  past,  bis  friends,  who,  but  a few  months 
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before,  had  surrounded  him,  on  all  possible  occasions, 
with  the  most  officious  attentions,  began  to  grow  cold 
of  late,  and  many  of  them  even  to  meet  him  with 
averted  looks  and  contemptuous  recognitions. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  too,  who  had,  up  to  this 
time,  somewhat  dissembled  his  scorn  for  the  son 
of  the  Sussex  smuggler,  lest  he  should . offend  the 
queen,  now  no  longer  hesitated  to  order  him  out  of 
his  way,  as  he  passed  to  and  from  the  court,  and  to 
treat  him  generally  in  the  most  uncourteous  and 
insulting  manner.  Even  the  queen  herself,  who 
had  made  him  her  confidant,  (though,  in  reality, 
she  despised  the  fellow,  using  him  merely  as  a 
tool  to  work  out  her  designs,)  could  hardly  sustain 
him  much  longer  against  this  general  and  increasing 
contempt,  and  probably  would  have  abandoned  him 
altogether,  were  it  not  that  she  feared  his  resent- 
ment. Could  she  have  found  another  equally  ser- 
viceable in  carrying  out  her  plots  and  plans,  she 
would  probably  long  ago  have  banished  him  her 
kingdom,  or  despatched  him,  or  confined  him  a 
life  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  on  some  specious  pre- 
tence, and  no  doubt  heartily  congratulated  herself 
on  the  riddance.  But  to  supply  his  place  was  diffi- 
cult, especially  at  this  juncture,  and  to  banish  or 
despatch  him  was  a measure  for  which  she  had  not 
yet  made  the  necessary  preparations. 

Plimpton,  though  a greedy,  avaricious  man,  willing 
to  run  every  risk  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
sometimes  reckless  and  blundering  as  a clown  in  its 
pursuit,  was  yet  exceedingly  shrewd  and  clear-sighted 
in  estimating  the  precise  nature  of  ‘ his  position*  at 
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court,  and  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  those 
with  whom  his  office  brought  him  into  contact  He 
hated  Leicester,  and  he  feared  him.  He  hated  him 
because  he  was  supercilious  to  all,  but  to  him  in  par- 
ticular on  every  occasion  when  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  insolent  And  he  feared  him  because  he 
was  now  grown  to  be  even  more  powerful  at  court 
than  the  queen  herself.  He  longed  for  the  moment 
when  he  could  effectually  ruin  him  with  Elizabeth ; 
but  he  felt  the  charge  should  be  no  trifling  one,  and 
knew,  if  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  he  must  inevitably 
fall  himself.  As  for  the  queen,  he  was  satisfied  she 
had  no  confidence  in  his  honor ; and  if  she  trusted 
him  at  all,  it  was  because  she  regarded  him  as  the 
butcher’s  dog  that  protects  the  shambles  for  the  sake 
of  the  garbage.  Besides,  he  observed,  of  late,  she 
began  to  look  on  him  with  furtive  glances,  some- 
times put  him  strange  questions,  that  indicated  her 
doubts  and  fears  of  his  prudence  and  honesty,  and 
even  ventured  occasionally  to  elicit  answers  intend- 
ed to  implicate  him  in  serious  difficulties.  Still  he 
felt  safe,  inasmuch  as  she  did  not  yet  suspect  him 
of  having  discovered  more  secrets  than  she  thought 
proper  to  confide  directly  to  his  keeping.  Had  he 
betrayed  the  least  knowledge  of  her  connection  with 
the  burden  which  the  lady  under  the  protection  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  secretly  conveyed  on  a cer- 
tain night  from  the  court,  or  suspected  the  use  she  was 
about  to  make  of  Rizzio’s  miniature,  which  he  had 
stolen  from  Holyrood,  — and  on  the  back  of  which 
she  herself  bad  written  the  amorous  couplet  in  the 
unfortunate  queen’s  cipher,— -or  of  any  other  such 
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hazardous  matter,  his  term  of  life  or  liberty  had  been 
short  indeed.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  his  days  of 
court  favor  under  so  capricious  a mistress  might 
soon  draw  to  a close,  and  perhaps  terminate  fatally 
and  suddenly  if  he  did  not  take  timely  precautions. 
He  was  placed  between  two  dangers,  the  avowed 
enmity  of  the  earl,  and  the  growing  distrust  of  the 
queen  ; and,  in  truth,  either  of  them  was  peril 
enough  to  demand  care  and  circumspection  from 
higher  and  more  important  personages  than  he  was 
ever  likely  to  be  about  the  court.  For  these  reasons 
it  was  that,  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle,  he  perse- 
vered in  his  determination  of  seizing  on  the  person 
of  the  heiress  of  Brockton,  compelling  her,  under  the 
queen’s  sanction,  to  marry  him,  and  then  retiring 
from  public  life  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  wealth 
might  purchase,  far  from  the  dangers  and  troubles 
that  now  beset  him.  And  it  was  in  reality  to  pro- 
mote this  end  he  sometimes  of  late  gave  the  queen 
cause  for  certain  misgivings  about  him,  which,  while 
they  amounted  not  to  a positive  suspicion  of  his 
knowledge  of  certain  secrets,  yet  made  her  begin  to 
feel  uneasy  under  his  watchful  eye,  and  desirous  of 
ridding  herself  of  his  presence  at  the  first  safe  or  con- 
venient opportunity. 

But  now  there  was  another  cause  for  general  in- 
dignation against  him,  namely,  that  he  had  in  a cer- 
tain measure  compromised  the  queen,  by  making 
an  indiscriminate  onslaught  on  the  Catholics  assem- 
bled at  Whinstone  Hollow,  and  putting  to  death  no 
less  than  fifteen,  including  the  priest,  under  cover 
of  her  majesty’s  warrant.  For  this  the  queen  should 
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be  held  responsible  to  the  public,  the  massacre  hav- 
ing been  perpetrated  in  her  name,  and  under  sanction 
of  her  authority,  notwithstanding  she  intended  to 
grant  merely  the  right  of  search  and  capture.  So 
the  nobility  looked  upon  the  transaction. 

With  the  people,  however,  the  case  was  entirely 
different  Ignorant  of  his  real  character,  they  attrib- 
uted his  persecution  of  the  Catholics  to  his  extraor- 
dinary zeal  for  the  extinction  of  Popery,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  true  faith.  In  their  estimation, 
he  was  a very  Gideon  ; in  fact,  as  great  a champion 
of  the  church  of  England  as  John  Knox  was  of  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  ; and  hence  it  was  they  could  easily 
afford  to  pardon  his  excesses.  But  the  people  were 
not  those  by  whose  good  opinion  he  should  stand  or 
fall;  they  might  crown  him  with  laurels,  but  they 
could  not  save  him  from  the  gallows  or  the  block. 

And  even  his  rabble  popularity,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  it,  when,  if  matters  were  strictly  investi- 
gated, it  would  be  seen  that  his  love  of  religion 
was  assumed  merely  to  aggrandize  himself,  and, 
that,  as  in  this  very  last  instance  of  his  zeal,  the  pos- 
session of  a rich  and  beautiful  woman  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  his  hatred  of  Popery  and  love  of  truth  ? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  his 
mind  in  rapid  succession,  after  awaking  from  a dis- 
turbed sleep  late  on  the  morning  after  the  massacre 
of  Whinstone  Hollow.  Dark  and  gloomy  enough 
t^ey  were  for  a morning  meditation ; but  still  they 
left  him  not  entirely  without  a ray  of  hope  to  bright- 
en them.  For,  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  the 
queen  had  made  him  an  unconditional  promise  of 
48 
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the  hand  or  the  fortune  of  Alice  Wentworth.  Either 
of  these  let  him  once  gain  possession  of,  and  he 
cared  not  a jot  for  friends  or  enemies. 

As  his  servant  drew  back  the  curtains  of  the  win- 
dows, he  rose  slowly  from  his  couch,  where  he  had 
thrown  himself  in  his  dressing  gown,  looking  hag- 
gard and  weary. 

“ What’s  the  hour  ?”  he  demanded. 

“ Just  twelve,  noble  sir.” 

“ Ah,  so  late  ? Hath  any  one  called  ? ” 

“ Ay,  sir,  a messenger  from  court  with  this  paper.* 
And'  the  servant  handed  him  an  official  looking 
missive. 

“Humph!  as  I had  expected;  a citation  before 
her  majesty  in  council  at  four  of  the  clock  ; well,  we 
shall  see.  Any  thing  else  ? ” 

“ Sergeant  Houghton  awaits  your  noble  pleasure 
since  the  early  morning.” 

“ Ah,  he  hath  come  at  last,  then  ; send  him  hither 
instantly.” 

A moment  after,  Houghton  entered  his  master’s 
bed  chamber,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  his  clothes 
torn,  and  his  face  swollen  and  dotted  with  blotches. 
As  he  stood  there  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment 
awaiting  his  employer’s  pleasure,  he  looked  the  very 
impersonation  of  ferocity. 

“Well,”  muttered  Sir  Thomas,  leaning  sidewise 
in  his  arm  chair,  and  turning  up  a look  at  the  troop- 
er, “ thou  hast  at  length  arrived.” 

“Ay,  sir;  I am  here.” 

“An  so  hast  burnt  Brockton  Hall  and  its  master; 
ha,  ha!” 
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“Nay,  I did  neither,”  responded  Houghton,  draw- 
ing down  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and  apparently  dis-' 
posed  tQ  resent  by  his  short  and  angry  reply  the  un- 
gracious reception  he  had  met  with  after  all  his  toil 
and  suffering. 

“ Neither  ? ” 

“ Neither.” 

“ What ! is  not  the  mansion  burnt  to  the 
ground  ? ” 

“ Ay,  but  not  by  my  hand.” 

“ Well,  thou  hast  the  credit,  at  least;  what  of  the 
profit  ? ” 

“ The  doer  of  the  deed  hath  the  profit ; who  else 
could  deserve  it  so  well  ? ” 

“ Ah  ! and  who  may  he  be  ? ” 

“ Sewall,  the  steward.” 

“ What ! burnt  the  house,  and  carried  off  the 
gold  ? ” 

“ Ay,  and  the  plate  also.” 

“ Confusion  ! cheated  us  — fled  — gone  — left 
nothing  ? ” demanded  Plimpton,  turning  suddenly  in 
his  chair  and  staring  at  the  trooper.  “Death  and 
furies ! can  he  have  thus  befooled  us  ? ” 

“ Most  truly  he  hath.” 

“And  the  other  servants — Stinson,  Riddle,  and 
the  rest  — what  of  them  ? ” 

“ Fled,  with  all  they  could  carry  off.” 

“ And  thou  ” 

“ Outwitted  by  a dog  of  an  Irishman,  who  bound 
me  with  bowstrings,  donned  my  garments,  and  then 
carried  off  my  men  at  a moment  when  I fancied 
every  thing  within  my  reach.” 
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“ Well,  proceed,”  groaned  Plimpton,  leaning  his 
cheek  on  his  knuckles,  and  eying  the  trooper.  “ Go 
on  with  the  tale  ; hast  nothing  more  ? By  my  hali- 
dome,  the  story’s  quite  refreshing ; ha,  ha ! As  to 
the  knight  of  Brockton,  what  sayest  thou  ? con- 
sumed in  the  flames?” 

“ Ay,  we  left  him  in  the  library  when  the  fire  broke 
out,  and  have  not  seen  him  since.” 

“ Eh  ? what  ? not  sure  he’s  dead  ?” 

“ He  could  not  escape  but  by  the  windows,  and 
the  fall  had  killed  him.” 

“ Ah ! so  then  he  died  by  the  fall  or  the  flames  ? ” 
The  trooper  nodded  assent. 

“ Gramercy,  I wonder  thou  hadst  not  saVed  him, 
that  he  might  be  a further  stumbling  block  in  my 
way.  Marry,  ’twould  have  only  been  of  a piece 
with  the  rest  of  thy  bungling.  And  the  oath  — 
hast  thou  tendered  it  ? ” 

w Ay  did  I ; and  right  scornfully  he  treated  the 
same.” 

“ Again  ? ” 

“ Yea,  and  called  her  majesty  most  villanous  ill 

names  — a royal  bastard,  strumpet,  Jezebel ” 

“ Hush ! hold  thee  there ; thou  must  not  repeat 
such  blasphemies.” 

“ Blasphemies ! marry,  if  to  speak  evil  of  the  queen 
be  blasphemy,  why,  then  the  old  recusant  deserved 
the  flames ; the  which,  if  every  blasphemer  of  her 
majesty’s  divinity  suffered,  by  my  certies,  she  would 
soon  have  but  few  subjects.” 

“ And  the  witnesses  to  the  tender  thou  hast  not 
forgotten  them.” 
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“ Truly,  nay  ; I remembered  thy  instructions  there- 
on. And  here  be  the  names  written  at  the  bottom,” 
he  said,  drawing  a bundle  from  his  pocket,  and 
taking  from  it  the  copy  of  the  oath ; u William  Wag- 
lippet,  to  wit,  and  his  cowherd,  Andrew  Job9on.  And 
this,”  he  added,  placing  a square  parcel  in  his  em- 
ployer’s hands,  after  the  latter  had  examined  the  sig- 
natures, “ this  I found  concealed  amongst  the  knight’s 
books,  and  have  carried  hither  for  thy  inspection.” 

“ Ah,  a gold  shoe  buckle,”  muttered  Plimpton,  hav- 
ing broken  the  cord  and  opened  the  box  which  the 
reader  will  remember  the  trooper  to  have  secreted  so 
carefully  under  his  wrapper,  or  inner  jerkin.  “ A gold 
shoe  buckle ; ay,  and  by  all  the  gods  and  devils,  one 
of  King  Henry  VIII.’s.  Nay,  I’ll  be  bound,  the  very 
one  the  queen  hath  rated  my  Lord  Leicester  so 
roundly  for  losing.  Ay,  marry,  H.  R.,  with  a crown 
between.  Humph  ! how  found  this  its  way  to  Brock- 
ton ? Mayhap  a keepsake  from  the  earl  to  Mistress 
Alice,  when  he  first  met  her  during  her  majesty’s 
progress  in  Worcestershire.  Report  saith  she  then 
found  much  favor  in  his  sight.  Ah,  my  good  lord, 
we  must  let  thy  loving  queen  see  this  trinket;  doubt- 
less she  may  know  it  again,  and,  moreover,  put  thee 
some  puzzling  questions  concerning  it.  And  the 
parchment  — what  may  this  mean  ? hah ! Verily,  a 
BdptisteriumP  And  Sir  Thomas  read  it  carefully 
over  and  over  again,  and  then,  replacing  it  in  the 
box,  committed  it  to  the  drawer  of  the  table  near 
which  he  sat. 

“ I fancied  it  might  be  of  some  value  in  thy  hands,” 
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said  Houghton,  carelessly,  “ and  therefore  have  I pre- 
served it.”  ' 

“ Well,  of  this  anon ; for  the  present,  keep  thy 
counsel,  and  eschew  the  ale  barrel.” 

“ Humph ! one  may  easily  do  that  when  he  hath 
not  sixpence  in  his  purse  to  buy  a draught  of  small 
beer.” 

“ Thy  purse  shall  be  filled,  and  thy  garments 
mended,  to  befit  thee  again  for  thy  calling.  But  hark 
thee ; dost  know  aught  of  this  Jeannie  Southron, 
whilom  of  Evesham,  spoken  of  in  this  parchment  ? ” 
“ Nay,  but  I’ve  seen  one  Robert  Southron  ; may- 
hap her  brother  or  cousin  ; he  liveth  at  Evesham,  and 
is  keeper  of  Ashby  Park.” 

“ And  Oliver  Goodniff — thinkest  thou  this  be  hon- 
est Oliver,  of  the  Whitehorse  of  Wimbleton  ? ” 

“ Doubtless  the  same,  being  born  in  those  parts.” 

“ Ah,  good ; then  shall  I intrust  thee  with  a mat- 
ter of  some  moment.  Thou’lt  change  thy  garments, 
crop  thy  beard,  and  fill  thy  purse,  (albeit  gold  is 
somewhat  scarce  now,)  and  forthwith  hie  thee  to  the 
Whitehorse,  and  ferret  from  the  cautious  Oliver  what 
he  knoweth  appertaining  to  this  Whitret  Macbairu ; 
whether  he  be  still  living,  and  where  he  may  be 
found  ; for  I would  fain  know  something  more  re- 
specting his  birth  and  lineage.  Haste  thee,  then,  and 
hie  thee  to  Wimbleton  ; the  time  passes,  and  I must 
prepare  to  meet  the  council  respecting  this  ugly 
brawl.  And  hark  thee,  once  more ; look  to  it  that 
thou  dally  not  by  the  road,  nor  sit  long  by  the  beer 
can  or  wine  cup.” 

Houghton  left  the  room  as  be  entered  it,  without 
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showing  the  slightest  mark  of  respect  for  his  em- 
ployer, either  by  word  or  nod,  and  prepared  to  start 
on  his  mission  to  the  Whitehorse  of  Wimbleton. 

Plimpton,  also,  having  dressed  and  breakfasted, 
issued  forth  and  passed  through  the  village  on  his 
way  to  court,  somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  result 
of  the  investigation,  but  fully  satisfied  it  would  ter- 
minate his  fears  and  anxieties,  at  least,  respecting  the 
estates  of  Brockton. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

When  Plimpton  had  reached  the  palace,  he  found 
the  massacre  of  the  preceding  night  had  created  an 
unusual  sensation  among  the  courtiers.  In  the  dif- 
ferent rooms,  and  seated  on  the  benches  along  the 
corridors,  as  he  passed,  several  groups  were  engaged 
warmly  discussing  the  subject.  Some  were  for 
arraigning  him  for  murder,  some  for  demanding  his 
immediate  imprisonment,  and  some  for  petitioning  the 
queen  to  expel  him  from  court,  as  one  who  brought 
disgrace  both  on  her  majesty  and  the  church.  In- 
deed, the  conduct  of  Plimpton  appeared  so  disgust- 
ing and  inhuman  to  all  those  who  could  look  dispas- 
sionately on  the  matter,  that  it  was  generally  felt  he 
should  be  called  to  account ; and  not  alone  for  the 
butchery  in  Whinstone  Hollow,  but  also  for  the  mur- 
der of  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth,  and  the  destruction 
of  Brockton  Hall.  As  he  wended  his  way,  there- 
fore, through  the  rooms  and  passages  of  the  court,  he 
heard  his  name  frequently  pronounced,  and  various 
opprobrious  epithets  levelled  at  him  from  all  sides ; 
so  that  the  farther  he  went,  the  stronger  was  his  con- 
viction that  his  pretended  zeal  for  religion  could  no 
longer  be  made  a cover  for  his  crimes,  and  that 
even  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  not  always  an 
easy  matter  to  play  the  accomplished  villain  with 
impunity. 
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Being  one  of  the  queen’s  messengers,  and  having 
easy  access  to  her  majesty  at  all  times,  he  now  re- 
solved to  see  her  before  the  trial  took  place,  and  thus 
ascertain  what  course  it  might  be  best  for  him  to  pur- 
sue on  the  occasion.  Pushing  open  the  door,  there- 
fore, of  the  antechamber,  he  boldly  entered,  and 
requested  Bouyer,  the  usher,  who  stood  there  con- 
versing with  other  gentlemen  of  the  court,  to  inform 
her  majesty  that  he  craved  an  interview  of  a few 
moments  on  business  of  special  importance. 

The  assurance  with  which  Plimpton  entered  the 
antechamber  and  addressed  the  usher  induced  the 
latter  to  suspect  his  business  might  be  some  political 
affair  requiring  immediate  attention,  and,  therefore, 
bowing  coldly  to  the  royal  messenger,  retired  to  pre- 
sent his  request. 

The  door  had  been  closed  somewhat  longer  than 
usual  on  such  occasions ; but  it  opened  at  last,  and 
Bouyer  appeared,  motioning  Plimpton  to  enter. 

As  the  latter  disappeared,  the  usher  announced  to 
the  gentlemen  in  waiting,  that  her  majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  dispense  with  their  services  lor  the 
present,  and  that  the  trial,  or  investigation  into  the 
Whinstone  Hollow  affair,  would  take  place  in  open 
court,  at  four  o’clock  on  the  morrow,  the  queen  her- 
self presiding  in  person.  “ In  the  mean  time,”  added 
Bouyer,  “ her  majesty  hath  seen  fit  to  send  thee  good 
greeting,  Sir  Edward  Turnbul,”  addressing  that  func- 
tionary, “ as  seneschal  of  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, and  commanding  thee,  by  these  presents, 
forthwith  to  fake  into  thy  custody  the  bodies  of  one 
Alice  Wentworth  and  one  Rodger  O’Brien,  both  at 
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present  sojourning  in  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court, 
and  both  safely  keep  in  separate  rooms,  and  from 
speech  of  all  men,  until  the  queen  shall  order  their 
production  for  trial ; and  furthermore,  you  are  com- 
manded by  her  majesty  to  proclaim  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  of  crier  and  herald,  that  her  liege  subjects 
are  invited  to  witness  the  proceedings  thereunto  ap- 
pertaining, so  that  all  may  see  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  own  ears,  how  a sovereign  should 
act  who  hath  respect  for  the  law,  and  love  for  her 
subjects.” 

As  Plimpton  entered  the  privy  chamber,  the  queen 
had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  apartment,  ap- 
parently agitated ; for  her  step  was  bolder  and  more 
hurried  than  usual,  and  she  kept  tapping  her  palm 
quickly  and  sharply  with  her  fan. 

u Come  hither,  sir,”  she  said,  halting  on  her  step, 
and  scanning  his  dark  countenance  for  a moment, 
as  if  she  expected  to  realize  in  it  something  she 
had  been  just  thinking  of  him.  “ Come  hither,  Sir 
Thomas,  and  acquaint  us  with  thy  good  pleasure.” 
w Please  your  most  gracious  majesty,”  he  replied, 
kneeling,  and  taking  an  end  of  the  queen’s  scarf  to 
kiss,  in  sign  of  his  humble  gratitude  — “please  your 

most  gracious  majesty ” 

“ Hold,  sir,”  interrupted  Elizabeth,  suddenly  draw- 
ing back,  and  snatching  her  scarf  from  his  hand; 
“ thou  must  not  presume  even  thus  far,  whilst  in  dis- 
grace with  thy  sovereign.  But  touching  that  charge, 
we  shall  investigate  it  on  the  morrow.  For  the 
present,  what  wouldst  thou  with  us  ? ” And  sitting 
down,  she  crossed  her  arms,  and  waited  for  Plimpton 
to  begin. 
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“ It’s  but  a trifle,  my  liege,”  said  he,  conceiting  it 
safer  to  defer  speaking  of  himself  till  after  he  had 
conciliated  her  in  some  measure  by  the  commumca^ 
tions  he  had  to  make.  “It’s  in  itself  a mere  trifle; 
and  yet,  in  good  truth,  it  somewhat  concerns  your 
majesty.” 

“ Humph ! mayhap  it’s  on  that  account  but  a tri- 
fle,” said  the  queen,  bitterly ; “ our  peace  and  happi* 
ness  being  of  small  moment  to  our  courtiers  of  late.” 
44  To  me,  your  humble  and  dutiful  slave  and  ser* 
vant,  your  majesty’s  peace  and  happiness  mu&t  be 
ever  dearer  than  life.” 

“ Paugh ! we  understand  this  fanfaronade  but  too 
well ; what  is  thy  business  ? ” 

44  Please  your  grace,”  he  replied,  drawing  from  hiq 
breast  the  little  iron  box  which  Houghton  had  given 
him  but  a few  minutes  before,  “I  have  brought  thici 
for  your  majesty’*  inspection ; ” and  unfolding,  the 
parchment,  he  respectfully  handed  it  to  her* 

“ Humph  ! what  may  this  be  ? ” she  demanded, 
without  deigning  to  look  at  it;  “eh?  or  dost  pre» 
some  so  far  as  to  expect  we  should  examine  every 
paltry,  filthy  thing  thou’rt  pleased  to  hand  us  ? ” 

44  Under  your  majesty’s  favor,”  replied  Plimpton, 
bowing  humbly,  “ it  purports  to  be  a baplisterium* 
or  baptismal  registry  of  a royal  infant” 

“A  royal  infant!”  ejaculated  the  queen,  instantly 
turning  white  as  paper,  and  staring  at  Plimpton, 
whilst  the  parchment  in  her  hand  trembled  like  an 
autumn  leaf.  f 

The  latter,  affrighted  at  so  startling  a change  in. her 
majesty’s  countenance  and  manner,  drew  back  in 
2v# 
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terror;  and  then  instantlyrecollecting  the  midnight 
scene  at  the  court-yard  gate,  and  the  subsequent 
conversation  in  that  very  room  between  her  majesty 
and  the  countess  regarding  the  babe,  he  shrunk  back 
still  more,  and  gazed  down  on  the  floor  horror-strick- 
en at  his  indiscretion,  and  unable  to  speak  a word. 

In  this  manner,  both  for  a time  remained  silent — 
the  one  in  speechless  agony  from  the  conviction  that 
her  guilt  was  discovered,  and  the  other  from  dread  of 
immediate  imprisonment  or  death. 

“ A royal  infant ! ” repeated  Elizabeth  ; “ what 
meaneth  this,'  sir  ? ” and  as  she  spoke  the  blood 
rushed  back  again  to  her  face,  and  then,  starting  on 
her  feet,  she  glared  at  Plimpton's  bent  form  as  a 
panther  does  when  preparing  to  spring  on  a bear, 
and  Plimpton  quailed  and  cowered  before  her  like  a 
heron  under  the  wings  of  an  eagle. 

* Speak,  dog,  what  meaneth  this  — this  royal  in- 
fant ? hah ! who  dare  — — ” 

“ Nay,  nay,  your  majesty,”  faltered  out  the  terrified 
courtier,  dropping  on  his  knees,  and  losing  all  self- 
possessiou  in  the  fear  of  utter  annihilation,  “ it’s  not 
of  that  — • its  not  of  that  — look  to  the  date.” 

“Of  that!  of  that!  ’sdeath!  of  what,  sir?  slave 
— dog*—  wretch  — answer  me;  darest  thou  venture 
thus  to  malign  — — - ” 

“Mercy,  mercy ! ” cried  Plimpton  ; “spare  me, 
gracious  madam,  spare  me,  and  vouchsafe  to  lis- 
ten for  one  instant  I meant  not  that  — it’s  not  — 
nay,  it’s  a royal  infant  baptized  some  twenty  years 
ago.” 

“ Twenty  years  ago  ? ” repeated  Elizabeth ; “then 
it’s  not  hem ! eh,  sir  ? twenty  years  ? ” 
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“ Even  so,  please  your  majesty.” 

“ Ah,  marry ; twenty  years  ago ; didst  say  twenty 
years  ago  ? art  sure  thou  saidst  not  lately  — within  a 
month,  or  a year,  or  ■■  ■■  ■ ” and  whilst  endeavoring  to 
restrain  herself,  she  was  trying  to  hit  on  some  pre- 
text by  which  she  might  naturally  account  for  her 
precipitancy. 

u Please  your  grace,  the  child  was  born  long  ago, 
as  your  majesty  will  see  by  the  registry,  and  far  from 
hence.” 

“ Gramercy  for  the  brat ! what  doth  it  concern  us, 
man  ? ” she  muttered,  drawing  back,  confused  and  ex- 
cited. “ But,  God’s  death  ! we  have  so  many  calum- 
niators about  the  court,  that  we  know  not  what  evil 
things  may  be  said  of  us,  and  therefore  thy  words 
sounded  somewhat  equivocal  in  our  ears.” 

“ Your  majesty  will  pardon  my  rude  speech,  when 
your  grace  remembers  that  it  was  only  when  greatly 
encouraged  by  your  royal  favor,  I first  ventured  to 
enter  your  majesty’s  presence ; and  that  now,  after 
spending  so  many  years  at  court,  I am  still  confused 
when  your  highness  condescendeth  to  speak.” 

" Nevertheless,  thou  hast  not  spent  thy  time  fruit- 
lessly, I trow  ; and  if  thou  hadst  learnt  nothing 
else,  thou  hast  learnt  at  least  to  play  the  eaves- 
dropper whilst  acting  the  waiting  gentleman.” 

“I  have  the  misfortune  not  to  understand  your 
grace’s  allusion,”  returned  Plimpton. 

“ Humph ! we  merely  said  thou’st  learnt  as  many 
court  secrets  as  thy  place  gave  thee  opportunities.” 

“ Nay,  please  thee,  gracious  madam,  I have  learnt 
none  but  those  intrusted  to  me  by  your  royal  sel£ 
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the  which  are  locked  within  ray  breast,  where  ho 
l?ey  can  enter,  save  the  master  hey  of  yourmajes- 
tyV  will” 

* M And  yet,”  muttered  the  ^ueenf  stiH  eying  him 
doubtfully,  Wwe  fancied,  but  a moment  gone,  when 
speaking  of  this  royal  infant  baptized  some  twenty 
years  ago,  thou  wert  somewhat  more  confused  by  our 
foolish  mistake  than  the  simple  fact  could  well  ac- 
count f6r.” 

“I  saw  your  majesty  was  displeased,”  replied 
Plimpton,  “ and  not  being  conscious  of  any  offence, 
I was  troubled  lest  your  grace  might  harbor  some 
suspicion,  against  which,  riot  knowing  it,  I could  ill 
defend  mySelf.” 

“ Enough,”  said  the  queen ; w thy  wits  have  come 
back  again,  and' thou  hast  ensconced  thy  secrets  be- 
hind thy  wonted  prudence  and  discretion  once  more ; 
so  it  would  be  useless  to  question  thee  further  on  the 
matter ; but  let  us  examine  this  baptisterium.  Humph ! 
‘ To  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth,  our  good  friend  arid 
Ibving  brother,  greeting ay,  a royal  babe;  ha,  ha! 
in  Evesham.  Godparents,  Oliver  Goodniff  and  El- 
eanor Gower;  the  mother,  Jane  or  Jeannie  Southron. 
Humph!  ‘ Terich  thy  child,  the  daughter  of  Annie 
Howard,  her  faith*  for  the  preserving  of  which  her 
uncle  riow  resigns  his  forttme  and  his  name.’ 
’Sdeath!  here’s  the  wanton  again ; this  is  thine  own 
fair  lady,  eh  ? is  she  not  ? ” inquired  Elizabeth,  look- 
ing up  at  Plimpton.  “ This  daughter  of  Annie  How- 
ard arid  who  may  her  uncle  be?  H.  H.— -Henry 
Howard,  mhyhap.  Ah,  marry,  this  is  doubtless  Lord 
Henry  Howard*  who  bath  been  so  long  missing  from 
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England,  and  supposed  to  have  taken  orders  in  Italy 
or  Spain.  Dost  know  aught  of  this  Henry  How- 
ard ? ” she  demanded,  folding  the  parchment  and 
laying  it  on  the  table. 

“ Nought,  save  that  he  wandereth  about  some- 
where in  Scotland.  John  Knox  hath  seen  him  in 
Edinburgh  of  late.” 

“John  Knox?” 

“ Ay,  please  your  majesty.” 

“ Hast  spoken  with  Knox?” 

“ Nay,  but  Davidson,  my  servant,  hath.  He  saw 
him  with  the  Abbot  of  Killwilling,  soon  after  the  ar- 
rival of  my  Lord  Murray,  Knox  chargeth  this  How- 
ard with  making  much  mischief  among  the  Catholic 
adherents  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  greatly 
injuring  your  majesty’s  reputation  with  the  lords  of 
the  Congregation,  by  the  calumnies  he  hath  circu- 
lated.” 

“ And  of  this  royal  babe  knowest  thou  aught  ? 
The  letter  attached  to  the  registry  here  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  (whom  our 
royal  father  foolishly  raised  to  that  title,)  and  more- 
over doth  truly  acknowledge  the  paternity  of  the 
babe  in  due  form  of  such  presents.  Thinkest  thou 
the  child  yet  liveth  ? ” 

“ I know  not,  your  grace ; but  I could  find  out 
something  concerning  it  from  Nell  Gower,  or  Oliver 
Good  niff.” 

“ And  this  same  Oliver  Goodniff — what  is  he  ? ” 

“ Keeper  of  a hostlerie  called  the  Whitehorse,  of 
Wimbleton,  within  a league  or  two  of  the  city.  I 
can  have  speech  of  him  within  the  hour.” 
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“ 5Iay,  we  will  not  trouble  thee  now ; His  but  a 
matter  of  little  moment  at  best.” 

“ And  yel^  please  your  grace,  if  this  child  liveth,  it 
might  breed  disquiet,  especially  in  these  days  of 
disputed  successions.  How  know  we  but  France 
or  Spain  may  some  day  claim  royal  rights  for  this 
grandson  of  Henry  VIII.  ? ” 

“ We  shall  ourself  provide  against  that”  said  Eliz- 
abeth, decisively,  waving  her  hand  to  preclude  further 
conversation  on  the  point. 

Plimpton,  seeing  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his 
being  confidentially  employed  in  this  affair,  on  the 
credit  of  which  he  had  prided  himself  much,  was 
now  apparently  about  to  take  leave  of  her  majesty, 
and  had  made  a motion  to  that  effect,  when  some- 
thing fell  from  his  breast. 

“Ah!  what  is  that,  pray  ? ” exclaimed  Elizabeth, 
whose  quick  eye  caught  the  glittering  object  in  its 
fall. 

“ Verily,  it’s  but  a shoe  buckle,”  please  your  ma- 
jesty,” replied  Plimpton,  stooping  to  pick  it  up. 

“ It’s  of  large  size,”  said  the  queen,  fixing  her  eyes 
intently  on  it.  “ Eh  ! let  us  examine  it  more  closely. 
Eh!  what!,  how’s  this?”  she  exclaimed  ; “’sdeath, 
sir,  how  came  this  in  thy  possession  ? ” 

“ It  came  from  Brockton,”  please  your  majesty. 

“ From  Brockton,  eh  ? From  this  Sir  Geoffrey 
Wentworth’s  ? ” 

“ Even  sor  your  grace ; seeing  the  initials  of  his 
sovereign  majesty  engraved  thereon,  I carefully  pre- 
served it ; and  yet,  verily,  had  it  not  fallen,  I might 
have  left  without  showing  it  to  your  grace,” 
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“ How  came  it  there  ? ” 

“ Nay,  I know  not ; but  a troop  sergeant  of  my 
company  found  it  in  a room  of  that  house.” 

“ A room  of  that  house,”  repeated  the  queen,  en- 
deavoring to  repress  her  ire,  and  to  speak  col- 
lectedly. 

“ Ay,  amongst  some  ribbons  and  brooches  in  the 
drawer  of  a lady’s  dressing  table.” 

“ Ah,  amongst  ribbons  and  brooches ; humph ! 
didst  question  this  man  further  as  to  the  quality  of 
these  brooches,  and  other  such  trinkets  as  he  saw 
there  ? ” 

“ Nay,  your  majesty ; but  I shall  if  it  so  please 
thee.”  And  Plimpton,  though  he  looked  not  in  her 
face,  was  conscious  the  while  that  a fire  raged  deep 
in  her  heart,  which,  if  well  fed,  might  yet  grow  strong 
enough  to  consume  the  supercilious  and  haughty 
Leicester. 

“ We  have  lost  or  mislaid,  or  — given  away  a 
trinket  to  some  one,”  said  Elizabeth,  “and  cannot 
wrell  recollect ; ’twas  a ring,  with  a large  ruby  — hem 
— thou’st  heard  nought  of  it  ? ” 
u Nought,  please  your  majesty.” 

“ Ah,  well,  let  it  pass.  Touching  this  buckle,  how- 
ever, we  must  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  it  came  to 
travel  so  far  away  as  Worcestershire.” 

M Stolen,  mayhap,”  observed  Plimpton,  carelessly. 

“ Ay,  doubtless  ; or  dropped  in  the  streets.  Well, 
sir,  hast  aught  further  with  us  ? ” she  suddenly  de- 
manded, beginning  to  grow  impatient  of  his  presence 
the  moment  he  had  no  further  secret  information  to 
communicate. 

49* 
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“ Save  this  broil  at  Whinstone  Hollow,  please  your 
grace.” 

“Nay,  sir;  depend  not  on  us  for  thy  clearance. 
If  thou  hast  exceeded  thy  authority,  thou  alone  must 
answer  for  it ; for  by  our  royal  soul,  we  defend  thee 
not.” 

“ Please  your  majesty ” 

“ Away  sir ! we  have  spoken.  What,  ’sdeath ! 
wouldst,  palter  with  us?”  And  stamping  on  the  floor 
she  vented  on  her  unfortunate  confidant  the  rage  that 
had  been  so  long  silently  devouring  her.  “ Away, 
fellow,  away ! quit  the  room,  we  command  thee ; 
and  learn  to  chasten  thy  presumption.  God’s  mercy 
and  patience ! we  shall  soon  be  but  a very  puppet  in 
our  palace.” 

“ Gracious  mistress,  I have  but  executed  the  war- 
rant, and ” 

“Begone!”  she  said,  pointing  to  the  door;  “be- 
gone, and  leave  us.” 

Plimpton  fell  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  raised 
his  hands  in  supplication. 

“ By  our  hopes  of  mercy  — slave,  dog,  villain ! if 
thou  rise  not  instantly,  we  send  thee  to  the  Tower.” 

Seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  assuaging  her  anger, 
he  rose  up  at  length,  and  bowing  low,  retreated  to 
the  door,  not  venturing  to  utter  a word. 

The  queen  followed  him  step  by  step,  as  if  she 
could  have  buffeted  him  on  the  face. 

For  an  instant  he  paused  at  the  door  with  his  hand 
upon  the  handle.  He  felt  that  if  he  left  her  in  this 
rage,  he  might  never  again  have  an  opportunity  to 
retrieve  his  blunder  about  the  royal  infant* 
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44  What,  sir,  dost  still  refuse  to  leave  ? ” 

“ If  your  majesty  thus  cast  me  off,  I am  undone. 

Nay,  I may  be  tempted ” 

44  Tempted ! what  ? to  reveal  state  secrets.  Hoa, 
there,  Bouyer!  come  hither.” 
u Not  so,  not  so,  gracious  madam ; I meant  not 
that,  but ” 

44  Hoa ! there,  Bouyer ! ” she  continued,  not  deign- 
ing to  hear  a word  in  explanation  of  what,  in  the 
madness  of  the  moment,  she  took  for  a threat.  44  Hoa, 
there,  Bouyer!”  she  cried,  as  the  usher  hurriedly  en- 
tered ; “convey  this  fellow  to  prison  ; and  let  this  be 
your  warrant,”  she  added,  taking  a paper  from  her 
bosom  and  handing  it  to  the  officer.  “ Hah ! we 
have  not  left  ourself  entirely  unprepared  for  this 
treacherous  hind.  Away  with  him  to  prison,  and  let 
him  there  learn  respect  for  his  sovereign,  till  the  hour 
of  trial  come  to-morrow;  and  see  to  it  — for  we 
charge  thee  on  the  peril  of  thy  life  — that  he  have 
speech  of  no  one.” 

2 w 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

On  Plimpton’s  exit  from  the  privy  chamber,  Eliza- 
beth retired  to  her  boudoir,  and,  flinging  herself  on 
her  fauteuil,  began  to  reflect,  as  dispassionately  as  she 
could  under  such  exciting  circumstances,  on  the  dan- 
gers to  which  she  was  now,  on  all  sides,  exposed. 
Long  and  sadly  did  she  ponder  over  the  events  of 
the  last  few  days  ; and  many  a secret  scheme  did  she 
devise  for  offsetting  the  evil  consequences  which 
might  result  therefrom. 

In  the  council  room,  she  failed  not  to  observe  what 
little  value  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  set 
upon  her  integrity,  during  the  examination  of  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  and  how  readily  Melville  detected 
collusion  between  her  and  the  arch  rebel.  She  was 
too  shrewd  a woman  not  to  see,  in  their  conduct  and 
bearing  on  that  occasion,  a clear  evidence  of  the 
opinions  entertained  of  her  by  their  respective  sov- 
ereigns. So  far,  then,  she  had  completely  failed  in 
blinding  these  two  great  powers  to  her  infamous 
complicity.  Nay,  more,  she  had  overreached  herself. 
When  De  Foys  and  Quadra’s  reports  of  that  day’s 
proceedings  should  come  to  the  ears  of  Charles  and 
Philip,  her  faithlessness  and  duplicity  would  be  ex- 
hibited in  a clearer  light  than  ever,  and  these  jeal- 
ous neighbors  begin  to  watch  more  narrowly  in 
future  all  her  movements,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
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— Philip,  her  correspondence  with  the  Low  Conn* 
tries,  and  Charles,  her  intrigues  with  the  disaffected 
nobles  of  Scotland.  And  yet  she  dare  not  aban- 
don the  Netherlands.  Such  a step  would  ruin  her 
forever  with  her  Protestant  subjects,  to  the  most  in- 
fluential of  whom  she  had  already  given  a solemn 
promise  of  sending  money  and  ammunition  to  the  in- 
surgents. Neither  could  she  relinquish  her  designs  on 
Mary  Stuart,  lest  she  might  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
the  Calvinists,  suffer  the  old  French  influence  to  revive, 
and  thus,  perhaps,  finally  endanger  her  own  throne. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  would  become  of  her  if 
her  Protestant  subjects  at  length  discovered,  that  in- 
stead of  a virgin  queen,  in  whom  they  had  hitherto 
felt  so  much  pride,  they  had,  in  reality,  but  a lewd 
and  corrupt  woman  — a worthy  daughter  of  the  most 
infamous  of  sires.  What  if  the  child  yet  came  to 
light,  furnished  with  undeniable  proofs  of  its  royal 
parentage?  in  a word,  what  if  she  who  had  so  often 
whined  and  wept  before  her  council  and  her  people, 
over  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  her  royal  cousin, 
was  found  herself  to  be  no  better  than  the  paramour 
of  the  most  licentious  noble  of  her  realm  ? 

Again,  as  to  the  Catholics,  what  would  they  say  of 
the  reformed  church,  whose  director  vowed  her  vir- 
ginity to  God,  in  order,  as  she  declared,  the  more 
uninterruptedly  to  watch  over  both  the  eternal  and 
temporal  interests  of  her  people  ? nay,  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  in- 
compatible with  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties, 
whilst,  at  that  very  time,  she  was  leading  the  life 
of  a mistress  of  the  most  dissolute  and  abandoned 
of  men? 
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There  was,  therefore,  but  .-one  course  open  to  her  — 
the  old  one  — namely,  to  conciliate  France  and  Spain 
as  far  as  might  comport  with  her  sovereignty,  and 
thus  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  work  out  her  designs 
in  Scotland,  hoping  that  when  she  had  effectually 
crushed  the  Queen  of  Scots,  her  own  thriving  power 
might  then  be  great  enough  to  cope  with  her  more 
distant  and  dangerous  neighbors. 

But  yet,  how  could  she  venture  to  carry  out  this 
intricate  and  dangerous  policy,  while  the  fear  of  ex- 
posure was  ever  acting  as  a drag  on  her  energy  and 
a weight  upon  her  heart?  Were  she  certain  of  the 
death  of  the  child,  or  even  of  the  earl’s  safe  disposal 
of  it,  she  might  courageously  go  to  work ; but,  alas ! 
she  knew  the  child  was  living,  and  would  still  live  as 
long  as  Leicester  could  preserve  it. 

Last  of  all,  there  was  Plimpton.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  him  ? It  was  evident  from  his  shuffling 
and  blundering  answers  respecting  the  young  Rich- 
mond, he  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  secret, 
and  perhaps,  if  permitted  to  remain  longer  at  court, 
might  become  extremely  troublesome. 

Having  long  and  seriously  pondered  over  these 
matters,  each  in  its  turn,  and  in  the  order  of  its  im- 
portance, she  then  slowly  raised  her  head  from  her 
hand,  and  looked  about  her  as  one  awakening  from 
a midday  slumber.  The  shoe  buckle  was  still  in  her 
hand,  but  she  had  not  felt  it  till  now,  so  absorbed 
was  she  in  her  reflections. 

11  As  to  that,”  she  muttered,  looking  at  it,  M it  gives 
me  little  uneasiness,  for  I have  resolved  to  despatch 
the  wanton  if  she  marry  not  Plimpton.  For  myself, 
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would  to  Heaven  I could  hate  him,  and  have  some 
fair  pretext  for  sending  him  to  the  headsman.” 

At  this  moment,  the  Countess  of  Harrington  en- 
tered, and  approaching  her  majesty,  kissed  her  hand 
as  usual. 

“ We  have  just  been  thinking,  Harrington,”  said 
Elizabeth,  “of  ridding  us  of  this  Plimpton  fellow.” 
“ Hath  he  begun  to  grow  troublesome  to  your  ma- 
jesty ? ” inquired  the  countess. 

“ Ay,  he  knoweth  now  somewhat  too  much  for  a 
court  messenger.” 

“And  yet,”  replied  the  countess,  “he  had  been 
crafty  enough,  methought,  to  dissemble  his  knowl- 
edge of  state  secrets.” 

“ Marry,  even  in  that  he’s  but  a poor  blunderer. 
*Tis  hardly  half  an  hour  gone  since  he  betrayed  his 
knowledge  of  the  — of  that  — the  child,”  she  faltered 
out  with  painful  hesitation. 

“ What ! good  Heavens ! your  majesty  doth  not 
mean ” 

“ Ay,  he  knoweth  every  thing  concerning  it” 

“ Did  he  presume  to  — — ? ” 

“ Nay ; but  he  let  the  secret  slip  his  tongue  in  his 
confusion  of  the  moment.”' 

“ And  doth  your  majesty  fear  him  ? ” 

“ We  fear  every  one,”  she  replied  quickly. 

The  countess  looked  up  in  her  face.  “ Even 
your  majesty’s  old  and  faithful  servants?”  she  mur- 
mured. 

“ Marry,  an  they  be  faithful,  we  need  fear  them  not 
Nay,  nay,  be  of  good  cheer,  countess,  and  look  not 
so  downcast  f thou  art  safe  while  tby  prudence  and 
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caution  last;  when  they  forsake  thee,  then  thou 
mayst  dread  the  block.” 

“ Ah,  then  I shall  dread  nothing,”  responded  the 
countess  with  a smile. 

“Dread  nothing!” 

“ Verily,  nay,  for  then  I shall  be  dead,  and  the  axe 
can  no  longer  harm  me.” 

“ Well,  well,  be  it  so.  Hast  seen  the  girl?”  she 
inquired,  suddenly,  changing  her  tone,  and  again 
looking  at  the  buckle,  while  her  lips  twitched  and 
her  cheek  grew  paler. 

“ I have,  your  majesty ; the  earl  hath  confided  her 
to  the  safe  keeping  of  his  cousin,  Madam  Anne 
Dudley.” 

M Is  she  very  handsome  ? ” 

“Truly,  she  is  somewhat  good  looking;  but  a 
mere  toy  withal.” 

“ Of  bold  bearing  ? ” 

“ Nay,  bashful  as  a Yorkshire  peasant.” 

“ Of  stately  presence  ? ” 

“ Indifferently  well.” 

“ Humph ! she’s  but  a bawble,  then,  to  break  with 
the  toying.” 

“ Yea,  truly,  something  of  that  kind,  your  majesty.’ 

“ Thou’st  seen  Mary  Stuart ; how  compares  she 
with  her  ? ” 

“ Greatly  alike,  please  your  grace,  save  that  the 
maiden  hath  not  so  commanding  a figure  nor  so  fair 
a skin.” 

“ Commanding  figure  and  fair  skin,”  repeated  the 
queen,  snappishly.  “ ’Sdeath,  I know  not  how  every 
eye  seetb  beauties  in  that  lovesick  woman.” 
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“ The  Queen  of  Scots  ? ” 

“ Ay,  for  she’s  but  a painted  puppet,  after  all. 

“ Truly,  a very  effigy.” 

“ Without  courage  to  kill  a spider,”  said  the  queen 
contemptuously. 

“ Or  a soul  above  a worm.” 

“ Or  a thought  beyond  her  needle.  And  men 
speak  of  her  as  of  an  angel.  By  our  royal  honor,  it 
would  seem  she  can  bewitch  them  all,  even  her  worst 
enemies.” 

“Nay,  nay,  she  bewitcheth  but  boys  and  pages, 
who  follow  butterflies  for  their  pretty  wings.” 

“ Wouldst  thou  be  loved  for  thy  face,  Harrington?” 
said  the  queen,  smiling  faintly. 

“ Paugh  ! ” ejaculated  the  countess,  turning  up  her 
little  nose. 

“ And  for  what  then  ? ” 

“ For  those  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
which  exact  at  once  both  admiration  and  love ; for 
these  virtues,  my  peerless  sovereign,  for  which  thou 
art  loved  and  honored  by  thy  friends,  and  feared  and 
hated  by  thine  enemies.” 

“Hush!  Peace,  thou  foolish  one,”  said  the  vain 
woman,  slapping  the  countess  lightly  on  the  cheek ; 
“ thou’rt  flattering  ever  thu9.” 

“ I love  my  sovereign  too  well  to  flatter  her,”  re- 
plied the  countess  gravely. 

“ Marry,  then,  thine  eyes  detect  more  perfection  in 
thy  queen  than  others,  mayhap,  as  highly  favored.” 

“ Ah,  but  they  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  so 
honored  with  her  confidence,  and  to  live  so  much  in 
the  light  of  her  presence.” 
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“ Ay,  truly,  the  man  on  whose  foot  I stooped  six 
months  ago  to  place  this  btickle,”  she  said^  endeav- 
oring to  control  her  emotion  , and  holding  up  the 
precious  trinket  before  the  countess,  “ was  as  highly 
favored  by  his  sovereign  as  the  Lady  Harrington.” 

“ My  Lord  of  Leicester  ? ” 

“ And  yet  he  soon  forgot  the  noble  qualities  thou 
speakest  of,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  saw  them.” 

“ Impossible,  my  liege.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! ” ejaculated  Elizabeth,  her  voice  again 
betraying  the  passion  she  labored  so  much  to  sup- 
press — “ ha,  ha ! my  dear  countess,  he  hath  given  this 
buckle  — once  my  royal  father’s, —as  a token  of  his 
love  to  this  very  recusant  damsel.” 

“ It’s  false,”  cried  the  countess  boldly ; “ he  never 
gave  it ; ” and  she  spoke  with  a decision  of  tone  and 
manner  she  had  hardly  ventured  to  risk  under  other 
circumstances. 

“Thou  silly  wench,  what  knowest  thou  of  the 
matter?” 

“ That  he’s  too  noble  and  honorable  a gentleman 
please  your  majesty,  to  play  so  poor  a part.” 

“God’s  grace  and  mercy,  woman!”  replied  the 
queen,  evidently  pleased  with  the  countess’s  defence 
of  her  favorite,  notwithstanding  she  believed  hirr 
false  at  the  moment,  “ it  was  found  itt  her  dressing 
room  at  Brockton  HalL” 

“Nay,  there  must  needs  be  some  mistake : who 
hath  informed  your  majesty  of  this  fact?” 

“ Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  Whose  sergeant  found  it 
there,  and  conveyed  it  to  him.” 

“ Plimpton  is  a very  villain,  and  I’ll  believe  it  not,” 
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.xclaimed  the  countess  passionately.  “ Right  gladly 
would  he  hang  the  noble  earl  on  the  highest  gallows 
in  England,  had  he  but  the  power.” 

“ Ah ! true,  he  is  his  enemy ; yet  methinks  Plimp- 
ton knoweth  Elizabeth  Tudor  too  well  to  trifle  with 
her  in  this  matter;  moreover,  how  came  he  to  Know 
this  buckle  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ? ” 

“ Did  he  say  ’twas  his  ? ” 

“ Nay,  but  I read  the  knowledge  in  his  face.” 

“ Mayhap  as  he  came  to  know  of  the  other  secret 
Marry,  its  hard  to  tell ; but  an  I be  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, he  knoweth  more  than  he  obtaineth  credit  for.” 
“ He  shall  know  less  before  the  week  pass,”  said 
Elizabeth  significantly. 

“ Doth  your  majesty  mean  to  — to  — remove  him  ?” 
inquired  the  countess,  casting  her  eyes  down,  and 
looking  at  the  point  of  her  shoe. 

“ Ay,  if  this  errant  damsel  refuse  to  wive  with  him.” 
“ The  which  she  will  surely  do,  your  grace.” 

“ Good ! hath  she  told  thee  so  ? ” 

“ Truly  she  hath  ; and  yet  but  yesterday  and  she 
had  pledged  him  her  hand  right  joyfully.” 

“ Ah ! how  cometh  the  change  so  suddenly  ? ” 
“Yesterday  she  had  wed  him  to  save  her  father, 
to-day  she  hath  no  father  to  save,  and  prefers  death 
to  such  a union.” 

“ Her  father  was  lost  in  the  burning  of  Brockton,— 
is  it  not  so  ? ” 

“ Ay,  so  report  hath  it.” 

“ And  pray,  how  might  her  marriage  with  Plimp- 
ton save  her  father  from  the  penalty  of  recusancy?” 

“ Sir  Thomas  pledged  himself  to  intercede  with 
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your  majesty  in  his  behalf,”  replied  the  countess 
jeeringly. 

“ God’s  mercy,  then,”  cried  Elizabeth,  stung  to  the 
quick,  “ this  wanton  lacketh  not  advocates  about  our 
c >urt.  But  we  must  see  whether  our  mighty  Lord 
of  Leicester,  or  our  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton, 
shall  interpose  with  impunity,  and  at  their  own  good 
pleasures,  between  us  and. the  exercise  of  our  au- 
thority. As  for  this  smooth-faced  and  fair-skinned 
damsel,  we  shall  send  her  to  the  Tower  to  learn  a 
lesson  of  submission  to  the  laws  of  her  sovereign  ; 
and  then  see  what  upstart  courtier  of  them  all  dares 
to  stop  the  way.  God’s  death,  woman,  we  shall  not 
suffer  the  highest  and  best  in  the  land  to  wink,  and 
shake  his  head,  and  tell  his  strumpet  he  can  manage 
Elizabeth.” 

“ Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  my  liege,  deserveth  not 
the  prison  alone,  but  the  bastinado,  and  that  right 
roundly,  for  taking  such  unwarrantable  liberties  with 
thy  sacred  name;  but,  as  regards  my  Lord  Leicester, 
he’s  of  noble  birth  and  high  office.” 

“ We  care  not  what  be  his  birth  or  rank,”  cried 
Elizabeth,  now  pacing  the  room  with  hurried  step 
and  quivering  lip;  “and,  furthermore,  we  swear  by 
Heaven,  he  shall  not  arrest  our  arm  when  it  rises  to 
strike.  Ha,  ha ! my  good  lord,  even  thou,  mayhap, 
shall  yet  learn  that  thy  couch  had  proved  safer  than 
Whinstone  Hollow  last  night,  where  thou’st  carried 
thine  archers  to  protect  a mistress  and  annul  a 
queen’s  warrant.” 

“ It  was  a shameful  massacre,  my  liege,  and  one 

which  even  the  royal  warrant  could  hardly  justify. 
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Had  not  his  lordship  come  to  the  rescue,  every  Cath- 
olic in  the  cavern  had  perished.” 

“ And  yet  we  see  not  how  the  earl  can  account  for 
his  presence  at  Whinstone  Hollow,  at  so  late  an  hour.” 
“ Mayhap  he  had  gone  thither  to  see  the  spaewife 
respecting  the  charge  he  had  given  her.” 

“ Ay,  ay,  woman,  I know  that.  But  the  damsel, 
how  came  she  there  ? How  knowest  thou  this  charge 
was  aught  but  a pretext  for  his  visits  to  the  wench. 
It  looketh  suspicious  that  he  could  have  chosen  this 
infamous  hag,  of  all  others,  to  be  the  babe’s  nurse, 
she  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  protectress  or 
keeper  of  this  girl.” 

“ I must  confess  the  affair  looks  somewhat 
strange,”  replied  the  countess,  “and  yet,  as  for  the 
girl,  she  speaketh  of  the  noble  earl  more  as  a friend 
than  as  a lover.  And  I’ll  be  bound,  were  the  truth 
known,  he  hath  never  thought  of  the  maiden  but 
as  a protector.” 

“ Be  she  innocent  or  guilty,”  said  Elizabeth,  “she’s 
at  least  a recusant,  and  shall,  with  God’s  good  help, 
sleep  in  the  Tower  before  to-morrow’s  sun  goes 
down.  Away,  and  tell  the  Earl  of  Leicester  we 
would  have  him  acknowledge  his  errors,  and  sue  for 
pardon  ere  the  trial  come  on.  And  now  leave  me ; 
it’s  the  hour  for  Cecil’s  coming,  and  I would  fain 
have  a moment’s  reflection  before  he  enters.” 

There  was  little  time,  however,  for  preparation ; for 
hardly  had  the  countess  left,  when  Bouyer  entered, 
and  announced  Sir  William  Cecil. 

“ Thou’rt  punctual,  Sir  William,”  observed  Eliza- 
beth, listlessly  entering  the  privy  chamber*  end 
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stretching  out  her  hand  to  the  secretary.  “ And  now 
we  must  to  business  without  further  delay ; for  we 
feel  somewhat  weary,  and  would  retire  to  rest  for  an 
hour.  So,  what  of  France  ? ” 

“ Please  your  majesty,”  slowly  began  Cecil,  “ Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  by  despatch  of  this  morning, 
informs  us  that  the  queen  mother  either  discredits  or 
affects  to  discredit  the  rumor  of  your  majesty's  secret 
overtures  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  others  of  the 
disaffected  Scotch  nobles  in  April  last.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! good,”  replied  the  queen. 

“ And  furthermore,  she  avers  to  have  received  pri- 
vate letters  from  a well-tried  and  trusty  correspond- 
ent, residing  in  the  close  vicinity  of  her  majesty  of 
England,  who  exonerates  her  majesty  from  all  ques- 
tionable interference  with  Scottish  affairs,  and  speaks 
in  right  laudable  and  respectful  manner  of  her  private 
life  and  character.” 

“ Ah,  truly,”  replied  Elizabeth,  “ we  are  much  in- 
debted to  our  good  friend ; pray,  who  may  he  be,  Sir 
William?” 

“Nay,  I know  not,  please  your  majesty.  Your 
grace  hath  so  many  friends  and  admirers,  foreign 
and  subject,  about  the  court,  that  it  were  right  diffi- 
cult to  tell.  And  yet  we  must  see  that  such  good 
offices  be  not  suffered  to  pass  unrewarded.” 

Elizabeth  thought  of  the  burial  scene  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  or  rather  of  that  morning,  and  glanced 
at  Cecil,  to  see  if  by  chance  that  iron  countenance 
betrayed  any  knowledge  of  her  guilt.  But  there  was 
no  sign  of  suspicion  there, 

“ Some  poor  Frenchman,  mayhap,  to  whom  we 
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have  shown  kindness,  and  who  now,  in  his  gratitude, 
overrates  our  poor  deserts.  But  of  Catharine’s  mar- 
riage scheme — what  sayeth  Walsingham?’? 

44  That  it  hath  stood  your  majesty  in  good  defence, 
against  the  open  hostility  of  France,  and  that  if  your 
grace  suddenly  repelled  the  duke’s  advances,  such  a 
step  would  involve  your  majesty’s  kingdom  in  a 
most  deplorable  and  destructive  war.” 

44  Verily,”  replied  the  royal  tactician,  44  Walsing- 
ham  speaks  wisely  in  this  matter ; and  much  as  we 
are  disposed  to  live  a single  life,  we  care  not,  by  a 
prompt  refusal,  to  involve  our  loving  subjects  in 
trouble  and  expense;  the  more  in  especial,  at  this 
time,  when  foreign  expeditions  and  Flemish  loans 
have  well  nigh  exhausted  our  already  impoverished 
treasury.” 

44  So  that  your  majesty  thinks  it  better  not  to  ter- 
minate hastily  these  matrimonial  negotiations.” 

44  Ay,  truly ; ungracious  measures  should  be  de- 
ferred to  the  last  moment.” 

44  There  can  be  little  doubt,  your  grace,  such  a step 
would  precipitate  a war.” 

44  Yea,  and  mayhap  bring  this  conspiracy  of  the 
Catholic  powers  to  a speedy  ripening,  of  which 
France  formeth  but  a part.” 

44Marry,”  said  Cecil,  looking  pleasantly  at  the 
queen,  44 1 find  your  majesty’s  thoughts  outrun  ours 
in  these  difficult  and  delicate  matters,  as  they  do  in 
all  others,  insomuch  that  verily  we  begin  to  think 
your  majesty  must  regard  us  as  exceeding  slow  and 
tardy  councillors.” 

44  Nay,  as  for  that,”  she  replied j elated  as  usual  by 
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this  fulsome  flattery,  and  laughing  as  she  spoke, 
“we  once  learnt  to  read  the  stars.  Dost  not  re- 
member, Sir  William,  how  well  we  studied  the  occult 
sciences  together  in  the  days  of  our  retirement?  So 
we  must  be  indebted  to  the  heavenly  bodies  for  our 
prescience  in  these  matters.” 

“ Ay,”  said  Cecil,  “ I always  thought  your  grace’s 
inspiration  must  have  come  from  above.” 

“ Paugh,  gramercy,  man,  it  requireth  little  inspira- 
tion, withal,  to  foresee  war  proclaimed  against  Eng- 
land, if  Catharine  de  Medicis  once  relinquishes  the 
hope  of  a union  of  the  crowns.” 

“ And  with  the  jealous  and  crafty  French  woman, 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  Spaniard,  and  the  dark- 
plotting Austrian,  England  could  have  little  chance 
in  the  battle  field,”  added  Cecil  gravely. 

“ Little  for  the  present ; but  a time  may  come,  Sir 
William,  when,  with  God’s  good  help,  we  may  cope 
with  them  all.” 

“If  needs  be,”  replied  the  cautious  statesman; 
“ but  peace  with  such  powers  as  France,  Spain,  and 
Austria,  were  the  best  policy  England  could  pursue 
for  half  a century  to  come.” 

“ Well  and  truly  said,”  replied  the  queen;  “and  yet 
we  can  foresee  a religious  war  raging  in  half  that 
time,  against  the  which  we  would  fain  have  our  ex- 
chequer well  stored,  and  our  troops  well  disciplined.” 
“ Ah  ! let  your  majesty  wed  Anjou,”  submitted 
Cecil,  again  returning  to  his  favorite  subject,  “and 
the  Catholic  powers  should  have  long  arms  to  reach 
your  majesty  over  such  broad  shoulders  as  France 
could  interpose  in  the  quarrel.” 
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u True ; but  Anjou  might  reconcile  us  with  the 
pope,  and  then  send  us  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  penance  for  our  apostasy : ha,  ha ! what 
sayest  thou  to  that,  Sir  William  ? ” 

“Rather  that  your  majesty  might  convert  him  to 
the  church,  and  thus  obtain  a stronger  foothold  for 
Protestantism  in  France.” 

“ And  with  such  a husband  at  our  elbow,  were  he 
even  a Protestant,  how  could  we  prosecute  our  de- 
signs in  Scotland?”  demanded  Elizabeth.  “Hah!  by 
our  honor,  man,  thou’rt  short-sighted  this  morning. 
Marry,  thy  arguments  for  the  marriage  are  still  as 
lame  as  ever,  and  thy  repetition  thereof  beginning  to 
be  somewhat  tiresome  of  late.” 

“ It’s  a vital  question,  please  your  majesty,”  per- 
sisted Cecil,  “ and  must  soon  be  settled.  Catharine 
presses  for  a definite  answer,  and  I need  not  tell  your 
majesty  she  is  not  a woman  to  be  trifled  with,  when 
the  interests  of  her  house  are  concerned.” 

“Humph  !”  said  Elizabeth,  glancing  cunningly  at 
Cecil ; “ we  have  decoyed  fish  into  the  shallows  as 
crafty  as  France  can  boast  of ; and  yet  our  lure  is  as 
safe  and  tempting  as  ever.” 

The  statesman  laughed. 

“ Ay,”  pursued  Elizabeth,  “ we  love  to  angle,  but 
we  fear  to  spoil  our  fly  in  the  catching ; ha,  ha ! ” 

“ And  yet  your  majesty  hath  fooled  so  many,  these 
six  years  gone,  that  I fear  me  the  fish  begin  to  sus- 
pect the  decoy.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! ” she  playfully  cried ; “ fear  not  for  that, 
man,  fear  not  for  that;  the  colors  are  bright  and 
taking ; let  us  only  draw  it  dexterously  bv  the  nos? 
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of  this  young  trout  of  France,  and  we  may  fool  him 
yet  for  years  to  come.” 

“Then  your  grace  would  instruct  Walsingham 
merely  to  crave  time  for  reflection,  with  the  contin- 
ued assurance  of  your  majesty’s  most  favorable  in- 
tentions.” 

“ Nay,  man,  that  dose  might  not  be  strong  enough. 
Let  him  make  something  as  near  a promise  as  may 
be  without  compromising  our  honor.” 

“ Ah,  would  to  God,”  said  Cecil  gravely,  “ your 
majesty  saw  the  advantages  of  this  union  as  clearly 
as  I see  them ; then  your  royal  promise  would  be 
givqn  from  the  heart,  and  without  reserve ; ay,  even 
in  the  face  of  this  selfish  and  unjust  vow.” 

“ What,  our  vow  of  virginity  ? ” 

“ Ay.” 

“ And  how  call  you  it  selfish  and  unjust?  ” 

“ Inasmuch  as  your  majesty  hath  consulted  your 
grace’s  natural  inclination  to  a single  life  more  than 
the  interests  of  the  realm,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  Moreover,  how  knoweth  your  grace  but  this 
strange  vow  may  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will 
of  Heaven?” 

“ Our  conscience  nath  assured  us  of  that,”  replied 
the  queen  promptly;  “and  being  of  God,  it  cannot 
err.  Ah,  Sir  William,  no  monarch  ever  yet  loved 
her  subjects  so  well.  Nay,  we  could  cheerfully  sac- 
rifice our  life  to  make  them  happy;  but  wed  — wed 
we  cannot.  Heaven  hath  clearly  revealed  to  us  its 
holy  will  on  that  score,  and  we  must  humbly  bow 
to  the  decree.”  And  sighing  heavily,  she  sank  her 
head  on  her  breast,  and  then  added,  “ We  grieve  in 
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truth  that  we  cannot  gratify  our  subjects;  yet  we 
also  should  rejoice  in  the  sacred  conviction  that  in 
this  matter  we  have  acted  under  the  sanction  of  Him 
who  orders  all  things  for  the  best.” 

44  Did  I but  see  the  object  Heaven  had  in  view,  in 
thus  inspiring  your  majesty,”  observed  Cecil,  44 I 
could  feel  more  resigned.” 

44  The  object  ? ” repeated  the  queen ; 44  and  canst 
thou  not  perceive  it  yet,  with  all  thy  penetration  ? 
Dost  not  see  that  our  enemies  have  ever  pretended  to 
recognize  in  us  the  frailties  of  our  royal  father  ? nay, 
have  not  hesitated  to  charge  us  with  crimes  which 
the  modesty  of  our  sex  will  not  permit  us  even  to 
mention  ? ” and  casting  her  eyes  down,  she  began  to 
twist  the  end  of  her  kerchief  round  her  finger  with 
all  the  apparent  innocence  and  simplicity  of  a peas- 
ant girl  before  her  judge. 

4*  Alas!  it  is  but  too  true,”  replied  Cecil ; 44 we  live 
in  evil  times.” 

44  In  times  of  detraction,  and  calumnies,  and  dark 
suspicions,”  added  the  queen  ; 44  and  therefore  ought 
we,  who  are  the  head  of  Christ’s  church,  to  avoid 
aught  that  could  in  the  remotest  degree  afford  a pre- 
text for  scandal;  yea,  not  only  so,  but  endeavor  to 
attain  so  high  a position  that  the  shafts  of  our  ene- 
mies could  reach  us  not.  Ah,  Sir  William,  in  days 
so  depraved  and  licentious  as  ours,  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  church  should  be  a pure  and  shining  light  to 
all  beholders.” 

44  And  yet,  under  your  majesty’s  favor,  I see  not 
how  the  light  might  not  burn  as  brightly  in  the  mar- 
lfcd  as  i n the  single  state,”  returned  Cecil. 
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44  Thou  speakest  right  truly,”  responded  Elizabeth ; 
44  and  so  might  it  be  with  us,  had  not  a cloud  some- 
what dimmed  it  in  our  youth.  In  another  queen, 
such  a vow  of  virginity,  as  thou  hast  already  well 
said,  were,  mayhap,  an  injustice  done  to  the  state 
and  to  the  people  ; but  for  us,  the  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  or,  as  some  say,  the  issue  of  an  incestuous 
marriage,  the  royal  bastard  of  England,  and  the  re- 
puted paramour  of  Seymour,  nought  can  redeem  us 
from  the  past,  nor  protect  us  in  the  future,  but  the 
consecration  of  our  body,  as  of  our  soul,  to  the  God 
of  all  purity  and  sanctity.” 

Cecil  now  saw  it  was  vain  to  press  the  point  fur- 
ther, for  she  had  fallen  back  behind  the  impregnable 
bulwarks  of  expediency,  and  the  divine  will,  from 
which  he  always  found  it  impossible  to  dislodge  her; 
and  assuring  her  majesty  that  her  wishes  in  reference 
1 6 the  protracting  of  the  marriage  negotiations  should 
be  secretly  and  dexterously  carried  out,  he  had  risen 
to  take  his  leave,  when  the  queen  exclaimed,  as  if 
suddenly  recollecting  something,  — 

44  Ah!  but  of  this  errant  damsel  — how  shall  we 
dispose  of  her  and  her  Irish  gallant  ? ” 

44  Your  majesty  hath  been  already  pleased  to  order 
a public  trial  of  the  case  before  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court.” 

44  And  at  which  we  purpose  being  present  our- 
self, the  Lord  willing,  in  order  that  strict  justice  be 
done  to  all  parties,  and  our  subjects  may  see  how 
solicitous  we  are  to  have  the  laws  faithfully  adminis- 
tered. One  of  our  court  officers,  we  have  learnt, 
stands  charged  with  a grievous  crime  committed  last 
night  at  a place  called  Whinstone  Hollow.” 
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“ Sir  Thomas  Plimpton.  Ay,  so  report  saitby  your 
majesty.” 

“ And  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  hath,  in  defiance 
of  our  royal  warrant  for  the  capture  of  recusants,  not 
only  prevented  the  execution  of  the  same,  (the  which 
would  seem  to  be  a direct  contravening  of  our  au- 
thority, albeit  he  may  endeavor  to  justify  it,)  but, 
moreover,  hath  rescued  this  damsel  and  her  associate 
from  the  hands  of  their  legal  captor,  and  given  them 
free  shelter  and  protection  in  our  very  palace.  This 
must  be  strictly  seen  to,  Sir  William;  for  by  our 
royal  honor,  the  highest  subject  in  our  realm  shall  not 
be  suffered  to  violate  the  law  with  impunity.” 

“ The  case  shall  be  well  and  strictly  investigated,” 
replied  the  secretary,  inwardly  exulting  at  the  pros- 
pect of  Leicester’s  disgrace. 

“ As  for  the  girl,  we  shall  resume  judgment  in  that 
affair  to  ourself.” 

“ And  this  troublesome  Irishman  — he  is  accred- 
ited from  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  hardly  cometh 
within  the  reach  of  the  statute.” 

“ Let  him  be  arraigned  for  resisting  our  royal  au- 
thority by  force  of  arms ; that,  at  least,  may  be  done 
without  violating  the  privilege  of  bis  office.  In  the 
mean  time,  thou’lt  issue  a warrant  for  the  seizure  of 
one  Henry  Howard,  whilom  Lord  Henry  Howard,  a 
disguised  mass  priest,  who  hath  been  lately  frequent- 
ing the  neighborhood,  and  is  doubtless  now  some- 
where about  this  place  called  Whinstone  Hollow.” 

“ Ha ! Lord  Henry  Howard,”  he  ejaculated  ; u he 
who  hath  been  so  long  missing  from  England,  and 
supposed  to  have  taken  orders  in  Italy  or  France.” 
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“ The  same.  Shouldst  thou  find  him,  send  him 
instantly  to  the  Tower,  and  suffer  him  to  have  speech 
with  no  one.” 

“ And,  please  your  majesty,  with  regard  to  this 
deputation  from  the  Prince  of  Cond£,  the  two  gentle- 
men mentioned  in  the  late  despatches  have  arrived 
last  night  in  a fishing  smack  from  Dieppe.” 

“ Ah,  good ; we  trust  they  have  not  ventured  out 
since  their  arrival,  for  France  hath  many  a spy 
upon  us.” 

“ So  far,  please  your  majesty,  they  have  acted  most 
cautiously,  and  remained  concealed  in  the  disguise 
of  Dutch  fishermen,  in  a poor  hovel  a few  miles  down 
the  river.  May  it  please  your  majesty  to  name  a 
time  and  place  for  their  hearing  ? ” 

c<  Humph ! ” said  the  queen,  thoughtfully ; 4t  we  fain 
would  have  the  interview  a secret.  Marry,  were  it 
known  to  France,  I fear  me  Calais  were  lost  to  us  for- 
ever, especially  should  the  league  fail  in  the  danger- 
ous enterprise  we  have  promised ; and  yet  we  fear  that, 
in  justice  to  our  subjects,  we  cannot  at  this  juncture 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  prince.  Natheless, 
we  must  first  see  with  what  proposals  come  these 
deputies,  and  in  the  mean  time,  ourself  glance  at 
the  state  of  our  treasury.  Eh,  what  thinkest  thou 
of  taking  the  barge  to-night,  about  the  hour  of  ten, 
and  quietly  falling  down  to  thy  summer  lodge  near 
the  bridge  ? We  could  meet  them  there  with  safety. 
As  for  the  court  here,  with  this  cunning  De  Foys,  and 
the  watchful  Melville,  and  the  hundred  other  French 
and  Scotch  spies,  we  dread  to  run  the  risk  of  detec- 
tion. Moreover,  we  have  been  often  on  the  river  by 
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moonlight  of  late,  and  need  fear  no  suspicion  of  our 
purpose.’’ 

Cecil  bowed,  and  made  a suitable  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  honor  of  the  royal  visit. 

“ Let  these  Frenchmen  meet  us  then  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  acquaint  the  captain  of  the  royal  barge  with  our 
pleasure.”  And  waving  her  hand  to  Cecil,  she  re- 
tired again  to  her  boudoir. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  directions  given  by 
our  old  acquaintance,  Nell  Gower,  to  her  worthy 
kinsman,  Oliver  Goodniff,  in  relation  to  the  child  she 
had  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Mastei*  Robert 
Southron,  of  Evesham,  by  advice  and  council  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester. 

Accordingly,  when  the  doughty  innkeeper  reached 
the  Whitehorse,  in  company  of  the  aforesaid  South- 
ron, he  was  by  no  means  surprised  to  see  a crowd  of 
ill-dressed,  merry-looking  fellows,  in  the  jfitchen  and 
tap,  drinking  his  ale  with  as  good  a grace  as  if  they 
had  money  enough  to  pay  for  a whole  regiment. 
Nevertheless,  great  was  the  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation manifested  by  the  ill-used  landlord,  when  he 
found  their  purses  empty,  and  nothing  to  console 
him  for  the  hollow  sound  his  barrels  emitted,  as  he 
tapped  them  with  his  knuckles  in  passing  round  the 
counter  of  the  bar.  But  the  roisterers  seemed  to 
care  little  for  their  host’s  displeasure. 

Southron,  having  deposited  the  babe  on  a settle 
near  the  kitchen  fire,  threw  off  his  doublet  and  jack 
boots,  and  then,  rubbing  his  hands  pleasantly  to- 
gether, advanced  to  the  tap,  and  demanded  to  be 
served  with  a pint  of  canary,  to  refresh  him  after  his 
ride. 

“ Muaha,  then,  bad  luck  to  me,  if  that’s  not  the 
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height  of  ondacency,  whoiver  ye  are,”  said  a stout, 
curly-heady  fellow,  who  stood  leaning  against  a pil- 
lar, holding  a beer  pot  in  his  hand. 

Southron  turned,  and  contemptuously  eying  the 
stranger,  inquired,  in  a supercilious  tone,  what  he 
meant,  or  if  he  alluded  to  him. 

“ Faith,  an  iv  coorse  I do  that  same,”  replied  the 
man,  giving  his  nether  garments  a hitch  after  finishing 
his  draught ; “ here’s  six  dacent  gentlemen,  and  for- 
eigners too,  into  the  bargain,  that  ye  pass  by  an  niver 
ax  if  they  have  as  much  as  a mouth  on  them.  By 
the  powers  iv  patience!  if  ye  were  an  Irishman  and 
do  that,  I’d  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  walking  on  the 
same  side  i’  the  road  with  ye.  But  as  yer  only  a Sas- 
senagh,  I suppose  we  must  pardon  ye  this  time.” 

M Pardon  me,”  repeated  Southron,  hardly  knowing 
whether  he  should  feel  amused  or  angry  at  the  fel- 
low’s effrontery. 

M Ay,  hopin’  ye’ll  mend  yer  manners,  an  do  the 
dacent  thing  like  a Christian.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! by  my  certies,”  cried  Southron,  laugh- 
ing, as  he  turned  to  the  counter  to  drink  his  wine, 
“thou’rt  a most  impudent  and  saucy  varlet.” 

“ Arrah,  niver  mind  the  big  budach ; what  else  cud 
ye  expect  of  him?”  said  another  of  the  ragged  party ; 
“sure  the  devil  a hapurth  else  he’s  after  all  but  a 
dry  nurse ; don’t  ye  see  the  baby  he  left  in  the  settle 
beyant  ? ” 

“ Aisy,  aisy,”  said  the  curly-headed  fellow,  step- 
ping over  to  the  counter,  and  laying  his  brawny  hand 
on  Southron’s  arm,  just  as  the  latter  had  raised  the 
51* 
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flagon  to  his  lips;  “ye’ll  drink  our  healths  ftv  ye 
plaze ; that’s  the  laste  ye  can  do.” 

“ What  7 zounds,  fellow ! wouldst  tempt  me  to 
slice  thy  scurvy  ears  off?”  growled  the  disappointed 
and  irritated  Southron,  dropping  the  flagon  and 
drawing  his  sword. 

“Don’t  be  in  a passion,”  said  the  Irishman,  leering 
up  at  the  angry  man  in  most  comical  fashion,  “but 
take  my  advice  quate  an  aisy ; put  back  yer  sword, 
then  take  up  yer  flagon,  an  drink  to  our  better  ac- 
quaintance. It’s  a mighty  great  shame,  I tell  ye,  — 
an  it’s  atween  ourselves  I say  it, — for  a dacent- 
looking  man  iv  your  kind  to  come  to  this  time  a day, 
and  not  know  how  to  conduct  himself  in  strange 
company.” 

“ Begone ! ” cried  Southron,  thrusting  back  the  fel- 
low with  his  left  hand,  whilst  he  raised  the  sword  in 
his  right,  “ or  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  I’ll  disem- 
bowel thee  on  the  spot.  Zounds ! thou’rt  the  coolest 
and  most  insulting  villain  in  Middlesex.” 

“ Peace,  peace,  masters,”  entreated  Oliver,  at  length 
quitting  his  station  behind  the  counter,  and  interpos- 
ing his  round,  fat  body  and  extended  arms  between 
the  disputants.  “Grace  and  patience!  I must  not 
suffer  ye  to  quarrel  in  my  hostelrie.  As  for  Sir  Blue- 
coat,  here,  let  him  bridle  his  saucy  tongue,  or  it  may 
cost  him  his  lugs.” 

Oliver’s  conciliatory  Words  and  kindly  manipula- 
tions, performed  in  the  most  fatherly  manner,  seemed 
considerably  to  assuage  the  anger  of  his  late  com- 
panion, who  again,  after  a few  hems  and  hahs  of 
indignant  surprise,  turned  to  renew  his  attentions  to 
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the  flagon.  Hardly  had  he  taken  it  up,  however,  as 
before,  muttering  the  while  some  heavy  curse  on 
mass-mongering  Irish  cutthroats  and  traitors,  when 
the  provoking  Irishman  laid  his  hand  a second  time 
on  his  arm,  and  whispered  in  his  ear, — 

“ Be  my  conscience,  ye’ve  fixed  yerself  now,  any 
way,  so  ye  have ; I might  forgive  ye  for  what  ye  said 
to  myself,  but  when  ye  spake  uncivil  iv  the  ould  re- 
ligion, and  the  ould  country,  it  id  be  a sin  on  my  soul 
to  let  ye  go.” 

“A  sin  to  let  me  go,”  repeated  the  astonished 
Southron,  gazing  at  the  Irishman  as  if  he  doubted 
whether  he  was  fool  or  knave.  “By  my*certie,  I 
know  not  what  thou  meanest.” 

“ Hould  yer  tongue  now,  and  go  on  yer  knees  ; O, 
ye  needn’t  look  so  frightened,  for  Til  be  as  aisy  as  I can 
with  ye,  seein’  yer  the  kind  ye  ir ; and  you,  Misther 
Goodenough,  draw  us  a flagon  apiece ; this  gentle- 
man’s goin’  to  beg  our  pardon,  and  afther  that  to 
drink  success  to  the  pope,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  the  divil  take  the  reformers.” 

Southron,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  rage,  es- 
pecially when  he  saw  the  wine  cup  twice  snatched 
from  his  lips,  now  made  a blow  of  his  sword  in  good 
earnest  at  his  pertinacious  tormentor,  intending,  no 
doubt,  to  do  him  serious  bodily  harm  ; when  the  latter, 
who  foresaw  the  danger,  and  stood  well  prepared  to 
meet  it,  suddenly  drew  his  hard  knotted  cudgel  from 
under  his  arm,  and  striking  his  assailant  above  the 
elbow,  (whether  by  accident  or  otherwise  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell,)  caused  him  to  drop  the  sword  instanta- 
neously, and  himself  to  stand  aghast  and  confounded 
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at  the  suddenness  of  the  act,  writhing  with. pain,  and 
incapable  of  moving  a muscle  in  his  defence. 

“ Down  on  yer  knees  with  ye,  I say,  and  don’t  be 
obstinate,”  cried  the  Irishman. 

“ Hold  ye  there,”  interposed  Oliver,  again  waddling 
in  between  the  hostile  parties,  and  affecting  to  be 
greatly  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  his  bouse ; 
“ grace  and  patience ! bless  my  soul,  masters,  how’s 
this?  what!  I’ll  send  for  her  majesty’s  constables, 
and  have  ye  both  to  the  Tholsel  for  disturbing  my 
quiet  and  respectable  hostelrie.” 

“ Here,  here,  out  av  the  way,”  muttered  the  imper- 
turbable Celt,  punching  the  fat  innkeeper  slightly  on 
the  belly  with  the  end  of  his  stick,  and  sending  him 
howling  across  the  room,  where  he  finally  settled 
down  on  a bench,  exclaiming  in  most  wrathy  indig- 
nation against  such  outrageous  treatment. 

“ Will  ye  throuble  yerself  to  kneel  down,  Misther 
Englishman,”  repeated  the  persevering  and  mischiev- 
ous fellow ; “ do,  av  ye  plaze,  and  don’t  keep  us  dy- 
ing here  with  the  druth  all  mornin’.” 

“Dost  think  I’m  a fool?”  demanded  Southron, 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  blow,  and  endeavoring 
to  keep  down  his  ire. 

“ O,  not  in  the  laste,”  returned  the  Irishman ; “ for 
I know  ye’ll  take  advice  like  a sensible  man,  and  do 
what  yer  bid ; so  kneel  down,  and  waste  no  more  of 
our  precious  time.” 

“ Hell  and  furies ! thou’rt  the  most  provoking 
scoundrel” And  not  waiting  to  finish  the  sen- 

tence, he  stooped,  and  made  a snatch  at  the  sword. 

“ Don’t  trouble  yourself,”  muttered  his  tormentor 
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dexterously  sliding  the  weapon  from  the  top  of  his 
boot  across  the  floor,  K but  kneel  down  quately,  and 
beg  pardon  y do,  take  a friend’s  advice  for  onct  in 
yer  life.” 

“Friend!  out  on  ye,  dog!”  shouted  Southron, 
making  a desperate  rush  to  escape  by  the  door ; and 
in  fact  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  move- 
ment, that  he  had  well  nigh  effected  his  purpose, 
when,  alas!  his  unwearied  tormentor  caught  him 
once  more  by  the  neck,  and  drawing  him  leisurely 
back,  repeated  his  request  as  coolly  as  ever. 

14  Botheration  t’ye,  down  on  yer  knees,  man,  an 
don’t  be  onrasonable.” 

44  Unreasonable  ? ” 

44  Ay,  shure,  it’s  not  such  a mighty  wonderful  thing 
to  be  axed  to  go  on  yer  knees.  But  begorra,  may  be 
ye  don’t  know  what  I mane ; tell  me,  honest  man, 
did  ye  iver  venthur  to  say  yer  prayers  ? ” 

“Hand  me  the  wine,  Goodniff!  ” cried  the  infuri- 
ate Southron,  now  turning  to  the  counter  again,  and 
laying  hold  of  a pewter  flagon ; 44  the  first  of  these 
scurvy  hinds  who  dares  lay  a hand  on  me,  by  all 
the  devils  in  hell!  I’ll  scatter  his  brains  on  the  floor; 
hand  me  the  wine,  thou  lard  tub  — thou  capon-fed 
glutton ! thou  hast  no  more  courage  in  thee  than  a 
bullfrog.” 

44  Grace  and  patience  — dear  me  — God  bless  my 
soul,”  replied  Oliver, 44 1 cannot  defend  thee  against 
six  such  tigers  as  these.” 

44  Upon  my  conscience,  boys,”  ejaculated  the  Irish- 
man, addressing  his  companions,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  silently  enjoying  the  scene ; “ may  be  he’s  only 
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a Turk,  or  a haythen,  and  was  niver  given  to  kneel. 
See  here,”  he  added,  laying  his  hand  for  the  third 
time  on  Southron’s  arm  just  as  the  latter  had  brought 
the  vessel  to  his  lips,  and  was  about  to  swallow  the 
delicious  draught  — “ if  yer  a Turk,  or  a haythen,  jist 
say  so,  and ” 

“ Perdition  seize  thee,  hellhound ! ” bellowed  South- 
ron, dashing  the  wine  cup  in  his  tormentor’s  face, 
and  raising  the  pewter  quart  pot  to  fell  him.  But 
the  Celt  was  too  quick  for  the  phlegmatic  English- 
man ; and  striking  the  weapon  from  his  hand  by 
another  dexterous  blow  of  his  trusty  cudgel,  he 
sprang  on  him,  and  with  the  help  of  his  willing  asso- 
ciates, soon  forced  him  on  his  knees. 

“ Villains  ! unhand  me ! ” shouted  Southron,  chok- 
ing with  rage ; “ what  have  I done  to  deserve  this 
brutal  and  unmanly  usage  ? ” 

“ Why,  then,  devil  a much,  barin’  yer  bad  man- 
ners,” replied  the  curly-headed  fellow,  taking  a full 
tankard  in  his  hand,  and  presenting  himself  before 
his  victim. 

“ What,  for  refusing  to  pay  scot  for  thee  and  thy 
murderous  companions  ? ” 

“ Well,  no ; in  troth  we’d  forgive  ye  that,  though  I 
may  tell  ye  atween  ourselves,  it  was  mighty  unda- 
cent  thratement,  an  a thing  they’d  niver  forget  to  ye 
in  Ireland,  if  ye  lived  to  the  age  of  Methusalem. 
There’s  the  Shivlahans  iv  Ballemagahay,  and  may  I 
niver  see  pace  if  one  i’  thim  dar  show  his  face  in  fair 
or  market,  wake  or  weddin’,  these  hundher  years  and 
more,  since  their  great  grandfather,  Ned  Roe,  left  out 
a boy  i’  the  Whoriskey’s  one  day  when  callin’  for  a 
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thrate  at  Gortnamonagh  market.  But  as  I was  say- 
in’  before,  we’d  easy  forgive  ye  all  that,  seein’  it 
wasn’t  yer  fault,  may  be,  niver  bein’  used  to  much 
dacency  in  these  parts ; an  ye  know  the  ould  sayin’ 
— we  needn’t  expect  beefsteaks  off  a windle- straw, 
nor  wool  off  a snowball.  An  more  by  the  same  to- 
ken, Misther  Englishman,  it’s  a poor  dhirty  way  ye’s 
have  in  regard  iv  dhrinkin’  — powerin’  ale  into  yer 
bellies,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  ye  were  so  many 
bottomless  beer  barrels,  niver  full  or  niver  empty ; 
and  then,  when  ye  do  get  enough,  it’s  down  ye  lie, 
with  divil  a bit  fun  in  ye,  more  than  so  many  suckin’ 
pigs  afther  their  male’s  mate.  Ha  ! an  that  brings 
another  thing  to  my  mind ; look  here,  masther  — 
I want  to  tell  ye  a secret  consarnin’  this  same  kind  i’ 
dhrinkin’.” 

Southron,  finding  himself  held  down  by  half  a 
dozen  stout  muscular  fellows,  and  seeing  no  prospect 
of  escape,  had  already,  during  the  delivery  of  the 
above  address,  made  two  or  three  efforts  to  control 
his  passion,  resolving  to  bear  the  infliction  with  as 
good  grace  as  possible  under  the  circumstances  ; but 
the  cool  prolixity  of  his  tormentor,  and  the  tantaliz- 
ing manner  in  which  he  held  the  wine  cup  right 
before  his  lips,  drove  him  at  last  to  desperation ; 
struggling  like  a lion  in  the  toils,  he  now  threw  him- 
self on  the  ground,  and  attempted  to  kick  out  with 
his  heavy  riding-boots,  shouting  in  the  mean  time 
to  his  quondam  friend  Oliver,  to  call  the  servants 
and  save  him  from  his  merciless  enemies. 

“So,  as  I was  sayin’,”  resumed  the  Celt,  after 
Southron  had  become  completely  exhausted  by  the 
2 Y* 
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struggle,  “ in  regard  to  this  dhrinkin’,  it’s  that  same 
that’s  makin’  bastes  and  bulldogs  iv  ye.  It’s  that  an 
the  like  iv  it  brings  them  big  cheeks  on  ye,  and  them 
black,  bushy  eyebrows,  and  that  condemned  treach- 
erous look  — the  picther  i’  the  heart  within  ye.  An 
more  than  that,  by  my  conscience  an  sowl,  it’s  my 
own  opinion  that  yev  lost  yer  religion  on  account  of 
it.  Ay,  faith,  no  better  could  happen  ye,  afther  turn- 
ing yer  backs  on  the  good  kindly  drop  that  warms  the 
heart,  and  melts  the  soul  to  all  kinds  i’  goodness ; that 
nivir  id  let  ye  rest  aisy  while  ye’d  a penny  to  lend,  a 
beggar  to  feed,  or  a friend  to  fight  for.  Och  hone,  jew- 
el dear,  an  shure  it’s  not  on  daggers,  and  dirks,  and 
swords,  and  pitchforks,  it  sets  us  a thinkin’ ; no,  in 
troth  ; but  just  iv  a dacent,  harmless  kippeen,  like 
this,  to  lend  a neighbor  a polthouge  or  two  at  a pat- 
tern, or  fair,  expectin’  to  be  paid  back  again  at  his 
earliest  convaynience.  No,  no,  there’s  no  murdbei 
in  the  pure  water  o’  life,  in  the  ould  usquebaugh  that 
our  ancestors  used  to  dhrink  long  ago,  when  they 
were  all  scholars  and  saints.  O,  hierna ; but  as  for 
yee’s,  poor  ignorant  crathurs,  it  was  livin’  on  the  dhirty 
pot  ale  and  grains  so  long,  that  reduced  yes  to  what 
ye  are  ; ay,  begorra,  till  ye  haven’t  one  dacent  feelin’ 
left  in  ye ; carin’  more  for  yer  bellies  than  yer  sowls, 
and  willin’  to  live  like  bastes,  an  die  like  bastes, 
if  ye  only  get  the  mate  and  the  dhrink.  An  then,  be- 
sides all  that,  the  sin  iv  gettin’  dhrunk,  an  loosin’  yer 
five  blessed  senses  on  such  dishwater,  ’ithout  the 
laste  taste  i’  temptation  in  it  in  the  world.  Why, 
now,  if  it  riz  yer  heart  itself,  if  it  even  made  ye 
laugh,  or  sing,  or  dance  at  a weddin’,  or  trail  a coat 
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At  a fair,  or  spit  on  yer  stick  and  screech  at  a ruc- 
tion, or  pit  any  other  dacent,  pious  Christian  feelin’ 

in  ye  at  all  at  all,  it  might  be  some  excuse;  but ” 

“ Stop,  stop,  stop,”  screamed  Southron  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  his  voice ; “ in  the  name  of  all  the 
furies,  tell  me,  what  wouldst  thou  of  me  ? ” 

“ Well  now,  that’s  what  I call  a sensible  question. 
1 see  yer  cornin’  to  yer  raison  at  last.  So  when 
ye  ask  a civil  question,  ye’ll  get  a civil  answer.” 

“ Zounds ! out  with  it,  then,”  roared  Southron,  im- 
patient of  the  delay.  “ Dost  think  I can  kneel  here 
all  morning?” 

“ Av  coorse  not ; and  that’s  by  raisin  iv  yer  niver 
lamin’  yer  prayers.  Bedad,  they  say  its  mighty  on- 
pleasant  for  them  that’s  not  used  to  it,  but  as  for 
us  Papists,  it’s  quite  nathural  an  easy.  When  I 
was  a bit  of  a garsoon,  jist  about  the  height  iv 
that,”  said  he,  showing  the  length  of  his  cudgel, 
u my  granmother,  God  rest  her  soul,  (more  betoken 
she  was  one  iv  the  Houlihans  i’  the  Claddagh,  the 
greatest  clan  i’  Voteens  in  the  seven  parishes,)  well, 
she  give  myself  a most  terrible  bastin’  one  night 
for  that  very  selfsame  thing  you  complain  iv,  good 
man.  And,  lo  and  behould  ye,  here’s  the  way  it 
happened.  Ould  Sharaashin  come  in  on  his  rounds 
one  evenin’.  This  Sbamashin,  I must  tell  ye,  was 
the  most  famish  hand  at  the  padreen  that  iver  han- 
dled a bades  in  Tyrconnell.” 

“ Hoa,  dog,  devil,  demon,  stop  this  infernal  jargon, 
and  tell  me  what  thou’d  have  me  do.” 

“Have  ye  do,  is  it?  Well,  then,  be  patient  an 
listen ; I’ll  tell  ye  in  a jiffy.  When  ye  sent  the  pope 
52 
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and  the  Papishes,  an  Mary  Stuart  to  hell,  here  a 
minit  ago,  (and  begorra,  there’s  such  crowds  iv  yer 
own  people  gone  down  there  av  late,  that  I can’t  see 
how  ye  cud  take  it  on  yer  conscience  to  hamper 
yer  ould  friend  with  so  many  strangers,)  but,  as  1 
was  sayin’,  when  ye  sent  them  to  hell  a while  ago, 
there  was  jist  but  one  thing  in  the  world  that  saved 
ye,  and  that  was  yer  cornin’  here  alone.  For  to  draw 
a lone  man’s  blood,  with  six  at  my  back,  is  what  I 
niver  cud  do  with  a clane  conscience.  So,  as  luck  id 
have  it,  yer  safe  for  this  time ; and  now  I suppose 
ye’ll  have  no  objection,  afther  the  marcy  I showed  ye, 
to  dhrink  success  to  the  pope  and  confusion  to  his 
enemies.” 

“ Never,”  cried  Southron.  “ Let  it  be  man  against 
man,  and  compel  me  if  thou  canst.” 

“ Och ! then,  by  the  holy  poker,  here’s  at  ye  with  a 
cead  mille  failthe ,”  cried  the  Celt,  spitting  on  his  cud- 
gel, and  flourishing  it  above  his  head ; “give  him  back 
his  sword,  boys,  and  clear  the  room ; we’ll  have  some 
fun  for’t  yet;  blackthorn  agin  steel  any  day.  And 
you,  Misther  Greasy  Paunch,”  he  continued,  turning 
to  Oliver,  “ boult  the  door,  and  let  no  one  in  to  spoil 
the  sport.  What’s  the  bargain,  masther?  first  down 
thrates  the  company,  and  dhrinks  the  pope’s  health 
or  the  queen’s,  jist  as  it  happens.  Divil  a betther, 
hirrah  for  ould  Ireland!  But  I say,  Misther  English- 
man, let  us  have  a fair  undherstanin’,  and  begin  like 
Christians.  Boys,  if  I’m  kilt,  ye  know  where  to 
bury  me.  And  you,  masther,  may  be  ye’d  have  some 
word  to  send  yer  wife  and  childher,  or  some  ordhers 
about  yer  grave,  or  some  dyin’  declarashin  regardin’ 
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the  natbur  iv  yer  death.  So  spake  in  time  iv  ye’ve 
any  thing  to  say,  and  don’t  be  tellin’  yer  friends  afther 
that  I killed  ye  onprepared.” 

Southron,  who  had  risen  and  taken  his  sword, 
now  stood,  staring  at  the  Irishman,  cutting  capers 
with  his  cudgel,  in  mute  astonishment. 

M Are  ye  ready  ? ” shouted  the  Celt,  dealing  the 
counter  a blow,  and  sending  the  goblets  and  tankards 
spinning  to  the  ceiling. 

“ What,  man,  wouldst  have  me  encounter  such  a 
weapon  as  that  with  a rapier,”  he  replied,  the  pain 
of  his  arm  still  reminding  him  of  its  weight.  “ Nay, 
nay,  I’m  not  a savage,  I trow.” 

MHo,  ho,  is  that  the  way  of  it?  Well,  boys,  hand 
him  one  iv  yer  shillelahs  — the  best  in  the  room, 
since  he’s  too  proud  to  take  the  odds.” 

“ Zounds,  man,”  roared  Southron,  “ I know  not 
the  use  of  the  weapon.” 

w And  what  the  devil  d’ye  want,  then  ? Bad  win’ 
to  ye!  d’ye  mane  to  give  us  no  satisfaction  at  all 
at  all?  Is  it  out  ye  expect  to  be  let,  afther  cursin’ 
the  pope  ’ithout  the  laste  taste  iv  apology  in  the 
world?  Well,  now,  upon  my  conscience,  to  be  a 
dacent-looking  man,  ye  have  the  most  onraison- 
able  ways  with  ye  iver  I seen  since  I was  christened. 
Come,  come,  if  ye  won’t  fight,  down  with  ye,  and  no 
more  palaverin’  about  it.”  Then,  turning  to  one  of 
his  companions,  he  took  him  aside,  and  having  asked 
a question  or  two,  to  which  the  fellow  seemed  to  re- 
ply in  the  affirmative,  again  repeated  his  command. 

But  Southron  no  longer  deigned  to  answer,  looking 
fierce  as  a bull  in  the  ring,  bis  left  hand  groping  his 
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breast  for  his  dagger  from  mere  force  of  habit,  whilst 
his  right  kept  continually  jerking  his  sword,  as  if  im- 
patient, yet  afraid  to  strike. 

“ So  ye  can’t  find  yer  dhirk,  can’t  ye  ? eh  ? ” 

No  answer. 

“Wud  ye  know  it  again?”  provokingly  inquired 
the  Irishman,  drawing  a dagger  from  under  his 
blouse,  and  holding  it  up  for  inspection. 

“ Da tion  ! ” growled  Southron,  surprised  at 

length  out  of  his  dogged  silence  on  recognizing  the 
weapon ; “ how  earnest  thou  by  that  ? ” 

“ I’ll  tell  ye.  Ye  came  in  last  night  to  the  Pay- 
cock,  with  a child  in  yer  arms,  and  afther  givin’  it  to 
Oliver  Goodenough  here  to  hould  for  a minit,  ye  went 
up  to  the  tap  and  called  for  a stoup  iv  wine.  It  hap- 
pened that  an  innocent-looking,  gray-headed  ould 
gentleman  was  inquirin’  of  the  landlord  for  a place 
called  Whinstone  Hollow,  and  of  one  Nell  Gower 
that  lived  there,  jist  as  you  came  up  to  the  coun- 
ter. Well,  ye  tuck  the  ould  man  by  the  collar,  and 
dragged  him  back,  tellin’  him  to  wait  till  his  betthers 
was  served.  Then,  seein’  a cross  peepin’  out  from 
the  foulds  iv  his  jarkin  as  he  turned  round,  ye  struck 
him  a heavy  blow  on  the  face  with  the  back  iv  yer 
hand,  and  tould  him  to  go  to  hell  for  a damned  ould 
cross-worshipper.  The  poor  ould  gentleman  riz  his 
cane  to  strike  back,  when  ye  hit  him  a second  time  * 
with  yer  clinched  fist,  and  felled  him  on  the  flure, 
like  the  poor,  mane,  dhirty,  cowardly  blackguard 
that  ye  are.  Well,  two  or  three  iv  the  bystandhers, 
who  had  some  pity  in  their  hearts,  (and  God  knows 
it’s  raisin’  they’d  have  for  more  iv  that  same,  if  thejr 
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knew  all  the  poor  innocent  ould  crathur  suffered 
from  you  and  the  likes  iv  ye,) — two  or  three  iv  the 
bystanders  then  got  a hoult  iv  ye,  to  purvcnt  any 
further  harm,  whin,  cowardly  to  the  last,  ye  drew 
this  dagger  on  them.  It  happened  that  I had  re- 
turned from  Whinstone  Hollow  afther  find  in’  the 
woman  the  ould  gentleman  came  in  search  of,  jist 
in  time  to  wrench  the  dhirk  from  your  hand,  an 
only  for  the  mercy  iv  God  an  the  interference  of 
the  people,  Fd  have  buried  it  to  the  hilt  in  yer 
dhirty  heart’s  blood.  Knowin’  the  business  ye  were 
on,  and  where  ye  were  goin’,  I left  ye  to  dhrink  yer 
wine,  an  trustin’  the  ould  man  to  the  care  iv  God 
and  the  landlady,  I set  out  before  ye ; and  so  here  I 
am.  Now,  scoundrel,  on  yer  knees  with  ye  this 
minit,  an  ask  God’s  pardon  an  the  ould  gentleman’s, 
ar  may  I niver  see  the  light  again,”  he  continued, 
growing  excited  at  the  thoughts  of  the  ruffian’s  in- 
ouman  conduct,  and  twirling  the  cudgel  over  his 
Jead,  “ but  I’ll  brak  every  bone  in  yer  body.” 

“ I acknowledge  I have  done  wrong,”  replied 
Southron,  at  last,  drawing  back  from  reach  of  the 
frightful  weapon  ; “ natheless,  being  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed when  I entered  the  Peacock  — ” 

“Down,  dog,  and  beg  pardon,”  interrupted  the 
angry  Celt,  no  longer  able  to  control  his  rage  — 
“down,  or  I’ll  tear  ye  in  dhuggins.  Coward,  if  it 
was  only  myself  ye  struck,  I could  forgive  it ; but  a 
dhrop  from  that  ould  man’s  little  finger  is  dearer 
to  me  than  my  life’s  blood.  Here,  take  that,”  he 
added,  striking  the  brawny  Englishman  on  the  face 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  ; may  be  that  id  provoke 
ye,  as  it  did  my  ould  raastber” 
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“ Ha,  dastardly  caitiff* ! assault  an  unprotected 
stranger  with  six  strong  men  at  thy  back ! ” sneered 
Southron. 

“ Sassenagh  churl,  remember  the  blow  at  the  Pay- 
cock.  But  I’ll  lave  ye  no  raison  to  complain  iv  foul 
play;  so  move  on  there,  boys — whip  the  sword  from 
him,  and  here’s  good  by  to  the  blackthorn ; ” and  so 
saying,  he  flung  it  across  the  counter,  striking  Oliver 
such  a blow  on  the  paunch  as  made  him  roar  like 
an  ox.  “ Now,  come  on,  ye  big,  false,  lubberly  dog,” 
he  continued,  squaring  at  him  with  his  fists,  “ and 
never  have  it  to  say  that  a Tyrconnell  boy  tuck  a 
dhirty  advantage.” 

Southron  moved  not  an  inch. 

“ Bad  luck  to  ye,  ye  mane  blackguard ; won’t  ye 
fight  at  all?” 

“With  the  sword  blade,”  growled  Southron; 
“nought  else.” 

“ Heavens  an  earth ! what’s  this  for?”  cried  Reddy, 
scratching  his  head,  and  completely  nonplussed. 
“ Oliver,  have  ye  iver  an  ould  sword  in  the  house,  or 
a scythe,  or  rapin’  hook,  or  any  thing  i’  the  kind  ?” 

The  innkeeper  replied  in  the  negative,  assuring 
him  that,  even  if  he  had,  he  should  hesitate  to  pro- 
duce it  to  the  endangering  of  human  life. 

“ Then  take  a hoult  of  him,  boys,  since  he  won’t 
fight,  and  on  his  knees  with  him  again.  I darn’t 
strike  a man  that  hasn’t  pluck  enough  to  fight,  but 
it’s  clane  again  my  conscience  to  let  him  go  scot  free 
without  an  apology.” 

Southron  was  now  seized  and  placed  kneeling  on 

the  floor,  and  tho  Irishman,  whom  the  reader  will 
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long  ago  have  recognized  as  Reddy  Connor,  ad* 
vanced  with  a wine  cup  in  his  hand,  and  ordered  him 
peremptorily  to  drink  the  toast. 

Southron  was  again  silent 

Then  cried  Reddy,  “ Here’s  success  to  the  Pope  i’ 
Rome  and  confusion  to  his  enemies ; ” and  having 
swallowed  about  half  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  he 
handed  it  to  one  of  his  associates,  and  directed  him 
how  to  administer  the  draught ; then  stepping  behind 
Southron,  he  seized  him  by  the  chin  with  the  ofte 
hand  and  by  the  nose  with  the  other,  and  gave 
both  such  a wrench  as  opened  his  jaws  wider  than 
they  had  ever  before  opened  for  the  wine  cup  or 
beer  can. 

“ Hoagh ! ” groaned  the  wretch,  looking  entreatingly 
up  in  Reddy’s  face. 

“ Will  ye  dhrink  the  toast?  ” demanded  the  latter, 
loosening  his  hold. 

“ Ay,  ay,  any  thing  to  save  me  from  choking. 
Zounds,  thou’rt  a most  incarnate  devil.” 

“Here,  then,  take  the  cup,  and  pronounce  the 
words,  ‘God  bless  the  pope.’” 

“ God  bless  the  pope,”  repeated  Southron,  half 
uttering  the  words,  and  bending  his  head  like  a bull 
in  the  ring  held  by  the  nose  from  butting  with  his 
horns. 

“ And  confusion  to  his  enemies.” 

“ And  confusion  to  his  enemies.”  Then  raising 
the  vessel  to  his  lips,  he  drained  it  of  its  contents. 

“ I swore  last  night  you’d  pay  dearly  for  yer  ruf- 
fianly assault  on  my  heart-broken  ould  masther,” 
said  Reddy ; “ but  as  fate  id  have  it,  yer  cowardice 
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saved  ye,  as  it  saves  many  a blusterin’  red-faced 
turkey  cock,  like  ye,  when  be  happens  to  fall  into  a 
dacent  man’s  hands.  But  away  now,  ye  mane- 
spirited  hound,  and  take  this  with  ye,”  he  added, 
snapping  the  blade  of  his  sword  across  his  knee, 
and  pitching  the  fragments  at  his  feet,  “ for  yer  only 
worthy  to  carry  a butcher’s  knife  at  yer  belt.” 

u We  shall  meet  again,”  muttered  Southron  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as  he  quitted  the  tap  amid  the 
jeers  of  the  bystanders. 

“ God  forbid,”  replied  Reddy,  with  inexpressible 
scorn  on  his  fine  manly  face  — “ God  forbid  that  you 
and  I should  iver  meet  alone ; for  my  hands  are  yet 
unstained  by  human  gore,  and  id  fain  have  them  rest 
dane  in  my  father’s  grave,  unpolluted  by  the  swinish 
blood  of  a beggarly  Sassenagh.” 

Having  called  for  a round,  the  jolly  blue  coats  now 
drank  each  a hearty  draught  to  their  further  ac- 
quaintance with  Misther  Redmond  O’Connor,  and 
requesting  Oliver  to  chalk  it  to  the  account  of  a cer- 
tain old  lady,  whose  name  it  was  then  unnecessary 
to  mention,  left  the  Whitehorse  of  Wimbleton,  in  the 
gray  light  of  the  morning,  to  retrace  their  steps,  each 
by  a different  route,  to  the  good  city  of  London,  there 
to  execute  the  further  orders  of  the  spaewifo  in  ref- 
erence to  the  child. 

As  the  last  of  the  merry  party  passed  the  thresh- 
old of  the  tavern,  he  stooped  for  a moment  to  tie 
up  his  hose,  and  was  heard  muttering  faintly  in 
the  distance,  “ May  the  divil  be  from  me,  Barney, 
if  that  Connor  disn’t  bate  walloppin’  Ned  out  and 
out” 
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u O,  then,  the  sorra  whip  the  tongue  out  iv  him,” 
returned  Barney ; M isn’t  he  the  nate  spaker?  ” 

“ Faith,  and  that’s  a purty  bit  iv  blackthorn  he 
carries  — eh  ? ” 

“ Ay,  begorra,  an  himself’s  the  boy  can  handle  it, 
I’ll  go  bail  for  ye ; upon  my  troth  it  did  my  heart 
good  to  see  the  touch  he  gave  that  big-headed  frw- 
dach  on  the  arm.” 

“ And  did  ye  see  how  quately  he  gave  us  the  pass* 
word?  I’ll  warrant  Nell  an  him’s  ould  cronies;  bedad, 
he’s  no  goslin’,  any  way,  that’s  one  thing.” 

Here  the  sounds  of  the  voices  began  to  grow  in- 
distinct, and  at  length  entirely  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

When  Southron  left  the  tap,  his  first  look  was  at 
the  settle  in  the  kitchen,  where  he  had  deposited  the 
child ; but  the  settle  was  empty,  and  the  child  was 
gone.  He  then  searched  in  the  bed  chamber  adjoin- 
ing the  kitchen,  thinking  some  of  the  servants  might 
have  snatched  it  up  when  the  quarrel  commenced,  and 
carried  it  there  from  reach  of  danger ; but  ht  could 
see  neither  servant  nor  babe.  He  then  began  to  sus- 
pect, for  the  first  time,  that  the  Irishman’s  object  in 
protracting  the  dispute  was  nothing  more  than  to 
keep  him  engaged  till  some  one,  whom  they  had  been 
waiting  for,  should  come  to  take  the  infant ; and  re- 
membering also  that  his  assailant  had  beckoned  one 
of  his  associates  aside,  and  whispered  something  in 
his  ear  in  the  very  heat  of  the  discussion,  he  con- 
cluded all  was  a plot  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
Oliver  Goodniff  and  the  Irishman  were  both  impli* 
cated  in  it  under  the  direction  of  Nell  Gower, 
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Returning  again  to  the  tap,  he  found  Reddy  Con- 
nor and  Oliver  whispering  to  each  other,  apparently 
in  great  confidence,  across  the  counter. 

“ The  child  is  gone  ! ” cried  Southron,  in  a voice 
intended  to  be  calm,  but  which  trembled  with  pas- 
sion. 

“ Gone ! ” repeated  Oliver,  raising  his  hands  in 
feigned  astonishment;  “bless  my  soul!  that  can- 
not be.” 

“ Ay,  stolen ! ” said  Southron,  in  the  same  harsh, 
unsteady  voice  ; “ and  thou,  Oliver  Goodniff,  art 
privy  to  the  theft.” 

“ I privy  to  the  theft  ? grace  and  patience ! thou’rt 
short  o’  thy  wits  this  morning.  Gadzooks!  man, 
thinkest  thou  I have  nought  better  on  hand  than 
plots  and  schemes  for  stealing  infants?”  And  growl- 
ing out  his  indignant  resentment  at  the  vile  charge, 
he  hurried  through  the  tap,  and  affected  to  busy  him- 
self searching  every  room  and  passage,  hole  and 
corner,  for  the  missing  babe.  But  “ alas ! ” as  he  said 
himself,  “ to  no  purpose.”  At  length,  he  sat  down 
exhausted,  and  began  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from 
his  broad,  red  face,  with  the  napkin  he  ever  kept 
hanging  from  the  button  hole  of  his  jerkin,  exclaim- 
ing between  each  breath,  “ Odds,  barrels  and  bod- 
kins; this  savors  most  damnably.” 

“As  thy  carcass  shall,  when  it  hangeth  a week 
before  Tyburn,”  returned  Southron ; “so  if  thou’d 
save  thy  fat  sides  from  the  kites  and  jackdaws,  thou’lt 
take  measures  incontinently  to  have  the  child  forth- 
coming.” 

c Marry  eome  up  with  thee,  Robert  Southron ; 
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speak  me  not  thus  of  feeding  kites  and  crows,  for  no 
legal  and  chargeable  cause ; but  rather  bethink  o’  thy- 
self, whom  my  natural  hatred  of  sudden  deaths  hath 
saved  from  the  gallows  these  twenty  years  gone.” 

“ Ha,  ha  ! ” laughed  Southron,  with  a fiendish  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  as  he  shot  a glance  across 
the  counter  at  his  quondam  school-fellow;  “less  of 
the  past  and  more  of  the  present,  an  thou  pleasest. 
The  child  — the  child  ! I shall  have  the  child,  or  thou 
djest.” 

“ Grace  and  patience ! and  what  wouldst  with 
the  child,  Master  Southron,  eh  ? Murder  it  as  thou 
once  tried  to  murder  thine  own  flesh  and  blood? 
Nay,  thou  needcst  not  try  to  bully  me  with  thy  dark 
brows,  Master  Keeper ; an  thou’d  find  the  child,  go 
elsewhere  an  seek  it ; and  look  ye  here,  Sir  Bravo, 
an  I but  hear  of  thee  coupling  my  name  with  this 
foundling,  by  my  certies!  Ill  have  thee  houselled 
where  thou’lt  soon  be  taught  to  mend  thy  manners.” 
Again  Southron  laughed,  as  in  defiance  of  the 
threat;  but  the  look  which  accompanied  it  was  this 
time  less  undaunted  than  before. 

“ More  of  this  anon,  Master  Oliver ; but  now 
would  I learn  from  thee  something  of  the  child. 
Shouldst  thou  refuse  to  declare  whether  it  hath  been 
carried  oft’,  or  give  clew  to  its  discovery,  I’ll  have 
thee  taken  before  the  lord  justice  ere  thou’rt.  a day 
older..  As  for  this  fellow,  he  said,”  turning  to  speak 

to  Reddy But  Reddy  was  gone.  And  so  we 

must  take  breath  for  a moment,  and  have  a fair  start 
with  him  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

We  have  had  occasion  once,  we  believe,  in  the 
course  of  this  story,  to  say  something  of  a certain 
Sam  Wabble,  nephew  of  old  Wattie,  of  Brockton, 
the  licensed  beggar  of  that  district,  and  apprentice 
to  one  Peter  Towravel,  an  honest  cordwainer  of  the 
city  of  London.  This  young  lad,  as  appears  from 
Wattie’s  conversation  with  Sewall  the  steward,  was 
sent  on  a certain  day  with  a special  message  to  that 
worthy  man’s  wife,  and  while  awaiting  the  good 
lady’s  pleasure,  felt  somewhat  surprised  at  seeing  her 
brother,  Luke  Davidson,  enter  the  house  disguised 
as  a Catholic  priest,  and  accompanied  by  a courtly- 
dressed  gentleman  of  rank,  who  addressed  him  as 
Master  Millar,  and  conversed  with  him  in  very  fa- 
miliar terms  on  various  subjects  relating  to  Brockton 
Hall,  but  particularly  of  Mistress  Alice,  the  great 
heiress,  and  of  the  riches  her  father  had  been  so  care- 
fully hoarding  up  against  her  marriage  day.  Sam, 
who  sat  in  a remote  corner  of  the  room,  and  over- 
heard the  conversation  unnoticed,  or  perhaps  disre- 
garded, suspected  there  was  something  in  the  close 
companionship  of  the  distinguished-looking  courtier 
and  the  discarded  servant  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth 
that  boded  no  good  to  Brockton  Hall  or  its  inmates ; 
and  hence  he  communicated  his  doubts  about  the 
matter,  the  next  conveniert  opportunity,  to  some 
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friends  who  happened  to  come  on  business  to  the 
city,  and  they  doubtless,  on  their  return,  repeated  the 
story  to  old  Wat  tie. 

Reddy  paid  little  attention,  at  the  time,  to  the  an- 
gry  dispute  he  chanced  to  overhear  between  the  men- 
dicant and  the  steward,  and  most  likely  never  would 
have  thought  of  it  again  had  affairs  gone  on  as  usual 
at  the  Hall ; but  now  that  he  found  himself  an  out- 
cast on  the  world,  a good  hundred  miles  from  home, 
with  scarce  a penny  in  his  purse,  his  master  confined 
to  his  lodgings  by  illness  resulting  from  old  age,  fa- 
tigue, and  a breaking  heart,  his  young  mistress  carried 
off  to  the  royal  palace,  from  which  she  might  never 
return,  and  even  Nell  Gower,  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected some  help  in  his  distress,  left  without  a spot 
to  shelter  herself,  much  less  a friend,  — with  all  these 
reflections  crowding  in  upon  his  mind,  no  wonder, 
we  say,  he  tried  to  brush  the  cobwebs  off  his  mem- 
ory, and  to  think  of  some  one  who  might  lend  him 
a helping  hand  in  his  forlorn  condition.  Of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  the  reader  may  readily  be- 
lieve Sam  Wabble  was  not  the  last  he  chanced  to 
remember ; now,  particularly,  since  Sam  had  given 
the  first  clew  to  the  detection  of  the  plot. 

Being,  however,  an  entire  stranger  in  the  great 
metropolis,  he  might  have  searched  through  it  for  a 
whole  year,  and  inquired  of  half  its  population,  ere 
he  had  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  so  obscure  an 
individual  as  Sam  Wabble,  the  cordwaineris  appren- 
tice ; but  honest  Reddy  had  not  been  five  years  from 
Tyrconnell  for  nothing;  he  had  learned  something 
of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  therefore  it  was  that, 
53 
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when  he  set  out  from  the  Whitehorse  of  Wimbleton, 
after  his  altercation  with  Southron,  he  had  already 
provided  himself  with  some  information  respecting 
Sam’s  place  of  residence.  Nell  Gower,  in  fact,  dur- 
ing the  short  interview  she  had  with  him  at  the 
cavern  on  the  preceding  night,  had  told  him  all  she 
knew  concerning  Sam  ; and  Oliver  had  added  a few 
particulars  on  his  own  account  during  the  confiden- 
tial whispering  across  the  counter,  in  which  South- 
ron had  detected  them  on  his  return  from  his  fruitless 
search. 

Buttoning  his  doublet  over  his  broad  chest  to  keep 
out  the  cold  air  of  the  morning,  and  spitting  gayly  on 
his  stick,  Reddy  turned  his  face  to  London,  resolving 
to  do  the  best  he  could,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Provi- 
dence. With  such  a supple  pair  of  legs,  and  such  a 
stout  heart  to  drive  them,  as  Reddy  Connor  had  at 
his  service,  there  can  be  little  doubt  he  soon  accom- 
plished his  journey,  and  after  the  necessary  inquiries 
as  to  streets,  lanes,  &c.,  at  length  discovered  the  hum- 
ble abode  of  Peter  Towravel. 

On  entering  the  long,  narrow,  ill-lighted  cellar,  in 
which  the  worthy  tradesman  and  his  apprentice  were 
busy  at  work  after  their  early  meal,  Reddy  turned  up 
his  cudgel  under  his  arm,  and  passing  the  proprietor 
by  with  a nod,  walked  straight  up  to  his  quondam 
friend,  and  dealing  him  a smart  blow  with  the  heel 
of  his  fist  between  the  shoulders,  (Irish  fashion,) 
snatched  his  brawny  hand  and  gave  it  so  warm  and 
loving  a squeeze,  that,  to  judge  from  the  expression 
of  Sam’s  face,  he  would  willingly  have  all  right  with 
so  sensible  a proof  pf  his  affection. 
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u Zounds  ! ” cried  the  astonished  apprentice,  “ what 
doth  this  mean  ? ” • 

“ Bad  scran  to  ye ! how  is  every  bone  in  yer  body, 
man?7’  cried  Reddy.  “ Eh,  by  the  powers  i’ pa- 
tience ! ye’ve  grown  a brave,  thumpin’,  rattlin’  fellow, 
so  ye  have  ; an  how  diz  the  world  use  ye,  man,  since 
ye  left  us  ? ” 

The  apprentice  thanked  him  kindly  for  his  good 
will,  and  then,  leaning  back  against  a bench,  folded 
his  bare,  dusty  arms,  and  began  to  make  the  ordina- 
ry inquiries  about  his  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
Worcestershire. 

Reddy  shook  his  head,  signifying  he  had  a long, 
sad  story  to  tell,  and  begged  his  friend  would  come 
with  him  to  some  alehouse  hard  by,  where  they 
might  drink  a stoup  together  for  old  acquaintance’ 
sake,  and  talk  over  matters  more  at  their  leisure. 

Honest  Sam,  but  too  glad  to  meet  one  whom  he 
had  always  ranked  among  his  best  friends,  when  he 
used  long  ago  to  water  the  plants  and  weed  the  beds 
in  Mistress  Alice’s  flower  garden,  readily  consented  ; 
and  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  mas- 
ter, accompanied  Reddy  to  a tavern,  where  they 
soon  found  ihernsclvcs  comfortably  seated  in  a snug 
room,  behind  the  bar,  with  a well-furnished  table  be- 
fore them,  on  which  lay  sundry  cold  meats,  and  a can 
of  foaming  ale  occupying  the  centre.  Reddy  now 
informed  his  young  acquaintance  of  the  various  occur- 
rences that  took  place  in  his  absence,  but  especially  of 
the  fatal  catastrophe  which  left  him  without  a home. 

“ Zooks  ! man,  I knew  it,”  exclaimed  Sam.  “ I 
knew  something  should  come  of  it.” 
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“ Of  what  ? ” 

“ Why,  marry,  of  his  secret  coinmunings  and  plot* 
with  Davidson,  his  knavish  brother-in-law.  Ah,  gad’s 
me,  since  I saw  the  false  varlet  in  company  a’  the 
great  courtier,  whom  I afterwards  found  to  be  Sir 
Thomas  Plimpton,  I did  well  wot  there  was  foul 
play  in  the  game.” 

“ Ah,  thin,  bad  luck  to  the  black  villain  ; d’ye  hap- 
pen to  know  where  he  lives,  Sam  ? ” inquired  Reddy, 
filling  his  companion’s  pint  pot  again,  and  shoving  it 
across  the  table  with  an  accompanying  nod  of  invi- 
tation ; “ but  it’s  myself  id  like  to  see  the  house,  if  it 
was  only  just  to  stand  before  it  night  an  day,  an  wait 
for  him  to  come  out,  that  I might  make  mince  mate 
iv  him,  the  etarnal  scoundrel.  They  say  it’s  in  a 
place  called  Blinder  Lane  he  lives;  but  shure,  my- 
self knows  no  more  iv  where  Blinder  Lane  is  than 
the  man  in  the  moon.” 

“Blinder  Lane  is  but  two  streets  below,”  replied 
Sam,  after  swallowing  the  ale.  “ I can  bring  thee 
thither  in  the  twisting  of  a whipcord.” 

“ Bedad,  then  it’s  myself  that’ll  be  behouldin  to  ye, 
Sam ; and,  in  troth,  if  ye  only  knew  how  the  desav- 
in’ thief  threated  your  poor  old  dacint  uncle,  Wat- 
tie  Wabble,  ye  wouldn’t  think  much  throuble  i’  that 
same.  But  shure,  it’s  little  we  cud  expect  of  the 
likes  iv  him,  the  infarnal  hypocrite  — God  forgive 
me  for  sayin’  it ; and  as  for  poor  Wattie,  the  crathur, 
when  I heard  the  black-hearted  robber  ordher  him  to 
be  gone,  jist  as  he  wud  a dog,  from  the  place  where 
he  had  the  warm  welcome  from  the  full  hand,  and 
the  pleasant  countenance,  these  twenty  years  and 
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more,  I thought  I cud  have  melted  him  on  the 
spot” 

“ Did  he  lay  hands  on  the  old  man  ? ” inquired 
Sam,  biting  his  lip  and  sinking  the  point  of  the  knife 
he  held  deep  into  the  deal  table  before  him. 

“ Well,”  replied  Reddy,  glancing  at  the  expression 
of  his  companion’s  face,  “ as  for  what  happened  be- 
fore he  dragged  him  to  the  doore,  I can’t  tell,  stand- 
in’  as  I was  on  the  stairs,  with  the  wall  iv  the  room 
atween  us.”  # 

“ Dragged  to  the  door ! ” repeated  Sam,  coughing 
up  the  phlegm  which  his  rising  anger  had  accumu- 
lated ; “ ah,  and  then ” 

M Why,  all  I cud  see,  when  I stooped  and  looked 
into  the  hall,  was  Sewall,  takin’  the  ould  man  by 
the  back  i’  the  neck,  and  pitchin’  him  down  the  steps 
with  a shove  that  might  have  driven  an  ox,  and  curs- 
in’ him  to  be  gone  for  an  ould  scurvy-tongued  im- 
posthur.” 

“ Wattie  Wabble  was  a kind  uncle  to  me,”  said 
the  phlegmatic  Sam,  now  somewhat  flushed  and 
excited  by  the  relation,  “ and  1 swear  by  St.  Dunstan, 
Pll  see  Sewall’s  outrage  to  the  helpless  old  man 
repaid.” 

“He’s  an  inhuman  baste,”  continued  Reddy,  still 
adding  fuel  to  the  tardy  flame,  that  id  go  to  brak 
the  neck  iv  a poor,  distressed  cripple  like  that  — 
an  ould  crathur  that  never  hurted  a fly  in  his  life, 
aither  by  * thought,  word,  deed,  or  omission.’  An  as 
to  yer  ould  masther,  Sir  Geoffrey,  that  used  to  tache 
ye  the  prayers  sittin’  on  his  knee  under  the  sundial, 
on  the  green  plot,  who  fed  ye  and  cled  ye  till  ye 
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were  able  to  do  for  yerself ; why,  if  I was  only  to 
tell  ye  the  half  i’  what  he  did  to  that  blissed  ould 
man,  ye’d  think  it  was  out  iv  all  manner  of  mains 
for  any  mortal  to  be  guilty  of  it.  Bad  cess  to  th’as- 
mnch  as  one  sixpence  he  left  him  to  cross  anither 
with;  nor  even  his  purty  wee  goold  whistle  he  used 
to  call  ye  on,  or  even  a goblet  to  dhrink  his  wine  out 
iv,  (that/s  set  in  case  he  had  it,  but  the  devil  a tint  he 
had  to  wet  his  lips ;)  and  then,  afther  ail,  to  burn 
the  house  over  his  head,  that  the  blackguard  iv  hell 
might  conshume  every  proof  iv  his  damnable  rob- 
bery — och,  och,  Sam,  dear,  it.  makes  the  blood  boil 
in  my  veins  to  think  of  it.” 

“Zounds!  an  I but  caught  him,”  muttered  Sam, 
clinching  his  teeth,  “ methinks  I could  tear  the  heart 
from  the  wretch’s  body.” 

“ Bedad,  thin,  if  it’s  an  earnest  yer  in,  we  might 
catch  him  yet.” 

“ Ah,  marry,  how  may  that  be  ? ” earnestly  de- 
manded Sam  ; “ hath  he  not  escaped  ? ” 

“ Av  coorse  ; but  he  didn’t  get  home  yet.” 

“ How  long  since  he  left?  ” 

“ Just  five  days  the  night.” 

“ Nay,  he  must  have  travelled  fast  to  outrun  pur- 
suit,” observed  Sam,  shaking  his  head  doubtfully. 

“ He’s  too  knowing  for  that,”  said  Reddy.  “ Sew- 
all’s  not  the  man  to  venture  his  goold  bags  on  a 
crupper  sitch  times  as  these,  when  one  is  not  sure 
i’  the  buttons  on  his  jerkin  ; O,  sorra  fear  of  him  ; 
he’ll  take  some  safer  way  #to  secure  his  plundher; 
but  never  mind,  Sam  ; I’ve  a notion  we  can  reach 
him  afther  all,  and  save  somethin’  too  out  i*  the 
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plunder  for  *he  ould  mast.her,  if  ye’ll  only  stick  by 
me.” 

“ Right  faithfully,”  cried  Sam  ; “ay,  marry  shall  I; 
and  as  for  Peter  Towravel,  zounds!  let  him  bring  me 
to  the  leet  eourt,  an  he  likes  it;  I care  not.  a barley- 
corn.” 

•4  Then  empty  yer  ale  can,  an  let’s  be  movin’,  for 
there’s  no  time  to  lose.” 

Having  cheerfully  paid  the  reckoning  with  the  last 
piece  of  coin  in  his  purse,  Re<J/fly  again  turned  up 
his  cudgel  under  his  arm,  and  set  out  to  accompany 
his  conductor  to  Blinder  Lane. 

On  arriving  in  front  of  the  small  but  comfortable- 
looking house  occupied- by  the  worthy  Mistress  Sew- 
all,  Reddy  directed  his  companion  to  remain  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  till  his  return,  cautioning  him  at 
the  same  time,  if  he  happened  to  see  Davidson  com- 
ing about  the  house,  to  keep  him  engaged ; and 
then,  walking  up  to  the  door  which  opened  into  a 
narrow  alley,  he  lifted  the  latch  unhesitatingly,  and 
stepping  in,  inquired  for  Mrs.  Sewall. 

“ An  what  may  thy  business  be  with  her,  good 
man,”  said  a smart,  buxom-looking  woman,  about 
forty  years  of  age,  rising  from  her  seat,  and  meeting 
Reddy  at  the  room  door,  as  if  she  supposed  it  was 
some  passing  inquiry  he  wished  to  make;  or  perhaps 
thought  his  rough  appearance  hardly  entitled  him  to 
a more  respectful  reception.  “ What  may  thy  busi- 
ness be  ? ” 

“ Why  then,  bedad,  yer  ladyship,”  replied  Reddy, 
looking  furtively  round  to  see  if  there  was  any  one 
within  hearing,  and  speaking  in  a low,  confidential 
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tone  — “bedad,  yer  ladyship,  id  like  to  have  a word 
with  ye  in  private,  if  ye’ve  no  objections.” 

“With  me,  man,  and  in  private?”  repeated  the 
good  woman,  eying  the  stranger  doubtfully. 

“Whisht,  whisht!”  ejaculated  the  grimacing  Red- 
dy ; “ don’t  spake  so  loud.” 

“ What  dost  mean,  fellow?”  she  demanded,  attrib- 
uting to  Reddy’s  words  and  gestures  a very  different 
meaning  from  that  they  were  intended  to  convey ; 
“ eh  ? dost  come  here  to  insult  me  ? ” 

“ Aisy,  aisy,  mistress,  for  Heaven’s  sake,”  he  en- 
treated, attempting  to  stop  her  mouth  with  the  crown 
of  his  hat  in  very  familiar  fashion ; “ aisy,  or  ye’ll 
spoil  all.” 

“Hoa,  there,  Gilbert!  Gilbert!  Andrews!”  cried 
the  now  indignant  woman,  opening  an  inner  door 
and  calling  help  from  the  lower  story  of  the  build- 
ing;“  haste  thee  up  here!  haste  thee  up,  and  bring 
the  arquebuse  with  thee  to  expel  this  impudent 
varlet.” 

In  a moment,  a tall  strapping  fellow  made  his  ap- 
pearance with  the  aforesaid  instrument  in  his  hand, 
and  ordered  Reddy,  on  pain  of  instant  annihilation, 
to  quit  the  house. 

“ Faith,  then, . an  welcome,”  responded  Reddy, 
putting  on  his  hat  and  turning  away;  “begorra, 
it’s  all  one  to  me.  I was  ordered  to  carry  ye  a mes- 
sage, and  shure,  if  ye  don’t  like  to  resave  it,  it’s 
not  my  fault.  By  the  powers ! it’s  what  I call  the 
height  of  ondacent  thratement  to  be  turned  out  av  a 
woman’s  house,”  he  continued,  leisurely  walking 
along  the  passage  and  stepping  into  the  street,  “afther 
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coinin’  a journey  of  a hundher  miles  ail  more  with 
a token  from  her  husband.” 

“ From  my  husband  ? ” 

“ O,  ye  heard  that,  did  ye  ? ” 

“ Come  back,  honest  man  ; mayhap  I’ve  mistaken 
thy  words,”  cried  the  good  woman,  stretching  her 
head  out  of  the  door. 

u O,  then,  bad  luck  to  the  message  ye’ll  get  from 
me,  till  ye  larn  betther  manners,  Mistress  Sewall,” 
muttered  Reddy,  affecting  to  be  greatly  offended  at  the 
reception  he  met  with.  “ To  the  divil  I pitch  sitch  a 
country  as  this,  where  a man  can’t  open  his  lips  but 
he’ll  be  shot,  may  be,  afore  he  can  close  them.” 

“Nay,  I beg  thee  return,  good  man,  and  deliver 
thy  message ; right  sorry  I am  for  having  mistaken 
the  purport  of  thy  speech  ; come  back,  I entreat 
thee.” 

u Well,”  responded  Reddy,  “ it’s  hard  to  refuse  a 
lady  when  she  enthrates  ye ; but,  upon  my  con- 
science, it  id  anger  any  body,  mam,  to  be  sarved 
this  way  afther  sitch  a journey.” 

“ And  now  to  the  message,”  said  Mrs.  Sewall,  mo- 
tioning Reddy  to  a seat. 

“ It’s  a bad  business,  yer  ladyship  — a mighty  bad 
business,  I’m  afeard ; but  shure  all’s  not  lost  that’s 
in  danger.  Ye’ve  heard  from  the  masther  iv  late  ? ” 
w Not  very  lately  — that  is,  ” she  added,  hesitat- 
ingly, “ not  within  a few  days  ; dost  know  aught  of 
him  ? ” 

“ Is  it  me  ? O,  but  I beg  yer  pardon,  yer  ladyship  ; 
shure  ye  niver  saw  me  afore,  an  av  coorse  ye  cudn’t 
know  me.  Bedad,  I was  almost  forgettin’  myself 
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from  the  flusther  ye  put  me  in.  So  ye  didn’t  hear 
from  him.  Well,  now,  that’s  quare,  for  he  tould  me 
he’d  write  and  let  ye  know  the  way  he’d  come,  so  as 
to  be  prepared.” 

“ And  is  he  coming  home  soon  ? ” carelessly  in- 
quired Mrs.  Sewall. 

“Cornin’  home?”  repeated  Reddy,  with  a well- 
feigned  astonishment;  “orra,  then  may  be  yer  not 
♦the  lady  I was  sent  to  at  all  at  all.” 

“ I am  Master  Sewall’s  wife.” 

“ An  thunder  an  turf,  what  diz  yer  ladyship  mane 
by  strivin’  to  conceal  it  from  me  ? ” 

“ Conceal  what  ? ” 

“ Why,  yer  resavin’  a letter  say  in’  what  day  he’d 
be  home,  and  how  he’d  come.  But  shure  that’s 
none  i’  my  business,  and  so  I needn’t  trouble  my 
head  about  it.” 

“ Gramercy,  man,  thou’rt  a strange-spoken  mes- 
senger to  send  hither.” 

“ Well,”  cried  Reddy,  rising  and  taking  up  his  hat 
and  cudgel  preparing  to  leave,  “ all  I have  to  say 
is,  that  the  whole  place  was  in  blazes  afore  I left,  and 
that  Masther  Sewall  had  secured  the  money  and  plate, 
and  sent  me  here  to  tell  ye,  that  if  there’s  any  danger 
to  send  him  word,  that  he  may  keep  out  i’  the  way.” 

“ An  what  proof  have  I that  my  husband  sent  thee 
hither,  good  man  ? ” 

“Proof!”  repeated  Reddy,  scratching  his  head 
under  his  hat,  and  looking  inquisitively  at  the  cau- 
tious woman. 

“ Ay,  marry,  how  know  I thour’t  not  a spy  come 
hither  to  mislead  us  ? ” 
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“ A spy!  to  mislade  ye!”  again  repeated  Reddy; 
“ is  it  to  inthrap  ye,  ye  mane  ? ” 

u Truly,  yes,  such  things  have  happened.” 

“ Begorra,  then,  yer  ladyship,”  he  responded,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel,  “if  them’s  the  thoughts  ye  have, 
yer  safest  way’s  not  to  thrust  me.  I delivered  my 
message,  any  way ; so  the  top  i’  the  mornin’  to  ye, 
Mistress  Sewall.  And  divil  whip  the  legs  from  un- 
dher  me  if  iver  I come  on  sitch  a message  again.” 

“ Stay,  good  man ; I meant  no  offence.  In  such 
times  as  these  thou  shouldst  wonder  not  we  use 
caution ; and  albeit  thou  wearest  an  honest  face,  yet 
we  have  seen  rogues  whose  faces  were  as  honest 
looking  as  thine.” 

“ Keep  on  the  safe  side,  mam ; it’s  the  wisest  way,’' 
muttered  Reddy,  moving  off. 

“Hold,  good  fellow  — stay  — I would  speak  fur- 
ther with  thee.” 

* Ye’ll  be  plazed  to  tell  the  masther,”  he  continued 
unconcernedly,  “that  Tim  was  here  and  delivered 
the  message,  for  Fd  niver  draw  an  aisy  breath,  if  he 
thought  I’d  desave  him  in  the  amplush  he’s  in.  An 
ye  may  tell  him  too  that  Houghton ’s  in  purshuit  of 
him,  Waglippet’s  kilt  dead,  and  that  afther  he  give 
me  the  message  to  yer  ladyship,  I had  to  turn  back 
to  the  stable,  and  by  the  time  I got  the  horse  out  the 
whole  house  was  in  flames.  So  the  ould  man  and 
that  divil  of  a sarvant  av  his,  Reddy  Connor,  will 
niver  give  him  any  throuble  again,  barrin  it’s  their 
ghosts.  So  fair  drames  to  ye,  mam.” 

“ Stay  a moment — come  back,  Tim,  come  hither,” 
she  cried,  now  completely  deceived  by  the  fellow’s 
3 a* 
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careless  indifference  to  her  good  or  bad  opinion,  no 
less  than  by  the  accurate  accounts  he  seemed  to  give 
of  the  occurrences  at  Brockton.  But  this  time  Reddy 
would  not  return  so  readily ; in  fact,  he  at  first  abso- 
lutely refused,  alleging  as  a reason  the  want  of  time, 
having  some  important  business  to  transact  in  the 
city,  and  besides,  the  possibility  of  his  again  being  in- 
sulted by  her  doubts  and  misgivings.  But  the  good 
woman’s  apologies  and  entreaties  at  length  prevailed, 
and  leading  Reddy  back  by  the  hand,  she  begged 
him  to  take  some  refreshment  after  his  long  journey, 
and  accordingly  placed  before  him  a flask  of  wine 
and  an  untouched  pasty,  the  former  of  which  Reddy 
at  once  recognized  as  an  ancient  occupant  of  the  old 
cellar  at  Brockton. 

M I darn’t  touch  it,  yer  ladyship,”  said  he,  mod- 
estly, refusing  the  cup  which  his  entertainer  filled 
from  the  flask  and  handed  him.  “I  promised  the 
masther  I wudn’t  let  sitch  a thing  cross  my  lips  till 
id  lave  the  city.” 

“ Nay,  it  will  refresh  thee ; do,  Tim,  take  the  wine.” 
u O,  begorra,  I cud n’t,  mam ; I must  keep  my  prom- 
ise to  the  masther;  but  shure  am  as  much  obliged 
to  yer  ladyship  as  if  I did.” 

“ Well,  well,  Tim,  I may  not  insist  further,  since 
thou’rt  not  so  inclined,”  observed  Mrs.  Sewall,  laying 
down  the  cup,  seemingly  well  pleased  with  the  mes- 
senger’s faithful  observance  of  his  promise.  11  And 
so  the  old  place  is  burnt.” 

u Ivery  chip  av  it,”  replied  he,  still  looking  cau* 
tiously  around  from  time  to  time,  as  if  laboring  un- 
der a terrible  apprehension  of  being*detected. 
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tt  And  the  gold  and  silver  plate  ” 

“ Saved,”  responded  Reddy,  winking  significantly. 
“Much?” 

“ O,  a power ; but  as  the  masther  was  jist  makin’ 
his  escape  with  a bag  undher  his  arm,  whin  I met 
him,  he  hadn’t  a minit  to  spake  a word  barrin’  the 
message  to  yer  ladyship;  only  for  that  I cud  tell  ye 
more  i’  the  particklars.” 

“ And  where  now  lieth  the  danger,  thinkest  thou?” 
“ In  convaying  the  plate,”  he'promptly  answered ; 
* for  it  must  be  carried  on  a wagon,  an  that’ll  take 
so  much  time  that  Houghton  can  easily  scour  the 
country  with  his  troopers,  an,  may  be,  ketch  him  on 
the  road.” 

“ Have  not  his  men  deserted  him  for  some  cause?” 
Reddy  saw  in  the  question  a clear  evidence  of  her 
having  received  some  secret  and  hasty  communica- 
tion from  her  husband  on  the  very  day  of  the  fire,  other- 
wise she  could  not  so  soon  have  heard  of  his  trick  on 
the  trooper,  there  being  none  to  carry  the  news  save 
the  soldiers,  and  they,  in  all  likelihood,  were  still  at 
Hoxley,  patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  su- 
perior officer.  He  therefore  replied,  that  Houghton 
himself  had  probably  reached  London  last  night, 
after  travelling  night  and  day  from  Worcestershire, 
and  on  making  an  oath  before  a magistrate,  obtained 
a reenforcement  and  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Master 
Sewall  on  charge  of  robbery,  and  was  then  very  likely 
on  his  way  back  to  assassinate  him,  on  the  road. 

“ True,”  replied  Mistress  Sewall,  “ but  thou’lt  re- 
member there  be.  many  ways  he  can  reach  Blinden 
Lane  without  passing  through  Charing  Cross.” 
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“ Divil  a doubt  o’  that,  yer  ladyship;  but  the  throu- 
ble  is,  Houghton  won’t  wait  till  the  masther  gets 
near  the  city ; he’ll  scatter  his  men  along  the  roads, 
may  be  twenty  miles  out,  where  there’s  a betther 
chance  iv  takin1  him.” 

“ Marry,  I had  not  thought  of  that,”  muttered  the 
good  lady  with  increasing  anxiety,  “ and  I fear  me  it 
may  now  be  too  late  to  warn  him  of  the  danger.” 

M Betther  late  than  niver,  mam.” 

And  yet  in  such  disguise  he  could  hardly  be 
recognized,  methinks.” 

“ Bedad,  yer  ladyship,  Southron  ’ill  find  him  out  if 
he’s  to  be  had  in  the  three  kingdoms,  for  I heard 
him  myself  swearin’  a most  tarrible  oath  he’d  have 
him  swing  at  Tyburn  for  the  murdher  of  the  ould 
knight  if  he’d  lose  his  life  for  it” 

“ Good  Heavens ! and  dost  thou  truly  think  ht, 
hath  already  gone  to  guard  the  road?” 

“ Av  coorse  he  has,”  responded  Reddy.  “ Bedad, 
it’s  taken  he  may  be  by  this  time ; and  begorra,  if 
Houghton  once  gets  him  in  his  clutches,  with  the 
rage  he’s  in,  after  his  disappintment,  he’ll  not  wait 
for  judge  or  jury,  but  shoot  him  on  the  spot.  So,  as  1 
was  sayin’,  yer  ladyship,  the  sooner  ye  send  some  one 
to  put  him  on  his  guard  the  betther.”  And  again 
rising,  he  made  a low  bow  to  the  worthy  dame,  and 
was  turning  to  leave,  when  she  hinted  something 
about  sending  himself. 

w O,  bedad,  it’s  myself  id  do  it,  an  a hundred  times 
more,  for  my  kind  protecthur  an  friend,”  replied  Red* 
dy ; “ an  shure  it’s  well  he  desarves  it  from  me,  and  ill 
it  id  be  my  common  to  refuse  him  in  this  amplush 
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he’s  in ; but  in  troth,  mam,  it’s  out  iv  my  power  en- 
tirely by  raisin  iv  an  aunt’s  son  i’  mine  that’s  a 
buryin’  the  day,  an  they’ll  be  expectin’  me  to  the 
funeral.” 

“ Nay,  thou’lt  excuse  thyself  to  thy  friends,”  pleaded 
Mrs.  Sewall,  the  more  urgently  as  Reddy  began  to 
appear  reluctant. 

“ O,  may  I niver  do  harm,  mam,  but  its  clane  out 
iv  all  manner  iv  raisin.”  , 

“ I shall  reward  thee  right  bountifully.” 

“ O,  begorra,  I darn’t,  mam  ; it  id  go  clane  agin’ 
my  conscience  to  desart  my  own  flesh  an  blood,  that 
way,  in  a strange  country.  Why,  if  it  was  any 
thing  in  raisin,  ye  know ” 

“But  I have  none  I can  trust,  my  good  friend, 
it  being  a most  delicate  and  dangerous  matter; 
and  since  thou’rt  privy  to  the  affair  from  the  begin- 
ning   ” 

“ Shure  haven’t  ye  Masther  Davidson  ? ” inter- 
rjpted  Reddy. 

“ Nay,  nay,”  she  responded,  “ Davidson  is  more  in 
Sir  Thomas  Plimpton’s  especial  confidence  of  late 
than  bodes  us  much  security.” 

“ Well,  there’s  a fine  strappin’  fellow  that  run  up 
stairs  to  shoot  me,  a while  ago.  Can’t  ye  send 
him  ? ” 

“ Pshaugh,  he’s  but  a blundering  bumpkin,  and 
would  spoil  the  game.  Here,  take  this,”  she  con- 
tinued, drawing  a well-filled  purse  from  her  bosom, 
and  pressing  it  in  Reddy’s  reluctant  hand — “take 
this  — it  will  hire  thee  a horse,  an  thou’lt  need 
one  — • ” 
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44  O,  murdher,  murdher,  mam,  jewel,  an  what’ll 
my  friends  say  whin  they  miss  me  at  the  funeral  ? ” 
muttered  Reddy,  looking  like  a thief  just  sentenced 
to  the  gallows. 

44  Gramercy  for  thy  friends,”  she  replied.  44  Marry, 
friends  indeed ! better  serve  the  living  than  the  dead.” 

She  then  directed  him  to  proceed  immediately  to 
a fisherman’s  cabin,  some  three  miles  down  the  river, 
below  the  last  bridge  on  the  Southwark  side,  and 
distant  but  two  or  three  hundred  paces  from  the 
house,  occupied,  as  a summer  lodge,  by  Sir  William 
Cecil,  her  majesty’s  chief  secretary.  She  informed 
him  her  husband  had  that  morning  sent  her  intel- 
ligence by  a friend,  that  he  intended  carrying  the 
specie  to  the  hut  that  very  night,  (having  sent  the 
greater  part  of  the  plate  thither  two  days  before,)  and 
would  remain  there  until  he  heard  from  her  again ; 
and  furthermore,  if  he  had  good  reason  to  believe 
Houghton,  or  his  subordinates,  had  already  reached 
London,  and  were  in  close  pursuit,  he  should  take 
passage  in  the  first  fishing  smack  for  Holland,  and 
remain  there  till  the  storm  had  spent  itself.  “ And 
now,”  concluded  the  good  wife, 44  since  thou’rt  so  pru- 
dent and  trusty  a friend,  hie  thee  instantly  to  the  hut ; 
and  shouldst  hear  no  tidings  of  him  there,  get  thee  a 
horse,  and  proceed  on  by  the  Luxton  road,  till  thou’st 
found  him  in  the  disguise  of  a Jew  packman,  and 
then  advise  him  as  may  best  suit  the  present  aspect 
of  the  case.  And  as  thou  earnest  thyself  in  this 
affair,  shall  it  hereafter  be  rewarded  unto  thee.  And 
now  speed  thee  on  the  road,  for  each  moment’s  delay 
earrieth  danger  with  it.” 
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“ Bedad,  may  be  the  fisherman  won’t  acknowledge 
me  as  a friend,  ’ithout  a token,”  observed  Reddy. 

“ Ah,  verily  I had  forgotten  that,”  replied  Mrs. 
Sewall.  And  truly,  Tom  Cutwater  is  a most  shrewd 
and  cunning  knave,  and  might  show  thee  little  grace 
an  thou  ventured  to  meddle  in  this  affair  without  a 
token  for  thine  honesty.  So  here,  take  this  ring;  it 
will  win  thee  fair  speeches  from  the  old  fisherman. 
And  now,  once  more,  away,  and  tarry  not  by  the 
road.” 

Reddy,  after  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  his 
determination  not  to  rest  till  he  saw  the  good  lady’s 
husband,  and  apprised  him  of  his  danger,  took  his 
final  leave  of  the  worthy  dame,  and  stepping  from  the 
hall  door  for  the  last  time,  with  a knowing  wink  and 
a peculiar  motion  of  his  forefinger,  to  indicate  the 
necessity  of  silence  and  caution,  at  length  sallied  out 
to  rejoin  his  friend  Sam  Wabble. 

Having  related  to  the  honest  apprentice  what 
passed  during  the  long  interview,  much  to  the  lat- 
ter’s amusement  and  satisfaction,  Reddy  acquaint- 
ed him  with  his  intention  of  securing  whatever  plun- 
der Sewall  had  already  deposited  at  Tom  Cutwa- 
ter’s, and  then  make  all  haste  to  meet  the  steward  as 
far  from  the  city  as  possible  — for  both  which  pur- 
poses he  requested  his  friend’s  company  and  assist- 
ance. Sam  having  readily  consented,  they  set  about 
making  the  necessary  preparations.  In  this  employ- 
ment we  must  now  leave  them,  and  beg  the  reader 
to  accompany  us  a few  miles  down  the  river,  to  wit* 
ness  scenes  of  an  entirely  different  description* 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

When  her  majesty,  the  queen,  had  reached  Tinton, 
Sir  William  Cecil’s  retreat  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  accompanied  by  Lady  Harrington,  her  con- 
stant and  faithful  companion,  her  vice  chamberlain, 
two  or  three  gentlemen  of  the  stole  and  bed  chamber, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  whose  philosophy  had  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  preserve  him  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  court,  the  secretary  met  the  cortege  at 
the  stairs,  and  reverently  kissing  her  majesty’s  hand 
as  she  stepped  on  the  silken  carpet  from  the  state 
barge,  conducted  her  to  his  residence  amid  a pro- 
fusion of  lights,  crowds  of  musicians,  smiling  faces, 
and  loyal  welcomes.  It  was  remarked  by  some  of 
the  bystanders,  as  the  procession  entered  the  lodge 
and  disappeared  from  public  view,  that  her  majesty’s 
suite  was  unusually  small  on  this  occasion,  and  con- 
sisted only  of  those  employed  immediately  about  her 
person,  — none  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  being 
present,  a thing  quite  unusual  on  such  excursions, — 
and  what  was  still  more  strange,  even  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  himself  was  absent. 

“ O,  there  be  reason  for  that,”  said  one  of  the 
crowd  ; u his  lordship  being  wounded  at  the  broil  in 
Whinstone  Hollow,  hath  not  yet  quitted  his  bed.” 
« Grameroy  for  thy  news,”  said  another;  “ wounded, 
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forsooth ; the  noble  earl  is  right  hearty.  I saw  him 
not  two  hours  gone  speaking  with  my  Lor4  Mon- 
tague, at  the  Tower  steps. 

“ Marry,  then,”  put  in  a third,  “ there’s  but  little 
love  between  the  pair,  the  earl  being  a most  stanch 
hater  of  all  Papists  and  Papistry,  and  my  Lord  Mon- 
tague a right  obstinate  fautor  of  the  same.  And 
did  they  draw  down  their  brows  at  each  other,  Mas- 
ter Randel,  or  challenge  to  mortal  combat,  as  they 
were  like  to  do  in  the  Parliament  House  last  week?  ” 
“As  for  that,  I know  not,”  replied  the  other;  “I 
but  heard  the  Lord  Montague  say,  as  he  passed  the 
earl,  that  the  lady  should  not  want  a defender,  nor 
come  to  injury,  whilst  he  could  stand  up  in  her  cause ; 
and  the  earl  smiled  thereat,  and  bowed  most  approv- 
ingly ; so  they  be  somewhat  more  friendly,  I trow.” 

“ Ay,  he  speaketh  bold  enough  for  a Papist” 

“Bold  — humph!  I’d  have  him  look  to  it,  neigh- 
bor ; for  by  my  good  certies,  an  the  queen  disliketh 
his  intermeddling  in  this  matter  of  her  religion,  as 
report  goeth,  all  the  Spanish  Catholicity  he  learnt 
from  King  Philip  will  hardly  save  him.” 

Whilst  such  conversation  was  passing  in  the  crowd 
gathered  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  secretary’s  resi- 
dence, two  men  were  observed  to  steal  by,  and  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  enter  the  house  as  if  they 
had  been  invited,  or  were  members  of  the  secretary’s 
household.  These  men  were  evidently  strangers, 
nevertheless,  as  appeared  by  their  dress  and  deport- 
ment. Both  wore  long,  black  cloaks,  muffling  their 
faces,  and  broad-brimmed  hats  of  a different  fashion 
from  those  worn  in  England  at  the  time. 
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“ Those  foreigners  would  pass  unknown,”  said  a 
sailor-looking  fellow,  leaning  against  the  handrail  of 
the  steps,  “ as  if  they  feared  to  look  upon  honest 
men’s  faces ; and  yet,  by  my  certies,  an  they  be 
knaves,  they  be  lucky  ones,  for  they  come  hither  in  as 
tight  built  a wherry,  and  as  trim,  as  any  I’ve  seen  on 
these  waters  for  a twelvemonth  gone.” 

“ Foreigners  ? ” inquired  a tall,  dark-faced  man  at 
his  side. 

“ Ay,  be  they,  I’ll  warrant ; for  I saw  them  leave 
that  French  craft  anchored  there  beyond  the  royal 
barge  yester  eve,  and  land  at  Tom  Cutwater’s  in  a 
punt,  where  they  hid  themselves  since  like  a pair 
of  owls,  never  once  showing  their  faces  till  sun- 
down.” 

“ Tom  Cutwater,  didst  thou  say  ? ha ! lives  he  in 
this  neighborhood  ? ” 

“ Within  a cable’s  length  of  the  steps,”  answered 
the  sailor,  “ and  hath  lived  there  for  five  and  twenty 
years ; and  folks  say  his  father,  old  Abel  Cutwater, 
for  as  many.  Tom  hath  seen  as  much  sea  life,  I 
trow,  and  weathered  as  many  storms,  as  any  between 
here  and  Havre.  But  now  he  hath  hauled  up,  and 
lives  at  home  to  sing  his  old  sea  songs,  and  quaff  his 
pot  o’  ale  o’  nights  with  his  neighbors.” 

“ He  hath  conveyed  many  a yard  o’  Flemish  lace, 
and  dozens  o’  French  hose,  from  the  other  side  in 
his  time,  if  report  belie  him  not,”  observed  the  tall 
man. 

“ Ay,  marry  hath  he,”  responded  the  sailor ; “ and 
many  a fair  dame  of  our  good  city  hath  emptied  her 
purse  in  Tom’s  horny  palm,  in  exchange  for  his  rich 
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wares.  There’s  my  wife’s  sister,  the  buxom  Mistress 
SewalJ,  of  Blinder  Lane,  who  trips  it  to  church  on 
Sunday  with  as  gay  head-gear  as  any  in  the  baili- 
wick ; she  could  tell,  I’ll  warrant  thee,  how  Tom 
drives  a bargain  for  his  foreign  wares.  Ah,  marry, 
well  may  he  quaff  his  ale,  and  sing  his  song  o’  nights ; 
there  be  few  tars  anchored  at  port  with  fuller  pouch 
than  Tom  Cutwater.” 

“ And  this  Mrs.  Sewall,”  pursued  the  stranger,  in- 
quisitively, “is  passing  rich?” 

“ Ay,  indifferently  well  for  her  time,  and  the  small 
wages  of  her  husband.” 

“ Humph  ! is  her  good  man  at  service  ? ” 

“ Ay,  is  he,  these  five  years  and  more  down  in 
Worcestershire,  with  an  old  Papist  as  rich  as  my 
Lord  Leicester,  from  whom  he  expecteth  good  store 
of  gold  at  his  death.” 

“Hast  not  heard  he  left  Worcestershire?”  in- 
quired the  stranger. 

“Not  I;  what!  with  all  his  expectancies ? Gad- 
zooks!  but  now  that  I remember  on’t,  there  came 
various  boxes  and  packages  last  night  to  Tom  Cut- 
water’s charge,  the  which  the  cautious  old  seaman 
cared  not  to  babble  of,  he  said,  being  the  goods  of  a 
friend  flying  the  country  for  debt,  and  awaiting  a 
cast  over  to  Dieppe/’ 

When  the  speaker  had  finished  the  sentence,  he 
turned  round,  probably  to  make  some  inquiry  into 
Sewall’s  unexpected  departure  from  Worcestershire : 
but  the  strancr^r  was  gone:  and  as  it  is  with  the  lat- 
ter particularly  our  business  is  at  present,  we  must 
follow  him  without  further  delay. 
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Rapidly  descending  the  steps,  he  turned  to  the  left, 
and  making  his  way  through  boats,  chains,  coils  of 
rope,  barrels,  and  anchors,  came  at  length  in  front  of 
a fisherman’s  hut,  or  cabin,  before  which  lay  sundry 
spars  and  sails,  as  if  the  owner  had  been  making 
preparations  for  a cruise.  The  habitation,  though 
low  and  thatched,  was  of  considerable  length,  and 
more  comfortable  in  appearance  than  most  of  those 
in  the  vicinity. 

Raising  the  latch,  the  stranger  entered  without  the 
least  ceremony,  and  seating  himself  unbidden  on  a 
bench  near  the  fire,  at  which  the  proprietor  himself 
w£s  engaged  discussing  the  merits  of  a foaming 
tankard,  begged  to  know  if  Master  Sewall  was  there 
of  late. 

M And  what  be  thy  business  of  him  ? ” demanded 
Tom,  laying  down  his  flagon  on  the  table,  and  throw- 
ing one  leg  across  the  other  in  a very  social  and  sea- 
manlike manner. 

“ Why,  I’ve  heard  of  his  quitting  Brockton,  Mas- 
ter Cutwater,”  replied  the  stranger,  “ and  being  an 
old  acquaintance,  would  like  to  see  him.” 

u Humph ! ” ejaculated  Tom,  eying  the  tall  man 
knowingly,  “ thou’rt  most  likely  to  find  him  at  his 
wife’s,  I trow.” 

“ Nay,  I inquired  of  the  good  dame  some  two 
hours  gone,  and  she  directed  me  hither,  saying  her 
worthy  husband  had  sent  various  packages  and 
boxes  to  thy  charge  from  Worcestershire.” 

M By  my  troth,  it’s  som’at  strange,”  observed  Tom, 
with  an  incredulous  smile,  “that  the  good  dame 
should  acquaint  so  many  with  her  husband’s  private 
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doings.  It’s  but  the  matter  of  an  hour,  or  thereby, 
since  she  sent  a burly,  blundering,  half-witted  Irish- 
man here  with  a wagon  for  the  packages ; and  were’t 
not  for  the  token  he  had  to  vouch  for  his  honesty,  I 
know  not  but  the  boat-hook  and  his  cranium  had  made 
their  acquaintance,  in  requital  for  his  sauciness.” 

44  An  Irishman,  didst  thou  say  ? ” 

44  Ay,  marry ; and  a sly,  witty  knave,  withal.” 

44  A tall,  curly-headed,  stalwart-looking  churl,  was 
he  not  ? eh  ? ” 

14  O,  a most  sturdy  varlet;  and  by  my  sooth,  the 
cudgel  he  carried  might  well  have  frightened  a whole 
ship’s  crew.” 

“D n!”  muttered  the  stranger,  44 it  must  be 

that  infernal  Connor;  and  so  thou’st  given  him  the 
packages.” 

44  Most  truly  I have,”  replied  Tom  ; 44  and  the  more 
readily,”  he  added,  coolly  taking  up  his  tankard  and 
leering  at  the  stranger,  “since  Sewall  was  afraid  of 
a certain  Master  Houghton  coming  this  way  with  no 
friendly  intentions  towards  himself,  though  with  most 
loving  regards  for  his  packages.  And  so  being  gos- 
sip of  the  honest  steward  and  his  right  well-wishing 
dame,  I cared  not  to  refuse  her  messenger,  especially 
with  such  a token.” 

44  And  so — and  so,  being  a friend,”  repeated  Hough- 
ton, jeeringly, — -for  the  stranger  was  no  other, — 
“thou’st  delivered  the  plate  to  Reddy  Connor,  the  old 
recusant’s  serving  man,  who,  we  thought,  had  been 
consumed  in  the  flames  together  with  his  master.” 
44*VVhat!  he  whom  Sewall  feared  so  much?”  cried 
the  astonished  Tom,  beginning  to  suspect  a trick, 
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“ The  same  ; he  hath  doubtless  discovered  the 
steward’s  residence  in  Blinder  Lane,  and  hoodwinked 
his  wife.” 

“ Impossible,  man  ; nay,  nay,  he  must  be  a more 
cunning  knave  than  I take  him  for,  to  deceive  the 
cautious  Mrs.  Sewall.” 

“Ha,  ha!  gramercy,  man,  he  could  deceive  the 
devil  himself,  and  laugh  at  him  to  boot.  O,  he’s  a 
most  unconscionable  villain.” 

w Art  sure  he  escaped  from  the  fire  ? ” inquired 
Tom  Cutwater,  feeling  more  and  more  uneasy  as  he 
now  reflected  on  Reddy’s  peculiarity  of  conduct  and 
manner  when  demanding  the  packages. 

“ Alive  or  dead,”  responded  Houghton,  rising  and 
preparing  to  leave,  “ none  could  play  that  trick  but  the 
devil  or  Reddy  Connor.  Zounds,  man,  I could  tell 
thee  how  he  maltreated  myself;  but  time  presses,  and 
I must  leave.  O,  the  mild-faced,  cozening  wretch!” 

“ The  villain  ! ” ejaculated  Tom  ; “the  sly,  simple- 
looking, damnable  villain ! He  told  me  as  how  Sewall 
had  sent  him  with  a message  to  his  wife,  to  wit,  that 
Connor  and  his  master  were  burnt,  and  there  was 
none  to  fear  now  but  the  avaricious  and  bloodthirsty 
Houghton,  who,  doubtless,  would  keep  on  the  watch, 
and  seize  him  on  his  entrance  into  the  city ; and 
what  made  the  matter  more  truth-like,”  added  Tom 
Cutwater,  “ Sewall  himself  hath  sent  me  a similar 
message.” 

“ Harkee,  Master  Cutwater,”  said  the  trooper,  but- 
toning his  doublet  about  him;  “being  a friend  of 
Master  Sewall’s,  thou’lt  be  hardly  one  o’  mine,  I 
trow,  since  doubtless  he  hath  told  thee  how  matters 
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stood  between  us  at  Brockton.  But  I see  not, 
natheless,  why  this  Irish  Papist  boor  should  carry 
off  property  to  which  neither  religion  nor  the  law  of 
the  land  entitles  him  ; and  therefore  I would  advise 
that  Sewall  and  ourselves  both  forget  what  hath 
passed,  and  set  out  in  pursuit  of  this  fellow,  in  order 
to  recover  the  plate  for  our  mutual  advantage;  eh? 
What,  sayest  thou  to  that?” 

“ Why,  man,  I know  not  whither  he  hath  carried 
the  booty,”  gruffly  responded  Tom,  now  angry  with 
himself  for  having  permitted  so  silly  a looking  churl 
as  Reddy  Connor  to  impose  on  him.  “Odds,  tars 
and  tow  ropes!  did  I but  know  where  he  steered  for, 
I should  willingly  get  my  old  gear  in  order,  and  give 
him  chase  right  willingly  ; not  that  I care  much  for 
grappling  with  him  on  thy  account,  but  so  damnable 
a trick  as  this  hath  not  been  practised  on  Tom  Cut- 
water since  he  first  handled  a handspike.” 

“ Moreover,”  added  Houghton,  “being  a beggarly 
foreigner,  and  a cutthroat  Romanist,  he  deserveth  the 
gallows.” 

“ Humph ! as  for  that,”  muttered  Tom,  “ it’s  but 
little  concern  to  me  ; for  Tom  Cutwater  cares  not  a 
bodle  whether  the  queen  or  the  pope,  hath  the 
weather-gauge ; an  old  sailor  hath  little  business  to 
meddle  with  strange  gear  o’  that  kind,  I trow ; but  I 
tell  thee  what,  Master  Houghton,  it  takes  an  old  sea- 
man short  aback  when  he  hath  spent  well  nigh  forty 
years  driving  an  honest  trade  with  all  kinds  o’  land 
sharks  and  water  dogs  from  Marseilles  to  Havre,  not 
to  speak  of  a cast  among  the  Dutchman’s  puddles 
once  a year  or  so,  and  no  lubberly  foreigner  o’  them 
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all  ever  yet  able  to  take  the  wind  o’  my  sails ; now, 
I say,  to  find  myself  laid  on  my  beam  ends  by 
this  half-tamed  Irishman  — Psaugh ! it  maketh  me 
doubt  whether  I be  old  Tom  Cutwater  still,  or  some 
poor  devil  cast  ashore  on  a false  reckoning.” 

“ Hearken,  then,  Master  Cutwater,”  repeated  the 
trooper,  impatient  of  Tom’s  loquacity;  “we  have 
little  time  to  spare  in  useless  speeches ; get  thee 
ready  instantly,  and  let  us  in  pursuit  of  this  fel- 
low, or  at  least  give  me  some  clew  to  his  where- 
abouts.” 

“ And  what  advantage  might  that  be,  an  thou  find 
not  the  plate  ? ” demanded  Tom. 

“Nay,  a pistol  at  his  ear  will  soon  find  the  plate, 
I’ll  warrant  it.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! ” laughed  the  old  sailor ; “an  I accom- 
panied thee,  I fear  me  much  a pistol  bullet  would 
be  my  share  o’  the  prize  also ; so  I’ll  even  stay 
at  home,  Master  Houghton,  leaving  thyself  and  the 
Irishman  to  fight  for  the  silver  an  ye  like.  Nathe- 
less,  since  the  villain  hath  so  befooled  me,  I would 
fain  see  him  punished,  and  therefore,  I may  tell 
thee  Master  Sewall  is  expected  to  come  by  the 
Luxton  road,  and  doubtless  thou’lt  find  the  Irish- 
man somewhere  in  that  direction,  waiting  to  ease 
the  honest  steward  of  his  money  bags.” 

“ Ah,  the  Luxton  road  ; doth  it  not  run  by  Wim- 
bleton  ? ” 

“ Truly  doth  it ; so  haste  thee,  thou’lt  find  him 
there  ; for  few  travellers  pass  that  way  without  alight- 
ing to  quaff  a stoup  with  Oliver  Goodniff,  the  fat  host 
of  the  Whitehorse  of  Wimbleton.  Away!  hie  thee 
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on,  gooa  sir,  and  watch  the  varlet  well,”  concluded 
Tom,  turning  to  resume  his  flagon,  and  then  mum- 
bling in  an  under  tone,  “ The  more  each  other’s  blood 
ye  spill,  the  better  for  Master  Sewall.” 

Tom  Cutwater’s  countenance  wore  an  expression 
of  disappointment  and  chagrin  as  he  sat  down  again 
on  the  bench,  after  Houghton  had  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  He  paused  for  a moment  to  reflect, 
with  the  flagon  resting  on  his  knee.  “ Odds,  tars  and 
tow  ropes,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “this  is  sum’at 
beyond  my  calculation.  I had  hoped  to  make  some- 
thing o’  this  business,  and  here  now  have  I suffered 
a clown  to  whip  it  out  o’  my  hands  like  a running 
foresheet  in  a gale  o’  wind.  Well,  well,  there’s  a 
chance  for  Sewall  still ; while  the  dogs  worry  each 
other,  the  cur  often  escapes.  But  hark,  what’s  all  this 
sudden  clamor?”  he  cried,  starting  up  and  spilling 
the  ale  over  the  hearth  in  the  flurry  of  his  excite- 
ment ; “ mayhap  these  French  spies,  attacked  by  the 
mob,”  he  continued,  mistaking  the  cause  of  the  up- 
roar. “Ha,  ha!  I thought  their  black  cloaks  and 
Blouched  hats  should  win  them  little  favor  herea- 
ways.” 

The  noise  now  increased  every  moment,  and 
amongst  the  rattling  of  arms,  which  met  the  old 
sailor’s  ear  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  could  clearly 
distinguish  the  tiny  cry  of  an  infant,  and  the  voice 
of  some  one  shouting  to  secure  it  at  all  risks.  The 
crowd  had  gathered  within  a few  paces  of  the  sec- 
retary’s steps,  and  the  flambeaux,  which  at  that  mo- 
ment were  lighting  the  royal  train  on  its  return  to 
the  barge,  threw  their  red  glare  full  on  the  faces  of 
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the  rioters.  The  cry  of  the  infant  was  now  repeated 
again  and  again  from  the  centre  of  the  group,  and 
was  heard  distinctly,  notwithstanding  the  rattling 
of  oaken  staves  against  the  pike  heads  and  halberts 
of  Cecil’s  retainers,  who  happened  to  be  on  guard  at 
the  time  for  the  queen’s  protection.  A few  steps 
farther  down,  with  her  sharp  bows  touching  the 
dry  sand,  was  a small  skiff,  and  two  stout  sailors 
standing  in  it  with  oars  in  their  hands,  ready  to 
shove  off  at  a moment’s  warning. 

“ Secure  the  child  ! ” again  shouted  the  same  stern 
voice,  in  tones  that  told  above  the  din  like  a trumpet 
in  a storm.  “ Secure  it  at  all  risks  — throttle  the 
witch  — pike  the  hag  through  the  gullet ! ” 

“ Hugh ! hell-pet,  I’m  no  gaun  to  thraw  its  wizen 
for’t,  an  then  fling  it  amang  the  tumstanes,”  cried  Nell 
Gower ; “ na,  na,  Robert  Southron,  I’m  na  murderer, 
I ween.  Come,  my  bonnie  lads,”  she  continued, 
turning  to  her  trusty  followers,  “ mak  way,  mak  way 
to  the  boat,  for  I hae  sworn  by  the  cross  and  the 
mass  to  save  the  bairn  gin  I swing  for’t.” 

“ The  spaewife  — the  spaewife ! ” exclaimed  a pike- 
man,  recognizing  her  voice  ; “ stab  the  old  she  devil!’ 
and  making  a plunge  of  his  weapon  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  rioters,  fairly  ran  it  through  Nell’s  hood, 
and  tearing  it  off  her  head,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
the  multitude  her  fiery  countenance,  and  long  gray 
locks  tossed  over  her  shoulders  in  wild  disorder. 

“ Ha,  ha ! ” laughed  the  dauntless  old  woman  in  a 
scornful  tone,  as  she  glanced  round  the  fearful  circle 
of  pikes  and  halberts  now  gleaming  in  the  torchlight; 
Mha,  ha!  puir  daft  silly  sauls,  ye  canna  harm  rae^— 
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my  hour  is  na  come  yet ; God  has  gien  me  a prom- 
ise o’  years,  and  he’ll  no  fail  to  bide  it.  Noo  then, 
my  douce  callants,”  she  continued,  in  a voice  clearly 
audible  above  the  shouts  and  curses,  the  ringing  of 
staves  against  the  steel  weapons  of  her  assailants, 
and  the  cry  of  voices  from  the  royal  barge,  whose 
occupants  began  to  feel  interested  also  in  the  fate 
of  the  infant;  M noo  then,  my  bonnie  lads,  gie’t 
them  wi’  the  pith  o’  yer  stout  airms  ; gie’t  the 
dogs  wi’  a sougch ; yai,  yai ! that’s  it,  lads ; that 
sound  gaes  to  my  heart ; O ! it’s  music  to  my  auld 
ears.  Weel  done,  Ned,  my  bonnie  man ! doon  wi’ 
the  cowards  — drive  ower  the  necks  of  the  beagles  — 
think  o’  the  massacre  o’  Whinstone  Hollow,  an  the 
martyred  priest ; O,  think  o’t,  think  o’t,  and  strike 
wi’  the  pith  and  grit  o’  yer  Irish  thews,  till  they  snap 
in  the  stretchin’.  Guid  God,  guid  God!”  she  ejacu- 
lated, looking  up  in  earnest  supplication  to  heaven, 
M gie  them  strength  to  win  through  wi’t,  for  the  fate 
o’  twa  the  purest  and  bonniest  in  a’  the  land  depend 
on  the  life  o’  the  bastard  bairn.” 

The  royal  barge,  now  freed  from  her  moorings,  fell 
down  the  stream  a few  fathoms,  ere  her  long  oars 
could  be  got  in  the  rowlocks,  and  the  boatmen  ready 
for  rowing,  and  thus  happened  to  glide  stern  on  to 
the  punt  that  lay  waiting  to  carry  off  the  child.” 

The  queen,  who  sat  immediately  before  the  captain, 
surrounded  by  her  courtiers,  now  found  herself  with- 
in ten  yards  of  the  combatants,  and  happening  to  hear 
the  name  of  the  “ spaewife  ” distinctly  pronounced  by 
different;  voices  in  the  crowd  in  connection  with  an 
abducted  infant,  suddenly  became  so  troubled  and 
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excited,  that  the  captain,  attributing  her  alarm  to 
the  fear  of  personal  injury,  shouted  to  the  boat- 
men to  stretch  to  their  oars  and  pull  away  from 
shore. 

By  this  time  the  fight  grew  desperate,  and  assumed 
quite  a serious  character,  some  twenty  men  being  en- 
gaged on  either  side  — the  blue  blowzes  with  their 
heavy  oaken  staves,  and  their  antagonists  with  pikes, 
petronels,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  were  entirely 
harmless,  it  being  impossible  to  use  them  in  the  dense 
crush  of  the  fray.  Clear  above  all  the  din  was 
Nell’s  voice  still  heard  haranguing  her  followers  to 
drive  on  and  save  the  bairn. 

“ Down  wi’  the  cutthroat  dogs  ! ” she  vociferated, 
her  voice  coming  out  shrill  from  the  hoarse  roar  of 
the  melee ; “ down  wi’  them ! ” shouted  the  fearless 
old  woman  ; “ God’s  on  yer  side,  an  ye  need  na  fear; 
out  wi’  yer  dhirks  now,  and  rive  ilka  hound’s  heart  o’ 
them ; awa’  wi’  yer  cudgels,  ye  canna  use  them  mare; 
awa’  wi’  them,  an  grip  the  beagles  by  the  throat;  on, 
on  wi’ye!  drive  on  — drive  on  in  God’s  name,  my 
douce  callants ; drive  on  for  the  guid  queen  ye  ken 
o’,  an  the  bonnie  lass  o’  Brockton.” 

“Shoot  down  the  spaewife!”  suddenly  screamed 
Elizabeth,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  herself;  “shoot 
her  down  !”  she  cried,  springing  on  the  gunwale,  and 
balancing  by  the  hold  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon’s  collar, 
which  she  had  grasped  in  the  flurry  of  excitement 
“ Shoot  her  down  — the  beldam ! she  deserveth  well 
to  die ; shoot  her  down,  and  put  an  end  to  this  mur- 
derous fray.” 

w My  liege,  my  liege,”  entreated  the  courtier,  taking 
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the  queen  gently  by  the  arm  to  draw  her  back,  “this 
is  somewhat  unseemly  ; I implore  your  majesty  not 
to  expose  your  sacred  person  thus.” 

u What,  man ! ” ejaculated  Elizabeth,  turning  a 
wild  and  almost  savage  scowl  upon  her  councillor; 
“ better  she  were  killed,  and  stop  this  fearful  carnage ; 
die  she  must,  sooner  or  later.” 

“ Stretch  to  yer  oars,  men ! ” thundered  the  cap- 
tain, impatient  of  the  delay  ; “ pull  with  a will ; hoa ! 
there,  bow  oar,  shove  her  off — shove  her  off!” 

“Drive  off  the  two  boatmen,  there,”  continued 
the  queen,  trembling  lest  the  child  should  escape,  and 
almost  reckless  of  exciting  suspicion  by  her  extraor- 
dinary interest  in  the  scene.  But  while  she  was 
speaking,  the  boatmen  shoved  off  the  punt  about  the 
length  of  an  oar  from  the  sand ; for  the  rioters  had 
now  reached  the  water’s  edge,  and  it  was  no  longer 
safe,  either  for  themselves  or  the  frail  eggshell  they 
managed,  to  remain  there  longer. 

Southron  had  by  this  time  fought  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  dagger  in  hand,  within  arm’s  length  of 
Nell  Gower,  and  twice  tried  to  stab  her  by  plunging 
his  weapon  over  the  shoulders  of  her  defenders ; both 
times,  however,  the  blade  passed  harmlessly  through 
her  cloak. 

Still  he  pushed  forward  to  execute  his  murderous 
intent;  but  the  spaewife,  regardless  of  the  prox- 
imity of  his  weapon,  stepped  upon  the  lifeless  body 
of  one  of  her  assailants,  and  harangued  her  fol- 
lowers in  words  that  carried  fire  to  their  hearts  and 
strength  to  their  arms.  She  looked  so  wild  and  un- 
earthly up  there  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse— her  long, 
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wiry  gray  locks  streaming  behind  her,  her  right  arm 
raised  in  furious  gesticulation,  whilst  the  light  of  the 
torches  irradiated  her  fiery  countenance,  that  South- 
ron himself,  villain  and  murderer  as  he  was,  stood 
amazed  and  appalled. 

But  he  soon  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  again 
aiming  a blow,  missed  the  body  as  before.  This 
time,  however,  in  drawing  back  the  dagger,  he  tore 
off  the  gray  cloak,  and  Nell  stood  before  him  in  her 
blue  bodice,  unhampered  and  erect  — the  infant  was 
gone. 

A cry  then  broke  from  the  crowd  that  the  child 
was  killed  ; and  as  the  words  met  the  queen’s  ear,  a 
smile  brightened  on  her  face  like  that  on  a reprieved 
criminal’s  when  the  jailer  announces  to  him  the  glad 
tidings.  But  her  pleasure  was  of  short  duration  ; for 
hardly  had  the  first  cry  died  away,  when  a dwarf, 
with  the  babe  in  its  arms,  was  observed  to  creep  out 
through  the  legs  of  the  combatants,  and  plunging 
into  the  water,  make  its  way  to  the  boat. 

Now  again  was  the  shout  raised  from  barge  and 
shore,  to  rescue  the  child  ; and  Southron,  who 
was  first  to  detect  the  dwarf  crushing  through  the 
throng,  made  a desperate  spring  after  him,  and  had 
actually  laid  hold  of  Whitret  Macbairn,  doubtless 
with  the  intention  of  drowning  or  strangling  him, 
when,  fortunately  for  the  creature,  a stout  arm  came 
at  that  moment  to  his  assistance. 

Reddy  Connor,  who  had  just  then  returned  from 
the  Whitehorse  of  Wimbleton,  after  depositing  his 
master’s  plate  in  the  cellar,  and  delivering  the  money 
bags  he  had  recovered  from  Sewall  to  the  charge  of 
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honest  Oliver,  now  came  thundering  along  on  horse- 
back through  barrels  and  anchors,  ropes  and  spars, 
reckless  of  life  and  limb,  to  the  scene  of  conflict. 
Nell’s  watchful  eye  saw  him  as  he  appeared  in  sight 
waving  his  knotted  cudgel  above  his  head,  and  shout- 
ing back  to  Sam  Wabble,  his  faithful  associate,  to 
come  on. 

“ Drive  ower  them,  the  dogs  ! ” cried  the  spaewife ; 
M spare  no  a bane  in  their  thewless  bodies ; on  wi’ 
ye,  my  faithfu’  callant,  and  save  the  bairn  at  a’  risks  ; ” 
and  as  she  spoke  she  pointed  to  the  water,  and  then 
waved  her  bare,  thin  arm,  as  if  to  give  more  speed  to 
his  effort. 

Reddy  perceived  in  an  instant  how  matters  stood, 
and  rushing  his  horse  at  the  crowd,  drove  through  it 
like  a whirlwind  through  a field  of  wheat,  and  opened 
a passage  to  the  shore  over  prostrate  bodies  and  bro- 
ken bones.  But  the  fiery  animal,  happening  to  miss 
his  step  among  the  rough  stones,  fell  forward,  and 
threw  Reddy  into  the  water  close  by  the  very  spot 
where  Southron  was  struggling  with  the  dwarf. 

On  recovering  his  feet,  the  stout  Celt  sprung  on 
the  burly  Saxon,  and  twisting  his  fingers  in  his  cravat, 
swung  him  round  till  he  brought  him  face  to  face. 

“ Look  at  me,  base,  cowardly  Sassenagh ! ” he 
cried;  “remember  the  blow  at  the  Paycock  ; unhand 
the  dwarf,  and  defend  yerself.” 

Southron,  on  recognizing  the  voice  and  face  of  his 
old  tormentor,  let  go  his  mortal  grasp  of  Whitret’s 
throat,  and  drew  his  dagger.  “ Now,  then,”  he  cried, 
grinding  his  teeth,  “ we  have  met  again  ; and  I swear 
by  all  the  furies  of  hell  thou’lt  never  part  me  living.” 
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Reddy  stepped  back  to  evade  the  blow,  as  South- 
ron made  a thrust  with  his  weapon.  Both  now  stood 
within  a few  feet  of  the  royal  barge,  which  had  been 
all  this  time  held  fast  by  some  loose  cordage  that 
trailed  from  her  stern,  and  got  foul  of  a sunk  anchor, 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  oarsmen  to  free  her. 

“There!”  cried  the  queen,  “look  — look  — the 
child ’s  in  the  skiff!  sink  it,  sink  it!  ” she  ejaculated, 
earnestly  calling  to  those  around  her  as  if  her  very 
existence  depended  on  its  destruction. 

“ Most  gracious  madam,”  said  a half  dozen  cour- 
tiers in  a breath,  “ this  would  be  murder,  and  for  no 
reason  that  we  wot  of.” 

“Reason!  what  reason  ? nay,  nay,  my  good  sirs,” 
she  exclaimed,  frightened  at  length  at  her  own  indis- 
cretion, and  checking  herself  in  a moment,  “what 
cause  could  we  have  ? cause ! we  have  no  special 
cause ; we  thought  — that  is  — O,  it  matters  not,” 
she  muttered,  sinking  back  again  in  her  cushioned 
seat,  confused  and  disappointed. 

Whilst  this  little  scene  was  passing,  Reddy  and 
Southron  had  been  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  within  a few  feet  of  the 
royal  barge.  Southron  had  now  driven  back  his  an- 
tagonist up  to  his  knees  in  the  water,  and  again 
made  a desperate  attempt  to  reach  him  with  his  dag- 
ger. Reddy  suffered  his  infuriate  enemy  to  make  the 
thrust  this  time  without  offering  the  slightest  resist- 
ance, but  springing  aside  as  Southron  drove  on,  dealt 
him  such  a blow  on  the  skull  with  his  knotty  black- 
thorn as  might  be  distinctly  heard  amid  all  the  con- 
fusion that  prevailed,  and  fejled  him  as  a butcher 
would  an  ox, 
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u Hecb ! ” cried  the  Celt,  as  his  antagonist  went 
down  under  the  terrible  crash  ; w remimber  the  Pay- 
cock.” 

u May  the  guid  God  bless  ye  for  that,  my  bonnie 
man,”  shouted  Nell ; M an  lang  may  he  gae  pith  to 
yer  aim,  and  courage  to  yer  heart,  for  yer  the  brawest 
chiel  I clasped  een  on  sin  I left  the  Hielands.” 

Whitret  Macbairn  at  this  moment  was  returning 
from  the  punt — his  head  barely  visible  above  the 
water.  He  had  just  reached  Reddy’s  side  as  South- 
ron fell ; and  whether  from  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
or  owing  to  some  vague  suspicion  he  had  that  South- 
ron once  attempted  hia  life  when  very  young,  and  left 
him  thus  a hideous  spectacle  to  the  world,  it  is  difficult 
to  say;  but  certain  it  is,  that,  seeing  the  end  of  a rope 
trailing  from  the  royal  barge,  he  knotted  it  round  the 
neck  of  the  insensible  and  already  half-drowned 
Southron,  and  next  moment  saw  him  towed  after  the 
boat  as  rapidly  as  twelve  stout  men  could  impel  her 
through  the  water. 

M Hough,  hough  ! ” ejaculated  the  dumb  creature, 
grinning  up  at  the  Irishman,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
in  great  glee,  as  the  boat  shot  off  with  the  struggling 
man. 

u Good  God ! ” exclaimed  Reddy,  who  fancied  the 
dwarf  was  all  the  while  endeavoring  to  rescue 
Southron  from  drowning,  now  seeing  him  chucked 
beyond  his  reach  in  an  instant,  “this  is  tarrible.” 

“ Come  awa’,  come  awa’ ! ” cried  Nell ; “ there’s 
na  use  glowerin’  after  him  there  sic  fashion ; it’s 
nathin’  but  his  fate,  an  we  a’  maun  bide  wir  fate,  an 
meet  it*  But  guid  be  about  an  aboon  us,”  she  went 
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on,  dapping  her  hands,  and  speaking  in  a lower  tone 
to  herself ; w wha  could  hae  thought  ’twould  een  Be 
through  his  ain  victim’s  hands  she’d  reward  him  wf 
the  collar  o’  hemp  or  gold  ? ow,  wow,  sirs,  but  the 
decrees  o’  Heaven  are  wondrous  awfu’.” 

As  the  tumult  had  already  in  a great  measure 
subsided  when  the  combatants  found  the  infant  was 
carried  off,  and  the  crowd  began  to  disperse  on  the 
departure  of  the  royal  cortege  and  the  lights  that 
accompanied  it,  Reddy  took  Whitret  by  the  hand, 
and  conducted  him  ashore. 

“ By  all  that’s  bad,”  said  he,  coming  up  to  Nell, 
“the  devil  himself  must  be  in  this  crathur;  for  iv 
all  the  murdherin’  thricks  I iver  heard  tell  iv,  that 
thrick  bates  them  hollo’.  So  here  he’s  t’ye;  here, 
take  him,  for,  upon  my  conscience,  I don’t  think 
there’s  much  luck  or  grace  in  his  company.” 

“ Hout,  dinna  fash  yersel  about  that,  man  ; gin  ye 
kenned  a’  I ken,  ye’d  na  wonder  so'  muckle ; so  gang 
awa’,  my  lads,”  she  added,  turning  to  the  blue 
blowzes  now  gathering  around  her  ; “ gang  stwa’ 
hame,  for  ye  hae  done  a guid  night’s  wark,  an  I 
canna  say  but  am  a bit  thankfu’  fort  mare  nor  com- 
mon; troth  am  I,  lads;  an  here,  Wallopin  Ned,  tak 
this  spleuchan,  an  try  if  ye  canna  fumel  a wheen 
siller  pieces  out  o’ts  faulds  to  mak  merry  abdot  the 
chimney  neuk  in  Fenchurch  Street.  For  this  braw 
lad  here,  an  his  frien’  the  apprentice,  I hae  ither  work 
on  hands.” 

And  so  saying,  Nell  waved  her  hand  to  her  trusty 
followers  and  left  the  scene  of  tumult,  accompanied 
by  Reddy  Connor  and  Sim  Wabble,  — Whitret 
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Macbairn  bringing  up  the  rear  at  his  usual  jog-trot 
gait 

As  the  little  party  passed  Tom  Cutwater’s  cabin, 
the  old  sailor  was  standing  on  the  threshold,  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  head,  and  his  hands  stuck 
in  the  pockets  of  his  sea  jacket,  nodding  occasionally 
to  his  acquaintance  as  they  wended  their  way  home. 

“ Hilloa,  there ! avast  heaving,”  he  suddenly  cried, 
as  Reddy  appeared  in  sight,  with  his  cudgel  under  his 
arm ; “ hilloa,  there,  Irishman  ; back  water  a bit,  an 
let’s  have  the  news ; what  became  of  Sewall  ? ” 

M Shot  through  the  head,  as  ye  ought  to  be  yerself, 
ye  ould  varmint,”  replied  Reddy,  coolly  walking  on. 

“ Odds,  tars  and  tow  ropes,  man ; and  who  shot 
him  ? ” inquired  the  sailor. 

“ His  friend,  one  Mr.  Houghton,  at  yer  sarvice.” 

“ Ay,  faith,  I suspected  as  much  ; and  where  may 
Houghton  be  himself  ? eh  ? escaped  with  the  money 
bags?” 

tt  No,  then,”  responded  Reddy,  “ not  entirely ; he 
happened  to  fall  when  runnin’  off  with  it.” 

“ Well,  what  then  ? ” inquired  Tom  Cutwater, 
raising  his  voice  as  Reddy  continued  to  walk  on. 

“ That’s  all  I can  tell  ye  about  him  ; only  they  say 
it  was  a paralatic  stroke  he  got,”  replied  the  merry 
wag,  raising  his  hand  to  the  side  of  his  mouth,  and 
shouting  back  to  his  questioner. 

“ Ay,  marry,  from  thy  cudgel,  I warrant,”  muttered 
Tom,  closing  the  door ; “ for  such  a murderous  weap- 
>n  might  well  paralyze  a ship’s  crew.” 
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CHAPTER  XLYIL 

The  room  in  which  Alice  at  length  found  herself 
a prisoner,  was  situate  in  the  northern  wing  of  the 
palace,  the  passage  to  it  leading  through  that  portion 
of  the  building  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  ser- 
vants. It  was  a long,  narrow,  ill-lighted  apartment, 
called  the  u strong  room,”  where  court  officials  of 
rank  were  sometimes  confined  at  the  will  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  sovereign,  generally  for  trifling  offences 
against  the  rules  or  etiquette  of  the  court,  but  which, 
in  Elizabeth’s  time,  had  been  used  as  a place  of  de- 
tention for  more  grievous  offenders,  until  the  usual 
forms  of  law  were  completed  (if  indeed  she  could 
prevail  on  her  patience  to  wait  so  long)  for  sending 
them  to  Newgate  or  the  Tower. 

Below  this  room  and  the  one  adjoining  (probably 
that  in  which  Rodger  O’Brien  was  confined)  were  a 
number  of  smaller  prisons,  where  menials  and  others 
of  low  rank  were  thrown,  and  where,  in  the  broil  and 
bustle  of  court  life,  their  very  existence  was  some- 
times forgotten  for  years,  except  by  the  turnkeys  or 
deputy  keepers  to  whose  care  they  might  chance  to 
be  confided. 

As  Alice  entered  the  gloomy  apartment,  conducted 
by  the  deputy  usher,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
Lady  Dudley,  whose  kind  attentions  had  been  unre- 
mitting since  her  arrival  at  the  palace,  she  hesitated 
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for  a moment  on  the  threshold,  and  closely  pressed 
the  arm  of  her  friend,  as  the  dismal  look  of  the  place 
struck  her  heart  with  the  chill  of  despair.  No  won- 
der : the  walls  on  two  sides  of  the  room  were  mil- 
dewed, and  streaming  with  damp,  and  the  flagged 
floor  slippery  with  its  thick,  clammy  moisture,  even 
at  that  warm  season  of  the  year.  The  windows, 
opposite  the  cumbrous  door  through  which  they  now 
passed,  were  narrow,  even  for  a prison,  and  almost 
completely  darkened  by  the  heavy,  rusted  iron  bars 
that  protected  them  on  the  outside.  Between  these 
windows,  or  rather  apertures,  was  placed  a rough 
deal  bedstead,  with  coarse  scanty  covering,  and  a 
chair  of  the  same  material  beside  it.  These  were 
the  only  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room,  if  we  ex- 
cept, indeed,  a volume  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which 
lay  on  the  granite  mantel,  bearing  on  the  fly-page,  in 
the  queen’s  own  handwriting,  the  following  sentence  : 
M Repent , sinner , and  be  forgiven . — E.  R.” 

After  much  affectionate  leave-taking  on  the  part 
of  the  Lady  Dudley,  and  divers  unsolicited  promises, 
on  the  part  of  the  usher,  that  every  comfort  should 
be  afforded  consistent  with  the  prisoner’s  rank  and 
the  rules  of  the  prison,  the  heavy  iron-bound  door  at 
length  closed,  the  massive  key  turned  in  the  lock,  the 
bolt  shot,  and  Alice  was  alone. 

For  a moment  she  stood  gazing  round  the  room, 
endeavoring  to  realize  her  situation,  turning  now  to 
look  at  the  window,  and  now  at  the  bed.  In  truth, 
she  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  a prisoner  at  all,  especially  in  the  very 
palace  to  which  she  had  fled  for  succor.  Alas! 
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poor  thing little  she  thought  that  in  a few  years 
more,  Mary  Stuart,  flying  from  Lochlevin,  ^should 
meet  a worse  fate  — flung  back  from  the  arms  of 
a royal  sister  into  those  of  a jailer,  and  the  hands 
stretched  out  for  help  repulsed  and  manacled.  In- 
deed, the  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  succeeded 
each  other  with  such  terrible  rapidity,  that  Alice 
could  yet  hardly  tell  whether  they  were  real  or  illu- 
sory. But  her  doubts  were  of  short  duration ; the 
solemn,  death-like  stillness  that  followed  the  dying 
sound  of  the  departing  footfalls,  and  the  damp, 
chilly  atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  soon  dispelled 
them. 

As  the  sad  conviction  of  the  truth  fell  heavy  on  her 
heart,  she  slowly  sank  down  on  the  damp,  slippery 
flags,  and  with  uplifted  hands  and  streaming  eyes, 
addressed  herself  to  God,  the  source  of  all  hope  and 
consolation. 

“ Father  in  heaven,”  she  exclaimed,  M I am  now 
alone  with  thee  ; all  my  earthly  friends  are  gone ; not 
one  is  left  to  succor  me  in  this  hour  of 'trial;  but 
thou,  Lord,  art  ever  ready  with  thy  hand  to  lead  into 
the  path  of  safety  the  wandering  and  forsaken  who 
trust  in  thee.  I now  prostrate  me  here  before  thee, 
and  humbly  beg  thy  protection.  I am,  at  last,  a poor, 
friendless  orphan  ; the  old  man  who  once  so  fondly 
loved  me,  who  guarded  me  with  such  parental  ten- 
derness, is  no  more.  I am  adrift  like  a solitary  mar- 
iner on  a tempestuous  sea,  and  no  light  to  guide  me, 
or  port  to  steer  for,  but  thee,  O guiding  star  of  mercy 
and  haven  of  salvation.  Turn  not  away  thy  pity; 
•mid  the  storms  that  gather  around,  grant  me  light 
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to  see,  and  courage  to  meet  the  danger.  Stay  with 
me,  and  guide  The,  for  if  I lose  thee  I am  lost  I 
ask  thee  not  for  life,  for  that,  indeed,  were  now  a 
poor  boon  to  crave ; but  I implore  thee  by  the  piety 
of  my  mother,  by  the  faith  of  my  father,  and  by  the 
soul  of  the  martyr  who  died  last  night  in  mine  arms, 
that  on  the  morrow  I may  stand  unshaken  before  the 
judgment  seat,  and  that  neither  threats,  nor  torture, 
nor  the  gibbet,  nor  the  block,  may  wrench  from  me 
the  faith  bequeathed  on  Calvary,  and  transmitted 
to  me  through  a stainless  ancestry.  Grant  me  this 
one  blessing,  Lord ; I ask  no  more  in  this  world  — 
if  it  be  not,  indeed,”  she  added,  hesitating  and 
blushing  as  she  spoke,  “that  the  generous  youth 
who  hath  perilled  his  life  to  protect  mine  may  not 
be  forgotten.  On  the  morrow  must  I stand  alone 
before  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  — ay,  even  before 
her  whose  very  frown  is  death,  — to  answer  for  my 
faith  ; and  behold,  I have  none  to  plead  my  cause 
But  thou,  my  God,  art  the  light  of  confessors  and 
the  strength  of  martyrs.  Alas ! they  have  shut  me  in 
here  from  all  intercourse  with  human  kind,  that  none 
might  counsel  or  prepare  me  for  the  coming  danger. 
But  they  knew  not,  Lord,  that  the  rays  of  thy  wis- 
dom can  penetrate  the  deepest  dungeon,  to  illumine 
the  soul  of  her  who  trusteth  in  thee.  4 Incline  unto 
mine  aid,  then,  O Lord  ; O Lord,  make  haste  to  help 
me.  In  thee  I have  hoped ; let  me  never  be  put  to 
confusion.’  Deliver  me  in  thy  justice,  and  rescue  me. 
For  by  thee  have  I been  confirmed  from  the  womb  — 
from  my  mother’s  womb  thou  hast  been  my  pro- 
testor.” Then  offering  <a  short  prayer  to. tin  virgin 
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mother  of  God,  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted,  she 
rose  up,  and  taking  the  sacred  volume  from  the 
mantel,  sat  down  composedly  to  seek  strength  and 
consolation  in  its  divine  lessons.  The  first  passage 
that  met  her  sight,  as  she  opened  the  book,  was  the 
thirty-second  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  St  Mat- 
thew the  evangelist : “ Every  one,  therefore,  who  con- 
fesses me  before  men,  I will  confess  before  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.  But  he  that  shall  deny  me  before 
men,  I shall  deny  him  before  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.” 

“ What  a terrible  threat,”  thought  Alice,  “against 
those  who  would  abandon  their  faith  to  gain  the  wealth 
and  pleasures  of  the  world ; who,  to  obtain  the  favor 
of  the  great,  renounce  the  dearest  and  grandest  of 
earthly  blessings  — their  membership  in  the  church 
of  God!”  These  thoughts  naturally  led  her  into  long 
and  bitter  reflections  on  the  nature  of  that  society 
into  which  fate  had  thrown  her,  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences of  the  court  upon  the  people,  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  weak  minds  by  the  examples  of  states- 
men so  renowned  for  their  wisdom,  and  so  licen- 
tious in  their  morals,  and  the  temptations  which,  in 
such  a general  decay  of  virtue,  must  beset  the  igno- 
rant and  unwary.  “ O spirit  of  my  father,”  she 
murmured,  clasping  her  hands  and  raising  her  eyes 
up  in  a meek  and  humble  appeal,  “look  down  on  thy 
forsaken  and  suffering  child.  O,  it  was  hard,  hard 
to  separate  thus  two  hearts  so  fondly  entwined  — 
so  linked  together  as  ours ; but  better,  mayhap,  bet- 
ter it  should  be  so ; better  to  be  up  there  in  the  bright 
heavens,  praying  to  tha  Father  of  love  and  mercy  for 
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chy  little  Alice,  than  here,  to  beaa  the  insults  and 
scorns  of  the  world  in  thy  old  age.  But  alas,  alas ! 
they  have  not  been  content  with  taking  thy  life ; nay, 
they  have  consumed  thy  body  — burnt  it  to  a very 
cinder,  that  none  might  distinguish  it  from  the  black- 
ened cinders  of  the  wreck ; they  have  made  thy  dust 
commingle  with  the  ashes  of  those  old  books  thou’st 
loved  so  well : those  old,  iron-clasped  volumes  that 
were  thy  companions  in  life,  are  now  also  thy  com- 
panions in  death.  My  God,  my  God  ! ” she  cried, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  “ that  kindly  coun- 
tenance, that  love-beaming  eye,  those  old  gray  locks  I 
so  often  stroked  and  plaited  when  I sat  a child  upon 
his  knee,  are  now  undistinguishable  amid  the  ruins. 
Never  will  that  mild  old  face  smile  on  me  again ; 
never  those  affectionate  arms  press  me  in  their  fond 
embrace ; never  those  lips  pronounce  the  nightly  bless- 
ing. Never  shall  I steal  behind  his  chair,  and  slip 
the  newly-made  pen  behind  his  ear;  never  more  shall 
we  sit  together  on  the  greensward,  ’neath  the  old 
sundial,  nor  pray  together  at  my  mother’s  grave.” 
Whilst  absorbed  in  these  sad  reflections,  the  book 
lying  open  on  her  knees,  and  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks  unfelt  and  unchecked,  she  was  sud- 
denly disturbed  by  a whining  noise  at  the  door,  as  of 
some  animal  earnestly  imploring  admission.  Alice 
closed  the  book,  and  advanced  to  ascertain  the  cause: 
hardly  had  she  approached,  however,  within  five  or 
six  feet  of  the  door,  when  Peto,  (for  :t  was  no  other,) 
after  a long  search,  and  many  a blow  at  the  hands 
of  the  servants,  as  he  passed  them,  snuffing  and 
scenting  along  the  passages,  having  at  length  discov- 
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?wd  her  retreat,  now  set  up  a howl  of  recognition 
that  resounded  along  the  echoing  corridors,  and  soon 
brought  up  a number  of  the  royal  domestics  to  in- 
quire the  reason  for  so  unusual  a clamor.  Alice  tried 
all  she  could  to  pacify  the  affectionate  fellow,  but  her 
entreaties  and  threats  were  alike  fruitless ; the  more 
she  spoke,  the  more  uproarious  grew  his  joy,  npw 
barking  loud  and  long,  and  now  pushing  his  nose 
under  the  door  and  whining  in  a most  piteous  man* 
ner  for  admission.  The  servants  endeavored  to  drive 
him  off,  but  in  vain  : they  raised  their  weapons  to 
menace  him ; but  Peto,  having  found  his  mistress, 
was  firmly  resolved  to  stay  by  her  side  despite  all 
their  threats  or  inducements.  One  of  the  men  at 
last  pointed  a carabine  at  his  head;  but  Peto  only 
barked  defiance,  and  told  him,  as  plainly  as  he  could 
speak,  that  neither  fire  nor  sword  should  drive  him 
from  his  post.  Finally  the  usher  made  his  appear- 
ance, attracted  by  the  uproar,  and  seeing  a large 
staghound  guarding  the  door  of  the  “strong  room,” 
and  keeping  three  or  four  men  at  bay,  snatched  a 
carabine  to  shoot  him  without  further  hesitation, 
when,  fortunately,  Alice’s  voice  was  heard  faintly 
through  the  thick  door,  beseeching  them  to  spare  her 
faithful  follower,  and  to  let  him  have  one  sight  of  his 
mistress.  The  usher,  being  rather  a humane  man 
for  his  place,  as  the  times  went,  was  at  length,  after 
various  entreaties,  induced  to  comply  with  her  urgent 
request.  When  the  door  opened,  and  Peto  rushed 
in  and  saw  his  mistress  face  to  face,  his  joy  was  un- 
bounded, almost  throwing  her  down  in  the  excesses 
of  his  raptures.  He  leaped  upon  her,  kissed  her 
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cheeks,  and  then  her  hands,  and  when  at  length  she 
scolded  him  for  his  boldness,  and  ordered  him  to  lie 
down,  he  crouched  at  her  feet,  and  looked  up  in  her 
face,  as  if  his  very  life  depended  on  his  gazing  in  her 
eyes.  When  the  exuberance  of  his  joy  had,  how- 
ever, somewhat  moderated,  and  the  usher  proceeded 
to  eject  him  from  the  room,  he  again  grew  literally 
furious  with  rage,  and  would  have  sprung  upon  his 
assailant,  had  not  Alice  herself  caught  him  by  the 
silver  collar,  and  held  him  back. 

44  Canst  not  let  him  remain  with  me?”  said  Alice; 
44  he  loves  to  be  near  me,  poor  fellow.” 

44  Nay,  nay,  madam,”  replied  the  usher, 44  it  may 
not  comport  with  the  rules  of  the  prison.” 

44  Here  then,”  she  said,  promptly  submitting  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case, 44  lay  hold  of  him,  and  tie  him 
up  somewhere  in  the  house,  that  he  may  at  least 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  he  is  in  the  same 
building.  44  Ho,  good  Peto,”  she  added,  patting  him 
on  the  head, 44  go  away,  now,  and  keep  quiet  for  my 
sake.” 

The  servants  having  dragged  the  noble  animal 
from  the  room  by  main  strength,  the  usher  turned  to 
bid  Alice  fair  thoughts  and  a speedy  release,  assur- 
ing her,  at  the  same  time,  that  nothing  should  be 
overlooked  that  might  contribute  to  her  comfort. 

44  Bost  think,  good  man,”  innocently  inquired  Alice, 
44  there’s  much  danger  to  be  feared  ? ” 

But  the  usher  only  shook  his  head,  and  retired  to 
the  door. 

44  Verily,”  she  continued, 44 1 know  of  no  crime,  save 
to  worship  at  the  holy  mass.” 
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“ Nay,  I fear  me,”  replied  the  officer,  “ the  queen 
hath  not  sent  thee  hither  on  so  slight  a charge; 
marry,  if  thou  couldst.  but  spoil  thy  beauty,  methinks 
thy  imprisonment  might  come  sooner  to  an  end ; ” 
and  again  closing  the  ponderous  door  with  a loud 
crash*  he  disappeared.  Alice  now  sought  her  bard, 
coarse  bed,  and  laid  herself  down  to  rest  for  a few 
moments,  after  the  excitement  of  the  day. 

Time  wore  away  slowly  and  sadly  for  the  youth- 
ful prisoner.  One  while  she  would  rise  up  and  read 
from  the  inspired  page,  and  then  again  kneel  down 
by  her  bedside,  and  pray  for  patience  under  her 
present  afflictions,  and  courage  to  meet  the  coming 
danger.  Often  did  she  wish  father  Peter,  her  old 
and  faithful  director,  at  her  side ; but  alas ! father 
Peter  was  a corpse  in  Whinstone  Hollow.  Often 
did  she  long  to  see  Nell  Gower  again,  her  old  and 
devoted  protectress  ; but  poor  Nell  was  now  wak- 
ing the  dead  in  her  lonely  and  desolate  cavern. 
And  there  was  another  whose  image  also  crossed  her 
mind,  ay,  even  when  rapt  in  her  holiest  contem- 
plations, whom  she  fain  would  speak  to  once  more. 
Often  did  she  unconsciously  murmur  his  name,  and 
often  did  she  chide  herself  for  the  act,  fearing  it  in- 
consistent with  the  solemnity  of  the  time  and  place, 
and  incompatible  with  the  sorrow  she  ought  to  feel 
for  her  murdered  father.  Sometimes  she  would 
check  herself  when  indulging  in  the  remembrance 
of  his  chivalrous  conduct  on  midsummer  eve,  and 
his  gallant  defence  in  the  cavern.  She  even  begged 
of  God  to  banish  the  image  from  her  mind,  if  it  were 
a sin  to  harbor  it,  and  the  spirit  of  her  father  to 
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pardon  her  if  she  seemed  ungrateful  to  his  memory, 
in  thus  suffering  the  idea  of  another  to  approach  her 
in  the  midst  of  her  grief. 

Thus  wore  away  the  time  slowly,  but  steadily.  At 
last  the  declining  sUn  flung  a stray  beam  of  his  glo- 
rious light  through  the  bars  of  the  prison,  that  illu- 
mined her  whole  person,  making  her  face  glow  and 
brighten  up  like  a seraph’s.  The  blessed  light, 
though  of  short  duration,  cheered  her  drooping  spir- 
its ; for  it  seemed  a heavenly  messenger  sent  to  con- 
vey hope  and  trust  to  her  sinking  heart. 

And  now  the  sun  went  down,  and  night  came  on ; 
and  then  the  usual  meal  was  laid  before  her ; but  all 
the  kind  entreaties  of  the  attendant  could  not  prevail 
upon  her  to  touch  it.  Then  the  lamp  was  removed; 
and  once  more  alone  in  the  deep  darkness,  she  recom- 
mended herself  to  the  care  of  Heaven,  and  retired,  to 
forget  her  miseries,  for  a time,  in  the  balmy  influence 
of  blessed  sleep. 

O child  of  God,  sleep  on  ; sleep  on,  thou  pure 
and  beautiful ; for  thy  guardian  angel  is  now  hover- 
ing above  thy  bed,  and  maketh  a curtain  of  his  wings 
to  shield  thy  spirit  from  the  evil  influences  that  sur- 
round thee;  sleep  on,  thou  spotless  child  of  grace,' 
for  He  who  marketh  the  sparrow’s  fall  hath  not  for- 
gotten thee  — the  chaste  image  of  himself.  Sleep 
on;  the  odor  of  thy  virtues  will  embalm  thy  heart, 
and  hallow  thy  dreams ; sleep  on,  sleep  on ; many 
an  aching  heart  beats  to-night  under  the  same  roof 
with  thee ; many  a troubled  conscience  wakes  the 
slumberer  from  dreams  of  horror ; many  a demon  of 
jealousy  hath  found  his  way  into  the  gilded  chambew 
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to  tempt  the  sleepless  wretches,  and  prick  them  on  to 
madness  of  revenge.  But  thy  heart  is  calm,  and  thy 
conscience  untroubled,  for  thy  sleep  is  in  God,  and 
thy  dreams  are  of  heaven. 

And  now  time  has  taken  another  stride  onwards, 
and  the  hum  of  busy  life  is  no  longer  heard  in  Hamp- 
ton Court.  It  is  past  the  second  hour  after  midnight, 
and  no  living  thing  seems  awake,  save  the  bats  that 
fly  about  the  windows,  and  the  owls  that  leave  their 
resting-places  in  the  old  ivy  walls  of  the  ruined  con- 
vent below,  to  screech  round  the  gables  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  affright  the  fearful  listeners  within.  But 
hark!  a stealthy  step  approaches  the  prison  door; 
the  key  enters  the  lock,  the  bolt  is  slowly  moved 
back.  Hah ! two  females,  deeply  masked,  now  ap- 
pear on  the  threshold ; one  of  them  holds  a lamp, 
whose  dim,  shaded  light  hardly  suffices  to  reveal 
her  sex.  Hush ! they  listen  for  a moment,  thinking, 
perhaps,  the  noise  of  the  rusty  lock  hath  awaked 
the  slumberer.  But  no  ; she  is  innocent  and  spotless 
as  an  angel,  and  therefore  her  sleep  is  sound.  Tak- 
ing the  lamp,  the  taller  of  the  two  females  enters  on 
tiptoe,  and  advances  noiselessly  to  the  bed,  whilst  the 
other  remains  to  watch  at  the  door.  And  now  she 
holds  the  lamp  over  the  face  of  the  prisoner.  Never 
did  the  eyes  which  now  looked  out  from  behind  that 
mask  gaze  on  so  lovely  a face.  The  maiden’s  hands 
were  joined  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  a smile 
played  upon  her  lips,  as  if  her  guardian  angel  were 
conversing  with  her  in  ,her  sleep.  Hers  was  not  the 
beauty  that  awakes  the  passions  ; O,  no;  it  was  that 
which  the  pure  soul  within,  breaking  through  and 
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irradiating  its  fleshly  tabernacle,  lends  to  the  loveliness 
of  nature’s  forming.  It  was  that  which  should  ap- 
pall the  heart  of  the  libertine,  and  scare  him  from  its 
presence  by  the  spirituality  of  its  look.  But  she  who 
now  stood  ov^r  the  sleeper  was  one  whose  heart  was 
never  yet  appalled. 

Laying  down  the  lamp  on  the  floor,  the  masked 
visitor  knelt  beside  the  bed,  and  leaning  over,  whis- 
pered something  in  the  sleeper’s  ear,  which  seemed 
to  disturb,  though  it  did  not  awaken  her.  Again 
she  repeated  the  whisper  in  a somewhat  louder 
tone. 

“Dost  know  the  Earl  of  Leicester?”  she  said, 
speaking  slow  and  distinctly. 

“ A little,”  answered  the  sleeper. 

“ And  Rodger  O’Brien  ? ” 

« Ay.” 

“ Which  lovest  thou  most  ? ” 

“Which?” 

“ Ay.” 

“ Well,  truly,  I know  not  who  thou  art,  and  there- 
fore I shall  not  answer  thee ; for  an  thou  be  a good 
spirit,  thou  mightest  tell  my  father,  mayhap,  that  his 
child  spake  of  love,  whilst  his  body  yet  lay  unburied ; 
and  if  thou’rt.  a bad,  I must  not  commune  with  thee 
further,”  murmuring  forth  the  words  slowly,  and  at 
intervals. 

“ Nay,  I am  a good  spirit ; answer  me,  therefore, 
dost  love  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ? ” 

“ Ah,  mcthinks  thou  speakest  not  with  the  voice 
of  a good  spirit,  such  as  now  stood  by  my  side,  nor 
doth  thy  breath  smell  sweet ; and  therefore  I will  not 
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reply.  But  I fear  thee  not,  for  the  holy  virgin  hath 
her  arms  around  my  neck.  So  go,  go,  in  God’s  holy 
name,  and  trouble  me  not ; go,  for  I must  meet  the 
queen  on  the  morrow,  and  I would  fain  seek  repose.” 
“Did  the  earl  not  give  thee  a buckle,-*  once  ? ” 

“ A buckle  ? ” 

' “ Ay,  a shoe  buckle.” 

“ Nay,  I wot  not  of  it.” 

“ ’Twas  found  in  thy  dressing  room,  at  Brockton.” 
“ Ah,  Brockton ! Brockton  and  its  old  master  are 
no  more,”  she  murmured,  catching  at  the  idea;  “didst 
know  old  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth?  — he  was  my 
father,  and  the  best  father  in  the  whole  wide  world. 
But  alas!  they  buried  him  in  the  flames  — burnt 
him  to  a cinder.  O dear,  O dear!”  she  slowly  ejac- 
ulated, whilst  the  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks, 
“ what  shall  I do  now  ? ” 

“ Hush ! ” said  the  stranger ; “ speak  not  of  that ; 
but  tell  me  what  brought  the  earl  to  Whinstone 
Hollow  on  the  night  of  the  massacre  ? ” 

“ To  speak  to  Nell  Gower  of  the  child,  I trow.” 
“Whose  child?” 

“ Ah,  nay,  I must  not  tell  thee.” 

“I  am  a pure  spirit,  and  I command  thee  — whose 
child  ? speak ! ” 

“ If  thou  be  a pure  spirit,  thou  knowest  already.” 

“ Doth  it  belong  to  the  earl  ? ” 

“ Thou  must  ask  Nell  Gower ; there  she  sits  be- 
hind the  altar  — look  there  — with  the  dead  priest’s 
head  on  her  knee.  Go  speak  to  her,  and  let  me  rest.” 
Seeing  no  likelihood  of  her  answering  this  ques- 
tion, the  mask  now  repeated  the  first  inquiry. 
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44  Dost  love  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ? ” 

44  Nay,  I love  him  not.” 

44  Doth  he  love  thee  ? ” 

44 1 cannot  tell.” 

44  Hath  he  ever  caressed  thee  ? ” 

44  Caressed  me  — what  doth  that  mean  ? ” 

44  Embraced  thee  — spoke  love  to  thee.” 

44 1 cannot  well  comprehend  thy  meaning.” 

The  stranger  now  leaned  over  till  her  lips  almost 
touched  the  ear  of  the  sleeper,  and  whispered  some- 
thing in  the  lowest  possible  breath  ; but  hardly  had 
she  done  so,  when  Alice  screamed  out  as  if  some  one 
had  stabbed  her,  and  starting  up  in  the  bed,  looked 
wildly  about. 

“Down,  down!”  cried  the  woman  in  the  mask; 
“down,  and  be  silent,  or  I’ll  strangle  thee;”  and 
seizing  Alice  by  the  neck,  she  forced  her  head  back 
on  the  pillow. 

44  O my  God ! ” cried  Alice,  now  fully  awake, 
44  save  me,  save  me,  or  I perish.” 

“Hush  ! speak  not  above  thy  breath,  or  I’ll  instant- 
ly plunge  this  steel  in  thy  heart,”  hissed  the  mask, 
drawing  a poniard  from  her  bosom,  and  holding  it  up 
before  the  affrighted  and  trembling  girl. 

“ O,  for  Christ’s  dear  sake,  murder  me  not,  good 
stranger  ; I am  yet  unanointed.” 

“’Sdeath!”  cried  the  mask,  again  hissing  the 
words  through  her  teeth,  “speak  low,  and  answer.” 
44  Any  thing  thou’rt  pleased  to  ask  ; but  harm  me 
not  thus  in  the  dark.” 

44  Where  hath  the  spaewife  sent  the  child  ? ” 

44 1 know  not” 
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“ Tell  me,  or  thou  diest ! ” 

“ As  the  Lord  liveth,  I know  not.” 

“Ah!  thou  wouldst  save  Leicester;  minion,  wan- 
ton, bawd,  thouVt  his  paramour!”  cried  the  mask, 
raising  the  dagger  in  her  right  hand,  and  forcing  the 
terrified  girl  down  on  the  pillow  with  her  left. 

“ O my  God,  my  God ! ” murmured  the  half-suf- 
focated and  prostrate  Alice  ; “ save  me  — save  me 
from  this  woman  ; mother  of  God,  help  me,  or  I 
perish.” 

“Strumpet  — devil!  acknowledge  thy  guilt,  or  I 
stab  thee.” 

“ Mercy,  mercy  ! ” pleaded  the  other  female,  who 
had  remained  until  this  moment  a patient  and  watch- 
ful sentinel  at  the  door,  now  flying  across  the  room 
and  arresting  the  murderous  arm  as  it  poised  the 
weapon  to  strike;  “mercy,  mercy!  madam  — she 
may  be  innocent.” 

“ Begone,  minion ! ” screamed  the  furious  niask, 
now  reckless  of  all  consequences,  and  speaking  with- 
out fear  or  restraint ; “ begone,  and  leave  me ! ” 

“Nay,  thou  shalt  not  commit  murder  to  imbitter 
thy  whole  life,  — I shall  not  suffer  thee.” 

“What!  thou  base  slave  — imp  of  hell  — begone 
when  I speak.  God’s  death ! ” she  ejaculated,  mak- 
ing a back  blow  of  the  weapon  at  her  companion, 
and  loosing  her  hold  of  Alice  in  the  effort,  “obey 
me,  or  die  thyself,  presumptuous  meddler  ” 

The  instant  Alice  felt  herself  free  of  the  mask’s 
grasp,  she  instinctively  exerted  all  the  strength  left 
her,  and  springing  off  the  bed,  attempted  to  fly  from 
the  room ; but  the  mask  held  on  by  her  dress,  and 
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tried  to  drag  her  within  reach  of  the  dagger:  the 
other  female  had  fallen  in  the  mean  time,  and  lay  in- 
sensible on  the  floor  from  a blow  of  the  weapon,  the 
handle  of  which  had  struck  her  on  the  breast. 

“Confess  thy  guilt!”  persisted  the  mask,  her  bo- 
som heaving  with  the  throes  of  furious  passion,  and 
her  eyes  shooting  fire  on  her  victim,  “confess  thy 
guilt!  — confess,  wanton  paramour,  confess  thy 
guilt ! ” and  still  she  kept  dragging  her  nearer  and 
nearer. 

“ I declare  before  the  angels  of  heaven  I am  inno- 
cent,” replied  Alice,  hardly  able  to  articulate,  her 
head  thrown  back  from  the  blow,  and  her  arms  ex- 
tended. 

“ H-ll  and  furies ! ” screamed  the  mask,  “ thou  liest 
in  thy  throat.  I saw  thee  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
his  lips  touching  thy  cheek  ; ha,  ha,  ha!  ” she  cried ; 
“ Til  have  my  revenge  — first  on  thee,  base  bawd,  and 
then  on  him ; ” and  making  a desperate  exertion,  she 
aimed  a blow  at  the  girl,  throwing  her  whole  force 
into  the  effort.  But  Alice’s  angel  guardian  had  not 
abandoned  her,  for  her  assailant’s  foot  slipped  on 
the  damp,  clammy  floor,  throwing  the  mask  flat  on 
her  face,  the  steel  ringing  on  the  flags  as  it  dropped 
from  her  hand.  Unfortunately,  Alice  also  fell,  owing 
to  the  mask  losing  her  hold  so  suddenly ; and  now 
both  lay  there  for  a moment,  the  mask  gazing,  as 
she  waited  to  take  breath,  at  the  prostrate  maiden 
with  a look  that  seemed  to  fascinate  and  rivet  her 
to  the  spot.  But  this  was  of  short  duration ; the 
furious  woman  again  grasped  the  dagger,  and  sprang 
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to  her  feet ; and  now  Alice  felt  all  hope  was  gone, 
for  she  had  no  power  to  move  a finger  in  her  de 
fence ; she  lay  as  helpless  as  an  infant,  fearfully 
looking  up  at  the  glittering  weapon. 

“ Mother  of  God,  save  me,”  she  murmured  once 
more;  “I  am  thy  child ; save  me  from  the  hands  of 
this  wicked  one.”  Suddenly  a noise  was  heard 
as  of  irons  rattling  on  the  stone  stairs  leading  to  the 
prison  door,  and  the  next  instant  Peto  rushed  into 
the  room,  with  the  chains  he  had  broken  hanging 
from  his  neck,  and  sprang  furiously  at  the  assailant  of 
his  mistress.  Had  he  arrived  but  one  second  later, 
the  deed  had  been  accomplished  ; for  the  mask  had 
just  then  sunk  on  her  knee,  and  raised  the  steel  to 
plunge  it.  A flash  of  lightning  could  hardly  have 
prostrated  the  mask  quicker  than  Peto ; and  then* 
seizing  her  by  the  scarf  that  covered  her  throat,  he 
shook  her  like  a lapdog  in  the  fangs  of  a mastiff. 

The  affrighted  prisoner,  seeing  the  faithful  animal 
coming  to  her  assistance,  immediately  recovered  her 
self-possession  and  her  energy  together,  and  starting 
from  her  prostrate  position,  laid  hold  of  Peto’s  col- 
lar, and  commanded  him  to  desist. 

“Good  Heavens!”  cried  the  second  mask,  now 
recovering  her  feet;  “this  is  terrible,  terrible;”  and 
she  snatched  the  dagger  to  kill  the  dog.  But  Alice 
kept  her  off  by  her  prayers  and  entreaties,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  liberating  her  fallen  enemy 
“Quit  the  room!”  commanded  the  maiden,  “foi 
I have  not  strength  to  hold  back  the  dog.” 

The  mask  hesitated,  as  if  summoning  courage  for 
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another  attempt,  and  glared  at  the  lovely  face  of  her 
fancied  rival,  whilst  her  fingers  worked  with  an  eager 
dr  she  to  tear  its  beauty  in  pieces  with  her  nails. 

i;  Down,  Peto ! quiet,  good  dog,”  entreated  Alice, 
endeavoring  to  pacify  the  infuriate  animal,  whose 
firry  eyes  never  turned  one  instant  from  the  face  of 
his  mistress’s  enemy.  “Ho,  good  Peto,  silence  — 
keep  thee  quiet,  man  ; and  thou,  wretch,  quit  the 
room,  and  on  thy  knees  ask  God’s  pardon,  for  already 
thou  hast  mine.” 

“Wretch!  what!  darest  thou  call  her  wretch?” 
ejaculated  the  second  mask. 

“ Away,  away  ! ” repeated  Alice  ; “ ye  are  demons 
both,  nor  *hall  I longer  save  ye  from  a just  punish- 
ment” 

Hearing  the  shooting  of  a bolt  echoing  along  the 
passage  without,  both  masks  now  retreated  suddenly 
to  the  door,  and  as  it  closed,  Alice  caught  a glance 
of  that  terrible  eye  from  behind  the  deep  disguise, 
casting  back  on  her  a look  of  uasatiable  malice. 

Hardly  had  the  pair  retreated  a dozen  steps  from 
the  door,  when  the  still  trembling  maiden  heard  a 
man’s  heavy  tread  rapidly  approaching  from  an  oppo- 
site direction ; and  then  the  key  turning  quickly  in 
the  lock,  the  usher  appeared  on  the  threshold,  and 
demanded  the  reason  of  the  unusual  noise. 

Alice  related  to  him  in  a few  words  what  had  hap- 
pened ; but  the  story  was  so  wild  and  improbable, 
that  at  first  the  officer  seemed  to  doubt  her  veracity ; 
perceiving,  however,  a silver  lamp  lying  on  the  floor, 
which  had  not  been  there  when  he  left  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  seeing  the  chain  broken  which 
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he  himself  had  fastened  on  the  dog’s  neck,  his  doubts 
were  soon  removed.  Then  picking  up  the  lamp,  he 
examined  it  minutely  for  the  space  of  a minute  or 
two.  “ Humph ! ” said  he,  at  length,  “ this  is  strange 
— passing  strange  ; wouldst  recognize  the  assailant, 
thinkest  thou?”  he  added,  turning  to  Alice. 

“ Nay,  she  wore  a mask.” 

“Hah!  and  her  companion?” 

“ A mask  also.” 

“Didst  suspect  aught  of  her?” 

“ Nought,  save  that,  she  was  of  rank  and  conse- 
quence, and  spoke  like  one  accustomed  to  command.” 
The  usher  shook  his  head,  and  looked  pityingly  at 
his  fair  charge.  “ Poor  girl,”  said  he,  “ I fear  me  thy 
beauty  hath  made  thee  a terrible  enemy  at  Hampton 
Court ; but  keep  a good  heart,  and  look  thee  well 
to’t  that,  no  word  of  this  night’s  mishaps  escape  thy 
lips  whilst  thou’rt  within  a score  of  miles  of  the  royal 
residence.  And  now  get  thee  to  bed  again,  and  sleep 
securely  ; for  thy  friend  here,”  pointing  to  Peto,  “ may 
lie  at  thy  feet.”  And  thus  saying,  the  usher  bade  her 
good  night,  and  securing  the  door,  returned  to  hi* 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XLVin. 

The  penal  enactments  against  Catholics,  in  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth’s  reign%  were  seldom  enforced  to 
their  utmost  rigor.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  have 
been  passed  more  with  a view  of  proclaiming  the 
sovereign’s  determination  to  establish  the  reformed 
religion,  than  from  a desire  to  persecute  the  Catholic 
church.  It  was  necessary  she  should  adopt  some 
measure  of  the  kind  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to 
allay  the  doubts  and  misgivings  of  her  subjects  on 
the  score  of  her  religious  belief.  And  whether  she 
would  have  gone  even  so  far  as  this,  did  her  right  to 
the  throne  and  the  allegiance  of  the  people  remain 
unquestioned  by  the  Catholic  party,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Her  conduct,  in  fact,  throughout  the  first 
three  years  of  her  reign,  while  it  shows  a fiery  deter- 
mination to  avenge  herself  on  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  yet  betrays  a secret  desire  to  do  so  with 
as  little  expense  to  its  adherents  as  might  comport 
with  the  efficient  assertion  of  her  authority.  Had 
she  ascended  the  throne  without  the  stain  of  illegiti- 
macy, and  been  suffered  to  adopt  her  own  religion 
without  murmur  or  complaint,  we  can  have  little 
doubt  her  choice  had  been  Catholicism.  And  after 
all,  this  choice  would  have  been  the  result  of  tenden- 
cies and  prepossessions,  rather  than  of  conviction ; 
for  in  whatever  light  we  view  her  conduct,  there  is 
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nothing  to  induce  us  to  believe  she  ever  acted  a con- 
scientious part,  either  as  the  establisher  of  the  one 
religion,  or  the  persecutor  of  the  other ; nay,  could 
she  have  gratified  her  deep  revenge  against  the  pope 
and  his  party  by  any  means,  short  of  the  total 
abolition  of  his  authority,  we  question  much  if  ever 
she  had  merited  half  the  infamy  with  which  her 
memory  is  now  associated.  But,  unhappily,  she  had 
set  the  wheel  in  motion,  and  either  could  not  or 
would  not  stop  it  ever  after.  One  enactment  begot 
another,  as  the  contempt  of  authority  arouses  the 
determination  to  enforce  it,  till  at  last,  driven  to  mad- 
ness by  plots  and  conspiracies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
continual  violations  of  her  laws  on  the  other,  she  be- 
came entirely  reckless  of  human  life. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  two  acts  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  her  reign,  prohibiting  all  ecclesiastical  officers, 
ministers  and  others,  lay  and  clerical,  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  from  holding  office, 
and  subjecting  all,  without  distinction,  who  denied 
the  supremacy,  for  the  first  offence  to  the  forfeit- 
ure of  goods  and  chattels,  for  the  second  to  prae- 
munire, and  for  the  third  to  the  penalty  of  high 
treason,  she  had  passed  another  in  her  fifth  year,  by 
which  all  who  maintained  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
or  the  Roman  see,  as  also  all  who  said  or  heard 
mass,  were  subjected  to  the  same  penalties. 

It  may  well  be  believed,  that  with  such  a prompter 
at  her  side  as  Cecil,  the  cool  but  relentless  enemy  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  such  weapons  as  the  above 
ready  made  to  her  hands,  Elizabeth  was  not  tardy  in 
the  assertion  of  her  supreme  power,  now  that  five 
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long  years  of  religious  jars  and  acerbities  had  thor- 
oughly aroused  in  her  the  spirit  of  retaliation.  And 
yet,  those  acts  of  themselves  had  been  harmless, 
compared  with  the  clauses  afterwards  inserted,  giving 
the  queen,  personally,  unlimited  power  in  their  exe- 
cution. According  to  one  of  these  clauses,  she  could 
appoint  a special  court  of  commission,  over  which  she 
might  herself  preside  as  judge  and  directress.  This 
court,  already  the  type  of  that  terrible  one,  over 
which  the  ferocious  Whitgift  afterwards  presided, 
extended  its  jurisdiction  to  the  undefinable  charges 
of  heresies,  schisms,  violations  of  laws  made  for 
the  enforcement  of  religious  uniformity ; and  while 
it  had  the  appearance  of  a court  of  justice,  was 
little  more  than  a place  where  the  queen  sometimes 
chose  to  show  her  subjects  that  her  sovereign  will 
was  paramount  to  all  law.  Add  to  this  the  power 
she  conferred  on  the  executive,  giving  to  her  privy 
councillors  authority  to  grant  warrants  at  any  time 
against  all  classes  of  persons,  to  be  imprisoned  in 
any  jail,  and  for  any  length  of  time  they  should 
please  to  determine.  Thus  it  frequently  happened 
that  individuals  were  committed  to  jail  for  the  most 
trifling  causes,  often  to  gratify  private  pique,  or  ap- 
pease the  resentment  of  particular  friends,  and  suf- 
fered to  remain  there  for  whole  years,  till  they  had 
quite  been  forgotten,  or  died  amongst  the  vermin  of 
the  prisons. 

Alice  Wentworth,  however,  was  not  destined,  ap- 
parently, to  be  of  this  number.  Fortunately,  her 
oeauty,  and  the  kindness  shown  her  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  had  excited  in  the  heart  of  Elizabeth  such 
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a feeling  of  hatred  as  her  imprisonment  in  a damp 
cell  could  but  little  soften.  Had  her  offence  been 
less  personal,  she  had  probably  been  visited  with  a 
tardier  punishment;  but  the  fire  of  jealousy  was  sel- 
dom allowed  to  smoulder  in  Elizabeth’s  heart,  when 
she  had  the  means  of  revenge  at  hand. 

Having  already  resolved,  prior  to  the  occurrences 
related  in  the  last  two  chapters,  to  bring  Alice  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  hearing  mass,  and  otherwise  con- 
sorting with  mass- mongers  and  priests,  contrary  to 
the  statute,  and  judging,  from  what  she  had  already 
learnt,  that  the  prisoner  would  neither  deny  the  accu- 
sation nor  renounce  her  faith,  Elizabeth  predeter- 
mined to  send  her  to  the  Tower  or  the  block,  and 
thus  gratify  her  revenge  under  cover  of  zeal  for  reli- 
gion. It  was  to  effect  this  object  with  the  greater 
certainty  that  she  issued  her  orders  to  have  the  com- 
missioners court  open  on  the  following  day,  and  Rod- 
ger O’Brien  and  Alice  Wentworth  brought  before 
it  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against  them  by 
Sir  Thomas  Plimpton. 

For  some  days  past,  the  queen  had  been  in  a state 
of  terrible  trepidation  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
child.  She  had  tried  every  possible  means,  short  of 
exposure,  to  reach  it,  but  invariably  failed.  Nell 
Gower,  already  aware  of  her  designs,  took  precau- 
tions against  surprise,  and  had,  at  length,  as  we  have 
seen,  safely  conveyed  it  aboard  a small  vessel  bound 
for  Madrid. 

This  latter  fact  was,  however,  entirely  unknown 
and  unsuspected  by  the  queen.  She  supposed  the 
sp^ewife,  on  the  previous  night,  had,  by  the  orders  of 
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the  Earl  of  Leicester,  simply  committed  the  child  to 
the  care  of  some  seafaring  men  of  her  acquaintance,  to 
be  conveyed  to  a remote  district  of  the  country,  from 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger ; and  it  was  in  order  to 
inquire  further  into  the  truth  of  these  surmises,  that 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  trial  she  had  twice  com- 
manded the  attendance  of  the  noble  earl,  and  was 
twice  informed  his  lordship  could  not  be  found.  In 
fact,  Leicester,  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  child’s 
abduction,  had  started  in  quest  of  Southron,  in  order 
to  advise  with  him  respecting  its  recovery.  After  a 
fruitless  search,  however,  he  returned  to  the  palace, 
and  endeavored  to  gain  admission  to  Alice,  thinking 
he  might  ascertain  from  her  something  of  the  where- 
abouts of  Nell  Gower.  Bat  finding  all  entreaties 
fruitless,  (the  keeper  stoutly  refusing  to  allow  speech 
with  the  prisoner  in  contravention  of  the  royal  orders,) 
he  finally  hurried  off  to  Whinstone  Hollow,  and  en- 
tering the  cavern,  found,  to  his  disappointment,  but  a 
few  poor  people  praying  beside  the  dead  body  of  the 
priest,  and  no  one  to  give  him  the  least  tidings  of  the 
spaewife.  These  different  journeys  had  consumed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day ; and  it  was  only  when  the 
queen  had  entered  the  council  chamber,  and  opened 
the  Court  of  Commission,  that  the  earl  returned  to 
hear  of  the  royal  orders  for  his  attendance.  Now, 
however,  it  was  too  late ; the  queen  had  already  taken 
her  seat,  fully  satisfied  that  the  earl  had  been  made 
aware  of  her  desire  to  see  him,  and  contemptuously 
refused  to  gratify  it,  from  a consciousness  of  having 
her  still  in  his  power.  And  well  it  was  that  Eliza- 
beth thought  so ; for  had  she  the  least  reason  to  sus- 
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pect  the  child  had  been  carried  off  without  his  knowl- 
edge, things  might  have  gone  worse,  both  for  him  and 
Alice,  as  we  shall  see  before  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

When  the  queen,  accompanied  by  her  officers  of 
state,  entered  the  council  chamber,  the  assembly  rose 
and  received  her  in  profound  silence,  it  being  in  the 
solemn  capacity  of  judge  she  came,  to  decide  on 
grave  matters  of  religion,  affecting  perhaps  the  life 
of  the  accused.  The  scene  presented  a grand  but 
solemn  appearance ; outside  the  door  of  entrance 
might  be  seen  the  royal  halberdiers,  standing  tall  and 
erect,  with  the  blades  of  their  weapons  bristling  over 
their  shoulders  ; and  inside  the  royal  archers,  in  their 
light  uniforms,  ranged  in  files,  guarding  the  passages 
to  the  body  of  the  hall.  Back,  along  the  walls,  were 
the  retainers  of  the  court,  and  many  of  the  respecta- 
ble merchants  and  commoners  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
boring villages,  seated  on  benches  raised  somewhat 
higher  than  those  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment. 
Below,  and  nearer  her  majesty,  were  the  officials ; 
and  still  nearer,  the  noblemen,  ambassadors,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  others  of  that  rank,  who 
came  to  witness  the  proceedings. 

On  a platform,  nearly  on  a level  with  her  majesty’s 
chair  of  state,  were  seated  five  commissioners,  dressed 
in  their  robes  of  office. 

On  the  queen’s  right  appeared  Matthew  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wearing  a surplice,  and  a 
black  scarf  loosely  thrown  over  his  neck,  and  folded 
across  his  breast.  He  wore  neither  wig  nor  scalp- 
cover,  and  his  large,  bald  head  shone  as  glossy  as 
polished  marble  — not  a hair  to  be  seen,  except  a little 
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toft  over  each  ear.  He  was  now  very  fat,  and  looked 
like  a good-natured  old  man,  who  felt  entirely  out  of 
place,  and  had  much  preferred  his  easy,  leathern  chair, 
at  his  own  fireside,  to  all  this  solemn  parade. 

Next  the  archbishop  sat  the  Lord  Admiral  Clinton, 
whom  we  have  had  occasion  once  before  to  mention, 
and  after  him,  Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  and  mas- 
ter of  the  Court  of  Wards,  in  his  ordinary  long  robe, 
and  high,  narrow  ruff. 

On  the  left  of  the  queen  appeared  William  Paulet, 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  the  lord  treasurer,  a man 
of  unblemished  morals,  though  he  lived  for  thirty 
years  about  the  English  court,  then,  perhaps,  the 
most  corrupt  in  Europe.  He  was  now  very  old,  but 
still  fresh,  fair,  and  pleasant  looking;  he  held  his  staff 
of  office  in  his  hand,  and  wore  a ribbon  and  St 
George ; his  beard  was  scanty,  not  spread  on  his 
breast,  as  was  then  fashionable  for  men  stricken  in 
years,  but  combed  to  a point,  and  falling  over  his 
small,  low  ruff,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  a modest 
old  country  gentleman.  Next  him  sat  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  his  compressed  lips  and  keen  eye  at  once  re- 
vealing his  intriguing  disposition  and  bold  character. 

After  the  usual  forms  had  been  gone  through,  and 
the  queen  had  intimated  her  readiness  to  proceed 
with  the  trial,  the  crier  of  the  court  called  upon  the 
sheriff  to  produce  the  body  of  Alice  Wentworth. 
Every  eye  now  turned  to  the  door.  The  commission- 
ers began  to  arrange  their  papers  before  them,  in 
order  to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings,  occasionally 
casting  a glance  at  the  passage  without,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  prisoner's  appearance,  and  those  who 
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sat  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  stood  up  to  have  a better 
view  of  the  young  recusant  as  she  passed.  Soon 
the  measured  tread  of  the  royal  guards  was  heard 
along  the  stone  passages,  and  then  a low  hum  of 
voices  succeeded,  as  if  each  was  whispering  to  his 
neighbor  what  he  thought  of  the  youthful  culprit. 
At  length  Alice  appeared,  slowly  entering  the  coun- 
cil room  between  two  guards,  followed  by  the  sher- 
iff. She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  wore  a veil  of  the 
same  color,  descending  almost  to  her  feet;  her  bodice, 
or  jacket,  was  closely  buttoned  up  to  her  throat,  and  a 
small  crucifix  kept  gracefully  undulating  on  her  bo- 
som, as  she  timidly  advanced  to  the  bar.  The  pris- 
oner now  stood  alone ; there  was  no  one  within  ten 
feet  of  her,  and  she  felt  that  every  eye  in  the  assem- 
bly was  fixed  on  her  person.  For  a minute  or  so,  a 
profound  silence  prevailed,  all  awaiting  the  queen’s 
pleasure.  The  young  culprit  kept  her  eyes  cast  down 
modestly  on  the  table  before  her,  and  her  right  hand 
upon  the  little  gold  crucifix  that  glittered  under  her 
thin  veil.  ( 

At  a sign  from  the  queen,  the  attorney  general 
rose,  and  having  read  the  indictment,  demanded  to 
• know  if  the  prisoner  had  counsel. 

There  was  no  reply. 

“’Tis  needless,”  said  the  queen,  calmly ; “we  our- 
selves shall  see  that  no  injustice  be  done  to  the 
maiden.” 

“Prisoner,  what  is  thy  name?”  demanded  the 
attorney  general. 

“ Alice  Wentworth,  may  it  please  thee,  sir.” 

“ Speak  louder,  that  he?  majesty  and  lords  com* 
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iDissioners  may  hear  the  answers  distinctly ; whence 
comest  thou  ? ” 

“ From  Brockton  Hall,  in  Worcestershire.” 
u By  what  name  is  thy  father  called  ? ” 

“ Gebffrey  Wentworth,  baronet” 

44  Is  he  still  living  there  ? ” 

44  Nay,  report  saith  he  died  lately.” 

44  Since  thou  hast  quitted  his -house  ?” 

44  Ay,  he  was  burnt  to  death  in  the  fire.” 

“Was  Brockton  Hall  consumed  by  fire?” 

44  Such  a rumor  hath  reached  me.” 

44  Is  thy  mother  living  ? ” 

44  Nay,  she  died  a few  hours  after  giving  me  birth.” 
44  Hast  brothers  and  sisters  ? ” 

44  None,”  replied  Alice  ; 44  I have  no  relations  in  the 
world  save  an  uncle  who  hath  been  long  absent,  — I 
know  not  where.” 

wAnd  now,”  said  the  attorney  general,  having 
gone  through  the  usual  preliminary  examination  of 
the  prisoner,  “thou  wilt  inform  her  majesty,  the 
queen,  and  lords  commissioners,  whither  thou  wert 
bound,  when  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  came  up  with 
thee  near  the  hostel  called  the  White  Hart” 

44  To  London,”  replied  the  prisoner,  with  some  hes- 
itation. 

44  And  what  object  hadst  thou  in  journeying 
thither  ? ” 

Alice  was  silent. 

44  May  it  please  your  majesty,”  said  Lord  Monta- 
gue, who  had  entered  the  hall  during  the  previous 
examination,  and  taken  his  seat  near  the  prisoner, 
11  the  attorney  general’s  questions  seem  intended  more 
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to  confuse  the  maiden  than  to  elicit  the  truth.  1 
object,  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  to  the  last  ques- 
tion, as  being  impertinent  to  the  issue.” 

“ And  so,  my  lord,  thou  hast  not  yet  forgotten  thy 
Spanish  gallantry,  and  would  come,  like  £ good 
knight  errant  of  yore,  to  the  rescue  of  this  errant 
damsel,”  said  the  queen  with  a smile,  in  which  rail- 
lery and  bitterness  were  equally  blended ; “ marry, 
my  good  lord,  we  may  not  inhibit  thy  defence  of  the 
prisoner,  but  we  must  tell  thee  that  in  this  matter 
thy  Spanish  casuistry  will  be  little  needed,  seeing  we 
have  ourselves  resolved  that  no  injustice  be  done  the 
culprit.  So  let  the  maiden  say,  first,  whether  she 
hath  objection  to  answer  the  question  of  the  accus- 
ing officer.” 

Alice  shuddered  as  she  heard  the  last  words.  They 
seemed  to  come  from  a voice  entirely  different  from 
that  in  which  the  queen  had  hitherto  spoken,  and  fell 
upon  her  ears  in  the  same  tones  she  heard  in  her 
sleep,  but  a few  hours  before.  The  agitated  girl 
raised  her  eyes  one  instant  to  the  face  of  her  judge, 
and  seeing  that  countenance  composed  and  serene  as 
a summer  sky,  was  just  trying  to  check  the  fearful 
suspicion  that  kept  fast  gaining  hold  of  her  heart, 
when  the  queen  was  again  heard,  demanding  to 
know  if  the  prisoner  refused  to  answer. 

“ Nay,  my  liege,”  hurriedly  replied  Alice,  afraid 
that  further  delay  might  provoke  the  irascible  queen. 

u Remove  that  veil,”  said  Elizabeth,  “ for  thy  words 
seem  smothered  in  its  folds.” 

At  the  royal  command,  Alice  slowly  lifted  the 

▼til  from  her  face)  and  stood  uncovered  before  the 
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assembly,  her  left  hand  hanging  by  her  side,  and 
her  right  still  clinging  to  the  crucifix,  as  if  there  was 
some  secret  charm  in  its  touch  that  supported  and 
strengthened  her. 

The  instant  that  fair  face  was  seen,  a low,  sup- 
pressed murmur  of  admiration  and  pity  broke  from 
the  crowd ; but  the  queen  soon  rebuked  it  with  a 
frown,  of  which  the  spectators  well  understood  the 
meaning. 

“Please  your  majesty,”  said  Alice,  her  eyes  still 
cast  down  on  the  table  before  her,  “ my  intent  on  quit- 
ting home  was  to  journey  hither,  and  beg  my  father’s 
pardon  at  your  majesty’s  feet.” 

“ And  pray,  what  crime  hath  thy  father  commit- 
ted, that  he  needeth  so  powerful  an  intercessor?” 

“ He  was  a Catholic,  please  your  grace ; ah ! but 
alas ! ” she  said,  checking  herself  — “ alas  ! he  is  dead 
now,  and  needeth  no  intercessor  in  the  courts  of 
this  world.” 

“ And  why  didst  hesitate  so  much  to  declare  this 
to  have  been  thine  object  in  coming  hither,”  demand- 
ed the  queen,  “seeing  it  speaketh  so  strongly  in  thy 
favor  ? ” 

“ Nay,  please  your  grace,  I was  then  very  ignorant 
of  the  world,  and  the  habits  of  the  great ; and,  like  a 
child,  I thought  in  my  heart  as  my  queen  was  of 
mine  own  sex,  and  right  merciful,  she  would  listen 
to  my  poor  prayer  for  the  old  man’s  life ; but  alas ! 

” She  stopped  suddenly. 

“Proceed,”  said  the  queen  — “dost  not  think  so 
still?” 

“I  have  been  very  bold,  and  foolish,  methinks,  in 
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coming  hither  on  such  an  errand ; and  I do  beseech 
your  majesty  not  to  think  ill  of  me  for  the  indiscre- 
tion.” 

“ Answer  me,  maiden,  and  fear  not ; hast  st.il  con- 
fidence in  the  mercy  of  the  queen  ? ” 

“ My  sovereign  liege,  tongues  speak  evil  things  of 
this  place,”  replied  Alice,  “ and  have  made  me  so 
despair  of  his  pardon,  that  now  methinks  it  better 
he  is  dead.” 

Elizabeth  contracted  her  brows  an  instant  on  re- 
ceiving this  significant  reply,  and  seeing  no  advan- 
tage ot  further  questions,  demanded  to  know  how 
she  had  come  to  be  acquainted  with  Nell  Gower, 
and  assisting  at  the  mass  in  the  cavern  on  the  night 
of  the  riot. 

, Alice  in  a few  words  told  the  story  of  the  rescue, 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 

“ May  it  please  your  majesty  and  the  lords  com- 
missioners,” said  Montague,  rising  and  addressing 
the  bench,  “ the  prisoner,  being  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment, first,  with  contempt  of  the  queen’s  authority, 
and  secondly,  with  having  heard  mass  contrary  to  the 
statute,  wishes  her  accusers  to  appear  and  prove  the 
same ; and  further,  prisoner  desireth  to  have  the  trial 
proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  being  dis- 
posed to  give  true,  plain,  and  honest  answers  to  all 
questions  that  may  be  demanded  of  her.” 

The  queen  graciously  bowed  her  concurrence,  and 
turned  as  bland  a look  on  the  youthful  prisoner  as  if 
she  were  just  about  to  pronounce  her  acquittal. 
Then,  addressing  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  on  her  left,  she  requested  to  know 
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if  they  had  aught  further  to  ask  the  prisoner  before 
the  witnesses  were  called. 

M Under  favor  of  your  most  gracious  majesty,” 
replied  Bacon,  44  I would  fain  hear  something  further 
touching  the  maiden’s  object  in  journeying  thus  un- 
protected to  London.” 

44  Hast  not  sojourned  for  a time  in  Paris,  fair 
lady  ? ” he  inquired. 

44 1 have,  when  very  young,”  responded  Alice. 

44  And  thou  wert  intimate  then  with  the  present 
Queen  of  Scotland  ? ” 

44  She  honored  me  for  a short  time  with  her  notice,” 
replied  Alice,  44  for  the  which  I can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful.” 

44  And  hath  she  not  since  corresponded  with  thee 
by  letter?” 

44  Twice  she  hath  deigned  to  write  me,  since  her 
return  to  Scotland.” 

44  By  whom  were  these  letters  conveyed  ?” 

The  prisoner  declined  to  answer. 

44  Were  they  conveyed  to  thee  by  the  woman  called 
Nell  Gower,  the  spaewife  ? ” 

u I fear  it  would  be  wrong  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion,” she  replied,  after  some  hesitation. 

The  Marquis  of  Winchester  bowed  to  her  in  ac- 
quiescence. 

44  When  didst  thou  see  Rodger  O’Brien  for  the  first 
time  ? ” 

44  On  the  morning  of  my  arrest.” 

44  Hast  never  seen  him  before  that  day  ? ” 

44  Never,” 

44  Did  he  not  then  carry  a letter  to  thee  from  the 
Queen  of  Scotland?” 
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“He  did.” 

“ And  two  thou  hadst  already  acknowledged  mak- 
eth  three.  This  smacketh  somewhat  of  contradic- 
tion, fair  damsel,”  he  said,  looking  round  the  bench, 
and  smiling  significantly  at  the  judges. 

“Please  you,  my  lord,”  innocently  observed  Alice, 
“ I thought  but  little  of  that  letter,  not  having  read 
it,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment.” 

“ Well,  well,”  returned  his  lordship,  waving  his 
hand,  “the  court  will  best  judge  of  thy  mistake,  as 
thou’rt  pleased  to  call  it  And  yet  it  so  happened, 
this  Rodger  O’Brien  had,  at  the  said  time,  another 
letter  in  his  possession  addressed  to  certain  eminent 
personages  now  in  the  presence,”  (turning  a look  on 
De  Foys  and  Quadra,  who  sat  under  the  bench  on  the 
right  of  the  chair  of  state,)  “ written  by  the  Queen 
of  Scotland’s  own  hand,  begging  of  the  said  distin- 
guished personages  to  act  as  spies  for  her  at  the  Eng- 
lish court ; and  there  was,  moreover,  an  old  woman, 
then  also  in  thy  company,  of  bad  repute,  and  known 
to  be  deeply  devoted  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  Now, 
hath  it  ever  crossed  thy  mind  that,  being  found  in 
such  consortance,  thou  mightst  also  be  suspected  of 
having  other  objects  in  this  journey  than  simply  the 
sueing  of  thy  father’s  pardon  ? ” 

Alice  was  completely  confounded  by  this  insinua- 
tion, and  knew  not  what  to  reply.  In  truth,  the  mat- 
ter was  now  placed  before  her  in  a very  different  light 
frccn  that  in  which  she  had  hitherto  viewed  it.  Dur- 
ing her  short  residence  at  Whinstone  Hollow,  no 
doubt  she  heard  much  of  the  intrigues  of  the  court, 
especially  of  the  plots  and  schemes,  set  on  foot  by 
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Elizabeth  and  her  spies,  for  the  ruin  of  Mary  Stuart ; 
but  she  never  dreamt  that  her  flight  from  Brockton 
could  have  been  made  appear  as  part  of  a precon- 
certed plan  between  Nell  Gower,  Rodger  O’Brien, 
and  herself,  as  the  language  and  tone  of  the  commis- 
sioner seemed  to  indicate.  The  thought  of  such  an 
accusation  startled  and  confused  her.  At  length, 
looking  up  at  the  queen,  she  said  in  a low,  faltering 
voice,  — 

u Most  gracious  madam,  I do  declare  in  very  deed, 
that,  in  quitting  home,  I had  no  object  save  to  plead 
for  my  father.  As  to  the  right  worshipful  gentle- 
man’s questions,  I know  not  how  to  answer  them.” 

“ Neither  do  they  merit  answering,”  observed  Lord 
Montague,  interposing.  “ Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  hath 
learnt,  of  late,  to  detect  plots  and  schemes  in  the 
simplest  acts  of  the  friends  of  Mary  Stuart.  ’Tis 
but  three  weeks  gone  since  the  right  loyal  and  de- 
voted gentleman  had  a poor,  silly  Scotchman,  called 
4Bo&  of  the  Henroost,’  committed  to  prison  for  prac- 
tising on  an  alder-barrelled  pistol,  alleging  that  the 
creature  was  employed  to  take  the  life  of  her  most  gra- 
cious majesty,  the  Queen  of  England.  And  here, 
now,  his  keen  eye  detecteth  a wily  conspirator  in  this 
simple  country  maiden,  whom  love  for  a venerable 
and  affectionate  parent  hath  prompted  to  quit  her 
home,  that  she  might  supplicate  for  his  pardon  at  the 
feet  of  her  sovereign.  I beseech  your  majesty,”  he 
continued,  u not  to  suffer  this  mockery  to  proceed 
further,  lest  your  majesty’s  right-loving  and  faithful 
subjects  be  tempted  to  say  hereafter,  that  this  trial 
was  got  up  on  a fabricated  charge,  whereby  to  incul* 
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pate  the  Queen  of  Scots,  through  this  poor  innocent 
maiden.  As  for  the  spy  letter,  of  which  Sir  Nicholas 
speaketh  so  confidently,  let  him  produce  it,  an  your 
majesty  willeth,  before  the  court,  and  prove  its  au- 
thenticity, if  so  be  he  can,  against  the  testimony  of 
the  Scotch  ambassador  here  in  the  presence.  He  may 
tell  us  it  was  found  on  the  high  road  near  the  White 
Hart  Tavern,  where  it  dropped  from  the  Queen  of 
Scotland’s  messenger  — this  same  master  Rodger 
O’Brien ; but  we  live  in  times  when  forgeries  are  but 
too  common,  as  the  court  may  learn,  somewhat  to  its 
surprise,  ere  this  trial  terminates,  and  your  gracious 
majesty  will  best  decide  whether  this  man  at  arms, 
this  trooper  of  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  be  credited  be- 
fore the  honorable  bearer  of  her  hiajesty  of  Scotland’s 
despatches,  together  with  his  excellency,  her  grace’s 
ambassador,  both  of  whom  are  ready  to  make  oath 
that  the  letter  in  question  hath  never  been  written  by 
the  Queen  of  Scotland.  I pray  your  majesty,  there- 
fore, to  direct  the  court  to  omit  all  such  superfluous 
questions,  and  to  proceed  with  the  charges  contained 
in  the  indictment,  namely,  contempt  of  the  queen’s 
warrant,  and  violation  of  the  penal  statute ; or,  if  not, 
to  order  the  letters  in  question  to  be  produced  forth- 
with in  open  court.” 

On  Lord  Montague  resuming  his  seat,  Sir  Nicho- 
las Bacon  observed,  that  the  noble  and  right  worthy 
gentleman’s  speech  was  to  him  entirely  unintelligi- 
ble, he  (Sir  Nicholas)  not  being  the  public  accuser. 

Montague  replied  that,  Sir  Nicholas  having  acted 
the  part  of  a public  accuser  in  his  endeavors  to  crim- 
inate the  prisoner,  even  before  a single  charge  had 
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been  proved  against  her,  he  hoped  her  majesty  and 
lords  commissioners  would  see  nought  unintelligible 
or  impertinent  in  his  remarks. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Melville,  who 
sat  next  De  Foys,  wrote  something  hurriedly  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  sent  it  across  the  table  to  Mon- 
tague. As  soon  as  the  latter  ran  his  eye  over  the 
contents,  he  turned,  and  was  again  about  to  address 
the  bench,  when  the  queen  interrupted  him. 

u What  may  these  notes  be,  my  good  lord?”  she 
demanded,  somewhat  sharply;  “are  they  instructions 
from  thy  client  ? ” 

“ Nay,  please  your  majesty,”  replied  Montague, 
with  studied  respect,  and  yet  with  marked  decision 
of  tone  and  manner,  “ my  client  is  like  the  affrighted 
fawn,  thinking  more  of  hiding  than  of  defending  her- 
self against  the  hounds ; nay,  nay,  this  instruction 
cometh  from  Sir  James  Melville,  who,  since  the  mat- 
ter hath  been  touehed  in  open  court,  wisheth  to  join 
me  in  praying  the  bench  to  order  the  production  of 
this  much  disputed  letter.  His  excellency,  the  French 
ambassador,  admitteth  he  received  letters  from  her 
majesty  of  Scotland  at  sundry  times,  praying  him 
to  be  a good  friend  at  a court  where  she  hath  so 
many  enemies,  but  firmly  believeth  this  one  is  not 
written  by  or  with  the  consent  of  her  majesty; 
and  Sir  James  Melville  is  ready  also  to  make  pos- 
itive oath  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  never  penned 
this  epistle.  We  pray  you,  therefore,  gracious  mad- 
am, that  this  matter  be  tested  now  to  the  utmost,  and 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  at  once  found  guilty  or  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge.” 
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But  Elizabeth,  who  saw  in  the  confident  tone  of 
the  speaker  a consciousness  of  his  ability  to  prove  the 
letter  a forgery,  and  thus  perhaps  throw  suspicion  on 
herself,  declined  giving  the  order,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  she  trie'd  both  by  look  and  insinuation  to  con- 
firm the  impression  of  her  royal  rival’s  guilt  in  the 
minds  of  her  hearers. 

“ Nay,  my  good  lord,”  she  said,  “we  may  not  ex- 
pose this  matter  further.  It  grieveth  us  sorely  to 
think  it  jpver  hath  been  exposed  ; for  albeit  our  good 
cousin  hath  dealt  hardly  with  us,  we  would  not  do 
the  like  unto  her,  — ever  remembering  as  we  do  the 
Christian  precept  of  forgiveness.  If  our  dear  cousin 
hath  written  this  wicked  letter,  we  must  pray  Heaven 
to  forgive  her,  rather  than  seek  to  revenge  the  insult 
it  conveyeth ; nay,  nay,  my  lords,  we  must  never 
forget  that,  while  we  are  a sovereign,  the  virtues 
which  most  befit  us  are  the  queenly  ones  of  mercy 
and  charity ; so,  in  charity’s  name  then,  let  the  mat- 
ter rest.” 

“ Ah,  but  please  your  grace,”  responded  Montague, 
“ this  is  a most  delicate ” 

“ Hush,  hush ! my  lord  — say  no  more,  no  more ; 
we  forgive  her  from  the  depths  of  our  heart.  So  pro- 
ceed with  the  trial ; call  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  to 
prove  his  charges.” 

Accompanied  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  soon 
appeared  the  tall,  ungainly  form  of  the  fallen 
courtier,  approaching  the  witness  stand  before  the 
council  table.  His  dress  was  like  that  he  generally 
wore  on  public  occasions,  but  now  put  on  with  a 
negligence  that  bespoke  neither  respect  for  himself 
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nor  the  august  presence  in  which  he  stood.  His 
countenance,  also,  — never  prepossessing  at  the  best, 
— was  oil  this  occasion  more  morose  and  repulsive 
looking  than  ever.  He  took  his  place  before  the  bench, 
and  stood,  with  his  great,  cropped  head  bent  forward, 
more  like  a condemned  criminal  than  a crown  wit- 
ness. Whether  this  look  of  abject  despair  was  pur- 
pose y assumed  by  the  disgraced  and  fallen  confidant 
with  a view  to  excite  the  queen’s  pity,  or  was  the 
natural  effect  produced  on  the  nerveless  and  cowardly 
heart  of  the  man  by  the  loss  of  the  royal  favor,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell;  certain  it  is,  however,  his 
lugubrious  visage  excited  but  little  compavssion  in  the 
heart  of  Elizabeth.  When  the  usual  technicalities 
had  again  been  gone  through,  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral concluded  the  preparatory  examination  usual  in 
the  Court  of  Commission,  the  queen  demanded  to 
know  from  the  witness  by  whose  authority  he  pro- 
ceeded to  search  Whinstone  Hollow  on  the  night  of 
the  riot 

“By  the  authority  of  the  queen’s  warrant,  my 
liege,”  he  replied,  in  a hoarse,  tremulous  voice. 

“ Did  the  prisoner  resist  the  execution  of  the  war- 
rant ? ” 

“ She  did,  please  your  gracious  majesty.” 

“ In  what  wise  ? ” 

“By  refusing  to  surrender  herself  to  my  custody.” 

“ Did  she  openly  avow  her  contempt  for  the  royal 
instrument.  ? ” 

“ She  did.” 

“Did  she  offer  passive  or  active  resistance  ?” 

“ Nay,  please  your  grace,  she  threatened  to  stab 
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me  with  her  poniard,  if  I but  dared  to  lay  a finger  dn 
her  person.” 

On  receiving  this  answer,  the  queen  shook  her 
head,  and  covered  her  face  for  a moment  with  her 
hands,  as  if  in  despair  of  being  able  to  save  the  pris- 
oner after  such  positive  testimony. 

“ May  it  please  your  grace,”  said  Alice,  looking  up 
timidly  at  her  judge,  “not  to  bring  this  witness 
against  me.  1 will  answer  right  freely  and  truly 
without  his  confronting.” 

“Dost  thou  acknowledge,  then,  the  truth  of  the 
testimony?”  inquired  Elizabeth. 

“ Nay,  most  gracious  madam  ; for  verily  I refused 
not  to  obey  the  royal  warrant.” 

“ Nor  threaten  to  stab  the  witness  if  he  but  laid  a 
finger  on  thee  ? ” 

“ On  the  sacred  vessel,  please  your  grace  ; the  wit- 
ness mistaketh.” 

“ The  sacred  vessel  ? — what  may  that  be  ? ” 

“ The  consecrated  cup  in  which  lay  the  body  of  the 
Savior.” 

“Ah!  wouldst  thou  have  killed  him  in  its  de- 
fence?” 

“ I am  a Catholic,”  replied  Alice,  “ and  that  blessed 
cup  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  life.” 

“ Wouldst  have  sacrificed  thy  life  to  save  it  ? ” 

“ Ay,  ay,  verily,  a thousand  lives  to  shield  it  from 
such  pollution.  O my  liege,  blame  me  not  for  my  bold 
words  — blame  me  not  if  I dared  so  to  speak  to  this 
bad  man.  For  he  who  had  loved  me  from  mine  ear- 
liest years,  and  filled  my  soul  with  the  light  of  faith, 
was  then  lying  a corpse  at  my  feet ; and  the  witness. 
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here)  stood  before  me  ready  to  grasp  the  sacred  treas- 
ore  with  blood-stained  hands  : my  liege,  my  liege,  do 
not  blame  me  if  at  such  a time  I spoke  in  language 
unbecoming  my  sex,  for  my  heart  was  filled  with  in- 
dignation against  this  wicked  man.” 

“ Why  call  ye  him  wicked  ? ” inquired  the  queen, 
willing  now  to  make  her  disgraced  minion  as  odious 
as  possible  to  the  bench  and  the  spectators,  as  a prel- 
ude to  his  approaching  incarceration. 

“ I may  not  speak  my  reasons  in  this  public  place,” 
murmured  Alice  in  an  under  tone. 

“ Ah,  well,”  muttered  the  queen,  “ his  conduct, 
doubtless,  might  do  but  little  credit  to  his  place. 
Witness,  hast  seen  this  maiden  worshipping  at 
the  mass?”  she  continued,  again  addressing  Plimp- 
ton. 

“Most  gracious  madam,”  interrupted  Alice,  “it  is 

needless  to  interrogate  this  man  ; I have ” 

“ Hold  thy  peace,  woman  ; thou  lackest  not  bold- 
ness, nor  presumption  either,  to  interrupt  us  thus,” 
exclaimed  Elizabeth. 

“ Please  your  grace,  I mean  not  to  be  bold ; I only 
wish  to  terminate  this  trial  as  soon  as  may  com- 
port with  justice  and  the  due  course  of  law ; I con- 
fess, before  God  and  the  world,  I am  a Catholic,  and 
have  worshipped  at  the  mass  in  Whinstone  Hollow; 
so  far  am  I amenable  to  punishment,  and  willing  to 
undergo  it;  but  I pray  your  majesty  to  spare  me  this 
man’s  testimony,  for  his  sight  appalleth  me.” 

“ So  thou  makest  boast  of  thy  religion  in  our  very 
presence,”  said  the  queen ; “ hah ! marry,  my  good 
lords,  this  maiden  beareth  not  herself  so  like  the 
59  • 
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terrified  fawn  that  trieth  to  fly  from  the  pursuing 
hounds,  ha,  ha!  eh — what  thinkest  thou,  my  Lord 
Montague  ? ” 

“ The  gentlest  fawn  will  butt,  my  liege,  when  she 
is  hard  pressed,  and  cannot  escape,”  replied  Mon- 
tague. 

“ And  so  thou’rt  willing  to  suffer  the  penalty,  my 
good  damsel,”  resumed  the  queen;  “knowest  thou 
what  that  is  ? ” 

“ They  tell  me  it  is  forfeiture  of  lands,  and  even 
death,  if  the  queen  so  willeth  it.” 

“ And  dost  not  fear  to  die  ? ” 

“Not  when.  I die  for  my  faith,  please  youi 
grace.” 

“Doth  that  faith  teach  thee  to  resist  lawful  au 
thority  ?” 

“ Nay,  my  liege,  but  to  obey  it,  as  coming  frorr 
God.” 

“ Why,  therefore,  dost  not  obey  the  authority  of 
the  queen,  prohibiting  the  hearing  of  the  mass?” 

“Because  the  queen  possesses  not  such  author 
ity.” 

“ What ! wouldst  dispute  our  power  to  mak< 
laws  ? ” 

“ Truly,  most  gracious  madam,  I see  not  how  God 
could  confer  power  to  make  human  laws  subversive 
of  the  divine.” 

“Humph!”  ejaculated  Elizabeth,  biting  her  lip  and 
tearing  a piece  of  paper  she  held  in  her  fingers. 
“Dost  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  queen’s  suprem- 
acy ? ” 

“ In  wbat,  please  your  majesty  ? ” 
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li  In  church  and  state.” 

M If  your  majesty  meaneth  the  reformed  churcn,  I 
may  readily  acknowledge  it,  for  it  concerneth  me 
not ; but  if  thou  meanest  the  Catholic,  I must  with- 
hold my  consent  to  such  a doctrine,  insomuch  that  I 
recognize  no  authority  therein  but  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  those  holding  office 
through  him  and  as  the  prisoner  spoke,  her  cheeks 
flushed,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice  grew  strong,  as  if 
a secret  voice  within  her  breast  encouraged  her  to 
speak  boldly  and  fear  not. 

“Dost  thou  acknowledge  the  queen’s  temporal 
supremacy  over  these  realms?”  demanded  Elizabeth, 
slowly  but  sternly  pronouncing  the  words. 

There  was  a pause  of  nearly  a minute,  during 
which  a profound  silence  reigned  throughout  the 
hall,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  youthful  con- 
fessor. 

“ I am  commanded,”  replied  Alice,  at  length,  after 
some  deliberation,  “ to  declare  whether  I acknowledge 
the  queen’s  temporal  supremacy  in  these  realms ; and 
I hereby  declare  that  I do,  and  shall  ever  acknowl- 
edge it,  so  long  as  the  church  doth.” 

“ Ah,  and  were  the  pope  to  order  thee  to-morrow 
to  deny  our  authority  as  that  of  a usurper,  wouldst 
thou  obey  it?” 

“ If  he  did  so  as  head  of  the  church,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  council,  and  acting  in  the  capacity  of  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  I would  instantly,”  replied  Alice. 

“ Mark  that,  my  lords,”  said  Elizabeth,  smiling  at 
the  commissioners. 

“ Wouldst  thou  renounce  thy  allegiance  to  the 
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Queen  of  England,”  she  again  demanded,  “at  the 
bidding  of  the  pope,  acting  in  such  capacity  ? ” 
“Truly  I would,”  promptly  replied  the  girl,  in  a 
firm,  unhesitating  tone. 

“ O,  thank  God  for  that,”  cried  a feeble  but  excited 
voice  at  the  door  of  the  council  room. 

The  prisoner  started  slightly  as  the  words  fell 
upon  her  ear,  and  she  had  half  turned  to  look  in 
the  direction  whence  they  came,  when  the  thought 
of  the  queen’s  presence  recalled  her. 

“Maiden,”  said  the  queen,  “thou  art  bold  to  offer 
us  insult  in  our  own  palace.  Who  hath  prompted 
thee  to  this  ? for  it  seemeth  hard  to  believe  one  so 
young  could  speak  such  language  of  her  free  ac- 
cord.” 

“ My  liege,  I meant  not  to  be  bold ; I am  here 
before  thee  with  all  the  reverence  and  humility  of 
a true  and  faithful  subject;  I honor  thee  as  the  queen 
of  these  realms,  and  I fear  thee  as  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state;  but  I must  not  forget,  neverthe- 
less, that  God  is  still  the  eternal  and  almighty  Sov- 
ereign, and  queens  but  instruments  in  his  hands.” 
Elizabeth  again  shook  her  head,  and  leaned  back 
in  her  chair,  as  if  all  was  now  over.  “ Alas ! ” she 
muttered,  as  if  to  herself,  but  intended  for  the  bench 
and  the  nobles  around  her,  “ it’s  hard  to  save  one  bent 
so  much  on  her  own  destruction.” 

“Dost  thou  believe,”  inquired  the  archbishop,  in 
the  slow,  solemn  manner  peculiar  to  him  when  before 
the  people,  — “dost  thou  believe,  young  woman,  that 
the  pope  hath  power  to  absolve  from  their  allegiance 
her  majesty’s  subjects  in  these  realms  ? ” 
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“ I do,”  replied  Alice ; “ for  as  vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth,  he  hath  power  to  rule  over  men’s  consciences 
as  his  Lord  and  Master  ruleth  over  men’s  hearts ; and 
therefore  when  he,  as  vicar  of  Christ,  declareth  me 
absolved  from  allegiance  to  any  secular  power,  I do 
firmly  believe  that  I am  thereby  absolved.” 

“Therefore  thou  maintainest  the  pope’s  temporal 
and  spiritual  power  in  these  realms.” 

“In  every  realm,  my  lord,  I hold  he  can  exercise 
temporal  power  when  such  becomes  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  of  his  spiritual  supremacy.” 

“ And  that  it  matters  not,  in  such  circumstances, 
whether  question  comet h of  Catholic  or  Protestant 
sovereigns  ? ” 

“ Not  a jot,”  said  Alice  firmly;  “the  high  priest  on 
earth  hath  been  given  a sovereignty  above  them  all, 
and  in  its  exercise  should  have  regard  not  to  the  false 
religious  opinions  of  particular  realms,  but  to  the 
salvation  of  the  great  human  family.” 

“ May  the  God  of  heaven  bless  thee,  Alice,”  cried 
the  same  feeble,  faltering  voice,  in  the  direction  of 
the  door. 

“Silence  in  the  court!”  commanded  the  tipstaff, 
rising  and  looking  towards  the  guard. 

Alice  again  started  at  the  sound  of  that  voice,  and 
facing  round  to  Lord  Montague,  gazed  at  him  for  an 
instant  in  silence,  her  eyes  fixed,  and  her  face  grow- 
ing pale  as  marble. 

uMy  lord,  my  lord,”  she  said  at  length,  “what 
voice  is  that  ? O,  tell  me  — tell  me  truly,  is  he 

yet  living?  if  he  l^that ” 

w Unhand  me ! let  me  go ! ” cried  the  voice  again ; 
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“let  me  embrace  her  before  I die  — she’s  my  child, 
she’s  my  child  — Alice,  Alice!  I’m  living  still!” 

“ Guards,”  shouted  the  usher,  “ arrest  that  man  for 
disturbing  the  court!  Ho!  there,  halberdiers,  why 
stand  ye  staring  thus  ? away  with  him ! ” 

“ It’s  my  Lord  of  Leicester,”  replied  one  of  the 
guard. 

“What!  what!  my  Lord  of  Leicester?”  ejaculat- 
ed the  queen,  starting  up  from  her  chair  of  state  — 
“ how  cometh  this  ? ” 

The  earl,  who  had  just  then  reached  the  door  of  the 
council  room,  replied  that  an  old  man,  claiming  to  be 
the  father  of  the  prisoner,  begged  for  admittance,  and 
leave  to  embrace  his  child  before  he  died.  “ He  seem- 
eth  weak  and  feeble,  please  your  majesty,”  added  the 
earl,  “and  the  guards  here  are  treating  him  some- 
what roughly.” 

The  whole  bench  had  now  risen,  on  seeing  her 
majesty  starting  so  suddenly  from  her  seat,  and 
looked  earnestly  towards  the  door. 

“My  lord,  my  lord!”  repeated  Alice,  clinging  to 
Montague,  “ he  lives ! he  lives ! — bring  me  to  him 
— bring  me  to  him  ! O my  God,  my  kind  and  good 
God,  I thank  thee  for  this  mercy  to  me  — from  my 
whole  soul  I thank  thee.”  And  the  fair  girl  raised 
her  clasped  hands  and  tearful  eyes  to  Him  who  is 
the  comforter  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  source  of  all 
consolation. 

“Admit  the  old  man!”  said  the  queen  again, 
resuming  her  seat;  “admit  him,  that  we  may  sec 
the  root  from  which  springeth  this  cross-grained 
scion.”  ^ 
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u Make  way  there ! ” cried  the  guards ; “ make  way, 
and  let  the  sick  man  pass.” 

“Make  way!”  repeated  the  tipstaff’;  “fall  ye  back, 
lieges,  and  open  way.” 

M Silence  in  the  court!  ” vociferated  the  crier. 

The  crowd  now  fell  back  before  the  pikes  and 
swords  of  the  guards,  opening  a passage  from  the 
door  to  the  bar  of  the  council  board,  and  then,  as- 
sisted by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  on  the  one  side  and 
Reddy  Connor  on  the  other,  came  the  Knigki  of 
Brockton,  staggering  up  the  aisle.  The  old  man’s 
appearance  had  much  changed  since  we  saw  him 
last;  his  thread-bare,  ink-stained  doublet  was  now 
torn,  nay,  almost  ragged;  his  long,  white  hair  lay 
back,  tossed  on  his  shoulders,  his  eye  sunken,  and 
his  once  ruddy  cheeks  pale  from  grief,  age,  and 
sickness. 

“ Who  art  thou  ? ” demanded  Elizabeth,  as  the 
knight  thus  approached  the  bar. 

There  was  no  reply ; Sir  Geoffrey  heard  her  not; 
he  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  form  of  Alice,  and  his 
sense  of  sight  seemed  to  absorb  all  his  other  facul- 
ties. He  heard  nothing  and  saw  nothing  in  all  that 
assembly  but  his  child ; nay,  he  should  not  have 
heard  the  thunder  nor  seen  the  lightning,  had  they 
roared  and  flashed  around  him  ; his  soul  was  in  his 
Alice.  O,  little  recked  he  then  of  kings  or  queens  ; 
had  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  been  assembled  on 
the  bench,  he  had  spared  them  not  a glance  to  save 
his  life.  On  he  came,  staggering,  and  supported  like 
a drunken  man. 

Alice,  whose  view,  of  the  open  passage  had  been 
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hitherto  intercepted  by  the  tjrowd,  now  caught  sight 
of  her  father  holding  his  arms  stretched  out  to  em- 
brace her,  and  springing  instantly  from  the  side  of 
her  advocate  and  defender,  she  flung  herself  on  the 
old  man’s  breast,  and  hung  there  sobbing  out  her 
heart  in  a speechless  agony  of  love. 

“ My  darling,”  said  the  knight,  looking  down  on 
the  beautiful  face  of  his  child,  after  the  first  burst  of 
joy  was  over — “my  darling,  I am  with  thee  once 
again.” 

Alice  could  not  reply  in  words.  She  only  raised 
her  delicate  white  hands,  and  stroking  down  his  gray 
locks,  looked  into  his  eyes. 

Every  voice  in  that  crowd  seemed  hushed,  and 
every  eye  full  save  Elizabeth  Tudor’s  and  Sir  Nich- 
olas Bacon’s. 

“ Father,  dear  father,  we  heard  thou  hadst  left  us,” 
said  the  gentle  girl,  speaking  in  a whisper,  as  she 
always  loved  to  speak  to  the  old  man  when  he  ap- 
peared troubled  in  mind.  Her  words,  though  in- 
tended for  his  ear  alone,  were  pronounced  in  a man- 
ner as  earnest  and  unaffected  as  if  she  had  been 
sitting  under  the  old  sundial  at  Brockton,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any  other  living  thing. 

“ O,  no,”  replied  Sir  Geoffrey,  pressing  her  to  his 
heart,  “ 1 was  always  sure  God  would  preserve  me 
till  I had  seen  thee  once  more ; verily,  Alice,  I was 
right  sorely  perplexed  about  Goodman  Witherstone, 
the  amanuensis.  I was  wrong  to  say  that  — I ac- 
knowledge I was  very  wrong;  for  truly,  I never 
thought  of  employing  him  at  all.” 

Alice  smiled  up  in  the  face  of  the  simple  old 
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man,  and  blessed  him  in  her  heart  for  his  tender 
affection. 

“Poor  Reddy,”  said  the  knight,  looking  round  — 
u he  staid  with  me  when  all  the  rest  had  fled.” 

Alice  turned  and  beheld  the  faithful  servant  stand- 
ing behind  awaiting  her  notice.  She  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  him,  and  smiled  her  gratitude  through 
her  tears.  The  honest  Celt  kjssed  his  young  mis- 
tress’s hand  over  and  over  again ; then,  looking  wist- 
fully at  his  master,  he  turned  his  head  aside  to  avoid 
the  gaze  of  the  crowd,  — for  there  was  a tear  gather- 
ing in  his  eye,  — and,  touching  Alice  on  the  arm, 
whispered  iu  her  ear, — 

“ Am  afeerd  he’ll  niver  get  over  this ; see,  he’s  sink- 
in’  faster  and  faster  every  minit ; but  sure  he  cudn’t 
die  aisy  any  way  till  he’d  see  you ; poor  ould  crathur 
— Sam  Wabble  and  myself  had  to  carry  him  from 
the  Paycock,  afther  yer  uncle  give  him  the  last  sacra- 
ments.” 

“ Enough  of  this ; we  have  had  tears  and  embra- 
c ngs  enough,  and  to  spare,  I trow,”  said  Elizabeth, 
at  length  becoming  impatient  of  the  delay,  though 
she  hesitated  to  interrupt  the  scene,  on  account  of  the 
general  sympathy  manifested  by  the  spectators;  “let 
the  prisoner  again  be  placed  at  the  bar,  to  hear  the 
sentence  of  the  court.” 

Alice  was  now  gently  forced  from  the  arms  of  her 
father,  conducted  back  to  the  stand,  and  Sir  Geoffrey 
given  in  charge  to  Reddy. 

“ Prisoner,”  said  Bacon,  addressing  the  young  girl 
on  a sign  from  the  queen,  “ thou  hast  confessed  thy- 
self a violator  of  the  law,  as  well  by  hearing  mass 
60 
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contrary  to  the  statute,  as  by  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  queen’s  supremacy ; knowest  thou  aught  of  rea- 
son why  the  court  should  not  pronounce  sentence 
against  thee  accordingly  ? ” 

“ I have  none  to  offer,”  replied  the  prisoner,  save 
that  it’s  a m<^t  unjust  law,  and  should  not  be  en- 
forced.” 

“ And  thou,  my  Lord  Montague,”  said  the  queen, 
“ hast  aught  further  to  plead  in  the  maiden’s  de- 
fence ? ” 

u I have,  please  your  majesty,”  promptly  responded 
Montague. 

“ Proceed  then,  without  further  delay,  for  this  case 
hath  already  cost  us  time  overmuch.” 

“ Crier,”  said  Montague,  “ call  the  right  honorable 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  appear  in  evi- 
dence on  this  trial,  with  her  majesty’s  permission.” 
The  queen  bowed  her  assent. 

Leicester,  who  had  taken  his  seat  under  the  bench, 
now  came  forward  and  took  his  stand. 

“ Most  gracious  sovereign,  and  lords  commission- 
ers of  this  court,”  said  Montague,  “ I shall  be  able  to 
prove  by  the  aid  of  this  most  noble  gentleman’s  testi- 
mony, that  neither  the  prisoner  nor  those  who  wore 
present  at  the  mass  in  Whinstone  Hollow,  on  the 
night  of  the  massacre,  were  guilty  of  a violation  of 
the  statute,  the  cell  or  cavern  of  the  said  Whinstone 
Hollow  being  a privileged  place,  sanctuary  rights 
having  been  granted  to  it  by  license  of  her  most  gra- 
cious majesty,  the  queen,  our  beloved  and  illustrious 
sovereign,  now  presiding  on  the  bench.” 

The  commissioners  drew  themselves  up,  aston- 
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ished  at  this  bold  and  unexpected  declaration,  and 
looked  at  each  other,  and  then  at  the  queen  for  an 
explanation. 

Leicester,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  confounded  and 
surprised.  He  now  saw,  when  it  was,  perhaps,  too 
'ate,  that  he  had  run  his  head  into  a noose  from 
which  he  might  find  it  troublesome  to  extricate  it 
He  knew  the  queen  was  incensed  against  him,  both 
on  account  of  the  child,  and  his  friendship  for  the 
prisoner,  and  feared,  if  the  forged  license  were  pro- 
duced in  open  court,  she  might  make  it  a cause  for 
impeachment. 

“ What  may  this  mean,  my  Lord  Montague,”  said 
Elizabeth,  seeing  Leicester  turning  pale  and  crest- 
fallen ; “ it  is  surely  for  the  first  time  we’ve  heard  of 
such  license.” 

“ The  noble  earl,  my  liege,  will  doubtless  afford 
your  gracious  majesty  satisfactory  information,”  re- 
plied Montague,  whilst  a smile  played  about  the 
edges  of  his  mouth,  that  spoke  far  more  than  he 
dared  to  utter  in  words. 

“Humph!  this  is  passing  strange,”  muttered  Eliz- 
abeth, detecting  a secret  in  Montague’s  countenance ; 
“but  proeeed  — proceed  with  the  trial.” 

“ Mayhap  it  were  better,  my  liege,”  responded  the 
advocate,  “that  your  majesty  and  the  earl  had  some 
private  understanding  anent  this  matter  ere  it  com- 
eth  before  the  court.” 

The  blood  mounted  instantly  to  the  queen’s  face. 

“What!  my  lord,”  she  demanded,  “wouidst  have 
the  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  the  prisoner  depend 
On  the  private  instructions  of  my  Lord  Leicester  ? ” 
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“Nay,. but  please  your  grace,  if  this  license,  grant- 
ed to  Nell  Gower  in  requital  of  certain  secret  ser- 
vices, be  not  in  your  majesty’s  handwriting,  then  it 
must  be  a ” He  stopped. 

“ A forgery,  my  lord ! eh  ? ” 

“Pardon,  my  liege  — the  matter  rests  thus:  A 
woman,  whose  name  is  Nell  Gower,  but  who  is  bet- 
ter known  as  the  ‘spaewife,’  hath  now  in  her  posses- 
sion a license,  purporting  to  be  in  the  handwriting 
and  under  the  seal  of  her  majesty,  the  queen,  grant- 
ing sanctuary  privileges  to  a place  called  Whinstone 
Hollow,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hampton  Palace,  the 
same  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton  hath  murdered, 
or  caused  to  be  murdered,  fifteen  persons,  including 
the  priest,  whilst  engaged  at  solemn  worship.  Doubt- 
less this  license  hath  been  granted  to  the  woman  for 
some  special  and  important  services  to  be  explained 
hereafter  in  course  of  trial.  Now,  please  your  majes- 
ty, and  my  lords  commissioners,  the  case  is  exceed- 
ing simple.  If  this  license  be  of  her  majesty’s  grant- 
ing, albeit  her  grace  may  not  remember  it  amongst 
so  many  state  papers,  then  the  prisoner  stands  ac- 
quitted of  the  charges  in  the  indictment ; but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  be  not  of  her  majesty’s  granting,  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  us  to  summon  the  ‘spaewife,’ 
and  oblige  her  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
came  into  her  possession.” 

“Please  your  gracious  majesty,”  observed  Cecil, 
“this  is  a grave  and  somewhat  delicate  point,  and 
needeth  good  care  in  the  handling,  or  trouble  may 
come  of  it” 

“May  we  see  this  license,  my  lord?’1  inquired 
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“ Nay,  under  your  grace’s  favor,  the  instrument  it 
in  possession  of  the  spaewife,”  returned  Montague, 
M and  she  is  not  in  court” 
w Hast  examined  it  ? ” 


M Truly,  I have,  please  your  grace  ; and  it  seemetb 
much  like  a royal  document” 

“ And  the  handwriting?” 

w Nay,  it  doth  not  become  me  to  speak  on  that, 
my  liege,  without  a positive  command  from  your 
majesty,  and  as  formal  witness  against  the  delin- 
quent” 

Elizabeth  now  saw  plainly  how  the  case  stood. 
Pale,  and  agitated  from  fear  of  exposure,  she  paused 
a moment  to  reflect  on  the  course  she  ought  to  pur- 
sue. There  was  little  doubt  in  her  mind,  now,  that 
the  license  was  written  and  the  royal  seal  attached 
by  Leicester  himself.  It  was  consequently  a forgery, 
and  if  proved,  subjected  the  grantor  to  the  penalty 
of  high  treason ; should  the  spaewife,  therefore,  be 
summoned,  her  testimony,  together  with  the  well- 
known  handwriting  of  the  earl,  might  possibly  con- 
vict him,  and  thus,  happily  for  Elizabeth,  rescue  her 
at  once  from  the  galling  power  of  her  haughty  para- 
mour. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Leicester  should 
think  fit  to  repudiate  all  connection  with  the  docu- 
ment, and  fall  back  on  his  dignity  and  character  to 
sustain  him  against  an  allegation,  put  forth  by  such 
a person  as  Nell  Gower,  the  bench  would  proba- 
bly acquit  him,  and  thus  Nell  Gower  herself  be 
instantly  arraigned  for  forgery.  Now,  this  might 


prove  a very  disastrous  consequence ; for  the  spae* 
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few  scruples  about  divulging  her  secrets.  All  this 
passed  through  Elizabeth’s  mind  in  a second,  and 
seeing  there  was  no  possibility  of  safely  gratifying 
her  insatiable  desire  for  Alice’s  death  and  the  earl’s 
ruin  at  the  same  time,  she  resolved  to  defer  hearing 
the  charge  of  forgery  for  the  present,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  pass  sentence  on  the  young  recusant,  trusting 
to  the  morrow  for  the  conviction  of  the  earl. 

“ My  Lord  Montague,”  said  the  queen,  affecting  a 
composure  she  by  no  means  felt,  “ this  charge  of  for- 
gery might  too  much  embarrass  the  present  case,  and 
we  therefore  must  put  off  its  hearing  until  the  mor- 
row, when  thou  mayst  produce  the  spaewife,  an  it 
be  needful.” 

“ Then  it’s  your  majesty’s  pleasure  to  adjourn  this 
court,”  observed  Montague. 

“ Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  hath  not  the  charge  been 
proved  against  the  prisoner?” 

. “ Not  so,  under  your  grace’s  favor ; the  prisoner 

standeth  acquitted  of  the  charge,  if  the  cavern  of 
Whinstone  Hollow  enjoyed  the  sanctuary  privilege.” 
“ That  remaineth  yet  to  be  seen,”  replied  Eliza- 
beth. “ The  court  shall  now  pass  sentence,  reserv- 
ing its  execution,  however,  till  such  time  as  this 
forgery  affair  may  be  investigated.  Prisoner,  stand 
forth  and  answer  for  the  last  time,  — dost  thou,  or 
dost  thou  not,  acknowledge  the  queen’s  supremacy  ? ” 
At  this  moment,  Sir  Geoffrey  made  some  excla- 
mation which  disturbed  the  court. 

“ Who  speaks?”  demanded  Elizabeth. 
u May  it  please  your  grace,”  feebly  muttered  the 
knight*  attempting  to  rise. 
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“Bring  him  forward  then,”  said  the  queen,  nod- 
ding her  assent  to  the  officers,  “ that  the  court  may 
judge  of  the  young  recusant  by  the  old.” 

The  knight  of  Brockton  was  now  helped  forward 
on  the  stand  beside  his  daughter,  by  two  of  the 
deputy  ushers.  His  face  was  white  as  marble;  his 
hands  trembled,  and  his  limbs  shook  as  with  a palsy. 
When  he  had  staggered  up  to  where  Alice  stood,  he 
threw  his  left  arm  over  her  neck,  and  balanced  him- 
self in  that  position  with  the  aid  of  a cane  some  one 
handed  him  from  the  crowd.  “ Leave  me,”  said  he, 
turning  his  head  half  round  to  the  ushers  — “ leave 
me ; my  child  will  now  support  me.” 

“Dear  father,”  whispered  Alice,  “take  thee  care 
thou  offendest  not  the  queen.” 

“ Is  she  straight  before  me,  Alice  ? ” 

“ Ay,  dost  not  see  her  there  on  the  bench  ? ” 

“ Nay,  my  sight  hath  grown  weak  of  late.” 

“What  wouldst  thou  of  the  court?”  demanded 
Elizabeth. 

“ I would  ask  thee  to  spare  this  little  girl’s  life,  for 
thy  royal  father’s  sake,”  responded  Sir  Geoffrey, 
“seeing  she  hath  n^ver  injured  thee  in  word  or 
deed.” 

“Our  royal  father  — what  knowest  thou  of  our 
father?” 

“ Little  for  a good  score  years  — little  since  he  re- 
belled against  the  church  ; but  when  he  was  yet 
young  and  happy,  I was  his  companion  in  arms,  in 
many  a wild  fray.  Twice  he  owed  me  his  life,  and 
now  I come  here  to  claim  a little  mercy  from  his 
daughter  for  the  sake  of  the  olden  time.” 
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As  the  knight  spoke,  his  head  fell  forward  on  his 
breast,  and  his  limbs  tottered  under  him. 

“ And  what  mercy  canst  thou  expect  from  the 
daughter,  when  thou  cursest  the  father’s  memory?” 
“I  curse  not  at  all,”  slowly  replied  the  knight; 
“ God  hath  not  given  us  tongues  to  curse,  but  to  bless ; 
and  I will  bless  and  pray  even  for  those  who  have 
driven  me  from  my  home  and  my  books  out  here  on 
the  world’s  charity,  an  thou  but  sparest  my  child. 
For  sixteen  years  these  old  eyes  have  seldom  looked 
on  woman’s  face,  save  this,”  patting  his  daughter’s 
cheek  with  the  hand  he  had  thrown  round  her  neck, 
“ and  therefore  little  versed  am  I in  the  ways  of  the 
court,  and  little  know  I how  to  excite  woman’s  pity ; 
but  if  thou  only  lookest  in  this  child’s  face,  your 
grace  will  see  she  deserveth  not  death  ; O my  lords, 
my  lords,  she  is  as  innocent  as  the  new-born  babe.” 
“Ay,  marry  — innocent,  forsooth  ; she  hath  violat- 
ed the  law,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  our  suprem- 
acy; call  ye  this  innocence?”  demanded  the  queen, 
endeavoring  to  implicate  the  knight,  as  an  offset 
to  the  sympathy  manifested  by  the  bench  and  the 
spectators. 

“ Under  your  gracious  majesty’s  favor,”  said  Mon- 
tague, rising,  “ I must  caution  the  knight  of  Brock- 
ton against  answering  that  question.” 

“ ’Sdeath ! ” cried  Elizabeth,  turning  sharply  on. 
the  advocate,  “ art  thou  censor  of  the  court  ? mar- 
ry, we  knew  not  the  bench  had  such  a supervisor.” 

“ With  your  grace’s  permission,”  observed  the  Mar- 
quis of  Winchester,  “ the  knight  might  be  seated ; 
he  is  feeble  and  tottering,  and  seemeth  in  ill  health.” 
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“ Let  him  stand,”  replied  Elizabeth ; 44  we  shall  not 
detain  him  long.” 

44  Lean  on  me,  father,”  whispered  Alice ; 44 1 am 
strong,  and  can  support  thee.” 

44 Darling,”  muttered  the  knight,  “living  and  dying 
thou  art  a staff  of  strength  to  me.” 

44  Speak  not  of  dying,  dear  father.” 

44  Alas!  Alice,  the  sand  is  nearly  run  ; my  old  asso- 
ciations  interrupted,  my  library  burnt,  and  my  daugh- 
ter fled,  I have  felt  my  heartstrings  snapping,  one 
by  one,  day  by  day,  till  now,  dear  child,  there  is 
none  left  but  thee.” 

44  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth,”  said  Elizabeth,  “we 
are  disposed  to  be  merciful  to  thy  daughter,  the  pris- 
oner, in  consideration  of  her  youth,  and  even  to  par- 
don thee  thy  past  contumacious  and  most  disloyal 
behavior,  if  thou  but  express  sorrow  for  the  same,  and 
promise  submission  to  the  laws  in  future ; and  yet, 
my  lords,”  she  added,  turning  to  the  commissioners, 
44 1 fear  this  exercise  of  the  royal  clemency  may  work 
us  much  mischief  in  the  end  ; ” and  she  spoke  as  if 
all  was  now  over,  and  no  hesitancy  to  be  anticipated 
on  the  part  of  the  accused. 

44  Art  willing  to  sue  for  pardon,  Sir  Geoffrey  Went- 
worth, on  these  terms?”  repeated  the  queen. 

“Please  your  grace,  my  memory  groweth  some- 
what remiss  of  late  ; I remember  not  the  conditions.” 

“They  are  easy  of  compliance,”  observed  Eliza- 
beth, “namely,  that  thou  avow  sorrow  for  the  past, 
and  promise  rrubmission  for  the  future,  both  for  thy- 
self and  daughter.” 

“ God  bless  me ! ” ejaculated  the  knight, 44  are  these 
the  only  terms  ? ” 
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M What ! the  only  terms  — do  they  not  satisfy 
thee?” 

The  knight  shook  his  head,  and  remained  silent  for 
a moment. 

“ Speak ! ” commanded  the  queen. 

“Darling,  my  heart  is  breaking,”  murmured  the  old 
man,  softly  whispering  the  words  over  his  daughter’s 
shoulder. 

“ Wilt  not  answer?”  again  demanded  the  queen. 

“ Is  there  no  way  I can  save  my  child’s  life  but  by 
apostasy?”  said  the  knight,  turning  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  bench  — “ no  other  way  ? ” 

“ Thou’rt  a most  perverse  wretch,”  exclaimed  the 
queen,  “ and  deservest  no  mercy.” 

“ He  hath  reviled  your  majesty  in  most  blasphe- 
mous manner,”  observed  Plimpton.  “ Nay,  when 
tendered  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  denied  even 
your  majesty’s  right  to  the  throne,  and  called  thee 
a usurper.” 

“ Who  speaks  ? ” inquired  the  knight. 

“ Sir  Thomas  Plimpton.” 

“ Ah ! my  God ! ” exclaimed  the  old  man,  shrink- 
ing back  in  terror,  “ hath  he  pursued  us  hither,  even 
into  the  presence  of  the  queen  ? methought  after 
banishing  us  from  home,  and  compelling  us  to  crave 
the  world’s  cold  charity,  he  might  have  been  satis- 
fied. Eh,  but  I had  almost  forgotten,”  continued 
the  knight,  — “he  would  marry  thee,  Alice— he 
would  marry  thee,  child.  O daughter  of  my  heart,’ 
he  murmured,  drawing  her  head  over  on  his  breast, 
“ thou  must  never  marry  that  man,  even  to  save  thy 
life.” 
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“Prisoner,  did  he  ask  thee  in  marriage?”  inquired 
Montague,  addressing  Alice. 

44  He  did.” 

“ When,  and  where  ? ” 

44  During  the  journey  to  London.  He  averred,  also, 
that  her  majesty  had  promised  to  give  me  to  him  in 
marriage.” 

44  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,  advance  to  the  bar  in  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  summons,”  cried  the  tipstaff*,  at  a 
signal  from  the  attorney  general. 

The  tall,  gaunt  form  of  the  discarded  courtier  then 
slowly  ascended  the  few  steps  that  led  to  the  council 
table,  and  took  the  stand  beside  Sir  Geoffrey  and  his 
daughter.  The  knight,  hearing  the  name  of  the  wit- 
ness called,  and  feeling  him  now  at  his  side,  turned 
to  look  at  the  man  who  had  caused  him  so  much 
misery,  fixing  his  eyes  close  upon  him,  for,  alas!  they 
were  now  almost  sightless.  44  What!”  said  he,  after 
gazing  at  him  for  a time  in  apparent  astonishment  — 
44what!  the  queen  to  promise  thee  my  little  Alice  in 
marriage!  surely,  man,  thou  must  belie  thy  mistress, 
for  verily  it  would  be  a most  damnable  sacrilege  to 
wed  this  angel  to  a monster  like  thee.  O dear  me ! 
thou  hast  a visage  hateful  as  thy  heart.”  And  the 
old  man  shook  his  trembling  hand  at  the  sinister 
looking  witness,  and  turned  away. 

44  Hold  thy  peace,  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth,”  com- 
manded Elizabeth,  striking  the  desk  with  a book  she 
held  in  her  hand  to  enforce  silence  — 44  hold  thy  peace, 
grumbler,  and  disrespect  not  the  presence ; ’sdeath ! 
my  lords,  each  one  here  thinks  he  hath  right  to  use 
Us  tongue  without  stint  or  reverence.  So,  there,  Sir 
3 h * 
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Thomas  Plimpton,”  she  continued,  “hold  up  thy 
cropped  head,  that  the  court  may  see  thy  comely 
countenance,  and  answer  to  the  bench.” 

“My  honored  liege,”  submitted  the  venerable  Mar- 
quis of  Winchester,  himself  a Catholic,  though  never 
a stanch  one  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  “may  it 
please  your  grace  to  dispense  with  the  etiquette  of 
the  court,  and  order  the  old  man  a chair,  for  he  seem- 
eth  no  longer  able  to  stand.” 

The  queen  made  a signal  to  the  usher,  who  in- 
stantly placed  a chair  upon  the  table,  on  which  the 
knight  slowly  seated  himself,  holding  Alice  firmly  by 
the  hand,  as  if  he  dreaded  some  one  might  snatch  her 
away. 

“ And  so,  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton,”  resumed  Eliza- 
beth, “ the  prisoner  averreth  thou  hast  solicited  her, 
when  yet  in  thy  custody,  to  wed  thee ; and,  further- 
more, avouched  our  royal  promise  to  enforce  thy 
suit  — what  sayest  thou  ? ” 

“An  it  please  your  gracious  majesty,  I may  not 
contradict  the  maiden,”  responded  Plimpton,  resolved 
to  make  a last  effort  to  secure  the  wealthy -heiress, 
even  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  queen  by  the  avowal. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  only  hope  now  left  him,  for  he  saw 
clearly,  if  the  queen  banished  him  not  to  Brockton 
a married  man,  she  would  send  him  to  the  Tower, 
and  thence  to  the  block,  and  bury  his  secrets  and 
himself  together  in  the  same  grave. 

“What!  man;  dost  swear  that  we  verily  and  in- 
deed made  thee  such  promise  ?” 

“ Ay,  most  truly  hath  your  majesty.” 

44  In  good  faith,  and  in  very  deed  ? eb  ? ” 
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“Nay,  I can  ifemind  your  grace  of  the  occasion; 
it  was  when  last  I carried  despatches  to  Scotland,  to 
the  Earl ” 

“Hold!  sir  — enough!  we  care  not  to  divulge  our 
state  secrets  to  so  many  greedy  ears,”  exclaimed  Eliz- 
abeth, interrupting  her  quondam  confidant,  lest  he 
might  say  too  much.  “ We  wish  thee  to  answer  our 
question  simply,  yea  or  nay.” 

“ Then  do  I most  solemnly  swear  that  your  majes- 
ty hath  promised  me  the  hand  of  this  maiden  in  re- 
quital of  certain  services.” 

“ My  lords,”  observed  the  royal  tactician,  smiling 
round  at  the  commissioners,  “ queens  should  be  care- 
ful whom  they  deign  to  trifle  with.  Here’s  a fortune- 
seeking, sour-visaged  gentleman,  who  thinks,  doubt- 
less, the  mirth  we  once  indulged  at  his  expense  may 
now  be  turned  to  account.  Ye  see,  my  lords,  he 
hath  resolved  to  hold  us  to  our  foolish  promise ; hah! 
marry,  he  hath  caught  us.  What  think  ye,  then,  if 
still,  in  consideration  of  the  prisoner’s  youth,  and 
her  father’s  great  age  and  apparent  infirmity,  we 
pardon  both,  on  condition  that  the  damsel  wed  this 
man,  and  thus  in  time  abandon  her  errors  ; for  truly} 
we  see  not  how  we  can  elsewise  redeem  our  foolish 
promise.” 

The  commissioners  at  once  expressed  their  cordial 
assent,  and  the  queen  proceeded. 

“ Prisoner,  art  willing  to  take  this  man  for  thy  hus- 
band ? ” she  demanded ; “ if  so,  we  are  disposed  to 
pardon  thee  and  thy  father  for  what  hath  passed,  in 
th3  hope  that  ye  may  both  soon  repent  under  the 
61 
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ghostly  counsel  of  this  most  pious  and  God-fearing 
Christian,  Sir  Thomas  Plimpton.” 

Alice  replied  not,  but,  bending  down,  whispered 
something  in  her  father’s  ear. 

The  knight  drew  back  and  stared  at  her  in  surprise 
“ Never ! ” he  exclaimed,  pushing  her  from  him  gently, 
and  looking  up  reproachfully  in  her  face;  “never, 
never!  were  it  to  save  my  life  a thousand  times:  dear 
child,  thou  wouldst  not  kill  thy  father,  wouldst  thou  ? 
Ah,  Alice,  I must  soon  die ; indeed,  indeed,  I feel  the 
death-beat  at  my  heart;  but  God  forbid  it  should  be 
hastened  by  word  or  act  of  thine.” 

“ Maiden  ! ” cried  Elizabeth,  angrily  striking  the 
bench  a second  time,  “ we  would  have  thee  look  up 
and  answer  us.  ’Sdeath,  wench,  thou  seemest  to 
make  but  small  account  of  our  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure ; give  answer  — wilt  consent  to  marry  this 
man  to  save  thine  own  and  thy  father’s  life  ?” 

“ Not  I ! ” replied  the  noble-minded  girl,  in  a clear, 
firm  voice,  though  the  tears  were  still  glistening  on 
her  cheeks.  “But  a short  week  gone,  and  I had 
consented  to  become  his  wife  to  save  my  father  from 
the  penalty  of  recusancy  ; now,  there’s  no  further 
need,  for  the  broken-hearted  old  man  is  fast  nearing 
those  confines  where  your  majesty’s  sceptre  can  no 
longer  reach  him,  nor  the  sacrifice  of  his  child  add 
another  hour  to  his  life.  So  far,  thy  power  hath  pre- 
vailed,” continued  Alice,  warming  as  she  proceeded. 
“ Ay,  thou  hast  hunted  him  from  his  peaceful  home- 
stead, burnt  to  ashes  every  object  of  his  innocent 
attachment,  wrenched  asunder  all  those  fond  asso- 
ciations that  entwined  with  the  fibres  of  his  heart. 
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to  nurse  it  in  its  decay,  sent  him  out  at  length  a 
beggar  on  the  world  ; and  now,  to  crown  all,  thou 
«vouldst  have  him  apostatize,  to  save  a few  hours  of 
his  life;  ay,  when  his  foot  is  on  the  very  threshold  of 
eternity,  thou  wouldst  drag  him  back  from  the  light 
of  hope  to  the  darkness  of  despair.  And  to  me,  thou 
wouldst  offer  marriage  with  this  vile  man,  as  the  only 
condition  of  reprieve.  O my  lords,  my  lords,  pardon 
me  if  I appear  bold  in  this  august  presence ; think 
not  ill  of  me  if  I can  no  longer  restrain  my  indig- 
nation on  seeing  my  fond  old  father  here  dying  at 
my  feet;  O,  did  ye  but  know  how  good  he  was, 
how  big  a heart ” 

“ God’s  death !”  interrupted  Elizabeth,  standing  up 
and  stamping  on  the  floor,  “ are  we  to  be  insulted  and 
defied  in  our  very  palace?  Away  with  her!  away 
with  her  to  the  Tower ; by  our  royal  honor,  mercy  to 
such  a wretch  were  a crying  sin  ; away  with  the 
traitorous  wench  — we  shall  see  that  justice  be  sat- 
isfied.” 

“Hold,  hold!”  ejaculated  Sir  Geoffrey,  endeavor- 
ing to  rise  by  the  help  of  his  daughter’s  arm — “ hold! 
if  a life  be  needed  to  satisfy  what  your  grace  calleth 
justice,  let  it  be  mine,  I pray  thee.  O,  if  thou 
wouldst  punish  the  guilty,”  he  continued,  staggering 
forward  and  raising  his  bent  form  to  address  the 
bench,  “let.  the  punishment  fall  on  me.  If  thou 
must  have  revenge  on  the  scorner  of  thy  religion,  and 
the  scoffer  of  thy  supremacy,  — here,  here,  pass  sen- 
tence on  me  ; but  spare,  spare  my  innocent  child.” 

(t  Hush,  hush ! father  dear,”  entreated  Alice ; “ the 
queen  may  yet  relent” 
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“ Renounce  thy  false  faith,  or  prevail  on  thy  daugh* 
ter  to  marry  that  man/’  cried  Elizabeth,  pointing  to 
Plimpton,  whilst  the  muscles  of  her  face  quivered 
with  passion;  “do  this,  or  we  swear  by  our  royal 
soul  ye  both  shall  die  before  to-morrow’s  sun  goes 
down,  license  or  no  license.” 

“ Renounce  my  faith  ! ” repeated  Sir  Geoffrey,  bis 
pale  face  reddening  with  shame  and  indignation  at 
the  base  proposal  — “humph!”  said  he,  “that  may 
do  for  the  soulless  minions  who  surround  thy  throne, 
Elizabeth  Tudor,  but  not  for  me ; my  faith,  woman, 
is  dearer  to  me  than  ten  thousand  lives.  Take  my 
poor  miserable  life,  an  it  please  thee ; what  signifieth 
it  to  me  if  I die  a few  hours  before  my  time  ? Ha, 
ha ! renounce  my  faith  ! — nay,  nay,  my  lords  ; I am 
a beggar,  an  outcast,  but  still  a Catholic  — ay,  ay,  I 
am  still  a Catholic ; ye  have  robbed  me  of  all  save 
that,  but  that  to  me  is  still  dearer  than  the  wealth  of 
worlds.  O dear,  O dear,  that  I should  have  lived  to 
hear  such  a proposal  from  the  lips  of  young  Harry’s 
daughter.” 

“ Guards,  advance  and  remove  the  prisoner,”  com- 
manded the  queen. 

The  knight  flung  his  arms  round  his  daughter’s 
neck  and  kissed  her  forehead.  Then,  holding  her 
at  arms’  length,  he  looked  in  her  face  for  the  space 
of  a minute,  during  which  every  breath  in  the 
court  was  hushed ; even  the  queen  herself  shrunk 
back  appalled  at  the  agony  of  the  old  man’s  gaze. 
w Daughter,”  said  he,  “ the  queen  hath  sentenced  thee 
to  death— -wilt  die  a Catholic?” 

wO,  why  ask  me  this,  father,  dear  ? ” replied  thi 
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heroic  maiden ; “ well  thou  knowest  I would  not 
surrender  a jot  of  my  grand  old  faith  for  the  wealth 
of  dynasties ; ” and  she  caught  her  father’s  hand  as 
she  spoke,  and  covered  it  with  her  kisses  and  her 
tears. 

“ Here,  then,  Annie  Howard,”  exclaimed  the  knight, 
looking  up  to  heaven  like  a Jephthah,  and  holding  his 
daughter  by  the  two  hands  — “ here,  I give  thee  back 
thy  little  Alice  as  pure  and  innocent  as  when,  seven- 
teen years  ago,  thou  confidest  her  to  my  charge. 
And  thou,  my  child,  may  the  good  God  reward  thee 
well  for  all  the  love  with  which  thou  hast  ever  sur- 
rounded thy  doting  old  father;  and  if  thou  readiest 
there  before  me,  tell  the  blessed  Annie  that  old  Brock- 
ton Hall  is  no  more  — the  little  library  burnt  — the 
insects  and  the  instruments  buried  in  the  wreck  ; 
and  for  myself,  tell  her  there’s  no  change,  save  in  the 
body;  that  the  heart,  the  old  Catholic  heart,  is  still 
the  same ; go,  then,  darling,  and  when  thou  diest, 
remember  it  is  for  the  faith  of  the  old  fathers ; re- 
member St.  Thomas,  St.  Bernard,  and  the  rest  Go, 
child  of  my  heart,  and  show  this  proud  woman,  and 
those  renegade  nobles,  what  a pure  and  generous 
heart  can  suffer  for  its  religion  and  its  God.”  And 
thus  speaking,  he  again  embraced  his  daughter,  and 
whispered  something  in  her  ear,  but  so  low  and  soft- 
ly  that  no  one  could  hear  it.  Then  his  head  dropped 
heavily  on  her  breast,  his  knees  bent  under  him,  and 
he  had  well  nigh  dragged  Alice  with  him  to  the 
ground,  when  Plimpton,  who  was  standing  near, 
made  an  attempt  to  support  him,  and  had  actually 
caught  his  arm  with  the  intention,  when  Reddy  Con* 
61  • 
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nor,  who  still  kept  his  eye  upon  him,  sprung  on  his 
feet,  and,  unmindful  of  queen  or  noble,  seized  the 
enemy  of  his  master  by  the  gorge,  and  exerting  all 
his  strength  in  the  effort,  flung  him  back  prostrate  on 
the  floor,  his  head  crashing  on  the  pavement. 

“ Hech,  dog!”  he  cried,  “take  that;  ye  base  vil- 
lain, if  I thought  ye  touched  his  body  with  yer  fin- 
gers, I’d  cut  the  piece  out.” 

The  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  who  sat 
round  the  green  table,  instantly  jumped  up  to  render 
assistance ; the  crowd  without,  excited  by  the  unu- 
sual disturbance  within,  broke  through  the  passages, 
despite  the  resistance  of  the  guards  ; the  royal  archers 
closed  round  the  bench  to  protect  the  queen,  and  thus 
the  whole  place  became  in  one  moment  a scene  of 
indescribable  confusion. 

When  Plimpton  recovered  his  senses  after  the  stun- 
ning fall,  it  was  only  to  find  himself  under  the  heavy, 
restless  feet  of  the  crowd,  literally  kneading  him,  as 
if  he  were  but  a lump  of  clay,  toughening  for  the 
mould.  In  vain  did  he  cry  for  mercy,  and  implore 
the  guards  to  rescue  him  ; his  prayers  and  lamenta- 
tions were  disregarded,  and  the  people  continued  to 
tramp  and  tread  on  in  reckless  indifference. 

But  the  confusion  could  not  last  long.  The  mili- 
tary, being  in  attendance  in  large  numbers  on  ac- 
count of  her  majesty’s  presence,  soon  succeeded  in 
driving  back  the  intruders,  and  finally  restored  some- 
thing like  order  in  the  assembly.  When  the  court 
nobles  and  officials  had  therefore  quitted  the  table 
and  retired  to  their  seats,  a little  group  was  still  seen 
to  remain  there,  apparently  heedless  of  the  usher’* 
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orders  In  the  midst  of  this  group,  and  stretched 
at  full  length  on  the  table,  was  the  knight  of  Brock- 
ton, unable  to  speak,  but  still  retaining  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  in  both  his  own,  and  looking  alter- 
nately up  at  the  bright  sky  through  the  dome  of 
the  edifice,  and  in  his  child’s  face,  as  if  to  encour- 
age her  to  meet  death  as  became  the  daughter  of 
Annie  Howard.  Next  the  knight,  and  seated  close 
by  his  side,  was  Reddy  Connor,  his  back  turned  to 
the  bench,  his  knotty  cudgel  lying  on  the  table,  and 
his  face  bowed  down  and  covered  with  his  open 
hands  to  conceal  it  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude. 
Rodger  O’Brien  was  the  only  one  of  the  little  party 
who  remained  standing.  He  had  broken  from  the 
guards  in  whose  custody  he  had  been  kept  waiting 
outside,  and  rushed  in  with  the  crowd  to  take  his 
place  once  more  by  the  side  of  Alice.  Now  he  ap- 
peared, however,  without  cap  or  sword ; his  long, 
wavy  hair  lay  back  over  the  collar  of  his  green 
velvet  doublet,  and  his  broken  arm  still  hung  sus- 
pended in  the  black  silk  scarf.  For  a moment  he 
stood  gazing  down  at  the  dying  man,  without  word 
or  motion,  and  the  queen  as  silently  fixed  her  eyes  on 
him,  scanning  his  form  and  face  with  an  increasing 
expression  of  pleasure  and  wonder.  She  knew  by 
the  broken  arm,  and  the  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in 
the  scene,  that  he  could  be  no  other  than  Rodger 
O’Brien,  the  dare-devil  of  midsummer  eve.  Reader, 
Elizabeth  cast  that  same  look  on  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  when  first  he  was  presented  at  an  entertain- 
ment given  her  majesty  by  the  inns  of  court,  and 
at  the  unfortunate  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he  so 
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gallantly  distinguished  himself  in  the  celebrated  affair 
of  the  cloak.  There  was  favor  in  that  look,  ay,  and 
pardons  for  the  asking;  and  many  a titled  courtier 
there  had  cheerfully  given  thousands  for  a glance  of 
half  its  length,  or  half  its  intensity,  and  think  the  fa- 
vor cheaply  bought.  But  we  must  not  indulge  in  this 
delicate  theme,  gentle  reader,  nor  toy  with  the  light- 
ning which,  extinguished  though  it  be,  once  scorched 
so  many  noble  and  generous  hearts.  Even  now  that 
centuries  have  passed  away  since  that  unholy  fire 
flashed  round  the  throne  of  the  Tudors,  there  is  dan- 
ger yet  in  the  very  retrospect  of  its  power;  and  vir- 
tue still  shudders  and  blushes  at  the  thought,  that 
there  ever  raged  in  the  female  bosom  so  gross  and 
fierce  an  element.  At  length  O’Brien  looked  up  at 
the  queen,  and,  pointing  to  the  prisoner  kneeling  be- 
side her  dying  father,  demanded  to  know  “ what 
was  her  crime,  and  who  her  accuser.” 

“ By  our  royal  honor,  a most  sturdy  gallant,”  ex- 
claimed Elizabeth  ; “marry,  thy  boldness  pleaseth  us 
much  ; but  whence  comest  thou,  good  sir  ? and  how 
happeneth  it  thou’rt  so  sparing  of  thy  respect  for  the 
queen’s  majesty  ? ” 

“ I come  from  Holyrood,”  replied  Rodger,  “ an  ac- 
credited messenger  from  the  Queen  of  Scotland  to 
this  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter ; as  for  the  rest, 
sovereign  lady,  I have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  re- 
spect only  mercy  and  gentleness  at  the  Scotch  court, 
that  I know  not  well  how  to  demean  myself  in  this.” 

“By  my  certies,  then,”  said  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
anticipating  Elizabeth,  “thou  speakest  like  a most 
presumptuous  and  ill-mannered  knave,  and  if  thou’rt 
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a specimen  of  Mary  Stuart’s  special  servants,  the 
good  lady  hath  little  to  boast  of,  I trow,  in  the  se- 
lection.” 

44  Thou  wouldst  hardly  call  me  knave  an  I met 
thee  beyond  the  protection  of  the  bench,  methinks,” 
returned  O’Brien.  44  Ay,  and  by  my  halidome,  I 
promised  Dame  Justice,  should  I cross  thee  but  half 
bowshot  from  the  shadow  of  these  walls,  to  whip 
thee  right  roundly  for  thy  foul  speeches  touching  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,  for  the  which  thou  hast  become 
somewhat  notorious  of  late.” 

“ And  who  art  thou,  sir?”  demanded  the  queen, 
now  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  young  man’s  undis- 
guised contempt  both  for  her  person  and  authority. 
44  Who  art  thou,  Sir  Saucebox,  who  dares  speak  so 
boldly  in  our  presence?” 

“Dare!”  repeated  O’Brien;  “ah,  marry,  royal 
lady,  I dare  but  little  ; I am  one,  in  truth,  who  never 
yet  dared  to  play  the  pander,  nor  bow  the  knee  before 
throne  or  sceptre,  where  the  one  is  usurped  and  the 
other  polluted.  I am,  moreover,  henchman  and 
sworn  servant  to  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland; 
and  to  her  enemy  and  persecutor,  Elizabeth  Tudor, 
Queen  of  England,  I need  hardly  say,  I owe  neither 
love  nor  allegiance.” 

44  Thou’rt  a bold  man  to  speak  us  thus  within  call 
of  the  headsman,”  said  Elizabeth,  a cloud  of  passion 
overspreading  her  countenance. 

44  Not  so  bold  as  Randolph,  your  majesty’s  ambas- 
sador at  the  Scottish  court,”  replied  O’Brien ; 44  for  he 
carrieth  himself  unabashed  before  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  virtue  and  honor ” 
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“ Ah ! and  thou  — - — ” 

“ Fearless  and  unawed  before her  majesty  of 

England.” 

“ Mine  honored  liege  and  royal  mistress,”  ex- 
claimed Bacon,  w can  your  majesty  thus  patiently 
suffer  this  insolent  braggart  ? ” And  the  commissioner 
rose  as  he  spoke,  his  face  flushed  with  anger,  and 
ordered  the  sheriff  to  remove  the  prisoner  ere  he  had 
offered  further  insult  to  the  sovereign. 

“Hold!”  said  Elizabeth,  motioning  back  the  sher- 
iff ; “ hold ! the  young  springald  hath  learnt  this  inso- 
lence from  the  lips  of  one  whose  name  we  may  not 
utter  in  this  public  assembly.  Therefore  blame  him 
not,  Sir  Nicholas  ; nay,  in  truth,  we  know  not  but  we 
should  pardon  him,  were  he ” 

O’Brien  interrupted  her.  The  bitter  allusion  to  his 
beloved  mistress  stung  the  young  courtier  to  the 
quick,  and  he  resented  it  instantly. 

“Let  the  base  minions,”  he  exclaimed,  “who  sur- 
round thy  throne,  sue  for  pardon  when  they  need  it ; 
but  for  me,  with  such  a picture  as  that  before  mine 
eyes,”  pointing  to  the  group  beside  him,  “ thy  ven- 
geance were  more  acceptable  than  thy  mercy.  If 
thou  art  born  of  woman,  and  can  find  it  in  thy  heart 
to  send  that  innocent  maiden  to  the  dungeon  or  the 
block,  from  the  arms  of  a dying  parent,  then  better 
we  forswear  humanity,  and  turn  for  mercy  to  the 
fiends  of ” 

“ Silence!”  thundered  the  tipstaff,  springing  on 
the  table  at  a signal  from  the  queen,  and  laying  hold 
of  O’Brien’s  collar;  “silence,  villain,  and  insult  not 
her  sacred  majesty.” 
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44  Away  with  him!”  commanded  Elizabeth,  no 
longer  able  to  indulge  her  morbid  predilection  with 
any  show  of  self-respect  — “away  with  him,  away 
with  him  to  the  Tower ; we  had  thoughts  of  send- 
ing him  back  to  his  mistress,  to  show  her  how  read- 
ily we  could  forgive  his  insults  for  her  sake ; but  now, 
— God’s  death!  — seeing  the  knave  hath  not  only 
outraged  ourself,  but  spurned  our  authority,  and  de- 
nied our  very  queenship  before  the  eyes  of  our  sub- 
jects, we  shall  send  but  his  head,  to  teach  her  that  if 
Elizabeth  hath  a kind  heart  for  her  friends,  she  hath 
also  a strong  arm  for  her  enemies.” 

As  the  officer  laid  his  hand  on  the  young  Irish- 
man’s collar,  the  latter  turned  suddenly  and  fiercely 
upon  him,  and  seizing  his  wrist,  twisted  it  till  he 
almost  wrenched  the  bone  from  the  socket,  causing 
the  sufferer  to  yell  out  with  pain,  and  then  flung  him 
back  against  the  witness  stand,  making  the  boards 
crack  with  the  violence  of  the  blow.  44  Back,  thou 
scurvy  minion ! ” he  cried,  44  and  lay  not  thy  foul 
hands  on  me.  What!  art  afraid  I shall  escape  from 
these  guards,  in  guise  like  this  ? ” 

44  Ha ! the  young  braggart  fears  to  have  his  gentle 
Celtic  blood  tainted  by  the  officer’s  touch,”  said  Eliz- 
abeth, smiling  round  at  the  archbishop. 

O’Brien,  hearing  the  taunt,  quickly  turned  upon 
the  speaker,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  darted  at  her  a look  of  indignant  scorn. 

44  Ay,  woman,”  he  cried, 44  it  may  well  be  gentle,  for 
it  comes  to  me  untainted  by  blot  or  stain  for  well 
pigh  fpur  hundred  years ; and  proudly  may  it  bound 
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here  this  day  in  presence  of  the  dishonored  and  pol- 
luted blood  of  the  Tudors.” 

Elizabeth  started  to  her  feet.  “ To  the  block  with 
him ! ” she  cried ; “ God’s  death ! ye  cowardly  var- 
lets,  away  with  him.” 

“Hear  me!”  exclaimed  O’Brien,  again  driving 
back  his  assailants.  “ I know  full  well  I have  spoken 
that  which  Elizabeth  Tudor  can  never  forgive;  from 
the  moment  I entered  this  palace,  I was  prepared  for 
death.  I crave  no  mercy  now,  I beg  no  pardon  ; but 
I ask  some  honest  gentleman  here  to  do  me  the  poor 
service  to  tell  Mary  Stuart,  my  beloved  queen,  that  I 
die  in  her  service ; thaf  my  only  regret  is,  I cannot 
shed  my  blood  for  her  majesty  in  fair  and  honorable 
fight.  And  now,”  added  he,  “ one  word  more  to  this 
maiden  ; ” and  kneeling  down,  he  took  the  fair  girl’s 
hand  and  kissed  it.  “ Farewell,  Alice,”  he  said ; “ I 
once  foolishly  thought  I might  one  day  call  thee  by  a 
dearer  name  ; but ” 

“Hush,  hush,  dear  Rodger,”  murmured  Alice,  in- 
terrupting him  ; “ hush,  my  father  speaks  to  thee ; 
see,  his  lips  move,  and  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  thine.” 

The  young  Irishman  bent  his  head  till  his  ear 
touched  the  lips  of  the  dying  recusant. 

At  that  moment  the  tipstaff  again  rushed  forward, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  the  guards,  and  at- 
tempted to  seize  his  prisoner ; but  quick  as  thought 
Reddy  Connor  sprang  up,  fired  with  anger,  and 
snatching  his  trusty  blackthorn,  dealt  the  officer  such 
a blow  on  the  sconce  as  laid  him  at  his  full  length 
on  the  table.  “Come  on,  ye  dogs!”  he  cried;  — 
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“cornu  on,  come  on!  with  God’s  help  .1  can  defend 
my  masther  yet  again  a score  av  sich  cowardly  Sas- 
senaghs.  Come  on!”  he  vociferated,  firmly  planting 
himself  before  the  prostrate  body  of  the  knight; 
“come  on  — I’ll  die  fightin’  for  my  ould  church  and 
my  ould  masther;  come  on,  come  on  an  kill  me!  if 
they’re  all  to  die,  Reddy  Connor’ll  die  along  with 

them. ” 

Whilst  the  trusty  fellow  thus  spoke,  waving  his 
cudgel  before  him,  and  stamping  furiously  on  the  ta- 
ble, Sir  Geoffrey  whispered  something  to  O’Brien,  and 

then,  taking  the  young  man’s  hand,  placed  it  in  that 
of  Alice,  looking  at  each  alternately  — his  eyes  speak- 
ing the  dying  benediction  which  his  lips  failed  to  ex- 
press. At  this  juncture  her  majesty’s  physician  ar- 
rived, and  seeing  Sir  Thomas  lying  stretched  on  a 
bench  near  the  council  table,  hurried  to  offer  him  as- 
sistance ; but  the  queen  pointed  to  Sir  Geoffrey, 
exclaiming  as  she  did,  “ there  lies  your  patient,  doc- 
tor; see  to  him  ; as  for  Plimpton,  let  the  jailer  carry 
him  back  to  prison  ; there  let  him  rot  in  his  bruises 
in  requital  for  his  butchery  at  Whinstone  Hollow.” 

The  physician  administered  to  the  dying  man 
some  drops  from  a vial,  and  replied,  in  answer  to  her 
majesty,  that  the  patient  could  live  but  a few  min- 
utes longer. 

“ Remove  him,  then,”  said  the  queen  ; “ marry, 
wouldst  have  him  die  here  in  our  very  presence?” 

The  medicine  somewhat  revived  the  knight  from 
the  ltethargy  into  which  he  had  sunk  immediately  after 
joining  the  hands  of  the  young  couple ; and  opening 
his  eyes,  he  saw  the  queen  standing  on  the  bench 
62 
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before  him.  “ Raise  me  a little  higher,”  he  muttered, 
speaking  to  Alice,  whose  right  arm  lay  pillowing  his 
head,  whilst  her  left  hand  kept  gently  stroking  back 
his  white  locks  ; “a  little  higher,  my  child  ; ah,  I see 
her  there  ; my  sight  hath  come  again  — I see  her.” 

“Silence!”  commanded  the  queen;  “doth  the 
dying  man  speak  ? ” 

“ Ay,”  replied  the  knight, — “ one  word  before  I die ; 
pardon  my  little  Alice  — for  the  sake  of  — young 
Prince  Henry,  and — and  — and  — the  olden  time.” 

The  queen  shook  her  head,  and  drawing  down  her 
brows  in  a scowl,  turned  away  her  eyes  from  the 
suppliant. 

“ Then  God  pardon  thee,  Elizabeth,  as  I do ; it’s 
hard  to  forgive  thee,  but  I do  it  for  Christ’s  sake. 
And  now  hear  me,  all  ye  people  and  for  a second 
his  voice  seemed  to  grow  stronger.  “ I am  sorry  for 
my  sins  — in  especial  for  spending  my  time  so  much 
with  foolish  insects — and  — and  useless  instruments, 
and  — and  — not  giving  it  all  to  God  — and  the  holy 
fathers ; but  particularly  to  St.  Bernard  and  St. 
Thomas.  For  the  rest,  I hate  heresy — I do  — deny 
the  queen’s  supremacy,  and  — and  by  the  grace  of 
God,  I die  a Catholic.”  As  the  knight  uttered 
these  words,  his  eyes  turned  once  to  Alice,  then  up  to 
heaven,  and  back  he  sank  lifeless  on  his  daughter’s 
arm. 

“ Dead  ? ” inquired  Elizabeth. 

“ Dead,  your  majesty,”  responded  the  physician. 

“ Then,  guards,  remove  the  body  to  the  hospital, 
and  the  prisoner  to  the  Tower,”  she  said,  rising  and 
preparing  to  quit  the  court 
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ttPlaze  yer  ladyship,”  said  Reddy,  who  now  ap- 
peared in  irons  at  the  front  of  the  bar,  guarded  by 
two  pikemen,  “if  ye’ll  only  let  me  wake  the  ould 
masther,  an  see  him  dacently  buried,  am  willin’  to 
die  any  time  in  the  same  company.” 

But  Elizabeth  turned  away,  and  motioned  towards 
the  door. 

Reddy  stared  at  her  for  a moment  — “ O,  then,  bad 
luck  to  her,”  he  muttered  to  himself  at  length  ; “isn’t 
she  the  very  divil  entirely,  out  and  out?  Well,  upon 
ray  conscience ” 

“ Hold  thy  peace,  fellow ! ” said  one  of  the  senti- 
nels, “ and  march  away  to  prison.” 

“ Silence,  silence,  lieges,  ye  all ! ” cried  the  usher  of 
the  court ; “ the  queen  speaks.” 

“ My  liege  and  loving  subjects,”  said  Elizabeth, 
addressing  the  spectators  now  ready  to  disperse,  “ we 
have  appointed  this  special  commission,  and  pre- 
sided thereat  our  royal  self  in  person,  that  ye  might 
see  how  well  we  mix  clemency  with  justice  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws.  And  we  do  trust  that 
the  example  we  have  herein  set  the  judges  and 
magistrates  of  the  land  may  not  be  lost  upon  them ; 
and  that  the  ambassadors  and  all  other  honorable 
gentlemen,  here  present  from  the  courts  of  our  royal 
friends  and  good  neighbors,  may  report  favorably  of 
our  doings  to  their  respective  sovereigns.  And  now, 
I bid  ye  farewell,  my  faithful  lieges  and  loving  sub- 
jects, and  pray  God  to  keep  ye  ever  in  his  good  grace 
and  guidance.  Fare  ye  well.” 

“Bide  awee,  bide  awee!”  cried  a strong,  clear 

voice  from  the  crowd,  just  as  the  queen  turned  to 
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leave  the  hall,  and  the  next  moment  Nell  Gower 
jumped  on  the  table  as  nimbly  as  a girl  of  fifteen, 
and  held  up  a roll  of  parchment  in  her  hand.  “ Bide 
awee ; haud  ye  back,  haud  ye  back,  Elizabeth  Tudor, 
an  clap  yer  twa  een  on  this  bit  license.” 

“Great  God!”  exclaimed  the  queen,  staggering 
over  and  sinking  in  her  chair,  “ what  wouldst  thou 
have,  woman  ? ” 

“The  spaewife,  the  spaewife!”  now  resounded 
through  the  hall,  amid  cries  of  “Drag  her  out!  bring 
out  the  witch  — bring  out  the  child-murderer ! ” “ Fire 
the  fagot  for  the  beldam  on  Tower  Hill ! ” 

“Ha!  child-murderer!”  repeated  Nell,  “ eh  ? spier 
ye  wha’s  bairn  they  mean,  Elizabeth  Tudor  ? ” 

“Devil’s  mother!”  cried  a pikeman,  laying  hold 
of  Nell’s  hood,  and  dragging  it  from  off  her  gray 
locks ; “ I’ll  throttle  thee  on  the  instant.” 

But  Nell  drew  her  poniard,  and  forced  him  to  loose 
his  hold,  resolved,  apparently,  to  keep  off  her  assail- 
ants till  the  queen  had  read  the  document. 

“Stab  her!  shoot  her  down!  — away  with  her  to 
Tower  Hill!”  again  shouted  a hundred  voices  from 
all  parts  of  the  hall. 

“ Fire  awa’ ! ” exclaimed  the  dauntless  old  woman, 
poising  the  dagger  to  plunge  it  in  the  first  who  dared 
lay  hand  on  her  person  ; “ fire  awa’,  hell  bounds,  fire 
awa’ ; ye  canna  harm  me ; ough,  sirs,  the  steel’s  na 
tempered,  nor  the  bullet  maulded,  yet,  can  dhirl  on  a 
bane  o’  Nell  Gower’s.” 

The  queen  now  motioned  the  guards  to  fall  back 
and  then,  in  faltering  accents,  and  with  a face  as  pale 
as  very  marble,  she  addressed  the  spaewife* 
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u Who  art  Ihou,  woman  ? and  what  wouldst  thou 
of  us?” 

“ Fm  the  auld  Scotch  spaewife,  o’  Whinstane  Hol- 
low,” responded  Nell,  replacing  the  dagger  in  her  bo- 
som, and  staring  the  queen  boldly  in  the  face ; “ and 
for  servuce  rendered,  I demand  the  pardon  o’  the  pris- 
oners, an  the  body  o’  Sir  Geoffrey  Wentworth.” 

“ Demand,  woman  — we  may  not ” 

* Ay,  demand ! ” repeated  Nell ; “ will  ye  grant  it, 
or  no  ? ” 

“ Hold,  hold,”  gasped  the  queen,  the  fear  of  instant 
exposure  rendering  her  almost  speechless. 

Every  eye  in  the  court  now  turned  on  Elizabeth, 
in  wonder  at  the  change  the  wo  is  of  the  spaewife 
had  so  suddenly  produced. 

“ Yer  but  ane  o’  the  judges,  Elizabeth  Tudor,”  pur- 
sued Nell;  “sae  hand’ ye  roun  the  parchment  to  the 
lave,  and  if  they  canna  tell  the  writin’,  there’s  ane 
here  wha  can  at  the  first  blink  o’  his  black  ee and 
she  turned  her  glance  full  on  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Cecil’s  keen  eye  followed  that  glance,  and  seeing 
terror  depicted  in  the  countenance  of  the  haughty 
courtier,  felt  assured  he  was  the  counterfeiter  of  the 
license.  Right  gladly  would  he  then  have  impeached 
the  earl  for  the  treason,  but  fear  of  implicating  her 
majesty  restrained  him. 

“ Woman,”  said  the  queen,  endeavoring  to  speak 
with  some  composure,  “ this  parchment  affordeth  no 
grounds  for  pardon,  seeing  it  cometh  not  from  us.” 
“ I received  it  in  guid  faith,”  responded  Nell,  “ and 
I’ll  baud  him  wha  gied  it  to  his  bargain,  or  hang  him 
for  treason.  But  dinna  think,  Elizabeth  Tu4orf  that 
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am  sae  blate  as  to  clap  my  dependence  on  a wee  bit 
sheepskin,  wi’  a lump  o’  wax  on  the  tail  o’t,”  con- 
tinued Nell,  fixing  her  eyes  keenly  on  the  queen’s 
pale  face ; “ ou,  ou,  woman,  I hae  a letter  in  my 
spleuchan  written  in  guid  braw  Italian,  cud  win  me 
mair  favor  for  the  prisoners  than  a’  the  parchment 
frae  here  to  the  borders  ; ou,  ay,  mony  a plea  cud  I 
mak  wus  I weel  minded  ; een  frae  the  tombstanes, 
and  frae  the  hedges,  cud  I mak  a voice  ring  wad 
mak  ye  jump  to  free  the  prisoners.” 

Elizabeth  started  as  Nell  thus  revealed  her  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  scenes  and  secrets  which  she 
thought  were  hidden  from  all  the  world,  save  her  two 
confidants.  “ Hold,”  she  ejaculated,  “ hold  ! we  shall 
speak  further  of  these  matters,  but  not  here  — not  in 
this  place ; in  the  mean  time  we  stay  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  and,  mayhap,  may  rescind  it  yet,  in  consid- 
eration of  thy  good  faith  respecting  the  license.” 

Nell  instantly  saw  that  the  queen’s  object  in  the 
delay  was  merely  to  gain  time,  in  order  to  mature 
some  plan  for  securing  herself  against  exposure,  and 
then  send  the  prisoners  to  execution.  “ Na,  na,  Eliz- 
abeth Tudor,”  she  cried,  “ I ken  ye  weel ; no  ae 
minit  can  I wait,  nor  ae  finger’s  length  can  I trust  ye 
frae  my  sight ; set  the  bairns  free  noo  or  never.” 

“ Most  gracious  sovereign,”  entreated  Leicester,  al 
length  venturing  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners, 
“ I beseech  thee  pardon  this  maiden,  seeing  she  hath 
not  wittingly  violated  the  law ; and  moreover,  it 
seemeth  hard  to  send  her  thus  to  prison,  whilst  her 
father’s  corpse  is  not  yet  cold.” 

Elisabeth,  at  any  other  time  or  place,  would  have 
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peremptorily  ordered  the  earl  from  her  presence ; but 
such  a step  now  suited  not  her  purpose.  In  truth  she 
wished  to  be  entreated,  nay,  compelled  to  pardon, 
that  she  might  with  the  greater  show  of  credit  recall 
the  orders  she  had  just  issued.  Hence  it  was,  that 
she  bowed  condescendingly  to  the  earl,  though  she 
averted  her  eyes  from  his  face,  as  if  to  honor  and 
insult  him  at  the  same  moment. 

44  And  for  my  part,  most  gracious  madam,”  added 
Cecil,  coming  to  his  queen’s  rescue  with  that  blunt 
adroitness  for  which  he  was  so  celebrated,  44  I see  not 
well  how  your  majesty  could  justify  the  infliction  of 
the  usual  penalty  in  this  case,  where  none  seems 
guilty  save  the  forger  of  the  royal  license.” 

Cecil’s  example  was  then  followed  by  the  re- 
maining commissioners,  except,  indeed,  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  who  maintained  a dogged  silence,  and  kept 
biting  his  nails  as  he  eyed  Melville,  and  the  French 
and  Spanish  ambassadors  tauntingly  smiling  at  him 
from  their  places  under  the  bench. 

44  In  compliance,”  said  Elizabeth,  at  last,  the  words 
almost  choking  her  as  she  uttered  them  — 44  in  compli- 
ance with  the  urgent  solicitations  and  judicial  opin- 
ions of  the  bench,  and  moreover  being  moved  thereto 
by  our  own  natural  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy,  we 
pardon  the  prisoners  on  condition  that  they,  together 
with  the  woman  called  Nell  Gower,  now  in  the  pres- 
ence, instantly  quit  the  kingdom,  and  return  not  to 
the  same  during  the  period  of  our  natural  life. 
Guards,  set  the  prisoners  free,  and  see  them  forthwith 
beyond  the  palace  walls.” 
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“ Aweel,  aweel,”  said  Nell ; “ an  what’s  to  become 
o’  Brockton  ? ” 

“It  still  belongeth  to  the  family,”  replied  Eliza* 
beth,  too  happy  to  extricate  herself  from  the  dif- 
ficulty on  such  easy  terms.  Thus  saying,  she  rose 
abruptly,  and  taking  Cecil’s  arm,  quitted  the  council 
room,  and  then  hastened  to  unbosom  her  fears,  her 
sorrows,  and  her  hopes  once  more  to  her  faithful 
countess,  who  stood  anxiously  awaiting  her  return  at 
the  door  of  the  royal  boudoir. 

Nell  Gower  paused  for  a moment  to  look  at  the 
retreating  form  of  Elizabeth,  and  then,  drawing  the 
hood  of  her  old  cloak  close  round  her  head,  muttered 
to  herself,  as  she  descended  from  the  table,  “ Dinna 
fret,  Elizabeth,  dinna  fret,  woman ; we’ll  no  bide 
lang,  I ween,  undher  the  same  rooftree  wi  sican  a 
kittlesome  lass.  But  dinna  think  am  done  wi’  ye, 
natheless  ; ou,  wough  ! woman,  no,  I hae  a tight  grip 
o’  ye  yet,  and,  guid  faith,  I’ll  haud  it  weel,  I’ll  haud 
it  weci ; sae  tak  tent  to’t  ye  hairm  not  the  Queen  o’ 
Scots,  na  betray  her  to  the  black  Murray ; for  gin  ye 
di,  by  my  saul  all  gie  ye  a squeeze  ill  inak  ye  skirl 
mair  nor  ye  een  did  sin  yer  nursery  days.” 

O’Brien  and  Alice  now  approached  Nell.  “ God 
bless  thee,  Nell,”  said  the  young  Irishman,  taking 
the  old  woman’s  hand  in  his,  and  gratefully  pressing 
it  in  both  his  own  ; “this  is  the  second  time  thou’st 
saved  my  life,  and  yet  I thank  thee  more  for  this 
dear  maiden’s ” 

“ Hout ! awa’  wi’  ye,  ye  daft  silly  carl ; this  is  na 
time  for  thanks  and  love  speeches,  she  replied,  draw* 
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ing  away  her  hand ; hugh ! diel  be  frae  me  if  ye’d 
think  o’  a hate  else  but  claverin  an  fightin’  gin  ye 
wur  gaun  to  the  gallis  afore  sundown.” 

“ Dear  Nell,  dear  Nell,”  sobbed  Alice,  throwing  her 
arms  round  her  old  protector’s  neck,  “ how  shall  we 
ever  love  thee,  and  thank  thee  enough  for  this  watch- 
ful and  tender  affection  ? ” 

“ Weel,  weel,  now,  guid  be  aboot  us  — heard  ye 
ever  the  like  o’  this  ? ” exclaimed  the  kind-hearted 
ojd  creature,  wiping  the  tears  from  the  fair  face  of 
her  protigee ; “saints  preserve  us,  lassie;  canna  a 
body  di  a guid  turn,  but  ye  maun  grat  yer  bonnie 
een  out  sic  fashion  ? Whist,  whist!  and  come  awa’, 
bairns,  come  awa’,”  she  cried  ; “ we  maunna  bide 
here,  gin  we’d  cheat  the  hangman,  or  flee  the  dirk, 
for  right  weel  I ken  there’s  danger  still  within  bow 
shot  o’  Hampton.”  And  thus  saying,  the  old  wo- 
man led  the  way  through  the  crowd,  followed  by 
Rodger  and  Alice. 

Just  as  the  little  party  was  disappearing  through 
the  great  entrance  door,  the  spaewife  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  looking  about  her  for  an  instant,  ex- 
claimed, “ Good  gracious  ! whare’s  Reddy  Connor?” 
M There,”  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  “ there  he  goes, 
following  his  master’s  corpse  to  the  hospital,  with  his 
cudgel  under  his  arm.” 


Here,  gentle  reader,  ends  the  story  of  the  spaewife. 
She  leaves  us  for  the  present,  to  accompany  her  two 
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young  friends  to  Edinburgh.  Should  you  wish, 
however,  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with  the  old 
woman,  come  with  me  next  year ; I’ll  borrow  a 
pillion,  give  you  a merry  ride  across  the  “ borders,” 
and  present  you  to  her  again  in  the  walls  of 
Holyrood. 
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